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It is nocossary tlmt a worfl or iw^o sliould l)o said in explanation of 
tlie system of spollim^ adopted in tins l)ook. 

From typo^ra]>liioal and otlun* ditlKMiltit's, tli(‘ varitdios of (‘onsonants 
in the yernacular, have not bo(Mi dist iuL^iiislH^d l)y tlir dirunatical ))oints 
sometimes adopted. To tliis, indmvl, an ex(»eptif)n is to 1)<» found in fho 
nasal ‘^n” Avliicdi often cdosos INinjahi words, tliis is n^presj^ited hy “n/^ 
Tlie vowels in all purdy verna^mlar words an' (Mtlier ace<'iit(*d or 
unaccented. Of tlie aec('?ited vowels — 

A is always broad, as in the Fnnudi '' i^ateau.'’ 
e is always pronounced '' ay/’ or as c in Freindi. 

1 is long, as “ ee.'’ 
o is long, like '^6 ” in d('pdt. 
li is long, as oo.” 
y is a consonant, as in “ yes/’ 

The unaccented vowels are— , 

n always like the a ” in '' organ.” 
ilike in ^^pit.” 
u like the u ” in '' full. ” 

The varieties of consononis Tieo^l not, for the mere u]iflei%tandin " of 
the terms in this hook, be nicely attended to. 

Indeed, in any case, it is rare to tind an European avIio really di'^- 
tinguishes between the and the ; or l)ctwccn fc, 

The only thing I could liave ■wi-.iied would liave been to disting’ 
the guttural y gliaiu, and the Wie y; but this was impracticable for want 
of tj’pe. 

I may add in the aiu i is represented by an apostrophe ( ) before the 
vowel to waich it is attached. , 

Any reader who will remember the yowcl list, just given, will find 
no difficulty in correctly prououngiug the vernacular words in tlie book. 


a 


jtotict:. 


I have not, hoArever, thought it necessary to alter the receh'ed 
spt'lling of such common Avorcls as “ Calcutta,” “ Punjab,” “ Lahore 
buL in the case of the technical names of fabrics, tools, &c., eA'cry one’s 
experience of the defects of siudi an uncertain method as that formerly 
ill use will tell him that there is no other system which secures 
accuracy but the “letter for letter ' system. 
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ERRATA. 

Please to correct your book or you may be misled as to Vernacular terms. 


Pag^ vii, line 14 from “ EisLiibr, ’’ raid “ Jbi^alnr. 

„ Viii. ( p. 3 ), ybr coar'Nt' blaiikeu < ullrd and Tnat^ f^r the iloor calJt.*J 
coarse blankids and uiatv for the ilonr called •• hhuia. ’ 

,, 7, ]So. 70, Jhf “ Kalaba<;li.’' rtud " iV.an Iv:ilatia::li. ' 

11, lino 15, and throughout the pairn. //o- “ g<a‘i. ’ >id “ Ldion.'' 

,, El, 2so. 1*^7. for ‘'in ^haniyanad r<<id a ^haiii\ ana.’’ 

,, 2o-2S, and jjusstm,fur " lohi,” /uod " h,i'/* 

2S, line 1 t from the botl<mi.y;//- “ Ihdiair, ’ av o / *• IhavAhir.” 

2*J, the heading -liould he a. id galim 

27ihyh/* “a thick rug. ’ a (o/ “a thick ring ’ 

34, line 8 Ironi the top,_/h/* “ En l^arnpun,” yv /d " E'n RaTn]>uri ” 


iman, read 


- A’o- ‘‘trc. 


47, Aid). 3l>2, /hr •urmnk.’ rcacl * urmak, 
roughly ('mhroid<*rcd 
dl. Iine'^ 8 and 11 lr<>ni the boUnnil 
d2, hue fr(»m the top 

71, ,, oh^.fjr • va>h.’ /V ,/ / * leash ’ 

72, .. hlo.f/r " fninn hi. ' a rfd *• })(‘nehi ’ 

A 3, ( Pri/e h s t ), ^/- v’ ' i \\ 1 1 led silk, > ' tid * " t w i st r 
74, hue 4 fmrn bottom, jhr ‘'eonr-e, ‘ r* <id e^ 




hair,' 


leep , 


rani heddlc 


AVod - s 

-jhaM; 

}v. 


A-/ 


08, line 7 ii’eun bottom, /<'//■ 

Oy .No. tA< *2, / r cliahl)ai{ar, 

111, lino Ed fiaun bott- »rn. ‘ -tra ' ^ i 

117, No. ddS, /<->■ *’ kufshi. ’ Ao'o hat 

118, hue > troiii bottom, /-;/■ ••stationer} 

130. hue 8 from o*p, /(-/• *• intcgrunient , 

Elo, la>t line hn» one. y'-A’ '‘ta^-e. ’ r<'id “ta 
132, last hue. /3/* “ hia-iiglit, ’’ roiiglit . 

13y, Hue 12 from h(jttom, jhr " kardhi, a tiat 

set' p, 1 13. ’ 

142, last liru'./hA* ’*hindli." /vo,/ 

14*5, No. 735.ydA’ uiottied 1 
lt;2, line 8 from t\ k J'>r ” tr 
lt;i. line d from Y yioin.y' r 

150, Ime lo Iroi/ top. /dA’ ‘‘I 

151, Xo. 20, jhr •’duriilid 


4 Mlk. 

arse. 


-ntc 
dar ’ 
r> ad ' 


id 


''Ti'ip of pnjMT. 

statiomrv ’ 
tegunii'lit.’’ 


iri 'H, Ae 


‘id '‘kard! 


I oj.,‘n .auMr,.: 


I igiHgar 

t > ! f ' mi )tt led hrown.’’ 

r‘ld -lieddles.’^ 

/ I ad •• chm. 

rtjti i>road jiiain r,ng. 


ras-,, 

'dilles, 

•’ < ij.m. 
p ' id tlim Ting 
, a7 


Bundela'^ or ]ieicilc 


*f Ihnid' ■ 


vatnl 

ISl, Xo.’S2./'/' •• pi[Ml-watt 1 . >' 'd • 


181, 

182, 

187, 

1S8, 

194, 

197, 

199, 


237, 

2A1, 

276, 

292, 

294, 

3a>. 

304, 

307, 

327, 


hnin: 

pipal-watra ’’ 

’ "tig 1 "'^.“ n 


hundein. 


31, ( last hne from hottoui !, do’ ‘-tig 1^.“ nnd ‘-fig 1) 
43. for ■•eartihdge. ' r>a ^ " eartilagi'. ’ and Xo r , 
line 9 troin la'^ttom, J'>r “ind’ta'y iiiefai. ' rtatf “niihtnrv lie 
last line, for '-cngravi’S r- a ! “ jiohdies 
line 11 from top, J‘>r ‘•natli ’ r^ad “natli 
last foot note, /o’ ” kair, ’ r^ad ” kdn. ' 

line 9 from bottom, y o’ ” ^ct nut ffoin, r* id ” <;pr , fn^*. ' 

215, line 12 from top. yd/’ •’-hould, ‘ nad ■’ dnjw." 

222, line S from top, yh/’ *‘i-. ’ y -are.' 

Xo. SSO.yh/’ •’ eour?e b'lmn." nad *' eoar'C Idown. 
line 2 from top, f'r " las. r<ad ‘'Ian.'’ 
line 2 from b<.»itom.yd/’ *' parkar, ad ’’iiark lr 

line 3 from top. ) ” halidili ’ aad - Ichhild- ' 

op, 

line 16 frori^ bottom. yd/’ ‘’nimgaz ’ /'"/ /” mingaz ’ 

( 2nd heading ). f>r " dii i> ' rrad ” ddd ' 

(3rd .. ^ Bhar]iunja. the -oeond tiTne shonM ].( w,tLon 

line 13 from top. f>r ” curves, mid eaves 
331, fool note, for " p' A'lII. ’ lyad ” Vo] AAIT ’ 

333, line lO from bottom, ”f'’r either.’’ }9ad ■■ from citlur. ' 


' tig 1 


ng 12 . 


the 


I Bharpi 
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IXTJ!()l)i;CTl()X. 


Ix TiiK FrnsT voM':\n: of tins ^v^>l■l^^ ^Im juodu^’ts (lrs<‘ri))<Ml 
only thosn \\ln<‘li am iitili/aal in tljr >tat(‘ in wliicli natiux' produces tln in. 
or wliicli, tlinULrh subjr'ctcd to various ]>ro<’c>scs of manipulation, altera- 
tion or rcHncinont, are ^till considered as raw iiiaterial, — UeiiiLf de stined 
for further tiaaitiuent, (Utlna* to he dr(‘s^ed as food, woxaai u]) to lurm 
clotliino’, or wa'ouu;'lit, adapted and hlendtal lier to form other 

^>l>jee'ts -ot Use or ornament. 

Ae(‘ordinL,dy, in tlie first volunu' we passes] in revitnv tluMnetallic oies 
and crude nu'tals, the stones, tln‘ (‘artlis, tin* Lfrains, tin* timbers and tin* 
fibres, wlticdi are either f<aind in the ranjah and its adjacent countrn s, 
or else are im]>orted to meet tin* wants ot us ])opu lati()n. In this tiie 
8ocond vohune W(‘ liave to ob-^i rxe th** results nt these crudi* sulrstanei--, 
and to ^ee how tliev are turned to account and used for luanufin - 
turini^ the vari«>us articles whii'h aia* demanded by the liabits and 
customs of the several classes of ]>eoph‘ inhabiting' the [provinces. 


The interest which attaches to the stmly of the manufactures of a 
C 4 )untrv is widely ditierent in kind from that which attaches to the 
contem]>lation of its natural pi'oihn*ts. In the latter Me see only th<' 
results of ])hvsn“a! eonditn)ns of ^od and climate, more or less moditi*‘d 
bv cultivation, and bv tlie annaint of skill (itself indicative of civiliza- 
tion^ with M’hich the value<l plants ot‘ other emnitries liave be' n 
introducedi ami naturalized : and our throu^ht^ are earned aw.iV 
to the study of their botanv ami • lamn^fiy in an economic* ]M)int 
of vn;M’. while tlie uItim:iU' jiractieal laj^nlt attained is tlie <{«•' 
Velopnieut of prodiK’e that i'- valuahle comi m-reially or exeelk*nt 
fir local cj-nsiimption. ]hit when, amono’ the innnufac’tine'', Me 
See the Iiand c,cf man hi-caULrht To hc-ai* cm tin* ra’vv mateiial, and can notice 
huM' fur lie has rendered it suh^er\ient to hi- pur[M>-i'-. mu* are at once 
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IXTllODI'CTTOS'. 


in po-^soNion of a ^tan<l:lrfl 1 >y Avliicli to inarlv the clcsTce of skill 
^vll!( li the [>eopU' wliile by ubserviny' the classes of articles 

inadt*, and Imw hir tlie wants of civilized life are siip})lied by them, we are 
enabled to fi\ the d<‘yree of ei\'ilization to winch they have advanced; 
la-.tl\, tin' form of tlm o])jeets made, the colour and the pattern 
w'(»ikrd out, insight Into tlie a'<theti(‘ peculiarities of the 

in.i miiactin-rr-, tlaar peice[>tion ot bL*auty, their appreciation of colour, 
their n)\i‘niiv«‘ laculiy ainl othrr ^:iinnlar powers, Avhicli inav help us, 
e\eu tlcaiL^h it hu only partially and to a limited extent, to fix tlie 
]>lac.' w liirlv the pi'oiluceis should hold in the ranks of the intellectual 
creation. 


S('paraf*‘d irom tlu‘ niiiniifaetures only for the convenience of 
(da-'-i{i<Mtio!i. is tlie divi-ion wliich emhraces maeliinery, tools and iinple- 
nn-nts— the aids whii-h man has invented, and y’radually improved 
(tn iiiid chdntratcd, A\ith a \ie\v to ivdiice his lahou)’, to save time, and, 
in m>t a h-w in^lance>, to dio lor him w'hat his own hands are unable to 
acc( »m ph ^h. 


In thi-' (h jiai inn'iii >tdl more may be hairut and inferi*ed as to 
toe -.t.tt ot [.lo^css m wliirli tln.‘ iMM»])h‘ ar^x and also the inventive and 
laa-'^^niiie l.iculiirs tlu'V arc cupablo exci’(’isin^'. 

h.i dy. and aj^nropiiati-ly comdndine: the collection, as sunuuino* up 
whet wi < a h'.MU of thr mind troni tla* wa>rks of tlie hand, comes the 
depart. amt <4 iiuo arts. [ oaunot lirre dwell on the indications aftbrded 
hy tin- d^ partniont ; imle^d it w'ould lu‘ uniu'ces^ary, for thono'h I have 
not yet api-lu d tiios,^ ],rinriplo>> of rxandnation to tlie collection wdiicli 
has to 1)0 dt -.•iil)od. vot, with re-’urd to Hne arts, every one must feel 
b. foro appro.,. Idny tlji. Mvtion, tint the-e indii^ations are of a mind and 
a pou, r wldh li.is ^a.nvoly yot takru the lirst steps in ])ro-Texs and culti- 
V 1! on. .Vin*>iiv .‘I Idehlv civilized [H opha a- the (^ye w'anders ovoi‘ tlieir art 
]»roduction-. w'o read tlw working-, not oidy of tlie general hut of the in- 
iVw •dual mmd ; w ; trace in one. the grand a-piring mind that has g'ra^ped 
and r ndri\-d in it> work tho noble-t ideal of form ; in another Ave see tlie 

lo\ ing spiiat dwtlling' in ersta-v on the (‘aim heauties of nature, tlie 

gh'-uning b_.it '. tile -mU "'hades, tin" clear blue skie-- and the MimiA^ ibliage 
ut the hoLuc-tead aiul the winding lane ; in another we feel the sanctity of 



IXTU()f>r(Tl()X. 


ill 


Jiallowrd cuii(‘0[»ti<)n and of'tlio licav tans ai d triidiii;a’ in its , in 

aiiotlua* tlui >\'lll]fat^l^c^^ of liuiiian riiiL:' an<l tip* oi’ triuK rin 

tJiat UL‘Vur tails tn a\vak(‘ its in tin* * 4 iv/a'v\ lipart ; — in all, iln aim 

at wliat is ^‘a]^‘d)^t‘ of aallin‘j^ forth tlio h^^^t Irolin^-s n\' liunian nalnia*, 1 h‘ 
it the dia'per allo( tions air<l (“inotion.s nf tho lioart, or the Ira]>i»y spirit 
and the harmless mirth of' its lio-ht'a' hours; hut in a eountry like ihl.-, 
Ave tnust not i‘X]K‘et to find anvthiuu^ that a]>])eal> to luindjfi' It) doi'p 
fet‘liji^;* ; deli(-a(*y of finish, heauty of colour, \\r)n(hrrul imikition, all* 
are to be nu‘t \\ itli, and the^e said, \vo lia\e (’oia'lii^md * the enumera- 
tion of what the art of* tlu‘ [)eriod can f\n*nish. 


J1 ow fai* edmaition, the dillu^ion of Kuro]>eiJn knouledy^', and 
above all the spn^ad of a purt'C f*aith, will expand, impro\t‘,- and exalt, 
it is for comimj;' years to slnnv, and will Ije f*or tlie exhibitions of lului'e 
time to display to public notice. ^ 

I3ut we mint pass on to tlie <*(;n^idm*atiou of the clashes l)etorc us, 
and tlie api)lication to their study, of* sm-h priiiei[)h‘^> as have Inam 
above indicated. 

r sliall deal at ])resent oidy xvith tlu' 1 -t section- that containiny^ 
inanufactiire<l articlrs, rosei’vuii^ any conn non t tliat may h(j oflered 
to illustrate the otlier> for the ai)[«ropriate plar*;s whi(*h tlioy o<‘cupy. 


The inanufacturos present thmnselves under the: 


followim;' 


CLASS V. 

CoTToX ]\r AXrFACTraKS. 

These consist of native eloth'^ workrd witli native tliread. both 
coloured and plain. The cr)loured ch)ths ai’e LTcnerally eitlier stj i]x*(l and 
i:lteek m>ods. Avith or witliout Ixu-d -]’-., snrii as and 

or fabrics woven in a jH^eidai’ direjonal metliod and calle<l “/i7/cs. 
Coarse (‘lotlis dyed red, calle<l 'hseV/C' and “ AAch’cvC' and the same 
dved witli indim) calle-d ////o/^C are miicli in u>e. Of course otlier 

coloured clotlis are Used in all slia<le> and Axarir ti* >, but are not dis- 
tinyuiislied as limU us and I'linncd ’ are. 

( )f wldte clotlis : tliere are, 1st, damask cloth, ]»riijcipally made at 
Jfdanhhar, Ilusliyarpur, Jkdyala. and also at laulhiiina. This fab- 
ric is about the bv t of all tlie thicker cotton fabrics^ and shows the 
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i^n'oatost :ulvanct‘ in worknum.-liip : it is ofenerally patterned with 
duiin(nid-shai)L‘>, fancitiilly railed bulhul eliashm'' (or niglitingale’s 
eyes). Kabries of tliis kind are otteii woven with a red or blue 
border, for " claul^lars^" the >lieet or wrapi>er used as an over-dress, 

iJh(niJjU»ls'' and are also white cloths, pcitteriied with 

diamonds or a “ hernng-bune ’’ in the fa!)ric; M)iuetinies red and black or 
black and white thread are intermingled in the pattern. 

Thick white cloth is "'dusuti^ which means literally a fabric with 
two threads or two tihre^-^ in each thread; tliere are varieties diauat'' 
iic. according to the number of tibres in each thread, which of 
course causes a \ariety in the thickness and compact texture of the cloth. 

Coarser than ’ is the one thread labric or eksnt'iy' this is 

a cheap cloth, much u>e‘d for dusters, &e., and Avorn by the poorer 
classes. is a tliinner and also cuinmoii class of fabric, but if 

Avell made, like some of the specimens from the jails, it is a very service- 
able article. 

Next are several varieties of thin clotlis, varving in fineness, down to 
the softest ""}thdiuuld or musliu. Stilf muslin like European “book 
inu>lin is unknown. 

The varieties of printed calico goods, gay flour cloths or covers, 
and “/os/ed.’s" or <[uiks^ are merely \ arieties of the above cloths 
coloured by a process already described in the dye dej)artinent ot 
section A. (v<iL 1.) 

The next and a very useful class of cotton ftbric is the do.rV^ 
(durree) or cotton carpet. Thi> is a tliick floor cloth, the web being of 
stout cotton threark and the woof cunsi.'-ting of similar threads of thick- 
ness varying according to the rpiality of the fabric, and dyed of various 
colours. Almost nnv pattern can be produced with care, if only the forms 
be composed of riglu lines ; but the couuuoiiest ]>attenis are series of 
stri[)es, which i.- well arranged as to colour, have a v^ery j)leasing effect, 
especially iu a large room. There are several varieties of durree, — the 
large ones are called "" d^oinnijld The manufacture Avill be more 
particularly deserib^d lieixafter. 

Cotton rug^ art* made witli a pile like Turkey carpets iu some 
place'?, cs])ecial]y Multan. 
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Aiiotlier cotton nvanufjK'ture 1> l)r()a(l tajie, oi* ''hfunlrr made r\;ictlv 
on the i^ame priiuaple as tlie dunve, only vuryini^ in w idth from I inch 
to ; it is also a{)[)li(al to tlie luanurarture (d* lioi^e j^irtljs. 

(Jottoii rope, eulr>ured and plain, liorsc' luds, iianLi^'t* ihr a hor>o’s 
head to keep off Hies, and narrow tape (‘ailed arc* al^) ann*ii<^»' tlio 

manufactures of this cla.ss. All the a])o\e an' made witli nati\(* tlin ad. 

Tlie next class is of article's made* witli Knrop(‘an thread, and (‘on- 
sists ot fiiie'T white falirics^ such as tin* richci' (’]ass(“s A\(‘ar. d lii' <'“ioat 
bulk of the wliite cloth used for turhans and for dj-essis, is 
or ]\[anchester cambric, and tine liiuai occasionally is to lu* nud with. 

There is no ditfenaice in form of tin; a? ticl(‘s made w ith hhii^dish 
thread, and tlie loom is the sanK‘, — only tin* cloth is finer. 

Lastly, there are the jail manufactures of tahli; (doths (r/o//e(.s*/), 
table napkins and tow els of all sorts, tine and rouoh ( dhu kisli low els ), 
which are made }>riucipally hy the c(»n\icts, witii the nati\e looom, and 
native or English thread, aceording as the fabric is to be of finer or 
coarser sort. 

I cannot here enter into a desci ij)tion of the looms employed for 
tveaving ; tliis hrlongs to the section devoted to machinery and imple- 
ments ; — J may mention lure howevei* that the loom is of one universal 
constriictmn and entirely (ff hand pow er. 

Much improvement has been effected in jails as to the falirie JU'O- 
diiced, hy greater attention to tlie preparation and evenness of the 
threads, by the more reguhir workim/ of the shuttle and the compacting 
together of the tlireads of the woof, and the skilful joining of the 
ends of the tlireads ; — hut nothing lias been done to improve the loom 
itself. It is not c)ften that the excellent weaving thus learnt in the jail 
is turned to account on tlie release of tlie prisoner, thougli to this there 
are some exceptions, one of \vhicli is noticed by Mr. Cowan in his 
report on Kachi in the old Leia di^^trlct, where tlie inaiiufacturo of the 
blanket had flourished, eonse<j[Uent on the exertions of a man ^Yho had 
learnt in jail. As a rule, Imwever, the natives arc so attached to tlie 
custom of tlieir family, that it a man .should happen to be in a butcher's 
family, he will not leave the occupation, I once asked a man of this 
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rhi^s wIh) liad attaiiital o'n.Nit excullcnco in weavitig* wliile in jail, Avhat 
he would do when he was released, and reminded him that lie iniglit be 
the l)“>t \v(‘aver in village ; but lu* remarked that his caste or business 
was (huteln.*r\>) and lie sliould return to tliat occupation. I 

belit‘ve tliis is very mueh the case witli other trades, even with those 
who leai’ii to [>t*i feetioii in the l.ahore Central Jail the somewhat high 
art of manufacturing Turkey carpets. 

To turn, ther(*fore. to account the manufacturing skill that 
C{\u be a(a[uired in the be>t of (»ur jails, such as Lahore and Gujrat, 
the officers in iharge sliould emleavour to ap[)orti<m to the various 
works, men ot such castes (or ratlier liereditary occu}>ations, fur this 
kind of distinction is linrdly a religious ca^te so much as customary 
pia jmlice ) as will be likt‘ly to carry away with them and put into prac- 
tice, on their release, the knowledge they have acquired. 

(LASS YI. 

ddie next fabrics (T textile manufacture are those made of wool. 

Tn tliis [)rovin(‘e \voollen manufactures are either of (1) 

Tliihet goat hair, (the procc^N of preparing and collecting which has already 
been docrihed under ( 'la-^s II in Section Aj, and of Ivirmaiu wool and 
lhinn>uv wool ; or (-) (‘oiiutry sheep's w'ool; or (3) goat and camel hair. 

( )f there is ])lain i. e.,, woven 

cloth, wliich ha> been f lted ; it is made of vaidoiis degrees of fineness, 
and in colour generally black, wliite, grey, and shades of brown or drab. 
Paslmuna is also woven into a fine class of coloured, black or white 
fabrics, which are afterwards richly embroidered round the edge wdth 
silk of thi' >amc ci>lour ; tins class of manufacture is more recent, and 
articles of Kuro})ean clothing and sliawls are the principal manufactures 

The m xt class ot paslnnina goods arc tlie and 

sliawds. being fine i>a‘'limina fabrics coloured and woven into a loner 
obloii!^ >liaw1 without pattern or embroidery ; they arc nitich e.steeuiod for 
softness, and texture. 

T.astly, eoniethat wondprful class of manufactures which are known 
as KaslinuV shawls. They are of two kinds, loom wove, where the 
Avhole pattern is wrought iii the loom, with an endless series 
of threads of all colour.-,— the other “ ahJlhrr,'' where a foundation 
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is inadt) of a plain fabri(‘, or a iala a* in portions (if dillorent ccdoiirs, 
tlie surface of wliicli is tlien inimitely worked ovtn' l)y liand w itli a 
pattern (‘iidn’oidered in line paslnn tliread or soiiH^tiines silk. this 

edass of work only tlu^ finest ])asliinina is useil, the threads aia* fine 
twined and do not felt.” 

In otlna* ]>ashinina ooods there are (p]nliti(\s of softm^ss and fiinsM'ss 
dependent <->n the Wi>ol used^ lor the same aniinaU yirld a llei ce \\hi(‘li 
lias to he separated into ([ualities- -of tlie inner wool or ]>aslim, whi« h 
is the fiin/st, and then the second and third and the out(‘r hair, which is 
coarse. The tine wool of the sliet‘p of Kinnan is larm ly imported, ami 
second (dass paslinifna ooods are made of it, hut Kinminf wool is also 
larofely used to adulterate real ]>ashmina, Ixam^ mixed witli it. d'he 
std»ject will he noticed wlieii we come to the* class of sliawls. At loim- 
pur, tlie (diief town of Jiishalir, tin* wool is of such extpiisitc soj*tne,>s, 
almost like Kirnnim', that it is lari^ady im)>orted and made u|> at lahlhiana, 
ami other jilacc^ into plain shawls or wrappeis of ^ncat softness ami 
durability called ‘Ahimpiir chaddai’s.’’ 

2, inujh — Thi'>« is the wool of the ^'‘(hUnha^' or Hat tailed 

sheep of the Salt Jdau'^e and <d‘ Pe-hawar, and hlack and wliite wool of 
tlm ('ommuu sln’eje Prom tlH‘se tlie “ or blanket is made. 
Tlie best come |Vom llohtak, Siisa, (^ULj'aira and Leia, and m^od blankeU.s 
are also made in tlie liilK ; — very i.^ood l>]atd\<.*ts ai’c niadt* in the fjahore* 
district, hut the tlii’ead employe<l i> twi>ted too hard, and this (le}M’i\esit 
of the [U'opei'tv of feltiiiL,^ and produces a more o]>en ttexture and a hai slier 
feel.^ Jn manv ])lace^ tliey are aU<» lini^'lied w'itliout subjecting them to 
anv pro(‘es'- of ruhliiiiLT and workiiiL^^ in wdth any sidteiiim^ am_mt smdi as 
Puropean fabrics are treated with. In some places they are softe ned 
by men's feet repeatedly treading them, after saturation with tlie li<pior 
of the soaj> nut (“ rlO* ). 

Bevoiid Idankets made in the ])lains and a coarse flannel or pattii in 
the hills, very few other W(M>]len fabrics are seen. The climate of tlie plains 

* TIv* ]>r<.]tfrty cf < v.'ln* h < 1 <>71 “-tniitur'* tli** ^v« t,l fil.r*'-. 

Fi'.'lor th«- ji.j- uw iv-n-Nt ni nr v iJC- fiUir ^ JJitn tlm ntlmr. liWo 

th- i-'int- nf tin- wnil kij.>v!7-. niavn-tii] 1 ^n,t ■ F.jnor tnni 1 . tho , f tl o jnu.to.] ni -- rr.it. -1 ar,.! 

.j irvx:'i.>r <.f fil.r.-- a" ^ :»r' --’1 t- Cio- tti-' -.Tratiir''- l-nn.-rm etitmiirF-I an-I f-h >u"' tIht. 

VM'Oi.l' '-f {■ tlio nl- nr I'i — iT.i,' ‘li*j Ui>rcs a heated iron euiub, — a-? la d>,'Lc iii Lurupo 

for wuratwd — ueatinya tLe i-roi'Crty. , 
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does not demand the use of wool foi' warmth during several months, 
and when tlie winter does set in, either pashnuna or European flannel 
is use<l, or more (‘ommoidy tlie ordinary cotton cloth made double and 
j)ad<led witii cotton wool. In some of the jails attempts have been made 
to make i>laids and coarse cloth. The Kashmiris also make woollezx 
clotli sometliiug like our tweeds. 

( )ne i>tlier class of fabric remains to be noticed, viz., pile or Tui'key 
carpet^. A number of these are made of great excellence at Multan, 
Avliilt' others are imported, cliiefly of small size, from Bukharci, Yar- 
kand, and KaNlniur — for wliich latter carpets pashniiiia is employed. 
The laihore Central Jail produces very fine sani])les, manufactured by the 
convicts wliose term of iin}>risoiinient is sufticiently long to admit of 
their learning to ])erfection the art, Avliich requires much more skill 
than the ordinaiy mechaiucal operations of the loom. 

3. &c. This is principally used for making coarse bags 

in whicli grain and other burdens are carried on the hacks of cattle and 
camels. Coarse blankt'ts called ‘"bora'' and mats for the floor called 
‘‘ o.vo/C' are also made of goat’s hair. la some places ropes are also 
made of hair hut are not strong. 

There is in Peshawar a flue kind of goat hair AVorkeJ into a 
pattii or clotlr 

{\iuirl Infir, The soft inner wool is Avoven into chogahs^ OA^er- 

coats.l and some kimls of cloth. But these are mostly made in the 
Kcihul, Ihikhiira and Ivoldvuu states. 

(JLASS VII. SiT.Ks. 

Tills class embraces a very important article of manufacture, Avhich 
lias heen for agc'^ carried on in tlie Panj<ih, though it is :>aid that at 
]>resent tlie silks inade at Multan and Lahore are of less value and 
excellence tlian they formerly were. 

In the exliihiti^ m of 1 SiU, however, an Amritsar firm, Mf.ssrs. 
Dkvi Svhvi anu (hii MB.v :Mi*ll, by iwiviug expre.-^slv the maimfocture, 
ami making up sdk> of the flue old qualities, demonstrated that the 
art is not lo-r. but that tliere is no longer that demand for the better made 
and more .expensive class of fabric which there Avas in the days of 
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native rule, when tlio court patronized tlio manufacture and required 
the richest products of tlie loom for its wear. 

At present the best silks are made at iMultun, l ailiorc and Jlalrlwaljulr. 
The former are principally plain, striped, or sliot silks. Silk jueces 
made plain or unicoh)urous are called ihivyal \ if they have a metal lir 
texture or shot/’ produced by tl )0 silk of war}> and wo(^f heini^ diifer' 
ent colours — the silk is calkal (hoyo/’ 

Neat check silks are also made ; these fiml the la^adiest sale anioiu;' 
European ladies ; and as they will wadi and wt^ar well tliey arc really 
valuable and useful artiedes ; they are calhal chdrhlnhxfh " 

When the silk pieces have a plain i^round colour, Imt v^‘lrle^_;■at(‘d 
by stripes of a second colour in the dire‘*tion of the l(me;t1i, iho fahriii 
is called “ gdlhadan^ Lai'i^c silk scarves, <j^encrallv square, with a rich 
gold border, arc called Turbans and waistbelts arc also inadt*^ 

of long pieces of silk witli silver gold thread 1)or»hn‘s and fringes. 

Tlie Bahawalpiir silks are reniarkable for their design : t]i<;v oftiui 
Jiave patterns in two or three colours or vnriegat<‘d by the introdmdion of 
gold or silver thread, and soiuetiines are unicolourous, tlie ])att(n'n being 
of the nature of a damask pro(luce<l by the arrangement of the threads. 

These fahric.s also arc often varied by the intermixture of satin 
or glossy portions with the plain silk. Regular satin is called '' 
and is not produced at Lahore or iMultan, or even Bahawalpiir. That 
wliich is sold in shops is imported fiami Kurojie, r>r more rarely from 
Bukhara, Yarkand and China. Russian satin also is sometimes met with. 
A kind of striped satin is brought from Hludu>tan and Bombay, and is 
called ma.sAr//.” 

There is another curious fabric produced in the Bahawalpiir territory; 
this is generally made strij)ed as a gulbadan, and is a very close woven silk, 
or a mixture of silk and oe>tton arthieally glazed. I n faet, these fabrics 
look exactlv like a jhoce of common glazed furniture chintz, and to our 
European ideas it seems a great waste of silk to make sucli fabrics out of it. 

Notwithstanding tlie local manufactures, silk ‘‘ or 

scarves worked witli gold, are largedy , imported from Benares, which 
latter place stqq)lie> the silk ( large >ilk .sheets, worn by liindiis 

in lieu <>f the p(uj(una,' or loo>e trowsers of tlie Musulmaiis ) and 
spotted handkerchiefs called “ h^'fndt. 


1 
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Silk very tlkni, almost like muslin, and inwoven with gold 

thrc^ad, are al'^o ih(mI in various parts of the Panjab, both as dopattas'^ 
or scar\'e'<, airl a> iditudds^''' which when twisted up into narrow rolls, 
like a rojje, are worn coiled round tlie head for a turban. 

KdidldaiJ) ( ^M;inco1> ) a rit-li silk fabric wmrked all over with 
patterns in gold tlirc^ad ( soinetliing like tlie cloth of gold of ancient 
days in Kiiro])e ), is not made in the Panjab excei^t perhaps at a few 
places, a^ Nahlia, afid a little at Amritsar; it is principally imported 
from Peiiares, or from Ahma(lal)ad ( Bombay ). 

( )e(‘a>i(.)nally tlu^ silk Id/rs'^ and or thick silk scarves of 

the ]>aklian and Central India, find tlieir way lip to the Punjab from 
Jluin^i, ti waller, and ritf Delhi. 

W'lvet, called “ indL'hiiinJd is not made, as far as I know, in any part 
of India, and eeiUainly not in the Jkuijab. It is in demand for native 
saddh's and '-addle eKjtli>. wliicli are made of velvet riclily embroidered 
with gold. 1 1 is als(.> iis^-d for the small car])et on wliieh kings 

and great digiiitarie> >it, and foi* cushions, and for the covering of sword 
seahhnrds. It usimI to l)e im[><n-ted fi*om Bussia via Bukhara, and was of a 
thin ((Uality : hut tin' >u])erior velvets of France and England have driven 
out tlu' trade, and the imports ai’e from Calcutta and Bomhay, Russian 
vt'lvet is Ntlll to he set'll oil tilt' seahhards of 1 iVui oi* Persian and Bukhara 

f 

swonh. Cotton vt'lw't i^ importt'd alst), none is made in the Punjab. 

l'\w fnney article^ in silk, tliat d, articles made without the aid of 
tin.' looni. nrt' more numerou> tliau tho-^e of tlie cotton or wool classes. 

tliore are tile or mutt'd saslies ; tliese are universally 

i inj>loy'-'d as a string or girdle l>y wliieh tlie pai jamas are fastened round the 
wai^t, tinw art' made <tf '-ilk netted, c-ither }dain or coloured, and tlie long 
ends of -ilk are knotttal otf and end in tassels, wliieh are sometimes 
ornamented with gold thrt'ad and heads Arc. The making of these articles is 
a trade by it^t'U (*alletl lit oh or “ d dhOaf njh d Various liead ornaments 

are imnle of silk ; among tlu'm the feiaalt.' pan'Didud which consists of 
haig skein^ of crini'-on -,ilk, which are not plaited or twisted but left 
loose, only sei‘urt*tl at each cm I by l>t'ing' hound up and the l()^ver end 
l>oing formed into a hcig tag emling with a tas>el, generally liighly 
ornamented with gt.hl thread tiu-el kc. This lung tail of ksilk is 
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})laited by the woiucii into tlic*ir hair and han^s down tlicir back^ the 
tasselis of tlic pa rdada ” j^dviug a liiiir^h to thu i)lait. 

Ilorsu trappings of all kinds, fi‘inL;*es fur thu nus(‘, thu loiiu'* ta^sids 
tliat urminiunt the trapj)ini4*s of thu saddle, and luadiii^^ lupus, railed 
hapdanVy^ are also made of silk. 

Anotliur kind of fain ‘V inamifarturo is rurious, and c‘onfin</d (‘hiuily 
to one or two men resident of the* (Jujranwalla distri(‘t, who alsu \i'>it 
I^ahore : — it consists in AvorkiniL,^ pita-es of* coloured chenillr (or pi[)in;4' of 
long* piled velvx't ) side by side on to any cloth, in such a way as to 
form patterns or designs in leaves and flowers; the i-lot I l.so^w orkt‘d 
in is made up into cnsliions — or els(‘ tlu‘ clienillc‘ is m atly irlurd - 
on to the surfa(*e of a glova^ l)ox or trinket ease ; the^e* [jresent a very 
jdeasing appearance when well made. 


CLASS VriT. 

Fntaors i\rAxrFA(;rcnKS. 

This class gradually takes us mit of the di\isien of “Textile 
Manufactures.'^ Its first division is intended for liihrirs jiot iticluded 
in the previous three classes. 

Tlte necessity for sucli a division is ajmost cxclusivelv of* Euro- 
pean creation; it will contain the canvas woven of the flax grown at 
Seaikot, and also some linen fabrics of European Uianufacture but from 
Indian fibre. 

One indig*euous fabric of tliis cla« is the coarse saeking or tdiy^ 
answering t(j the “ ijunnu " of B^uigcil ; it is us».*d for jiadviic^ or fku’ a 
floor cloth, or fur making sacks and bag^ for grain, ckc., <kc. 

The second divisi<m of this cla-'-’ eontaitis' ropes of all kinds, 
i he coiuinouest forms of tltese at*e tlie t*o]>es of ** Au/; //o////. ’ oj* the 
slieaths of the Hewer stalks of the .S fCK’IiarfUii nuhpf alrea<]v (h-^cribed ; 
ropes of hemp, and of son,'’ and a]>o of the <ir 

liuzelle jilant are comnionly u>ed. ‘I’he ooar.'er kiiuC of LTras^ rope 
Used a.-j niake-.sliift.'i by the villagers t*r agrii/ultural purpuso, aro 
hardly to be classed a.s manufacture'; and are exhihitetl with the lihroU's 
products -of Section 
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Tlie next division contains native pa})er, either pljjin or colored ; 
it dlrt’ers not in kind, like Kuropeau note paper, foolscap, tissue 
j)a])er, printini^^ paper, &c., but only in quality and excellence of 
luanufacture and in the size ot the sheets, 

Tlie paper of Kashmir is hoAvever different in kind, and is 
siqierior yet to anythiuL;* produced in this ju’oviiice, 

Sealkot is or was the famous jdace for paper, — but the jails 
now all prodiuaj pa])er, and that ( m some of them ) of excellent 
qualitv. In the jails also was originated the paper made of ruadar 

fibre, of dtipliue and df'sniod ( utti hark, ot plantain fibre, of flax tow, 
and of ‘‘ dhcik ” hai k and other materials. Old tat chopped into pieces 
is the ordinary paper materiah not old rags. 

The last division in tliis class comprises a series of mats, of 
baskets, and of chicks or light screens for doors, Avhichkeep flies and birds 
out without i^xeluding the light and air. Punkahs and hand fans and mats 
manufu'tured from the tough tihrous jiieees of the palm Icavms, and also 
of the or Chifhtnrops lidclnana^ are very common, and are 

imported largely from Pislniwar. There are also baskets and screens 
of the eulm of tlie ' or SacdtariDa imhijuj ornamented with 

patterns, &c., of woollen thread. 

CLASS IX. 

In this ohms more perhaps than in any other is the special skill 
of the native artizan-^ displayed, Tt includes enihroiderv of all kinds, 

the ricli g<.>ld embroideries c)f saddles, ' nf^fsitads/ and ^ c/iOffuh^/ the 
beautiful silk needlework in paslimina, cottr)n, and net, — and lastly 
the wonderful Kashmir (fhdiknr'' or needle-worked goods, consisting 
i)f .'-bawls, caps. e()ats, and chugas, whose sub>tance is pashiiuna, but 
the pattern i> woi ked hy hand stitching to a degree of flneuess that is 
})erfectly marvellous. 

In these worLs, tlio great patience and extreme delicacy of 
finger of the workman is exliibited to the utmost. Many of the 
eiuhroidtaed >])ecimens mu>t have required the patient minute labour of 
iN»rme(uuive months, — and the Imautiful arrangement of colour, and 
great varnuy and t h^gance of de-ign in pattern are very striking. 
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Tlie perception of colour appears intuitiv'e ; tlL(*y lia\ e an 

einpiriir knowledi^e of what the coinplenieiitai y cadours are, and know 
that setting one beside its coinphanentary tlirows out botli to tlie great(,‘st 
effect, — or gives them cc/> ” — as the native plirase is. It is however 
needless to observe that tliey have no knowlialge of the princij>les of 
colouring, and hence it not seldom happens that tlieir c'olour degenerates 
into glare, and their contrasts into gaudiness. Much might be dom‘ by 
educated supervision, in leading and restraining this natural impulse, 
so valuable in itself as a foundation in design art. 

The elegance in pattern of tliese embroideries as also in tlie, 
woven shawls, is scarcely less remarkable than the sele(*tion and 
arrangement of colour ; and this is a very notiovorihy ciicuiiistanctg 
because it shows that the })ower of design in tracing patteiais, whether 
it be on a shawl, or on an enamelled cup, or on a gold inlaid shield, 
is a different power from designing in solid. In the late exhibition 
for instance, on all sides we could see beautiful patterns there were en- 
amelled wares from Multan, chased silver from Kaslimii’, glazed tiles from 
jMultau again, embroideries fiom iJelhi, Laliore, Amritsar, Kaslniiii and 
Liidiana, elaborate borders and illuminated titles to manuscri})ts, — all 
covered with designs as beautiful in eoneej)tioii as they were faultless in 
execution, but for be^uity of Jorut we looked iii vain. Ihe lew articles 
that had anything like elegant shape were almost entirely copied 
or maffe to order, and under supervision, Ijiit take ^iny purely native 
article sav one of the rarved marble cliairs tigured in Class XV. The 
back and sides are covered with tra<‘ery in pattern most beautiful, 
but the treneral fvi'nt ol tlie chair is ludeous and clumsy to a 
degree. The same thing perpetually appeals also m iiati\e drawings i 1 
have before me as I Avrite a native iinrtrait of Ills Highness the Maha- 
rajah of Kashmir and Jaimi ; the tiguro is seated resting against a 
velvet cushion, w hich is }>laced in the centre ef a earpet, with an attendant 
behind : in the first place the pajier is bordered round w itli an 
edging of flow^er tracery, very beautifully comjilete ; as to the 
picture itself, the velvet cushion on Avhich the king reposes is wrought 
out Avith all its little pattern of gold eifihroidery, and the blue carpet 
on AAdiich the masnad is placed shows a miracle of tracery in gold and 
white,— but the figure itself, the "Jvrtn. ’ part of the picture, is 
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(‘ontorted, uml tlie o-racuful folds which the soft muslin in which he 
is (dothed would naturally assuiiio are represented by lines conventional, 
stiff and utterly im})ossible, drawn without a thought of the original. 
The explanation is easy : the artist had the oriental perception of 
tracery and Hat designing, — of solid form he had none. 

It Is not a little remarkable that the countries where form has? 
been most appreciated have been less prolific in ixitterns, or traced 
design. In amdent (Jreeee utkI liome, for instance, where grandeur 
of form and severe trutli of outline, coupled however Avith the 
most perfect grace, are pre-eminent in every sculpture and building, 
Ave see comparatively little of fine jnittern design. AVe luiAm, no doubt, 
tesselated pavenuaits, and Etruscan and (dreek borders, but the patterns 
are few, and constantly rejjoated, rigidly simple, and ahvays occupy a 
j)lace entirely secondary and subservient. 

1 1 may be objected to this depreciation of tlie natiA^e perception 
(d*form, that (‘onsiderable elegance is displayed in their A^essels and vasOvS, 
but tliis is not a fair test : for Avheii the clay is placed on the Avheel 
there is a tendemw in tlie gyrations of the wheel to produce certain forms 
in themselves elegant. When the first })otters pressed their hands on 
the clay and the vessel came fortli of a shape that Avas elegant, it Avas 
a c]ian<‘e : the potter had no design to inake it with thi3 particular 
(Uirve that gives grace and beauty. But Avheii once the vessel was made, 
and beautiful or not answered the ])urpose for which it was intended, 
Avhether a long maficed or Avater bottle, or a or a 

*' it became an established form, and Avas copied ever after, and 
copied not only in pottery, but in metal : hence the elegance of a feAV of 
the suralus and cups in sih'er is easily explained, and in no AAwy 
3nilitatt‘s against the general principle that traced design is separate 
from form doign. 

T have extended this notice beyond the limits of a preliminary 
sketch: hut the cla^s of embroidery is one so remarkable, and the 
subject of pattern in general fs forced on our notice by the Avhole 
collectiim so strongly, tliat it is impossible to avoid devoting some j>ages 
to it. Eurm and design in pictures and in architecture have been 
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excliulod from this place, l)Ut I sliall recur to tins interesting subject 
wlieii wo conic to the tine art cullectioii in >Section D. 

CLASS X. 

Tills class gives an ojiportunitv for tlic display of the p<‘culiariti(‘S 
of dress to he found within tlie varied districts of tlie pro\ ince. 'J'h(‘ 
wild niarauding tribes of tlie hills and ]^(‘shawar and down to the Diuajat, 
the inhabitants of the ])eaceful and settled plains, in their sevtaal 
occupations or castes, Hindu and Arussulnian, Jat, .Viain, Hanva, Kliatri, 
Brahmin, ^lunshi, the lull j)eui)le of the Kangra and Simla States, as far 
as to the borders of ddiihet, of Ladak and Spiti, of Kaslunir and Kabul, — 
all are represented in tlie })rovince i]i one part or anotlier ; ami their 
distinctive dresses, turl)ans, or slioes, ^Scc, &<*., form iiit(*resting articles 
for exliibition. Under tlie same class are also included tlie articles of 
clothing wliich are^ exliiliited as specimens of work, and not tor the sake 
of the form of the dress. Also all article's wliich illustrate ethnogra- 
phic peculiarities, or have refereiice to particular customs, ceremonies and 
superstitions^ are liere iiieluded. 


CLASS XL 

This class is for Leather Coods. The origdnal native mamifacdures 
of leatlier are not extensive^. Comiiien slices, sad<llerv, book-lundiiig, 
water-hags and buckets, are almost tlie only leather articles in coniiuoii 
iLse ; but the iutcNtiiial skin of various animals is made hv mouldim^ 
wlieii wet into bottles or jars for liolding oil &c, and camel hide is 
oeeasioiially emplove<l fur tlie di^lies of weigliing scales &e. The more 
jaomising kinds of leatlier manufacture in tliis chiNS are tlie result of 
European demand on the one hand, and European iimtruetion on the 
other, and now superior hook-hinding, saddlerv, harness and En'di>h 
buot.s and slioc.s, vuiy well made, form a i)art of the collection. 

CLASS XII. 

This is a larj^-c and iin})ortant cla>s, ^ emhracin" all manufactures 
in metal. The ela-^s is suh-divifled accordin'^ to the metal employed, and 
primarily into tlie two main divisions of work in the precious aiul 
nun precious metals. 
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The sub-classes A 'and B contain samples of the woi'k in copper, 
brass and bell metal, cluefly in the form of vessels tor cooking, drinking 
and holding water. Such vessels are always used wherever the people 
are rich enough to have them, it is only the very po(>rest that ai*e con- 
fined entirely to earthenware ]^ots. Bough iron-work was included in the 
exhibition ; screws, nails, iron pans, and iui})lemeuts, were shewn, 

hut fni’ined mother a large nor an importaut collection, but one in Avliich 
there was very great room for improvement ; it is possible however that 
many exhihitors were deterred from sending specimens hy the great 
wc'ight and congee puait cost of carriage, and also by the unsightliness of 
the objects themselves. Tlie exhibition prize for the best l^iece of rough 
filed iron-work (*ould not he awarded. Sub-class C contains cutleiy, the 
best samples of w]ii(*h are the manufacture of table knives from Shahpiir, 
and of various articles from Gujrat and Sealkot, but all on the European 
model, some of the latter under European superintendence also. A 
portion of the large collection of swords and daggers exhibited for the 
sake of their blades came under this class. It may be added that 
there is sonu; ditKcnlty in classifying these articles, and a number will 
he found in this class, some more among the works in the precious me- 
tals, a few under jewellery, and a number in section C, in tlie clas^ 
XXVI II — devoted to ainus. The principle of classitication is deiived 
from a consideration of the promiiieut charaeteristics of the specimen. If 
a wcaj^on exhibits a peculiar form and name, — as the long juggling 
sword, the twisted bicliwa or dagger, or the katar, it is included in the 
proper cla^s as a wea[>on; hut if the form presents nothing remarkable, but 
the blade is of beautiful metal, or tinely tempered and watered, it is shown 
as a sample of stei^l under the present class ; if it is inlaid Avdth gold 
the specimen will consort with koft^jari or inland gold work, — 
if the liandle and .'^cahhard are richly jewelled or enamelled, it forms 
part of the jewellery collection. In one instance daggers, whose han- 
dles and ^heaths were of tinely carved ivory, and the blades quite 
ordinary both as to shape and metal, have been included as ivory 
carvings.’’ 

The next great division of this class contains work in the precious 
metals. In tlie exhibition tlieie was a collection of considerable beauty. 
The tir.'-t sub-cla>s i?? divided to illustrate tlie manufactures of gold 

O 
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^vilv\ suoh tlun^ad, and i^nld inilitary lace, i^old rd*_i’in<^'s 

and ril>l)and>, c'tc., callrd h^fluhid ff ‘' /// ''/v\s7// ‘'luxs^ ‘W^//r//n/, \(*c. 

In tin* nr\t olas- t\u) ynld tlivrad and fine llattrnnd A\ircs of iho 
Kn nn‘r arr found \V(»\ fii into i^old rlotli l)y tlic aid ul a :^ilk \\ar|> and 
toviiuno' tile vu'li patti'rns (>i a litaiai'C'^ kiniklial), or the ^ohh.ai >lu‘(“n 
of a inottfl H or ’ 


ra‘avin<4 tlu'se li-a'lit fahri(‘s of i^'ol<l, illustrating^ the wondorfid 
nialleahility and ductility of tlic j^rivious metals, we ronie to anotlna* 
cla^s, where the same metal> aia- e\hihit(‘d in a moie solid lorni, iti cups 
and ve>scls l>oth plain and oi'iiam^ ntah <>r chased ovm* with th(‘ hi.-aiit ilul 
flower work in relief as in the Kash’.nir silver. 


Tn thi>> (‘lass art‘ also im'hided a inultitude of trinkets \\lu>st‘ endlos 
sha])es and names are as curious as th('y aia* ]Miz/linLr ; several of tie 
are local, and woiai only hy certain trihes, and will la'ceivti lull ni>tic(j 
in their proptU’ pla<‘e. 

Next (Mune the heautiful kofte*ari work, arms and shi(‘lds, ]»en- 
hoxes and (‘a''k(‘ts, comhs^ huttons, pajca’-knu (‘s, letter ^\■elL^h^s and 
many other articles of iron, jiolislnnl and wi'ou^ht all ovta* with cuimais 
deyices in lcoU lines made hy hamnierinL;' in ^old wire. 

T^ast in this (*lass, is a snl)-(hyi^ion to recei\'(‘ a fewsanijih s oi platino’, 
hoth watt‘r and (*h‘ctro-plat(\ "I In* foiain*]’ ha> Ixsai (hne* lor yt-ais m the 
cities of this ]U’ovinc(* hy r)\'<‘rlaytn! 4 ' with thin o^ld, — hut the latter is 
quite new, ainA lias hcen practiced hy a tew wm'kmeu witli lair suceL^>. 

CJ.Ass XI rr. 

Oontains tlic sam]>h's ot natiye |e\\'ell(-ry and enamelliiiLT* Flie la.tter 
is noticahh* chu'tlv on tin;* hacks of set jew^K. many laiiLCs and hraeelet'' 
heino- tini'^hed with enaiin'lliiiLC in this way : hut tin* un*»t showy pieee> of 
enamelhno' arc the >ily(*r ya>e^ ti'om Ka-hmfr ainl ^fultan and the « na- 
uielled je^yellery of Ivanyi’a :'-~a pattern is tormed on the sih'er in IiIl^Ii 
rehef and tlie lower flirts filh'il up with colouretl enamel, s(» that the 
surhu'e pi'c^eiited is that (4" a (‘oloiu’ed ^L^ruund, with >ilyer leaye^. and 
dowers, delineated upon it. 

d'he je^yellery, ]'»roperly >o (*al]^'d, eoii'^i^ts (rf cut and >et lu 

gold for rini^-, ncckiaco, armlet'-, Xc. The iiatiye names ainl wiin lies 
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of ;iiv iM i-fVctly en<llos>, and vary in diHcreut districts. Trinkets! 

and ornament:^ in >ilvi-r and ydd, all included under tlie general term 
>''' I are worn l>y kotli sexes, but es])ccially by women. 

Almost tlie oidv gems esteenual by natives for their fine.st ornaments 
are rubles, eiiu r.dds, diananuls and pearls ; all tlio others are despised, 
and -'.I PI ill ill's are ipiite uncommon, and only worn in the “ ik'u roti)," 
or at inlet ^vith nine gems.* 'fhe lower order of jewels, such as agates 
and eoi’iielians are eondeniiied to fhe raid< of iKHjl mihs " or “ ukidI.iis," 
.vtoiie, I'or '^Ignei ring-' or bead" for ro"aries, 'fhe gauusareall imported ; — 
Millie" from ('eyloii and Ihirmah, diamonds from Central India, but many 
from ( 'aleult.i, from iJrazil, ke. ; emeialds are not found anywhere in 
India, but "tones of lmmens(> "ize are to be met with, tilled however with 
tlaW" : -thev an' all imported. An ai'eouut of these gems will be 
found in "oetion A, under the ehms devoted to minerals used for 
ornament, at page IP ot vi il. 1 . 

'I’liere i" another el-i"" of jewellery which deserves notice, viz., 
that of' nelhi made in F.uropean ta"hion, with stones cut as in P,uroj)e, 
whii h latter are ehletly brought from Calcutta. Very good native work 
in imitation of F.uropean aUo done at Kangra — but jirincipally in gold 
and eiiatnel not with "tone". 

Cl.ASS XIV. 

1" a ela"S de"igned to imdude roek crystal cups, and handle.s, 
a'Mte b.ovi". jade va'C". and other article" of vertu not strictly to 
be cl.'i""ed with geiU". 

CLAS.-S XV. 

tVe IM"" on to a ditfereiit series of maiuifacture.s, vi/., those in 
wdiie'i wood and ivory are the ehiet material". 

Fir"t emiv " furniture. Thi" is prim-ipally hy Fiiropean hand" in the 
regiment. \l work"hop". or by native" under Fiuropeaii ."iiiierintendeuce. 

X’atiN C" nsi’ -o little furniture beyond eliair.", beds and boxes, that 
then- i" no "Cope t'or a t.ative eolleotiou of furniture. 

The " Hid divi"iiiu of the class contain" all the wood carvings, 
som-' in the f-rm of articles of funitnre, such as legs of beds, bo.xcs. 
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Avulkini^ sticks and oilier articles. A few articles are (►f \V(kk 1 iiilai<l 
with ivory with i(reat neatness and skill. 

"J'lu‘ third division is ex]>res>ly for the turned wood war(‘ of 
Viik Tattan and otlua* j^laces ; tin* turned vases, hoves, 4 .X(‘., hciic^ 
afterwards covered w ith varieir;ited lac<|Uer and J^oli^lled. 

(M.ASS XVI. 

Contains all the cl(*licate ivory carvine^ of Delhi and Ainrit>an 

Cd.ASS X\'l I. 

Almost specially <*onNtru(*ted for the wares of Kashmir ; for heyond 
a rude ])api(jr maein' from Muzaflai^^arh, tlnaa- is lianlly any mad** in 
the pr<»vince. The Kaslimir boxes, |)en-trav>, card ca^i‘s, \a-., aro some ui’ 
them of wood, and some of ])a])ier nnu'he — the pulj) of old jjajx r, moul<le(h 
l)n ‘ssed and <lried into tin* desired form, ddie surla«-e of’ tliese aiuieles 
is most beautifully and delicately j)ainted over in Lfohl, oi' (*o]ours, or 
both, on a Lfround of some colour previously laid on. Xhuliino eau 
e\(‘eed the delicacy of the flower jKitterns or the shawl patterns which 
are delineated on them ; tlie ljIoss is yiven by a varnish of copal. 

f’LAss XVI r I. 

Includes all the ceramic art of the juawince. 

(bmcrally speakin^^ m^tliiiiLT i^ madr* hut rude porous eartlnuai 
vessels of tile various forms of water hottles, cups, j)ans^ and ‘wA yr///.s- 
or ''ishuttis' (cooking' pots) ; liut several districts liave produced heautiful 
thin ]>aper jiottery, iinglazed, and tlie Kolitak district lias a veiy jdr*asing 
variety formed of brownish (day, the surface of wliicli i> ril>hed or 
marked and indented wdtli jiattorns, and then has a pearly lustre given 
to it by the addition of finely powalered talc. 

Some of the pottery is of a pale yellow^, and a little of a black colour ; 
the latter is exhibited witli a pattern wTirked in on it wutb quicksilvrr 
and tin leaf, which is not i)ermanent but to look at has a sufficiently 
pleasing eftect. There are a few specimen.s of pottery ])ainted c>ver, 
and of pottery to which the lacquer of the turned wood lias h(‘en 
applied, the latter is very fairly durable w hen well made. 

Some of the Jails exhibited glazed pottery, wdiich show's great progress, 
both as to form, colour, and quality of glaze ; but still tlie art is rude ami 
imperfect; and the apparatus and substunees employed need iiijju’ovemeiit. 
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From T.mlliiMna tlio o\]iil>itl(>n IkuI a Inr^e seriei^ of ceramic vases 
on (*laN>iral or (juasi-clussieal models. The olazod tiles under this 
cla^s art‘ somr of thmn very oood and of brilliant colour, being both 
ancient and of modern manufacture. 

CLASS XIX. 

Thi-; la'prcstMits tlie attempts of tim ])n>vinco at glass making. 

ddie criid(^ g!a<s is a tliick grtamlsh material from Avhich bulbous 
bottU'-^ a]‘(‘ blown, but no advaiu'c in tliis Inis liitlierto been made; the 
tuoL. tin* furinuM' ami the annealing are all on the smallest scale, and of 
the 1 nde>t and most nn>ati'^factory kiml. Tlie b*w white glass articles 
that art‘ madt*, arc made of brokmi lviro]»(‘aTj artieb‘s mdtiMl down. Tlie 
best gla-.> is made at Jkiiilpat and Karnal, tiny tliere also silver glass 
with soun' success. Some tolera])Ie white glass candle slnidles wore sent 
tVoin Fatviila, and some tam'V articb‘> from I.abore. As yet glass Is not 

ibr ilrinking out ot* by natives, and tlnit employe<l by Kuro])eans is 
im|MTted. as is also window glass ; lienee there is no stimulus given to 
the manutaeture. 

CLASS XX. 

Whicli <‘om ludes tlie seetion, is designed for the few articles of 
ornament or of fain*v work that (a>ubl not he conveniently included in 
anv etdbe regidar <*la<sos. Native ingenuity is often and not altogether 
unsueees'-fullv extavised in ]>reduriteg faiu'V or ornamental goods. 

In the toregoing* v-^ketcli it is hoped tlie reader will have gained some 
idea ef what lu‘ may expect to find detailed under tlio various classes. 
He will >t‘e there, tlie re.^ult of patient m<lu'^trv struggling wuth rude 
materiab, impertect tools, and ignoranee of any principles by wdii<‘h 
to learn t«.> im[>r<»vt‘ them, and oppo>^‘ l, alheit unci )nv:(^i(>n>jly^ that 

apathy and di^lik ‘ tor change which ]u*oduct*s an almost insurin<^untal)le 
obstacle to tin* introtl action ot new methods, even w'hen their superiority, 
ac'tually exliihited, <‘annot he denied. 

In other branches <vf manufacture, wdiere the material is more 
]>liant and seems dependent on^ patient delicate handling, combined with 
a p»>w*cr ot pattern making and colour arranging, — we see all the 
exr*ellencie> ot tlie best manufacture <lisplayed at once ; the emViroideries, 
tlie -liawL, the inlaid work are without rival. It only remains to ask 
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couUl i\nt this oX-CgIIcucu be produced with less labour, less time and 
less expense ( 

Not\vithstandini( fclie general ba<*kwardue>ss of mau/if u*tiudn<>' skill, 
the conimencenient of Kui'opean inilueiu‘e o(‘ tlu^ Ircst kind on the 
inanufactun‘s is clearly perceptibh\ New inattu'ials hyv , Ixuno* turned to 
ac(‘ount, l>etter tools are beiin^ tried, in spite of tlu‘ a])athy and disliki^ jus^t 
alluded to ; better form and bi tter iinish is already diset‘rni!>le in tlu^ 
articles of furniture, (Uitliny, ji‘Wi‘]lerv and many otiiers ; while i‘veu in llu) 
exelusively nativi' art of slniwl makiuLt, tin' valne of Ihnopoan d(*si.rjj 
and colour teaehino is to In; traced in several of tin* prinluctions of 
Amrit>ar looms. 

Idle surVi'V of tln^ manufaetuies is on tin* wlioh* an eneom'aLcin*^ 
one ; advance though very sl»)W' is bthn^ maile in almost i*vei-v <iepai tment. 

Our jilils introdiu*c betti*!' styli*s oi work, ami slnmhl Ix^* eneouraLC*‘d 
to Oi) still birther, ami witli still ij^r(‘ater eare and att^'ntii>n to s^h^ that the 
skill actjuired is not tlinovn away or lost ; ])ri\ate manufa<*t\irers, 
rcij^imental workshops, railway industrial \vorksln»ps and mi.-.sioii 
industrial schools are all tendiuo- to ;^ive tin* onward impulse 

The establishnn*ut of o;ood industrial ainl di*siLCn aj t siOunds is Uiuv 
a ih*sideratum ; in many places the p(*o|)le are iapj‘ fi»r t!n‘iu and would 
glailly learn. The establisluui'Ut of sueli a seln>o] at Lahore has l>eon • 

determined on, and will no iloubt lHH‘ome the centre <d’ im])rovi*m(mt on 
all hands. Not a little wall be Gained if we can su<‘eei*(l in teaching tln> 
manufacturers tlie prini*i[des on wdinli the proce»es of <lyeiu<x, metal 
Working, weaving and the like depend ; guided by >ucli knowlealge, 
it is p(>s^il)le to (‘tfeet tlio>e impro\a‘iin’nt> wliieli are urgently re<juiiad 
both in material and imph'un nt^ ; mere empiric knowledge of 
certain rude p^oce-se^ can I)- hande d down a- in tlu- country from latlier 
to svui, but never can lead to any advance or improvement. A v< ry 
im})ovtant point which sliouM iM*cu[>y the attention of the educational 
authorities is the necosity of te;ic]uug and spreading a knowdedgf of 
tlie (‘leinents of natural sciemv, C'^^jeeially Clieiiii-ctry, LotaTiy, Klectri- 
city. Hydrostatics and M*sd\aui<’s. Al^iust every [►rocess of art or 
inanutaeture is dependent oit one or other of tliese s< A*neeN ; and if a 
know ledge of them w ere to begin to prevail among the educated classes, 
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iinproveinent -would gradually spread as it has in Europe to the masses, 
and the result would be that every manufacture in the country would 
eventually be benelitted ; wo woidd then see improvement carried into 
paper making, cutlery, jiuttery, glass blowing, in which it is most 
rtspiired, and even the old cotton and silk weaving loom might give 
way before a simple, cheap and imj»roved substitute, 
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This Section is at prest-nt <lt.‘stinr(l to orcupv lait a small spa(‘(* in tl)o 
account ot the Ihoducts of the Punjaf>. Tlit* distribution of ( Musson umhu' 
it, given at ])age xxxiii Volume I, is rather intended foi an 
tjxhibition wheie hotli native and import<'d inaelnneiv is displavtd, 
than a sclieiiie ot classification adaptable to the actually existing in 
fligetious niachiiiery of the l\iiijab. .Vccordingly, these (JIasMs in lint 
scheme that are noted below aseontaining iiotliing, will be omitted in the 
descrijitive catalogue which follows : - 

CLASS XXL- 'th)e tian'rrs, ilus class i> blank. 

CLASS XX 1 1 . —Distributed under lour divisi(m"' : w'e have a few 
samples thus : — 

Division I , — Jlnchi nes for )*aisinff — Theia' is the Der.sian wheel, 

the Lao-rdiaras” the '' Dhankli ' and tlie “ Chalar.'' 

Division 1 1. —Machines for niising w eights ; — is blank. 

Divr-NioN III. — Corriffgrs , — There is no great variety, but the indigen- 
ous carriages are admirably adapted for the purposes thev arc 
huilt to serve : and the Ekka. " being built on the vt*rv prinei]de 
adt‘]»te(l some vi ais buck m the llans<.un ealy will deserve notic«\ 



Dnisiov ]\. — JiOthf'nj /Vo//0 - Althoiigli under eflbctivo supervision 
native workmen are able to build raihvav earriages, and to do 
great deal of useful rnetal and other work in rt'pairing and fitting 
inaehinery, all the sperimen«> in sm-li a division being purely «yf 
European origiiy will have no place in tliis book. 
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Di visiox V . — Models of Boats . — This Section will contain an account of 
the boats that have been in use on the Punjab rivers from time 
immemorial. Like almost everything else the art of boat building 
is stationary ; and I doubt not that traces of Alexander’s boat 
building may still be found in the Jheluin boat of to-day. 

CLASS XXI 11. — Iiiati'iiincnts for u'ehjliltKj and reijistering : — is 
separated into two divisions : — 


D ivisiox I . — Tlorological Instriuvenls, which is a blank, except in the 
remarkable instance to be noted in itsj)roper place. 


B ivisiiox TT. — IVeUjliiny Jnstrionents are represented only by the com- 
mon taraiN or scale, with the suspended trays at either end of the 
beam. It is generally made of Avood and with leather and basket 
Avork for larger work, wliile for joAvellers and others a small steel 
beam carrying little hemisjdierical brass cups hung on Avith tliree 
silk threads is used. Idle balance is indicated by the pointed tongue 
“kantha*^ of the beam, just as in Euro])ean scales. They are 
always fitted into a little wooden case, in Avliich one cup lies OA^er 
the other, and the case is shaped thus ^ 


Tlie steehyard is unkown. 



CLASS XXIV.— Contains Jlothcnwtiral (tml Phllosoi>hkal 
UfstrinnOfls, and is unrepresented, saA’e by the instruments ( still to be 
fouiul) used by native astrologers, iuehidin ' the astrolabe, and instruments 
fur cletennining latitude and longitude, equation of time, and so forth. 


CLASS XX^ . — will present a small, but 
somewhat curious (Collection, showing how far the sur(»-ical art has o*one 
among a pe(qdc Avho consider the noMe art — one of the great poAvers 
wliercKy we (‘ontend against the host ofsuHerrng and misery in the Avorid — 
onlv lit tb)r Ibirfiers am.! Ifiaeksiniths ; and Avho found their sur<'>^crA\ 

* r ' O t. ' 

like their niodiciiie, on a ]>m’oly empirical basis. The patience of the natiA'e 
charmaer, however, is admirably exhibited l)y the knoAvn surgical processes^ 
most ut them being as slow and tedious for the operator^ as they require 
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; putieiioe and dotcriniiicd >su1Jnli^.sluu in the suljject. Tlic (U*lioaey ot 
V: Imndlini,^ and .skill in using rougli weapons, wlu(‘li natives nndoubU'dly 
possess, will further ap])ear in tlicir o})erutions lor cutaraet, and lor 
restoring the cartilage of the nose. 

CLASS XXVT. — {Jl^^sical ittslrfdarnts) will contain a serieg 
W which 'is certainly curious and interesting, however uiunelodious to 
f European ears the twang of the ” or guitar inay he. 

CLASS XXVIT. — fy-H'l's and ^^nudl y/ca7o’/o\?. — This Class is 
represented by a few small articles, wliicli show howi^ver an embryo 
ingenuity which might receive great development in future, and under 
suitable guidance. 

CLASS XXVIIT.— Contains sj)eriinens Arrds and ^ >rdnanc€. 

CLASS XXIX.— J/oc/oCc?’y 0//f/ Tr<ah> I 
Division I. — Used in Manual lradcs,^\. great many of the iniplementg 
which arc required for various manufactures have already been 
described in Section B. of this Volume. J use this Division 
to contain a variety of miscellaneous information as to Tools 
and Trades whiclx I could not include fOsewlierc. 

Division IT. — A(jrn:^dtn r<d aia reprc'.'Mited by tlio somewhat 

rude, hut by no means inefficient implements used all over 
the country. They liave at least tljc merit of extreme cheapness. 
The common cultivator would be almo>t ruined by the price of 
an English plough : at least by what it would cost out liere. 

Division III. — Shews a similar series of tools used in horticulture. 

CLASS XXX. — {PJfnto(/r(fj)J,ic Ajyufratffs) is blank. 

CLASS XXXT. — C'o/it ^fsed n) i'clntAK'tuvc, T nder thlg 
Class will be given some notes on the houses built in various parts of tlie 
Punjab, and some remarks also on the coT^truction of wells. 

The Class Machinery, which occupies a large portion of the great 
European Exhibition Catalogues, is thus reduced in the Punjab to very 
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narrow limits. All the progress that has l)een made in the introduction of 
machinery is of European origin. Nor is tliis to he wondered at, for the 
manufaeture of maehinery demands many aids wliieh the Punjab at 
present has not. Fii’st, there must he tlie inventive mind long trained by 
(‘lose study of the successive processes which one by one have perfected 
the construction of tnachines in Europe. Next there must be large foundries, 
and abundant supply of fuel for large and powerful furnaces ; metal- 
lurgy must be brought to a high degree of perfection ; fine and malleable iron, 
])ure and even tempered steel, well compounded metals, must be produced 
in abundance. Again, the making of one machine requires the aid of 
many others. All the machinery re(]uisite for casting metal, all the contri- 
vances for turning, planing, boring, and shajhng metal, that are now seen 
in the great engine factories of Europe, must be brought into play. Still, 
the day is perhaps not far distant when we may have inachinery of native 
manufacture. Already the workshops of Rurki, Madhopur, and of the 
great railway stations, employ hundreds of native artisans, who are thus 
becoming familiarized with the arts of forging and casting metal, and 
Avith the control of poAverful engines and prime movers, Avhether Avorked 
by Awater power as at Madhopore and Rurki, or by steam as at the 
Lahore and other I'aihvay Avorkshops. These abundantly prove 
that the native Avorkinan is not wanting either in sagacity or in poAver ; 
and these works under European supervision are but the first step 
towards Avorks AA'here the learners have become teachers, and Avhence 
the arts imported from abroad have gradually become naturalized and 
familiar. 
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CHi-i^SS "V. 

COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

To tlio of Mi.iuufm-t Mi’o u[>w.uvls from tho lir^t L,Mtlh'rlnLT of tlio »M>tton 

]mm1n to tlio tiihil from tiio ot tin* wovtMi taUriu, wo rof^T to t lo* ol’!il»rrs 

when*, iiudor the head of raw cotton, the tir.st part of the story has h».*<*u toM ; snlVir,* a 
hon* to say tU.it th.j native <“ottoii til>re is of luu -h shorter st iple tliaii tin? Aniericaii v.anot les, 
and thatevtii the latter wln?M ai'^-iimatized .>in.‘w, e\et*pt under very favor.ti'le (‘iivuiiistanen'N, a 
tend<*ih'V to >ln>rteii .ihso. 

When tlie <‘otton is «^eit liered and separated from the* hu'.ks of the pod, the fu'st step to 
separate tile fibre from tin* seed to whieli it is attached. This is t-lVected h\ the“ ^ 
a very simple little app.ir.ituSj conslstni'_: of u [»air of roli<*rs, supported between two 
upr ights fixed on to a wooden st.uid: tin* ro]h‘rs are just suflielently far apart to all'ov the 
e<>tton hut not the seed to pass hetweeii. The ends 4>f the roller'* are < ut into wornn-d ser4‘W'>, 
which woik one into the other and cause both rollers to revolve, when force is ap[died to a 
wood**!! le\er handle attached to the upper one. 

Tile cotton haviiny passed throuyli this proi-e^'., is cleaned from hroken bits of seed and 
dirt, anil also frayed mit and separ.ited, by a. very sim[ile a[iparalns called .i “ d’liis 

is little more than a itow loosely struii;^ and suspended from the emlinu' of the room, d’iie 
opeiMtor sits on the L^round, and tlie how U*.‘s Uc*ai ly on the 'ground ; t]n*opcrat u’ twi>,t > a little 
stii.‘k round tliestriu:: in the eeiitn*, and [dacin^' the bow-strin^^ over a litth* lieapofeolt m, 
by the aid of the little stick, t^^.l^L^s the striin^' aL^^'Linst the <*otton, which is frayed out and 
eh'UTied simply l>y the vibration of the strlu.," ; the [*asser hy can constantly hear the twangui;.^ 
of this bow' as he ap[*roac]ies the shop. 

AN lieu the ciUtoii is thus cleanei], it is formed into spindle >liaped lumps orhalK, ealle.l 
“ puni” from which thr.ai I is drawn out .lu I twi'stc* 1. This is do:n 3 iiy t In* aid ofa ch o7.m,” a 
very simple instrument, consist iiii^ of a larije lantern wheel* ah jut a loot or ei_ihte‘.*n inches in 
♦liainetiT, whicli turned hv ]ia>id e* mimnnieates hy a hand with a very small rechliki* whe*d which 
revolves rajodlv ; from the side of the reel or small whe'd an iron spike piojc* ts, over wha h 
a hollow LTixi'is straw is sli]>j»e«l and on wliieh the cotton tliread is wound as f.i'.t as it is spun. 

The thread beiniTthiKobt line 1, it is woiiiid oT from the reds of the charkha and on- 
verte 1 into the form nf 1 irjfc* skeius bv win lin_T it <>vc*r a wooden frame* i.cilled “ In 

this'-tate it is [*ut into t!ie* weaver’s hau ls. The w'eaver o[u‘ms out the sk‘‘in into a eirch* which 
he then [daces ‘>u a sort of sk ‘hdoii ^ vlin ler, or ratlioi* pyramid sh.i[>ed \vhe»d, from wlii.-h, 
wd’.ile* I'evoU iuiT, the thread is airain wound oil on hits of reed leu* Use. Next, the we!> ol tlie 
fabric has to be [»rt‘[>ar**d, wdiich is of c< »ur^e double*. In or l^'i* to do this, a smo »th pn-ce “f 
clean ground is seh** ted, and [muxs of [M‘gs are ^et up, at iuti'rvals of two yards or le-'. iii two 
]»aralled rows. A ['er^oii then takes in each hand a stick, at the bott<mi of whicji is a rev.dv- 
iiiLT reel eharae'd with thread ; he li.xes to the first [<eg one mi 1 of the thread on the r«‘el, and 
then walks along the [legs, first deovu one row and u[* the next, and so tic* tlirea'l unwind'* as 
he iTocs, and in* takes care t*. let tic* thread fall alternately outside ami in>ide ‘’.ich peg : --^thus 

* Thr <• uf t'Vo til-. -VI Mf w Kj'l .**-1) ir.it*' ! hy of w**..' t . t^>‘ op ** <>f 2 nr a 

ill. ]c‘- . til. *-i,o ..f tin wilt t.1 CjiUicd by a net uf string 'jtictchcd b'.l'^evn iLi* t'Nc'UScs, ov.-r tUi* 

suiiacc tin. cun-.i i*j\ .,>1% ts. 
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a iiumLer of til reads are deposited on the j>ronnd over the pegs, and the workman goes on 
uuwiiKliiig till there are threads enough for his i>urpose. The requisite iiuniher of threads is 
calculated ae(‘ording to the hreadthof the intended fabric; the threads are then carefully taheu 
np otf the ground. The double rows of pegs having served to keep the two sets ofth reads apart, 
sticks of sarkaiuV’ grass are also inserted breadthwise to keep them from becoming re- 
entangled. The workman next spread out the threads to the breadth of the intended xveb ; 
one end of the weh is then tied to a stick fixed in the ground and the other held by another 
man and stretched out to its hill length, wlieii it is well hrushed with a hroad hrush (called 
“ hih Ji") to idealise the threads from the little ])artieles of cotton seed and other impurities 
that in\arlably stick to the thread. It is now ready to be transferred to the loom. 

All nativii cotton fabrics are made in one or other of four stvles : — 

1st. Tliese are phiiii (doths, either w'ove Avith a single thread or Avith Iavo or tliree or 
four thrcails, accau'ding to the reipiired stoutness of the fahide, from the thinnest “ wmZ'/iUir’ 
or‘’ cAvv/7/” to the thickest “ ihfvree)^ for all these the Aveh is nnicolorous. 

2nd. Are (doths Avith a longitudinal stripe, of Avhich the type is the ms'i or Avith a 
cht'( k pattern as the “ hhhjt the Aveh here has coloured threads introduced at intei'Aaals 
for the stripe. Jahhalpiiri'’ durrees are also made on this principle. Both these kinds 
are wove plain and called “ sadahafi/’ 

;ird. Are (doths Avitli various dingonnl ]>atlenis, such as the “ and are avo veil 

on a illtVcreiit principle and called “ kh eshdfi.” 

4tlK Are those fabrics Avhich are not woA^cn merely by ] >0881110 the shuttle across 
and across in a straight lino, but which exhibit iii their texture a damask or pattern, 
gemually in diamond shapes, and fantastically called “ Bnllml rJinslim'" or “ Nightinale’s eve.” 
Thi-^ is commonly seen in the “ tjhdti" and in the “ rluular' Avorn as Avrappers or cloths" 

The AvcaA'ing of towels, table linen and the like, is of piireU’’ European origin, and 
is only practised in jails, etc., under European supervision. Such cannot be counted as 
a cda>s of native indigenous manufactures. 

Notwithstanding the sim[>li(dty of the cotton luanufactnro, the varieties of the cloth are 
numerous, as tlie fnlloAviiig list of names of cloths met Avith in the Punjab Avill testitV. 
Tlu‘ nann s sometimes indicate the number of threads constituting the hivadtli of the Aveb, 
and s<»mctiint‘s the number of threads, whether single, double, i^c,, with whieh the shuttle is 
charged. iSonietimes tie? eulour gives a name, sometimes the [>at tern. Besides these general 
iiame> there are A’arieties t.>t tahrics knoAVii localK' hy pecailitir names. These are not giv’cn liere, 
but will be touiid ill the catalogue Avhicli foUoAvs. The Gagaira lists will furnish a good 
example of this. Funugn piece goods, whether European, or imported from Kabul and 
Tiirki.-tan. or from India, have also distinctive titles: all such are indicated iu the serpiel. 

A\ ith regard to the distributi(>n of cotton manufacture in various districts of tlie 
Punjah,— it i-, of course, scarcely pos^sihlo to exclude any city or toAVii fiauii the list of 
cotton mamitacturing localities. In every place Avill be found shops of Aveavers em]doved 
in producing at least the coarser cloths required in quant it v liv all classes. 

In the large cities, as Lahore, Amritsar, Miiltan, Ludhiana and others, eveiw kind 
of fabri(‘ almost is AAmven. Ludhia.ai has a s])ecial notoriety for drills, check cloths and 
other fabrics resembling European, as avoU as for “ //b////oV’ and other native fabrics. 

Multan noted for Cotton pile carpets, and for printed and painted calicos or chintzes 
called chit/’ and lor “ duutL” with a red printed border, ^ 
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Bat tlic most imjfovt.iiit sent of all the finer cotton woaviie^ was and still is the 1 >o:ihah, 
or districts of htushvarjnlr, Jalandhar and ICaiiun'a. It is true indeed, that the e\<a*lleiic*.‘ 
ami cheapness of European fabrics has almost caiiseJtln? inanuliicture of tlie finer cott<ms 
to cease, hut still the ^‘j^duitis^’ o I’ Rah an and the uuisliu turbans of Bujwara arc eele- 
brateJ even to Hindustan. 

Coar.NO ch>th, which isoonerically calh^d ‘ hclhtf” (which literally means ‘Svovon,” ju^t like 
the Peu'si 111 -'hd/fn'') is also larL^^dy minuractured in the D*>ubah. and is exported to the 
liills hcyoiid Kulu and Spiti. 

In etiier parts of the Punjab tlicro is eijually a demand for this kind of fabric for export 
to Kiibul and Tiirkistaii, in those towns throU'_;-h wliich the Paraeha merchants pa^s when they 
return to their own country after disj»osinj^r r>f their j/oods in ITindhstan and Ben;^eil. 

In this way it is Unit the di^triets of Jliun;^^ and Sliaiipur. tlie latter espe<-Ml|v in tlie 
town of Kliuslial), hav«» a cousi<ler.Ll>le tr.ide In <-oarse <doth Chint/.es or print<‘ i fabrie^ are 
also nuich in demand, and art‘ lajuit lv exported ; Miiltjin, wliieli is a ijreat remle/,\<nis of 
Povindit merchants, has a con siiierable trade lu tliein, as indeed in all the articles that consti- 
tute the e\]M>rt trade to the AVestern frontier. 

tTa'4.iira, and cstie -ialiy tlni towns of Syadwalla and Pakpattau, are noted hir the weav« 

of an im^n'ovcd variety of ** liupuhi ” and khes.” 

Kluishah ill Siiahpur also note 1 tor its luip_:Iiis, both ^!lk and eoffon. Tfie lumuhis of 
Pesh.iwar are also famous, and the <lark i>liie scarf with its erinisou ed-^e, we\en in the 
Koli.it dihtri('t, is «iiute (‘Iniracttuustic. A siniibir kind ef scarf is larirelv manuf od ure<l in 
H azara, both plain and onnimcnted with a iMn'diu* of ‘j^obb Tiie Dcj)Vitv Coiuniissionci* 
informs me that of the jilain kiml uni\er>.aliy woiai bv zeinimlars, iVein d to (JOUO are made 
Yearly, and valued from 2 to 15 rU[MM‘> each. Of the ^^old hordcre 1 kinds worn hy l\ bans and 
the better classes, and valui.ie from lU to 70 ru[)ees, about tift»‘eii hundred or two thousand 
are aiiuu dly woven. 

Tin* Paiijab <listricts liordcrinuj on Himbi^fan are prin.'it'ullv romarkahle for mu^iiu. 
Turl uins of this fabric arelar^^ely manufactureil at Delhi. In tin* Sir>a ili.-^trict, the principal 
mauuliictures are coarse cloths called ’’ and ” ami “■ khes ’’ or khes of two 

colours. 

It must ho remarked i^eiierally vv'ith reference to the atta<-dn*d to articles in the 

followin;,^ list, that they are not constant. The [Tice of durres ami all cotton goods alters 
with the [>rice of raw I'ottou : — 

“ LUxNGHI. " I hahitant of tlio Peshawar and Derajat 

I divisions. Tlie long emR with the coloured 
The first class of cotton fabrics to be bonlcrs hanging down, pre.^^ent a very elegant 
noticed is the “ hinghi.” This is along scarf. , and [>i< tures([uea[>pearanee. When tiielunghi 
They* are made everywhere, but especially ; a,)t worn as a turban it is used as a s^ arf, 
in the Peshawar divisiem, where they are ]*eing cut in half and the two [>ieees sown 
woven of exquisite fineness, ainl with most together. A luiighi is either jdain cloth of 
beautiful borders, in which ctdoiired silk and coff^ur, <>ftenc>t white or dark blue, or 

gold thread are often tastefully introduced, else a small check like the Peshbwar lunghi. 

The luughi is universally worn by the in- The exhibited samples were as folio w:^ 
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l.-[573G.] 

Sirsa. 


Yellow a ml Maelc check 
luiitflii with silkhonlersjhy 
AVazir. 


2. — ^3737]. Another, I flack and l>lm\ 

3. — Cln‘rk hhiLilu (<*]iarkh;aui) 

Anibala. Mthammad Baksh. 

4. — [**)/(>.*>- S], I'onr lunn'his ]>v ITartr- 
ULLAH, valuing Bs. 1, 17, 2o and 1^7, respec- 
tively. 


5. — ;^oS2(>]. Tlirec lunghis hy Nathu of 

Hiisliyarpur. Kani.ur. 

6 - — Lunghis, value Bs. loand 

Amritsar. H-h*). With herders. 

7 . “;d 8 si]. 

^’Liinghi Fakirl,” an oxces- 
siv(dy cheap Kind of (doth, 

Lahore. wo n 1 1 ) V Fi 1 k i rs m r 1 >e Lfg ii r s , 

its value IS 0 annas. 

8. [oSSO^. Is an orange eolouredlunghi 
hy Thakur Das of Lahore. 


9. -- Is a Innglii ]y the Suj>eriii- 

teiident of the Central Jail. 

10. — One from Gnjranwaila. 


11 — ^0002]. One from the Jililam jail 

12.— 'h027-3r. Are various coloured 
lunghis made at Khu.shah in >Shah[>ur fwhi<di 
i^ <*eh‘i>rated ti>r tlienO hy Au^iad Dix and 
Pni B.vkhsh, 


13 

14. — d>lGo\ 

Tv Inin. 


I^ a lunglii from Jhuug. 

A liinghi troin Dora Ismail 


15. [ ] Cheek luiiglii Called ‘ Sirdar 

Khori, which means ‘‘ rkeck 
Giigaira. h>r the (diiettain.” said to he 
so called he. anse when 
fir^t invented the new fahrie was presented 
to a certain Sirdar whose name, hfovever, is 
not remeinher.‘d, value IL. l-S. 

16. s GOGl . “ Lunghi C’haufani,” so 

calle.l heeatme the warp (t;in;) i> divided into 
iuur v-hau) hreadh<, each uf which is of dif- 


ferent coloured threads, red, vellow, green, 
and wiiite. 

17 ‘^Lunghi t irtiund* similar 

to the ]>receding“, f‘X(‘ept that the warp is 
divide.] into tlu*.*e parts inste.id of four, e.ielx 
heiug a dilfereiit colour. 

18- — [(K>Gd]. Lunghi tlrkandid^ called 

from • three threads ’ (tirkandi) of red, green 
and yelh)V.'coh>rhcingemploved in weaving it. 

19. — [h(d»(r. Lnngdii safid resTiami 

mamdiawaiid’ Of this fahrie 1 0]>arts ar(o*<)t- 
ton and one part (inanclia) is silk (reshaiuiL 

20. — [0()h7L Alacha nda.” Purple 

coloured (uda) check. The ehet k is so very 
small that the marks are like the seeds of 
<\ir.lamoins ( i lachi ) . 

21. — d;0G81. Chak-la.^» ‘ Chak ’ ineans^ 

a pif'ce — and ‘ la ’ a kind ot cloth, 

22. — | Lunglii chaugarri,” a 

check ot two colors,, generally worn hy 
women. 

23. -^0070]. Lunghi chirwiu.” Tliisis 
a plain nnicolorons fabric ex(*ept tliat at re- 
gular iniervals a single thread of another 
color is woven in. 

24 h Lunghi saled.^’ A plain 

white SI arf. 

2o. Lunghi Jalhi khori- 

walla.” A check with three (*olors in it, tirst 
made hy a wea\er named “ Jalla.” 

26.“ Liiiighi 8;ivi.’' Made of 

five parts green thread and one white- 

27- — Alaclia Siyah *’ ]>v Bhani- 

MAL of Pak Pattaii, black siiiall eiieek, 

( set^ Xo. (3007 above). 

28. —; Is a green liiughi by 

IVAMALIVA. 

29. — Tins.')"'. “ L'inghi Khesi'd^ as it.s 

name im[dies, a lunghi made like ‘‘ a khes.” 

30. — [(H)Hs]. Lunghi amirdani.” A 

check, hut not a s.juare check ; the marks of 
the check are elongated like the grains of 
poiuegraiiate fruit (aiiardauu). 
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31.— LiiiiLrlu with silk honlors, 

Pesliawar. i’'- >’>• Mu-an 

Tho~o lunjrln-' sit’o of oxtrciiit' of tt*\tnr*'i ' 

nn'I {Treat lr«,!nf\. are niii\ er'-aliv norn tiy 

AliTiulii-. "• !ne I unt<‘f t iieiu will Ite fi miel ' 

Uinler the }iea<l<>f .i I't ieh*., i )f i lothin'T 'I’here i- one i 

Iviiel of wiiit li i'. <‘Kh f!\ woinle, l In* i LTreatlt ii- ; 

r,il poimliitioii. It 1 -* of a uniform ili'.'k hine i‘oh ii with ' 
a l»oi tier of el j;n-i -11 aihl \ *‘:!ow ilh , t he lie-t ot tlie-t* 
are niatle at Haniru m Kolmt, niul eau he nunle of \ 
any \ .ilue up tii li'-. 100. j 

32 . I 7 I “ Tjini'^iil hiTi;^n)f all,'’ valor j 
ll<. ho ‘ L lOLft ’ iMoaii'. waist el» >t li or I 
ginllr iinlit’atio:; thr oso to wliirli tliis Iviirl 
oi‘ hujelii is [)ut. 

33. — ^hl77>\ LMOLrhi liiiolwiini, valor 
Iv.s. 25, tor Hiiolus’ wrar. 

34 ]. A somH clirrk hlipjii, 

fiiir wovo, witli ilrrp lior'lrr in stri|»rs ot* Mark 
nnh t onjOt »isr hi O'* silk aUrroalitiLf witli hro,o] 
strijios ot’tw iilrtl thrra<l, valor Rs. lOt). 

35.— J»l7h-Sk Tlirer o^^ri] rit lirr 

ns Ihm'I or ^rarvr., callnl '' rlouMar 

chaiukuiii"’ au'l purra.'^ 

KHES. 

Thi'' f.ihrl<* is Lrrorrallv wovrii in pioros, 
wliirh aro s«avn toLri'thrr 1<> mako a sfjoaro 
“rha'hlar” or nppf‘r wiMp[>rr, w* oai l>v all rlas- 
so> that <*ao atthrtl it. Tlir I’ahrir is rrinarlc- 
ahlr rhirtiy as oxhilotiiiLT a dihVrrnt kind of 
wtMviuLT to tlir <>T]it*r>. Til r oat i V4*s ip ‘k 11 o w- 
thn?r kinds of wravio^^ : “ S i.h'ihati/’ 
foinnirnrino wlirn rlio pattr*ro is all m linos 

rhrrks an«I runs oithor straight downor 
straiLtht across tho wehs. “ Khrs hjtti,” where 
tlio pattern may be either plain or din'k, hut 
the thread of tln‘ weft entwine<l altrrnatrlv , 
with those of the warp that tho make of tin* 
f.ihrir a] 'pears to he diaL'‘oual or eonierwi>e 
aeross the fahrle. instead of the threads ero^s. 

at ri^ht iin_rios. The Icoins for this kind 
of w'eavinir are m »re .ompliiMttnl than the 
lohrr, jiavinur a .:rrah‘r nomher of trrddles 
and tin* shnttlr hrin;^^ differently em- 
plo\ed; the looms will he fulls dr^enheJ 


I under sort i < >11 C iNraehiiirrv . Tin* third kind 
I or “Ihill'iil <-hashm Inifi ' is whn t* tlie* fal>rir is 
j damaslo*d witli a patt('ni uf ^li.uuond sha[>rs 
* ])roduerd hy i n trrwra \ in uT tlir threads of 
! warp and wr!‘t. d'lo* kln‘s h.ilV mrlu Ir^ two 
I kinds of (‘,>\ erirts (‘allr4l ‘hh*t,ihi and < hauta- 
j hi,” white sln^us with a hmI or dark Mm* (*<1)^^, 
' iiio Soinrtinnw however the rliantuhls are 
j made u it h a hirin' <‘hrrk pat t >•rn. ( ). < asioii.ih 
^ ly rot toll klirsrs a re made with a silk rdoini|, 

j The r\hiitit»*ti sain pies \\ ei'e .is follows : — - 

i 

36- - ^.’’>7dl_;. Ih .ok and \ rllow plaid, half 

silk ainl half rott4>ii. made 
SirS3>. Wazik of Ihuir.i, Slrsa 

dlst rirt . 

Two oolf.nrrd khf'SvAi urn in tin.- Ui'-t rit f rallcl 

“ diiM.a kh— ' 

37- — [.)r.d2 - Red and yellow* j-Iaid bv* 

F\TTKIf. 

38. — '.'od'h. Pdark and white phiid with 

silk 1 'order, hy Wa/iu. 

39-’ . Red and wlilte plaid with 

re<l edire, h\ Jr WAN R\m. 

40. - [7)72.5]. C’oarse klies made at *Saho. 

' wala. 

There w'eiv* also kheses exhihited from tlio 
folh'WiiiL: distri' ts : — 

• o . indit.ik -o . T>U‘iliiH’M, kv ICWTTYA 
Li \ I os'.).) . Ij.ili'H't* tti I s _ ( litii;i,in. III T,i- 

le»r>- «h-triet. a pi. on kin*'-. vv‘>rtli IN 7 

[r>')ts.r,l\ };aw il Pm.;! .hul. uni ah«> J -2 , 

valuo IN 2-10 ]0 r. 'p»‘.>ti\ *-lv. 

. Poia i|i« ia T-mail Kli.in j »'to;n 

Shalij'ur Viv MriiAMMAn IlvKHsir^.f HIut.i (»U s 
T>*Tn Khan from ^^0JOu . I’.Uvala, 

f'21 t , .^filler Knflu. 

A special Col lection deserve.s notice from 
Gii;,mrui. 

41. ' — ‘ f>0#7j. Ivhos Pulhiil ehasliin/' a 

wliite damasked wuapj.cr %vith red e4h_re. 

Tho^ uro worn by tho bettor oi:i>^.,p, win* i>in 
aff<*r'l thorn, A vatv ~poojinon "f tlio fabrn n 

-4'T)t by tho T'-h-iiMur -if Kle'mi.iii .h.ihcr*- ili-tn-t) 
valuc'i at Ih, 10, iX>.. 02-lb nmltji tl.o naiiio -.•£ 
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chaut.ihi. (Sue explanation of term chantahi” 
lowiT -lowu ) Anotlior khc-s calle-l ehautalii of this 
pattern with a red oil^e i'* ><ent from N.Udi.i (No. 

; tins I'i 'sniootli anil jjiazej exactly like the 
*' a similar one eome'^ from .Thiiul (No. 

and one aUo from Patvala (No. 

42 . -^pl><^ 7 s]. IClies elidiKlaiui/" Blaek 

and white khos, hy Bn am Mal of Pdk 
Pat tan. 

d'lie pattern is of alternate diamond shapes of Idaek 
and white. 

43. — ,1)070]. ‘‘Khe*^ Gr.idra.” A khes in 

whi» h thn'Lid of two colors is woven toi^etlier 
into a larLce ehe(dc like a plaid shawl. 

44. — ;()(iS()]. ‘‘Khes eharkhaiia,” Coiu- 
inou ehci’k kites. 

45. ~[OOs 2]. White klies. 

46. — [OOOdJ. Kites nila.” Dark Muo 

ditto. 

The romaiiiine' ^peeimrns under this head arc ox- 
liihited a^ ehautahr' and “ detahi.” These are 
made on tht* saino primdple as the khes. but with this 
tlifferencc that tlioy are u-ed only for bedding’ and 
co\erlet''. except perhaps in the neighbourhood of the 
Jhung and t liigana di'triets, wlu're they are ocea:^ion- 
ally Worn a^ wrapper- J)y the zemindars. 

The teniia eliantahi and dotahi have reference to 
the ^i/c. 

They are always made to fit an ordinary sized 
‘‘ idiarpoy ' or bed ; if by fwMing (tahi) in two. or 
onee aeros^. plu) tliev fit the bed. they are calle<l 
‘ dotahi.” if the jueee i- .-o large a- to require ti) be 
fobled 111 four (char I to make it the size of the bed it 
is railed " (di.iutahi.” 

7’hey are made nf various qualities and thh'knes-, 
from a value uf a little more than a rupee, up to 10 
or 12 rupees, 

47. — [oS87]. ‘‘Dotahi kanui slyah,” or a 
‘‘dotahi” witli a lda<"k border of the coiimion 
rpiaiity, and worth Ks. 1-d, by Thakck 
DavS of Lahore. 

48. -“ d07d\ 1 '^ a cliautahi with silk 

border from Cfiio<U’ia. 

49. — ]G2Ldj. Cue from Maler Kfdla. 

GHAir. 

This fabric is either pUiiu or else damasked 


or diapered with the Bulbul chasm ” or 
diamond jiatteni. 

Both fabrics are hiL'lily olazel; the mauu- 
factuiv is almost con lined to the Jalandhar 
j Doab, iuidudino K<Lng;ra. 

ThiM’o are however specimens of the work 
from Patyiila and Ndbha, and the Anibala 
district. 

Tiio exiiiliited samples are — 

50- — [oSOt-rk Dlidti from Rihun, 

I Jalatidliar district. 

51. — [oS07j. “ D<)-lun;^dii,” Jalandhar. 

52. — oSloaiid LO] Klies of two qnalitie.s, 
made like white ghati, by Abdulla of 
Ivaiigra. 

SUSI. 

This is a narrow cotton fabric, universally 
uscil for inakino“py jamasor trowsers,espeeiiil- 
' ly the laroe loose garments worn by females. 

I The iabric is also oceasioiiullv worn round 
tlio waist. It is distinguished by having* 
j stripes lengthwise down the }>iece, of a 
j diftereut color troui the ground work dark 
I blue with white stripe, blm" au 1 red stripe, 
j green and white stripe, ai’e the patterns most 
I commonly seen, but otlier varieties are made. 

I This fabric is [>laia wo vtMi or made by 
t iSo'do huff. 


53. — cd77 1]. 

Liidliiaua. 

54 —[0775]. 
KATifA Mall. 


o yards of “ Darya” bv 
Muhammad Baksh, worth 
Rs. 1-G a yard. 

Dory a of coarse quality by 


55. — [o 771)1. Black susi, at 1 annas six 
pies a yard, by Desu Mall. 


56. — [d777]. Pink SUSI, at the same 
price, by Gobind Lal. 


57.— [oSPd]. 

Lahore, 


Green susi, by Thakur 
Das, value 12 annas fur 6^ 
yards. 

58. — ^5807]. “ Susi ” chaukaiini, value 
Its. 1-^ for the piece of 9^ yards. 

The terms ■* chuukdiini’ &c., refer to the breadth 
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of tho coloured -tripe on the piece, a ehaukaiini ] 
hari tho stripes four threads hr<>ad, a ‘ diAanni 
ha- it two threail-i broa b an»l so on, 

59. — “ Susi iloKaiiui/’ value Ks. 

l-i per piO(*e of t>| yaivls. 

60. — [5801^ \ “ 8usi suiulali/’ vahie R.'-. 

1-1 for 7\ yards. 

‘ Sand all ’ rtdors to tho <lrab or brown color. 

61. *~ [5S8d]. “ D l>lu»‘ lunl orange 

stripe, 10 yards \Y<u’th Rs 2-S. 

Tho otlu-r ” Su-is ’ exhibited wi“rc from the* .Tlnin^^ 
Jail (No**,. bld7 and bl k>). I>cra lllia/i Khan 
No. (IldT), Pc-hawar fblT'd I Airra J-id, oiu* of 
En^liNh tliread fine woven pj2o5j an<l one of Dacca 
thrca'l (G‘J5G), * 

DOSUTI, GARHA, GaZZI, 
and oiliBr plain cloths. 

Tlie^e are a .Nei*io.> of loai’-o \vo\rii tdotlis 
ilitforiu^ in thu-Liies^, iiet-oi as siii;^de, 
doiiKle, or treble thread is ciii[*lo\ ed u\ we.iv- 
iiiLj tlieni ; the coarsest and loosest tt‘\turo<l . 
is “ then eoiues “ j^arlia,” and okMiti, 

and then doj^uti, and the thicker bi>rt^, 
tin.^uti, chaUMiti, tfce. 

Tiiese cloths receive different names wlioii 
<lyt‘d. There are a few such sample>, whieli 
are ^dveii at the end of the list. 

DOSUTI. 

Is a tluck clotli uiucli used for dusters, it 
is also used for elothint^ by the poorer pt)pu- 
lation, also for heddinnr and other 
pnrpobes. As its n.nue implies, the thread 
ib doiihle (do-but) witli xvhich it is Wovvn. 


The samples s«j 

lit were from — 

62, — 

The Jail of Delhi. 

63.— [572dj. 

Karual, value S yards for 

E.S. l-L 


64.-:o7n]. 

Siiva Jail, 4 ans. ]»er yard. 

65. — f57^tb. 

Ludhiana, bv Mf.utar, at 


S\ ans. per \ard. Also an inferior <piality 
at ans. per yard. AUo from the Jail 
(o79t)J at 1 uiib per yard. 


66. — [oSGS], Lahore, by II\Kr. at D) 
yards the riipet,* ; there is .dso another pie- e 
(oSSl ) value 1 I annas for x.ir-U, and a 
sample from the Central Jail (^olUo). 

67. — From (JujiMiiNsalhi. 

68. — Ivilwalpiiub. 

69. — [olds and IV.) .. Jhuiiu: Jail, Indh 
wliite and dve«I, “ khaki ” or triev. 

70. — C»IDtlarid 7D]. “ Jvalaba^'h.” 

71. [bbsih Ivohat. 

72 — Il)\ Maler F\otIa. 

When the tliriMd-i of tie' -'l"th .ire ibniblc 1, trt bh >1 
or (pnidniplcd the chdli i" railed tin'^iUi, <*liar-uti, 
iVc. 

73. — ftiddDl. fdiMusuti, jail. 

74. - (tbJIlb Tin^iiti, ditto. 

75. Dosiiii, <lilto. 

'Pliere nMiiain to h«* mentioiie.l a few \a- 
riefies of tjn> cloth niiiler tie; names p.iin.vi, 

<‘haimsh Ac. IdM*>e rcho’ to tlie hr<*adth <ff 
the clotli, imlicatliiii that timre an* otXl, nr 
too, A threa Is in the warp. T!n* re.nh'r 
should remember the ilitforeneo b-dweeu 
ehau-vi// and chau.s/ ; the f-u-ne‘r lefers to the 
thit'kiiess of tlie weaviu:^^ tliread, the latter 
to the hrejoltli of the war(». 

The bpe('imens are — 

76. — “ Palnsatli doth, valm* d 

annas 1 j>ie per yard, made at Rinea, Sir>a. 

77. — . ‘"Ib'tlii’^ bv Jkwan R.% m 

of Sahowahi, Sirsa ; the value of this 2'. 
annas per \ard. 

78. — “ Painsi ” cloth, Lahore, 

value .'1^ y<u*ds fur 9 annas. 

IB. — jylor, ChaUbi ” elotli, Patyala. 

EKSUTI. 

Is a cloth .similar to llio last, but woven 
with only thread, as it> name iinj'licb, 
A <iflnple is sent from Amritsar 5s2t', by 
Gl bASAR Ht SAIN. 

any of the Ibllowiiii; specimens aie 
hiirdl\ dibtin; 4 bi:>hablc from ekbUti. 
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GARHA. 

Is a rlu'iip ami tliiu fabric, wovou with one 
tLiva<l ; it is iiseil fur tiiu conmiuii pur[)usus 
to whit:h rluth is a|>pliu<l It ran very wrll 
uia'ie Iiuwrvui*, as is the samplu | Nu. t»2I5]. 
Sainplrs of tills ('{util \vt')'(i sent truui — • 

80. — Dt'ihi jail. 

81. Lu liiiiiui jail^ value 21 
ans. a 

82. . Laliun^ Centz'al Jail. 

83. — [t;i>:l2] 81]. lb pur. 

84 — [iUll2-3]. Jail. Three | 

(jnalita^s. 

The tniJe <'f jail is wmiderfullv groat ; the \ 

merchants fn>m the North AVL".t retnrniinjr from | 
Calcutta amt Hiihiu'.tan readily {»urclia->e at the jail 
quaiititic-' of eoaf'^c cotton (loth ; licnce the manu- | 
faf'ture thrives 

85. — [t>2l5]. A^u’a jail, tine quality. 

“ GAZZI.’* 

Is also a thin eluth, soinewliat inferior to j 
^^arlia ; the speeinieiis are from the fol- j 
lowimr districts : — 

I 

86 . — [*'>741]. Sirsa jail, value 2 annas * 

10 {‘ies per yard. j 

87. -: o7^2 . Ludliiilna, ‘value 1 auiia (J j 

pies per \ard, hy Mehi’.vji. I 

88. — [uOuI], ]h]tva][>iiid]. 

89. — :(>ld2-‘5 and I]. Jhinjo’ jail, three 

qualities of coarse white cloth. I 

90. — [()o83^. ‘‘ IvadakA ((‘(|ui valent tu ' 

haftah,” ) Kaslnidr. This is the Kashmiri 

name fur a soft kiud uf eluth, like ;^MZzi. ; 

“ DARI.” ' 

Is a n.seful cottoji fabric, heim_r a kind of 
drill, made exac tly on the same principle as 
the cotton c.uqnu, uKo iMlled darri, but not 
tu he confounded with it. 

The specimens are from — 4 ^ 

91. —; 577s and 577*.^: . Ludhiana, one 
s:iinpl«‘ value 7 aii-. a yard by Mr ham mad 
RakhsH, and tlie ctLcr \Nurth 5i an^. a tai l. 


j 92. -“[5702-5]. Ludhiana Jtiil, 3 .s.-unplcis 
I valnini,^ 5 annas ten ])ies, 4 annas five 2 »ies, 
and -1 annas a yard respectively. 

93. — [5Sl7j, Hushvaiquir, xailne Rs. 7 
fur IS yards, made at B issi Iw Alladaya. 

The remainintr sanqdes of cloths of this 
kind are miscellaneous, as follows 

94. — [5s 7S]. Kora Kapra,” coarse 
cloth ; Lahore. 

95. 5'iS()]. Another quality, valuing’ 
0 annas for 5^ yard.s. 

93.— [5S73 e Piece of Nila,” dark 

blue cloth worn as a turhan, wortli Rs. I- 10-0, 

97. — “ S.ilu,” cloth dyeil with 
madder, Lihore, (European turkey red 
ch)th is also callel “ Sdu or ahv.iu”). 

98. — [ ]. “ Kluirwa,” coarse cloth 

dyed with madder, is known by a l>la*’k stamp 
always inqjivssed on it ; it is used ehietly 
to make b,igs and coarse covering for pro- 
perty, also for screens or pxirdahs. 

99. — , 5S75-70]. “ Kapra MaJUhi,” La- 

hore, Madder dyed cloth as its name im2>orts. 

TPRBANS AND “DHOTIS.” 

The next series of cloths arc generally 
liglit ill texture and soft : t!n,*y are of very 
ditferent qualities, and made ibr tur{»ans, 
both the Siifa ” or under turban and the 
“ dastar ” or upper turhan. tu the Panjab, 
both are usually worn and of different colours, 
which has a pleasimg a 2 )[)earanee, but some 
castes wear only tlie >af'i. The “ t^agri ” is a 
peculiar kiud of head dress worn lyv itself, 
and difiereiit from eitliei* of the foregoing. 
C>f a similar fabric are also the “ dln)tis ” or 
sheets woi'ii round the waist by Hludus. 

Tlie exhibited sanq>les are as follows : — 

100. — Dhoti from Delhi Jail. 

iSiiiiiplc-' arc al'C .■'cnt frem Amrit'^ar (No. 582.5) 
l>y Uulasar Ht'saik, who uho send^ a vunoty 
of called ” Goripat ” ‘.iinilarlv worn. (582d) id 

trom Lah<'i*e, f'No. 5870) hy Tiiakcr 1>as, wliij alto 
ci.uil'itt.d a dliuti 10 yardc iu kugth. 
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The tur1)aiis cxliilMtcd are as fellows ; — 

101 . — [5721-2(1]. Tliiw^ turbans (pa^n’i) 
of thivaJ, Kolitak. 

102. — [5759J. Black Das tar, (outer tur- 
ban) worth Rs. 10, by GrHur.\M Kaunt <>f 
Liblhiaiia. 

103. — [5700]. A white Pasta r, by tin' 

same. 

104. — [57(11]. Check Dastar, worth Ks. 
1-S-O, by Muh\mmai> Buksh of Lu'lliiaua. j 

105. — ■[57021. Unl)Ieachc(l (korln) tur- 
ban, worth I ni[)ee, by Kirpa K a.v of Lu<]lnaria, 

106. — [5SS3.] Coarse worth 9 

auna.s, Lahore, 

107. — [ 5075-7(5]. Two ” mmlc 

with EultHsIi thread, in the Giijrat Jail, (one 
of tliom has a i^ohl bonier). 

108 — [(il2l]. PdLj'ri from Gii^.aini .Tail. 

109. — [0120], Is a “chaJdar,” made at 
the same place. 

110. — [6215 -2(3], Two turbans from 
Maler Kotla. 

MUSLINS. 

Tlie samples are very few, ami the manu- 
facture Joes not appear to flourish in tlie 
Pnnjab. Tlie mn.Nlins come from Delhi, 
there are also some of tolerable tinenns^ from 
Husby:irpur ami the Doabah, ami LuJhiana 
exhibits one or two of troot] rpiality. None 
arc however equal to the Dacca <in*l HiuJiis- 
tau muslins. 

111. — [.571.5], Six specimens of muslins, 
Delhi, 

Thosip muslin turbans are manufa6*ture'l in j^rrat 
quantitios of Chinc'^io cotton . about tw-o lakh-' of 
rnpoos wortli are annually exporte*!. 

112. — ^5'' 19-20' 21]. Tliree turbans of 
white muslin by Xathu of Khaiipiir — Hii^li- 
yarpur, 

113. — p ]. ^‘Dliotar” Coarse iuu..]ju 

of narrow width, by Ttiakur Da^ <>f Lah'»ro. 

114. — [ ]. “Sibira/’ unwhu with 


I coloured stripe used for woimurs dross and 
! for a liniiij^ to ot It or ^^^armeuts. 

{ >V. /?. — I^uine of itin-hn- :ir*‘ iiiclmh'-l 

I in tlie fori.Lroin^t h^t '-Ufh an* 1h(t-c 

from Koktak, ^^h^•]^ i^aineii one of the -peeml pn/r-^ 
for ijiu-liii. 

FANCY CLOTHS. 
Principally in the European style. 

Tills olnss of fabric Iia^ bcon ko]>t srparatc 
sim c t hcv ai'o all citlu*r ttiado at jaiU undrr 
Kuro]>oan supervision <ir else hiL\c‘ Im-cu made 
from Kiiropcan ]>attcrns. 

115. -^5772]. “fbiTnbroou,’’ wortbO-5-t 
per vard, bv MntAMMVT) Baksh, Ludlo.iua. 

116. — o5blSt. Burdan or “'ricKcn,'’ at 
L rupoi* pm' yai'd. 

A tliek ''triperl f'loth like Kn;rl)-1» bed-t l<’ken. 
made by Ara.\io a of th*' Mn-hd ar{Oird!..f red. 

117- -[5S19]. ‘'LaOiak” ordrjll,at K-. 2 
per vard. bv tie same 

118. — [5s075 Drill, at s annas a yard, 
b\ tlio Laluire Contral Jail 

119. — 51)1(P. Aniorii an drill, at 2 rnjice.^ 
a yar*l, by tin* G ujranwiilla Jail. 

120. -[501 7]. Double drill rioth, at IG 
annas a yard, by the (Jiijrat Jail. 

121- — (hx>5l, J^an, at (>\ anmi.s a yard, 
by the Jhilatn Jail. 

122. “[(3007[. ‘'Guinti/' by the Jildam 
Jail. 

The folb'winc: aro ‘^lleck•^” : — 

123. — ^.57()() '. Blue clieck, 1 rupee per 
vard. by the Sir^a Jail- 

124. — [5773], Ciica k <’buh, at 12 annas 
a yard, by Muhaaiaiad Baksh of Liblhiana, 

125 — [5171]. Blue check, Tjdhore. 

126. — ()<>4()]. Lady’s check dress, Mul- 
tan Jail, value Ks. 3. 

127. — .boj.7]. Blaek and wliite ditto, 

128 -- StrijM'd ditto. 

129 — (>2:G.35\ Ghock cloth made with 
English thre<id. Aura Jail. 
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130. : ‘♦>‘230]. Groon cloth made ^vith | 

Enclisli thread, Jail. j 

131 — [Oi-'O-U]. Clu-rk clntli an.l check ! 
liorrio <-lothiiig made with Dacca thread’ ! 
Agra Jail. 

TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. [ 

Tlii>i 1 ^. evclu>ivrl_\ tlie produrt ot the 

Tari'>U'< jiiiN In flo' Pinijali ^laiiy ot tin* j 
arti<“Ie'; are made with English tine tlinaid, 
(*''|)e»‘iallv the table linen; — hut the dusti i>, 
towels, Sic. are H'^ually in.idt* \Mtii the best 
class of native t broad. It is seaiaely ueee.s- j 
sarv to remark that all these fal>rics are of 
English patterns, 

J32. — "5770]. ()n»' 'lo/en Handkiaadiiefs, 

value IN. 2-1; bv Muhammad Daksh, of 
Ludhiana 


Tow'els are also exhibited in great variety, 
as follows : — 

140. — [4705-81. Liidhiana Jail, samples 
of towxdling at 0-0-S, 0-5-4, 0-4-8, and 0*4-0 
caeli piece. 

141. ' — [ 5 900] . La 1 1 ore Con tral Jai 1 , seven - 
teen samples of towels, jdain pattern, ‘honey 
comb/ ‘Badeu-badeii/ ‘Pile,’ ‘Turkish/ &c , 
Ac 

Besides fliere are towels made at all the 
jails of the Punjab. 

142. — [5720], Dusters, Delhi jail. 

14 3. -[7)7 41]. D<^. , bl ai -k bordered , wor tli 
3^ annas each, Sirsa. 

144. — [57 50]. Do., worth Ks. 3 a dozen, 
Amballa jail, 

145. — [' NOOI. Do., value 3 annas each, 
Lab(»re Central Jail. 
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(All the Jails exhibited flusters.) 

146. l'^'^ 77]. Dia]»er cloth, Giijrat jaily 

value annas 5-4 per yard. 

147—] 005 7-S]. Na 2 )kins, (Diaper) Mul- 
tan j.ail. 

— [0231-2-3], Colored table coverS;, 
woven with English thread, on the princijde 
of a fine “durree.” Agra jail. 

149.-; 0244]. Screen or curtain for a 
door, of English thread, Agra jail. 

COTTON CARPETS. 

These are in universal use in India They 
are \ariously called “ dan” or “satranji/^ 
according to the size : satranji being a large 
carpet and dari a narrow piece just bigenough 
for a bcfl to stand on, (which is what natives 
generally use them for,) but Europeans call 
all sizes inditierently by the name “durree.’^ 
In pattern they are usually strij^ed with 
bands of several colours, arranged according 
to taste ; but a clever workman can produce 
various patterns iiiadurreo, such as squares, 
2iAmorcl shapes, Ac., provnled only that the 
tiiTures of the patteni be not too complicated, 
and arc made up wholly ot straight liiies» 
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The inetlK»<l of inainifaeture i> very >ut)j.}e 

All that is n*<jinsiu* is u flat i-niMoth vpa-N 
ot as as the iiitrn*]e<l tlati- ■ 

At either eiel nf this a h>n;^^ toller : up, 
au»l to eith«*r roller the einl?, of the v\eh aie 
at 1 a< he.l just as in ;ui ortliiiar\ h 'om. W ! en 
the wt*h is }»ropi‘rly streteiieil out, it «eil\ 
r*uiiams to proviih* a simple au^eih s ior i j ' 
iii^ ami reero>sinLr the threa-K ot“ tlie \\ up 
in the UNiial \va\, as the threa«l of the 
is passed aero'>> ami aero-s. 

This is etTeeted ]>v phiein_,^ a hu)i; p.*ie 
snj^port^'d at eitlnu’ end l*v two tre-ile 

faslinm, aiTo^s the whole \Mdth <*t the ^s.llp. 

d’his pole !>, called a “ LTon” ( whe li literalls 
iiie.in^ ‘‘mar**,’’ and ^o eallel from it', ru h* 
reM.*ml»)anee to a (jnadrn[M>d), from the a i” 
are linn;^ t wo hamhoos, ea< h of \vhi< h eariv a 
mimht‘r of t Ijn^ads, wh]<-h are :ttta< hed to t le* 
tniiler and upper thnMds of the weh re^pei - 
tively. WU eu it IS d**Niredlo * fos-. t he t h r* m d > 
of the warp, it is simply ueeessary to pull np 
one of th*‘ l»am]M'>os and lower th** other 
the haml'oos are merely linn:: to tlje 
l»v ropes at eaeli **ml, tin* rai^nn^^ and lo\\<‘r- 
in^ is easily done ]*y tiLrhtenini; or loov».iiiii<_r 
the snsjM*mlin:^ strin-;^^ by means of a sli'k 
attached. No re^oilar shuttle is n^t-d. A num- 
Imt of w<trkmeu sit in a r ov. on tliat j-art uf 
thedurrec whieh has already been eoinpleted, 
and pass tin? thread alon,^' bet we«*ii tin* Inn-'' 
of the warp, from hand to hau l. The thread 
is w-miiJ in a hu):^^ clTl,' shape on an irnti 
bkewer or uefdle. 

If the pvattern i^ elaborate tlmro will be a 

eoii'-'iderabie iniuib* rot tliC^e t]ir**.id -liuttle^ 

at work ; ♦•aeli w< 'rktnen lias • liavL^e of ]ik < ovn . 
and passed it alon_r .meordiiu' t< * tin* ].otern, 
takiii:; the thr*-ad out and allowing tlj** 
next workman to ins*‘rt and v% jtlidraw hi^ 
'^llut^le in the same nuniner, and so on , the 
threads a" tlievarepas'^od tlir',»u::h tli** tl treads 
of the warp, are kept elo^e to^'eth*-!' and the 
Work is rendered compact and even ]y- strik- 
ing between the lines of the warp with a kmd 


of forK.ha\iMo a \\o'-d< n bandle and u o;. 
le. ! It and 1 a ! led a “hit' , ” 'I'lje “ ‘ ’Oi i'* 
.’b<.\e d» -I 1 ill. d U U h U ' h 1 111 t M H .1 lid I hi ea'Is 
tor rai-'ino and t hainjui,: tl-. i.- - - ||. 

uai p. < an be shitted down th-* \\. b as the 
\s oik pi . .on - 'C-- 

I ha \ e '-erlj a hirje d n 1 1 ee \\ , o lo ‘ 1 \\ it’ll at 
both . mU ^imnllaiie.ai-U , with “ l’- 
ihew .}ivMt*‘it 1 ppi . M- It ino eai h . a hej tdllley 

linidi in the middle 'Tie '•i]n[>h‘ appai at us 
h-r -1 u I ree iiialv I ^ an h. tak* n up and put 
dov II an \ u In 1 e. 

Sample- of <birre* - weie e\bibjt.,d frolu 
nm-^t o| the daiN. 

’Flu 1 e i> a 1-0 a -p. . ial k iinl o| ubbed dm - 
ree ( ,d!ed Jabhalpi'. n ( l.e< aime pi >t made .it 
the dabh.ilp u S liool «.f ln-ln-lr\ ). it is made 
oil the Ki'Idermmi.ster en i pet j -i lumph-, t In* 
j eoh-uieil hues ].em._r hmeitu lmal ( made m 
th*'uebi, and me tr.an'Ver^e ui the wn P 
as . (p-i . It tr\ duriee^ are Tlie\ }ta\.- ah-) it 

pe. uliar wa%y or < ru'ru^Mted texMiie. 

(k-mitioM duiie»s ale made not only in 
jails Imf in the < itn‘> and ba/.ruv. I m ver 
^aw the Jabb.djairi ilurrev male ilsewhcro 
imt in jail,-. 

It 1- onlv m ees-ary to in-fiee two sam|*les 
whi.h are ^ja-maltn - in tltis kind of uuinn- 
fa- t ure ; they are Us f.illows : — 

150 — . A faiiey “dniree*’ from 

Baiiaw'ulpi’ir « T>aho] e 'M u-eun - 1, I'his is made 
111 whi**‘ led aii'l blue, and lias a <|e\er]y 

d*'-]!”!!* -1 bold**r, 

151 : otisib Iturree fr<ain th*- bbijiait i.iil. 

Tl,.- "i - th‘- *ta’-t ( a r -v k'eite-l tlie 

]>atu rn '■’-‘n-i-tf *1 r,f . li.r -trif** - ef u] ^r.’- 1 'a- k 
a"- 1 j'.' i-f riu*'. wjO; an j .r..> tlan la,'- < f 

r» ■! tk* Isa. k It wa- i . r % mat a. -’yk*, 

aiel I e- uliar'.T r*'-e’n'ar ai. 1 ^*.”1 i u. Hi.ik* 

152. ~ A f^.uiijde of tin* thn-ad 

ii-ad lu^the luanufart ure a*** . impann -l it 
Pinr C\KPFTs. 

A f»-vr sm*.- ini‘'‘U> --f Ka-.n ^r s^ft pdo 
carpeting^ iiiade of cottou lUstva.l of 
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were exhibited. Multan jail is noted for the 
in an u fact 11 re. 

153. — [o7o0], Ivahn from Eohtak jail. 

154- — [o755j. Softcarpetin^^, Amballa jail. 

155. — [5t)70]. Kiilin siuti/’ value Es. 59^ 
Gii jrat jail. 

156. — '[0034]. Cotton carpet, Multan, 
value JiS. 29-S. 

1 57-~“[02Sl]. Cotton rug-, A^ra jail. 

Tape, String and Miscellaneous 
Cotton. Manufactures. 

These artirlos are much manufactured at 
jails, they rtnjuire no remark ; the most useful 
of them is the broad coarse tape called “ ne- 
■war/" this is always used to form the webbing 
of beds: the eliarpoy being a mere obh>ng 
frame sup 2 )i>rted on four feet, the <*entre is 
tilled in with this broad tape, j uit on length - 
>vise and then interwoven cross wi>c, thus 


167. — [5914], Cotton tassels, Lahore. 

168. — [5905]. Pairs of cot ton socks made 
by the prisoners in the Female Penitentiary 
Lahore. 

169. — [G120]. Various coloured threads, 
2 ) re pared at Gugaira jail. 

170. - [5928]. Common native sjmn 
thread from Lahore. 

eop.se glothine. 

171. — [6249]. Horse net, Agra jail. 

172. — [6236]. Hollers and surcingle of 
English thread. 

IS one of l>acca, threact. 

17 3.- 1:6251]. Double net for hoi'se rollers > 

174. — [6125]. Horse’s head frings, Gu- 
^'uira jail. 

175. — [5130], “Bagdattr/’ horse-halters 
and girths, Amritsar. 

176. -[ ]. Several patterns of horse •. 

girths, Lahore Central Jail. 


forming a firm and elastic web on which the 
bedding is ]>laeed. 

The {lourer jteojJe who cannot afford no war 
of cotton, Use btritig for the same 

158. ~ [5748]. T^ewar, broad coarse taj'O, 
Sirsii jail, value Rs. 2 a seer (2It)s]. 

It is also exhibited from various other jails. 

159. ^ — [6051-53''. White, red, and Mack 
tape, value 1] anuas to 2 anuas a yai\l, from 
Multiiu jail. 

160. — [61 to]. Red taj^e from Jliung jail. 

161. — , 6055]. Lanqi wicks, G annas a 
yard, from Multan jail, also from Rawaljundi 
(5966), and from Jihlam jail (6004). 

162. — 1^613.5 Wax Moth, Jliung jail. 

163 — [6172], Izarbaiid” or cotton 
sash, Peshawar. 

164 — [6209-10-12], Cotton rope, and 
fine twine called “ doti pa tang,’’ (or string 
for flying a kite) from Patvala. * 

165— : .JS2S:. Cotton roj.e, .Amritsar. 

166.—; 5926], Yaricuis colon is and pat- 
terns of Cotton roj'C; Lahore Central Jail. 


gottue ppiets. 

i The last remaining speeimeus in the clasS; 

, of cotton fahries are more specimens of dye- 
I ing and printing art than of cotton manu- 
facture. 

j For the various names descyiidive of the 
! >orts of ])rinting‘, see the re 2 >ort of the jury 
I at the end of the class. 

f Almost any kind of light cloth is uscal for 
the ]>ur 2 >ose of These fabrics art? 

Ubed for bed covers, for furniture covers, or 
i for floor cloths. 

! CoarbC stout cloth is often stamped and 
' T^rintedintliis wav and uscM to line tents with. 

I The process of calico 2 >riutrrig has already 
‘ been noticed in the Raw^ Produce section 
: under the head of dveing. 

I Generally speaking, the prints are not 
' permanent and will not 'wash. 

i ^ ^ 

Sometimes they are effected by dipping 
the cloth in boiling solutions of dyes which 
I take on certain portions of the cloth but do 
j not affect others which Lave been j>reviously 
' la'ej'Uied by & tamping with a block charged 


I • 
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with some resisting' materiaL A gooJ in- J 
stuuee of this kind of printing, resulting in a I 
>atte‘rn in slnules of red and black, is ex- , 
lilnted from Muzaftargarh and Las been j 
described under the head of Dves. ) 

The other kind of calico printing is done i 
without immersing the cloth in any colouring | 
stdutiou at all. Tlie colour is sim[»ly ap[/lied j 
by wooden bloiks, of hard dark wood, on j 
which the pattern [>rojects in stiong vt'liel; | 
the bhM:ks are charged with colour and then i 
pressed down on the cloth pre\ iousl^ dam])cd 
ainl stretched out. 

The exhibited samples of this work were as 
folhjwH : — 

177 . — [ 57S1-S.j] B«al covers, jaiang- 
posh,*’ value Ks. 2 and 1-^5 each, by 1 Ick 3II 
and Dasi of Liidljiana, 

178 . — [5S01-G2]. Prijitcd cotton carpets, 
Kasilr (Lal)ore district) worth Ks. lo each. 

179. - [oSdo-Orj. Coarse printed cloths 
nr.cd as coverings, Ltiliore, value Id annas to 
Ks. 1-4- each. 

180. -r^‘. Uf>], Dostiti j>riiited in \eHow 
and black, for tents, Thug''gee School of 
Industry Lahore. 

181 . — [dOd-o]. Floor chuh, value* Ks. 2."), 
Multan. Tliis is a very elaborate and elegant 
design and i n t r od u* -e^ a g r t* a t v a r i e t y o f <: o I our . 

182 . — [d036-3r] Bed covers from Mul- 

tan. 

183 . — ^G03S-30]. ‘Chintz, ’(print) Mul- 
tan. 

184 . — !’Gls2]. “Thau diet,” piece of 
chintz or ]u*mt from Sultan pur, Kapurthala 

‘ A brail' mean.- ci)Io:ire»i c*r marblcMi patte rn. 

“ Toshak-diet,” printed 
Coverlet, Kapurthala. 

187 — dlv5]. “ Palang posh,” bed co- 
ver. Kapurthala. 

188 . [G1S7-71]. 1 patterns of chet” 

or print, Kapurthala. 

189. — ^GOyO]. “Augocha,” small print- 
ed sheet, worth Ks. 1* I, made at Kamalia, 
Gugaira district. 

190. — [6100]. “Gilaf takya,” pillow- 
cases^ from the same place, 


191. — [GIOI]. Printed counterpane, 

from the same place. 

192. — [GlHo], Printed floor doth, call* 
ed jajam. From Kamalia, (Jug. lira. 

193. — [G118]. “Thau chef, ’’pieceofprint. 

194. — [G1 10]. — ‘‘ Nainu,” fioiu Gug»ura* 

195 . — [Gill]. “Lihaf,” counterpane. 

Gugaira. 

Before dosing file list of cotton prints, it 
should be rcuiarkeil that English and Kussian 
glazed diiuf zes, i'liidly of gaidy patt<*rns, are 
much valued for sale across the fnuitier, iii 
Kabul, ]3ukhuni» and Turkisfjin, generally, 
the varieties are ku<nvn by different names, 
as“Nasrkliaiu,” “ Lalgeri,” Siuikarkuzi,” iVc, 

196. — ] ]. l>lioti fr<nn Multan, 

This is a wdiite soft <*Iofii worn either as a 
dh<di or h>r a scarf or even for a jaigri ; its 
distinguishing cliaracteristio is that it is 
white with a eriiiison printed border. This 
article is commonly worn, 

TEKTS. 

Some tents being entirely of cotton aro 
included in this class. 

197. - : (»i) tot o(»Ul.j] . Large tent of colour- 
ed doth including a “shauiyniia” or i*ano]»y, 
with ‘ kanats” or side screens of varigafed 
rlotli and richly embroidered, from Multan. 

198. — ]G221]. Small model of tent in 
white and red cotton cloth. Maler Kotla. 

MIXED EABRICS. 

T1 en follow also same fabrics wdiidi a.s 
beui<_r made .1 both cotton and w'ool come 
l»f*tween class V and VI. 

199. — ^6191], Striped sheet made of mix- 
ed LoUoii and wool, value Rs. 3. Kashmir. 

200 . — [G102], Is another variety of the 
ssamc material. 

201. — [GlOt]. Flannel made of cotton 
and wool, value Ks. 3-8. 

202. — ]G194]. Is anotlier s]>ecimeu of 
the same, but of slightly better (|uality. 

The Jury’s rej*ort ou this large and im- 
portant class novv follow^ . — 


u 
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REPORT OX COTTON EABRICS, 

The Jury for tliis class consisteil of : — 

Mr. D. r. Macleocl, C. B. Mr. F. E. Moore. 

Major Farrington. Mr. Coldstream, Ke})orter. 

Diwan Rattan Chand. 

It is unnecessary here to dwell upon tlie great importance of cotton fabrics to the 
World generally, or to the natives of India in particular. It would be difficult to name a 
manufacture on which the hitter are more dependent. From the highest to the lowest, all 
classes employ it for the comTiioiiest articles of their clothing. Everywhere, from the hills 
of Kabul to the swam[)s of Burmah, the cotton plant is cultivated. In every age, from the 
earliest historic times down to the present, the Hindu has gone clad in cotton cloth. 

These manufactures are effected without any exception by hand looms of the simplest 
and rudest construction, and there is no reason to believe that any, the slightest alteration 
or improvement has taken place in the form of the loom for centuries past. Hot withstand- 
ing this, many of the fabrics produced are conspicuous for their regularity of workman- 
shi]t, for durability, and in some instances for extreme softness and fineness of texture. 

The muslins of Dhaka long outrivallel the fabrics of European looms, and till very 
lately held the highest place in the markets of the West. In fact, in particular places in 
India, and with regard to particular f.ihrus, cotton manufactures have probablv attained 
as high an excellence as is possible without the aid of intricate machinery. Yet this superi- 
ority is confined U* a few fabrics, and to a few places : and very much remains to he done 
in most localities to encourge the cotton weaver to do the best with the means at his disposal. 

The CTOvernment Jails doubtless contribute much to this end throughout the countrv : 
their produce (as will be seen in the se(]uel) being superior, to the unguided native manu- 
facture, 

Wliat effect a great increase in the growth an<l exports of an improved staple will have 
on Indian manufactures on the one hand, and on the import of English piece goods on the 
other, it would be diffiriilt to predict. Certain it is that the extended cultivation of im- 
proved cotton must eventually infiuem'e the rpiality of native manufacturecs. 

Indication.s of this may he seen in tlie collection under report. There are several 
Fpeciniens <*f fabrics wr)ven in jails from cotton raised ex peri mmi tally from the imported 
seed, and the sam{)les of the thread used in the manufacture and spun from the foreign 
cotton shew to what a degree of excellence we may hope to attain. 

Hence the importance of giving to fabrics a prominent place in the Punjab 

Exhibition. 

A sej^arate court in the north-we^t corner of the building was allotted to the display 
of article.s in this class. Tiie specimens were numerous, and more than oeeupied the space 
assigned to them. Fifty sliares c»f the Prize Fund, (cue- twentieth of the whole,) were at 
tile disposal of the Jury, Its distribution will be recorded at the close of this report* 
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In ilosL-ribiiig tlie Tarious kiinls of c-otton niaiuUarturi's wliitli cauia tlu' luitn'c 

ot tlie Jury, the order of ■will ae mueh iu possible ho followed — the tiiior varieties l.»ein^ 

described first. 

Muslin ill the shape of pa'^ris was exliibited tVoin D^dhi, and the adjaernt di^triet of 
Mu-lia. Native name Kohtak, and from Hushyar[>»'ir very fine ^pe^•ulh*ns e\)ulnted, 
“ Malnial. ’ l^y the jMiiuitapal (Jonnuissioners of Delhi ; to one ot theso, as aNo 

to a Rohtak pagri, a j>ri/e vvas awarded. It would seem tliat as far a> the Punjab iseoneern- 
ed the manufa<*turo of the finer muslins is rarried on only in Delhi and the adjaeeiit <listri« t^, 
and in the D«»abah or eountry about H nshy:irpur. The mannfaetun‘ in tlie latter plaef' i- 
very old.* A very Hue jdeee oi' Don it ( or muslin witli stripes of a tint ker feature at 
regular intervals ) was exhilnteal from the (Government Toshakiianali • itut it appeared that 
this was a Dhaka fabric*. A eoarse kind <>f Doria is ma*h‘ in tlie Ditabali. 

Coarse muslin of narrow width, called Dhninr, was exhil.ited from Lahore : its inainr 
tacture is hir^ady carried on throni^dutut the Punjah. It is eoin- 
nioiily used lor coats, dopattahs, ^c.\ when shot with colomed 
linos it is called Slhfnt^ and is used f)r women’s elothes. 

A still coarser fabric of the same make is It is mmdi nse<l by tlie poor for cjotli- 

ing : and by the richer c'las>es for lining eoats Ne.: also the 
ninldD ply iii tent cloth. T'iie several kimls of ,jozf are distin- 
guished by various namo> ; hazari, athsi, cilijsi. painsi, <‘liausi. \e. Tlicse have reh.-reme to 
the number of threads in the than or warp, thus painsi lias diM) threads, ehan^i 100, A^*. It 
is commonly made all over the Punjab. Spc*rimeiis were exhibited from Sirsa, Kawal-Pindi 
and other [>laces. 

Very coarse gazi is called yntha. It is mn<‘h used as tent-doth ; its manufacture is 
not cuiitincd to any partlmlar di>tric't. iittzi or ijmhit^ d\ed red, 
if narrow*, is called : if broad, khdnro : ijalii w ith eiubroidered 
edge, and used for a woman's shawl, is called rh<>h. 

The li'ntjty perhaps the comnioiiost and mo^;! nnivcr^ial arfiele of <LdIiing with the natives, 
was exhibited in great variety. It is usually mad^* of fine stuff: 
but stout w^arm ones are eomnion. The Mniiiri ’ ]s ‘ dopat ' nr 
‘ tinpat,’ according as it lias to be cut and joined in two or three parts bef .re if is worn. It is 
u>ually less than two feet in breadth, and tlie ends are ad< .rned wdth aboril^-r and fringe fhadiva) 
often wrouirht in gold or silver thread, Tlie kimD (.f lungi are very nurner<.ns, <'»ften taking 
their names from the place where they are man ufai tnred Tlnis, there is tlie Mnujha Inngi, tin* 
pattern of which is a eherk in light and dark bbrn : <-.r a ].lain dark bine like the “ Battala 
lungi;” another kind is cheeked the-o are worn by Himliis only: bine being the dis^ 
tinetive colour of the Mussulman lungi. Ludhiana manufa**Mir^^s blue cheek lungis in im- 
mense quantities, and of late large consignment.^ of them haveleen annually sent to Peshawar. 

Lungis are also much manufactured in the Peshawar and Do raj at divisions, always either 
a dark blue plain or blue <‘he<*k, being bine upon Mack or blue on white ; in these distrirti^ 
the lungi is worn as a turban, as indeed it general is by the Pathan and Waziri tribes. 

The Peshaw-ar lungis are generally of Hue texture, and have silk or gold thread borders 
at either end. 


On rha. 




* Tliy old Duahuli musUii= wore of twu kiLd-:. — i'g; and .1' 
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The most handsome lun^i that came under the notice of the Jury was a Peshawar 
fabric, exhibited by Kazi Nazirullah Jan (No. 7659). It was upwards of 2 feet broad, and 
nearly 6 yards long, the ends consisting of a border in which stripes of black silk alternated 
with torquoise blue, between which again was a very rich broad stripe of gold twilled thread 
(kalabatuu), of about 2 feet in depth. The colour of the scarf itself w^as a very light blue 
checked with a darker shade. The texture was remarkably tine. The value of this one scarf 
w'as Rs. 100, shewing what value can be given to fabrics of this class ; it was made 
expressly for the Exhibition, and was considered at Peshawar as a master-piece. To this 
handsome specimen the Jury awarded a prize of two shares. 

The Jury also took particular notice of the hiiigi from Hazara (No. 7333) of stouter 
texture and a nniforin dark blue colour, also adorned with a gold embroidered ‘ hashva.’ 

The word ‘ khes ^ includes a great variety of fabrics ; and is the name given to a kind 
of shawl or upper garment worn by all classes in the Punjab ; in 
equal favor with the Sikh Sirdar, and the Mussulman Jat. “Khes 
patpatti” is the name applied to the white and red checks of the Maiijah. “ Khes tukridar ” 
to the white and blue checks of Pdkpattan. For the finer white cloths (used as ‘khes’) 
the Doabah has long been famous, especially the towns of Rahuii and Kangra. 

Cloth used for ‘ khes ’ is usually woven so as to shew lines running diagonally, hence this 
particular mode of weaving is called JihesUff. Khes of all kinds were exhibited. To a kiies 
from Kangra (5815), (white ‘ bulhul chashm’ pattern ) a prize was awarded: also to a 
si>eciineu (No. 6077 ) from IMk Pattaii in the Gilgaira district. 

Among the most excellent of the native fabrics exhibited were the specimens of the 
(jhoti of Rahun and the Doabah generally. This is a fine white 
cloth, of strong texture and highly glazed, notunlike English 
diaper. It is used for sheets, pyjama, anrfarkah^, &c,, and is in great repute. They are 
several varieties of it. If very fine and plain, it is called hdft<fJi : wrought in rhomboidai 
check, it is hnJbnl chaslim : witli diagonal lines it is kheshdf : if very coarse it degenerates into 
kh>uiiln\ Tile Jury awarded two prizes for ghati : one to Jhiud and one to Piitvala. 

Dotahij is a sheet usually used for a bed carver. It is generally of fine white cloth, 

’ ‘ Chaut-hi ' resembling coarse ghati. If it has to be folded four times before 
being used, it is called chnutahi. A beautiful chantaln with gold 
embroidered edgiug was exhibited by the Raja of Niibha ( 7396 D ). To this the Jury 
awarded a ])rize. 

Another excellent fabric of purely native manufacture is SfUi: a fine colored cloth, and 
striped in the direction of the war[) with silk or cotton lines of 
a dittcrent colour. Batttila and Sealkot are famous for its manu- 
facture, and e.xport it to other parts of the Punjab ; to a specimen from the former place 
a prize was awarded. 

It is now chiefly used as a material for women’s pyjama : Mussulman women of the 
lower class usually weariinr a black ' si^i ’ shot with red lines. If the stripe has two lines in 
it, the fabric is called dokmui}, if three and so on. Susi was formerly used hymen 

alsu for the tight fitting trowsers of the Punjab, but since English goods have been largely 
imported, it has g^ne out of fashion, and except at Multan, no men but tliose too old to 
change with the ih'jJk of the dav wear ‘ su&i/ 
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There arc several varieties of cotton cloth, wlii.h alihoiiLrli niikin^vn hoforo the lln-lisli 
rule V'as exteudeJ to the province, have bince hccoiiie welely inaiiuliicturcd, and as it wa r,. 
Dnrri doth fl'diunn ) taitiiralized. Such are tln.^ L idiaiia thfrn>\ a st^ut . lu>;rly w-oaai 
fabric like a ‘ twill,’ much usc I by for ( l..ihnio: 

iinsuti, chansuhy coarse <‘Ioth.s of ^u’eat btretiu:ni, u>cd [o incipall v for (cut ( loth> and .lu^tors, 
and ‘ ^uiinhrooiis ’ or ‘dahl)is,’ fancy clothes woven in .dictdcs, linos, .V ■. m \ariMn^ <•-. fairs 
and patterns. All these are chietly manufaefurod in our jails : InU (‘Xrollonl ‘ do-^utlb ’ and 
‘ t^aiuhi'oons ’ were exliilnted by private Tiianufa< turcr.> in Liidiana. 

A piec(‘ of drill, and blue strip(‘d tlokliiLT after RurojM>;in ]pa1t<‘rns Avcrec\hibiti‘dbv 
Gn<„h ojVr Allah D \ a of Jhi'-^ya, 11 lish \ drpnr, a nd wore iloriuod woj-tiu by 

Jury of tlic award of a nn lnl ami d sliai’e^ of tln' Tn/r* Fund ; — 
such manufactures b*‘luLt iu tin' O[dnion (d tlie Jur\ dc,er\iiio of om ouraizonicnt . 


It i.s needless hereto enter into det.iil rcLrnrfdnu tlc' varioim Jail inanufai t uror, (>n Fn^^- 
li^li models. Their ;z»'neral appearances and u c^ ;,i-, !>nown to a!!. tSulfn-e it to ■^a\, th.il 
the Jails of Gajrat, Lalnm*, Rawalpindi, Jih’aiii, Itcra Fniaii Khan, Firo/piir. Lndiana, 
Miiltiin, Sirsa, Gujraw.ilah.* Ainbiila. and tin' Lahore Ttiuirirce .S* hool of fndu-trv, are all 
represented in the Prize Li>t : the excclhuice of the table cloths, naplcins, towrlliiio, du-tor-, 
and a lary:e durri contributed bv tlie Giijrat Jail beiii;.^^ very cijnspii nous. 

Eofore the Enoli^h oceujaition of the country, tliiek durri carpets were not laru^oly 
inaniifaetured in the province ( of old, Anila'da ami lian illy a]*pear to havi; been partis. nia* ly 
famous for them). Now they are produced in every Jail, and here and there bv private 
manufa<‘tnrcrs. Very beautiful spceiinens of ]Jain durri ami Kiddcnniubter carj.rt were 
exhibited, the latter is calle<l Jabbal[iuri durri as having l.eon made at the Jabbalpur 
School ; they are of narrow-breadth like a stair ca]'[>'_d, and tln.dr texture wav.-tl or 
sliohtlv <[uilled on the >nrfa( e : the cohnired lomritudiim] >trip**'> are produced bv introdm'- 
iiio eolonred threads into the warp, not like other durrn'5 in wliich the warp is v,-hite> aiel 
the Col )ur only is the woof. 


The c-olour- of a verv larcre and fuio durn Irom G'ijrdt J.iil, not«*d above, were mm ]i 
admired, t'on^i>tinix of a wdi arramred altoratnui ot wlut.;, ui'oy, tur< pioi-**>] Jne and bim k- 


A variety ,.f durri, a hiT:,c c* >tt< ui carpet witli a ‘<lianpr;r’ board w^v* n in tlic .* ntr.*, and 

used f'.r playim^ that Lrame, i< l alled .'^7cf///ordob/ : one ^pe^ imen of thi-^ was exlnl-itc.b 

The aitove noted varieties <-d cotton fabrie> iiiolud*' alm‘''St all tlio^,- roprrMUted in tl^e 
Lxliibitioii vs'lii^h ceunc dir*' dy wbltin tie* -epe' of tho J mw Ihn a [ ri/-* w,m aFo awarded 

c r a hand'''>i!io ‘ .''0/];i/ i r ],» .v.t. eml r<>id* lo-l ni a 

d.av.d partoin. uitri’ nn m of th-* ;Maharr ja of K .-limir 

( e\bit in t-u' o .ttou 'our:;, an 1 th? Jury esp*' i Uiy n_-ti>:cd .•'.une print*:- 1 < b th^ ui fair 
dLsiirn an 1 < • 'lour. 

Prnr d <lotli-, if the prtunu. be .ontini: -u- at*- c-dled rJn,,J ; if .. p.-.r-iu* 

dt Howevs. Wc. tb,.ye.r‘ (.ailed*'/ D;v cd clot 'S" w.rli *i ot^ of ditf-roiit < ofuir ;n . .tlb.] 
fhiida Thev are pi lU ipbly Us-:'! t-r W' ‘im'uF ■ ’ot hiiej, tbr If »'.-r <Jot and ior ‘d . . ; 

and ^o-iv lar_:.- j.nnt li -or .l.*rlis of tlii' kin I vcjre * ' lubite*! fi'cn Iv : -h* and M’Ct.ln, an 1 
^aj.urthah, an 1 aFo a lUtmbM d Fk:i.' or - 1 "'‘b® 1**1 covei-. As the oxed.-n...* >f 


t t 
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Class V* 


tliese consisted solely in the process of printing in the colours with blocks, the examination 
of them was made OTcr to the Jury on the processes of dyeing &c. 

Two collections to which by the rules of the Exhibition shares of the Prize Eund could 
not be awarded deserve especial notice, viz,, that sent by the Government of Bombay, and 
that from the Central Prison, Agra. These did not come into competition with the Punjab 
contributions, but the Jury feel it their duty here to record their appreciation of the great 
excellence of the collections as wholes, and the high merits of many of the individual 
specimens, and beg to recommend to the General Committee, in the event of medals being 
available, that one be awarded to Dr. Birdwood, Curator of the Bombay Government 
Museum, through whose agency the Bombay articles were forwarded, and one to the 
Superintendent of the Central Prison, Agra. 

The following is a list of the prizes awarded by the Jury, 

Award of Special Prizes. 

I. 1. Guji'd Jail for excellent quality of its table and | Mr. Scarlett’s special 
house linen, } prize, Ks. 25. 

f Municipal Committee 
I Delhi, special prize 

2. Muslin pagris from Delhi (No. 7430-1) and Khotak, Ks. 25. Ks. 15 to 

I Delhi and Ks. 10 to 
Kohtak. 

N. B. For special j arizes offered for fire-proof durree or tarpaulin, no competition. 

Au'ard of Shares of Gentral Prize Fund. 



IL 

To Gujrat Jail for the excellent quality of its toirdU^ 
inijs, tLthh>clvtlo'i, tiihle-noplins, dlniiti/, and JeoJi > 
and drill, \ 

A silver medal and 5 
shares of fund. 



Ncs. soil.',. .',ris t .:;P!)2, and 5993. These articles also gained the 

^pecial I'Vize, ^^‘c■ No. 1. 


III. 

To Alla Dya. Ilushiurpiir, for the oxcellonr-c of his ^ 
duck or drill and tkken (Nos. oSlS, 5S19), j 

A silver medal and 3 
shares of general fund. 

Tov'*dJin[f , 

IV. 

(1.) Vide No. 1. 



(2 ) Fi*r a piect' of siq.erior towelling from Dera | 
Ismail Kban, ((J1G3), j 

> 1 share. 


V. 

For Turkish towel line: from Firozpilr Jail, (5945), 

2 shares. 

Push rs. 

VI. 

For close textured thi*-k dusters. Lahore (5596), 

1 share. 



Ditto ditto Giijranwalla (5933), 

1 share. 

Chonfnh i. 

VII 

For fine textured dinuf thi, (No. 7306) from Nabha, 

2 shares. 

dhoti. 

VIII, For very tine [doifi. 1 Patyala, 2 Jhind (7394), 

2 shares, certificate. 

i'b'C/. 

IX. 

(1 ) For broad, fine textured, ornamented lungi 
(No 7659) Te^hawnr, Kazi Nazinillah Jan. 

1 2 shares. 



(2.) For lungi (No. G17S) by Local Committee of 
Fes ha war, 

1 1 share. 



(3.) For tine textured lungi. Jalandhar, 

(ZiO. G1 District List.) 

1 1 sliare. 



(4 ) For Amrit-ar luugi (No. 5S23), 

1 ^^hare. 



to.) ,, Haziira, em1 'ruidcred (7333), 

1 sliare. 



"0 brewu (supiM tv be Sir-a), 

1 share. 


Si'isi X. Batalali Local Committee, Gurdaspiir (oSdS), 

Kites » XI, (1.) For khes red border (6077) Pak Pattau, 

(2.) „ white (5S15) Kangra, 

Dftrri. XII. Ludiana (5792) Superiutendent of Jail, 
Jhsutl, XIII. Gujrauwalla (5031) do., 

Men. XIV. (1.) Guji-ilt (vide Xo. 1), 

(2.) Lahore Jail (5897), 

Garha. XV. Lahore Jail (5S98), 

Thakur Dass, Lahore, 

Tkkin. XVII. (Vide No. 2). 

Fr lilted ) XVIII. For excellence of dye and 2>iittorn, 

Cloth. 3 1. Hukmi of Kahiin, 

2. Gugaira (0104), 

Sozni. XIX. Embroidered from Kashmir (G105), 


1 share. 
1 share. 

1 share. 

2 shares. 
1 share. 

I 2 shares. 
1 share. 


Certificate. 


1 share. 
1 hhare. 
1 share. 


Misrellaneons 

Cloths, XX. For striped sheeting, mixture of cotton and wool, ) . 

(0193-4) , His Highness the Maharaj ah of Kashmir, / ^ ’ 

ToMahammadBakhshof Ludhiana for Gambroon (5772) 1 sliare. 
Su]jerintondent Ruwal Piudi Jail for ditto (0153), 2 shares. 
Ditto ditto check cloth for horse ) ^ shares. 


clothing, (5952), j 

Multan Jail for Gambroons, 2 shares. 

Kallah of Ludhiana for ditto, 1 share. 

Sirsa district, check cloth, I ^hare. 

Pak Pat tan in Gugaira, do. for coverlets, 1 share. 


Local Exhibition Committee Ambala, for embroidered 1 ^ share, 
red cloth (Xo. 5747), j 

Ditto ditto Gugaira for ditto ditto (6053), 1 share. 

Cor pets, XXI. Superintendent Jail, Sirsa, for thick white carpet - 1 , 
ing (574G), 5 

Gujrat Jail for elegant durri iir white, grey, black and | ^ sh 3 .ve< 
blue, of good design and excellent work, 

Ditto ditto for another durree, 

Jihlam Jail, for a durri, 

Ditto for Kidderminster carpeting, 

Ambala Jail, ditto ditto, 

Lahore Central Jail, ditto ditto, 

Multan Jail, fc>r rich cotton rug, 

Rawal Piudi Jail for durree, 

Tapes \ XXII. His Hiudmess Maharajah of Paty#la, for 
ivpe, tf-c. 1 cotton twine, 


2 shares. 

2 shares. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

2 shares. 

Certificate of ui-u-it. 
I Certificate of merit. 
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His Higliiiess Maliarajali of Patyfila for Newar,” 1 sliare. 
Lahore Tliug’c^ee School of Indus try for ditto, ^ share. 

Lahore Central Jail, cotton ropes of sorts, J share. 


Multan fur large tent and embroidered kanats, 1 3 shares 

J and a silver medal. 


W. CoLDSTEEA^M, 

Eejiorter, 

Fur convenience of reference I have added, at the end of each of the classes devoted to 
fabri'^s in Cult mi, silk and wool, a list of the fabrics commonly met with. I take 
the e pportnnity also of reminding the reader that special information about the 
L'ums and machinery for weaving will be found in the sequel under Section C. 


r 


WHITE WHITE CLOTHS. 

GOODS. 
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LIST 0? COTTON FABEICS MET WITH IN THE PUNJAB. 


I. EUROPEAN IMPORTED GOODS. 
f LatLu, Ion" clotli. 

Khasa or Nainsuk, ( a soft white cloth, ‘ nainsook,’ us<d 1 for all white garuicuta worn 
by the more respectable classes of servallt^, Moonsht'os, Clerks, Sic, 

Malmal, (muslin). 

Sitan, ( corruption of ^ shoetinir.’ ) 

Jin or Zin, ( jean, the word beiiiLC corrupted. ) 

Dabal Jin, ( double jean, thick wlute jean. ) 

Makkan Jin, ( ‘ Duck,’ has a sort of nap on the surface. ) 

Kamrak, ( corruption of ‘ canibri(\’ ) 

Pauni, ( a coarse Ion*:: cloth or calii*o in one quarter the leuL^tii of ‘ latha ’ ) 

Saltin, not now in use — a fa])ric reseinbliuLT v»*rv tine i.h.dh. 

Khes-baft, called also tul (twill ) i^ ribl^ud diaLronally. 

Gumti, diaper, either of linen or imitated in cotton. 

Mezposh, table linen. 

Rumal, handkerchiefs. 

Chikan, any white figured or embroidered muslin ( also applied to edgiiiLf, 

‘ insertion work' &c., &c. ) 

Jali, plain net. 

Nainu, a sprigged or figure<l n^t or luu.diii ; all white. 

«<{ Seiui. the same but having the worked >prig or pattern in colored thread on the 
white ground. 

Alwau, ( Turkey red cloth in -everal qualities. ) 

Khasii rangin, ( same Khrc^a but colored and glazed; glazed calico. ) 

Malmal rangin, ( colored muslin. ) 

Drt^, ( I expect this is our word ' dre--' piere’ ; it i< applied to all figured mu->liu>, 
used among Europeans only for female garment^, hut among native^) largely u-^ed 
for chogahs and light outer coats for summer wear. ) 

Chit, ( chintz or calico print ). The varieties are — 

Chit, Gulanar, red j>rint ; colored flowers on a red ground. 

Do. Do. uakli (imitation of EurtApeaii red print.) 

Do, Safod, ( white ground and printed [.attern on it. ) 

Do. Bundri (spotted). 

Do. Marpech (stripe<l) with a sort of corkscrew pattern or ' serpent f-dd." 

Do, Eahdar, with a wavy line. 

Do. Kalamkar, lined wdth fine stripes. 

Do, Butiddr ( sprigged with flower^ ). 

Do. Nakl-iraiu, ( lit, ' imitation Persian’ has an arabe-que or shawl pattern. ) 
Do. Khaiu rang, ( inferior print, the colors not being fast. ) 

Do. Shikargdh, ( has figures of animal, SiC.y on it ). 

II. FABFJCS OF INDIAN MANUFACTUEE. 

• 

( From Fliohi. 
j Malmal, ( muslin. ) 

i Dastar, ( muslin turbans. ) 

Eumal, ( kerchiefs. ) 



WHITE fiOODS.— 

HOODS. 
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fFr^V/i Rn'lhit N>tgn,‘, 

Dopatta (scarf). 

Dhoti mare <lar (waistclotli worn l*y Hindus). 

Dorya, (striped muslin all >Yhito,) 

Charkhana, (check). 

White iloj-atta or vscarf. 

Dhoti, \vaisti‘h>th worn hy Hiiulus. 

Fr>u)) Ft! rJiJuihiitl. 

Ai*ra lilitit', (calico print for hcd covers, A'C ). 

Chit, (i lnntz or print). 

Jajam (floor cloth) a kind of coarse red cloth used for flooring, and is ecnerallv 
stamped with a ]»attern in black on the red tr round. 

Sahithi 




\ 


Ft‘>>)t} Afjrti. 

Dari ( ‘‘ Durrees,'* l otton carpets. ) 
Shatranji, (carpet^). 

Kalin siiti ([*ile carjicts in cotton). 


(Th^'p.lloirinj htoi nr.vly all Javeribed hi the te.d, hence no explanation is adled.) 
Fi’ohi FA hi, 

Malmal f^a-_:ri, (rniwlin turban). 

Do<uti. tinsiiti, chanstui, Ac,, Ac , ( p. 7. ) 

(bunbroiui. ( p 0. ) 

Sin vaf (a kind of muslin), 
traiha, ( thin » hah, p. S ) 


Ft'“tt> c./)wo?M j'hirm^ Lo/iorc, <f*«\ 

'Adhofar (coarse inu>liii), 

Khadar ( coarse thin i loth. ) 
Dhaun'i, pain>i. athsi, chisi, Ac.') 
1 H i/ai i { bioad wliitt' cloth). > 


All renj hinrh olUie in quallfij. 


j Oa/zi (thin • iMth). ^ 

I a clnth Woven of a size for wear round the loins. 

^ Dhati, ( stitf urlazed white cloth, p. 6. ) 

I striped with two linos together, all wdiite. 

iSiLy Khat.i. plain striped muslin ( stripes close together. ) 

Chaikhana, (dicck innslin. 

Tiitta. a tahric * tatta ( twisted thread, made both in silk and cotton, 
t Mahmudi, ( a tabric which used to be made as long cloth, but is superseded 
A t'v imported ‘ latha ; it was made of cotton and also of silk. 

' Dot.ihi. ( pages 5. t3. ) 

I Chautahi. 

Palanuf posh, 

I Khos 

Lungi, ( p. 3 ) 


I 


Khes s/ida, ( p o. ) 

Khes dabba (chock 

Klu,s f ukr^lar j.ie.’es of colours joinea tosretlier 

/ 'lorukha (difforviit coloure.! plaid on citLer sidf). 

( Khes Jat k^, (jat c*r villager’s khes). 


S'lDi nadi, ( paLre 6. ) 
Dci d'*kanm 
D'\ chaukauni. 


COLORED GOODS.— Con/irti(cJ. 
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fSusi panjkannf. 

Do. satkainii'. 

Do. saliii khatti, a susf with five linos ; tlio field and the stripes Leinc; conal thick- 
ness. ^ 

Do. sufi^an.'i, a susi partly of silk and partly of cotton, so as to lawful f.jr 
Mohamad alls to wear. 

Saltin', a thin cloth with d<ml)Io stripe used as a scarf or as a tahhand” Lv l.ovs. 

tjic varieties are not here given, many have beeu named in the fureir'uiu' 
des<Tij)tive list^). 

Do. Fakiranfi, a scarf with white ground and a large check pattern on it in rod. 
black or blue. ' 

Siiamla, ( a scarf for winding into a locso turban, three vards lon;r. 1 
Liingi Charkbana (check). ‘ ' 

Do. Safed kinaradar (white with coloured border). 

Tahband or Lung, (waist cloth). 

Liingi Peshawri sada, ( plain check lungi. ) 

Do. Amirana. The Peshawar lungi with gold border, 

Printed or Stamj^ed, 

Samb4 Chit, ( ]>rint made at Samba in Jummoo, generally flowered on a c:ro:u 
ground. ) 

Chit Multan i ( Multan prints. ) 

Bugcha ( a square juece of i>rint used for j»acking up bundles, <S.c. 

Abra, ( a printed piece ) an uj)j>(?r Im.dI cover. 

Tolai, ( a printed piece for an under sheet. ) 

Jajam, (printed floor cloth). 

Miscelhineons. 

Salu, (red dyed cloth. ) 

Band, ( a cloth with a pattern made by tying up tight, little knots in the cloth, ^ 
that when the whole is <]yed, tin* parts remain uncolored. 

Chogula, the same, only the uncolored spots are again dyed a different color from 
the ground. 

Bannu — a woman’s veil, — coarse, dyed with madder with a [»attom made the ^anv 
way as * Band.’ 

Dotiya — the same ; met with in Kabul, Pesbawur, ^tc. 

Maklii— a<red veil, stamped with a black pattern like ‘flies’ (MakhiJ 
Ohasku, stamped pattern on a red ground (Kussumbha red.) 

Jalaudhari chunnia, a sort of fabric stamped; is fine cloth and dved with 
‘ Kussumbha.* 

Kliarwa, coarse red cloth or printed in black. 

Phulkari, a coarse red cloth worn as a veil by peasant women, it is lightlv embroid- 
ered in green and yellow silk, and costs from S to 12 annas. 

Bag, a similar veil, but heavily embroidered and costing 4 or 5 rupee?. 

Chop, a similar veil embroidered at the edges only. 

SirgH, a kind of “ chop,” 

Bund, a s}>otted sheet worn by women. 
l^Dopatta, a scarf of cotton, ( two breadths sown together. ) 

III. FABRICS FROM THE ADJACENT PROVINCES. 

From Kashmir. * 

Kadak or bafta, cheap and very coarse cloth. 

Chimm, ( from Bombay ) a kind 'd spotted cloth. 

From Turkistdn. dr. 

Samsun, cotton cloth S yards long, and 10 girahs broad. 

Dokb, ditto 4 yards lung, and 10 girahs broach 
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CLJLSS ~^x. 

WOOLEN FABRICS. 

This class is subJivideil into tliree ‘‘ Divisiuiis,” on account of Iho cXcoe<lin^'ly divcr^o 
liaturo of the trade and manufacture under each division. 

The first division eoin|»rises such fabrics as are made of sh(‘e|»’s wool. Tlie\ are fow lu 
nuniher, thoui^h useful and traded in to a considm'ahle extent. As in tlie plains, the 
when warm ^^armeiits are re<tuisite is limilt'd, it is natural that tills class of nianufietur^ 
should not have received anything like the attention it has in the more rigorous eliniaUs 
(d' northern Euro[>o. 

In the plains no gn‘at (‘are is taken of wool, nnd all that Is woven from it i.s blanket ini,% 
generally coarse and hard: a finerkiud of wo(4eu wrap['er (‘ailed ‘'h*hi,” ami (X‘<*a-i'>null v a 
e(*arsO cloth or ‘‘pattu.” Nothing like the fine hiscid cloth<.ind twe»‘d,s, tin' soft wool ^ImwN, 
the iauihs" Wool (dothing, and countless otluu* woohm fabrics of England, arc known here. 
One chi'^s (d’ woohm fidudes however deserves to 1 m* added to the ]i.^t ; hut tliis is j»nn- 
(‘ipally carried on in the jails and is the result of Earo]M‘au sujMU'vision. I allude to i)).* 
inanufaeturo of pile or^^Xnrkey’’ carpets. Tlies(‘ (‘.irptds are produc'd, in a gn*at degree. d 
(‘xcelleuce, and s^^mo of them have been sent to Europe, where t]i(*y have fetched liigli pn. < 
To the statement that woolen manufactures rei'idvt* hut little attention in tlie Punj.ii» 
one general exce[diou must ho made in favor ot the Hill districts. In these tlie elijuate is 
nio^t rigorous, and tin} dress of the peit[>le eoii-ist> alnn*^! v.'hully ‘d wool, hotlj sjjo.-p’..^ ,j ,,,] 
goal’s. heiK'e tVoiu tlie distriets of ivangra and , iie luding as t lu-y do Spiti, E.iliaul aiid 

Kauawar, the ( ollet tioii contains many sp ..f >t'eu and ve,ll full'-d . *.,1, n ^ 

and ’nlaiikets. The Kashmir terrllorie^ also .'\«‘mpiir\ this e{a-> to a '•ond*l.'r.;l/j*' exo nt. 

The second (livisioii contains a very (Idh'r- ig < he. s <4 art:‘h'->. the faurn's in tliK 
(li\i''i(iii art* whollv wovtjn ot the ^voi'>l ‘‘t the fioe*' m '-hawl g<'ai, ivie.ovu as ‘‘ ]»ashnjni.i . ’ 
lu it \\ill he feuid the celehrat.}d sluiwls (.^1 Ka*']! iiiir, all oi wnah are* woven with lii*} 
v<iiaetie> of tills woid. In it also u ill he foim l ih hawK w<o-e>n hy the Kashmiri cof^ni.' , 
who have sottlel at Nur[a'ir, Amntsur, Guirat. .T* ! il]<r,r, and otlmr jda* •"«, who can ,,ii!y 
get tin* Seeoml best wool from the districts ot Cin n^^thaii and Itodok (Miiec the -MaharajaJj 
ol KaslimiV holds the strictest nioni>poly (d’ ail llie finest i lass of wool that < oniox lojin th*- 
frontier districts of Turfaii and Kfichar ) and who strive in ^alu to egual the hriidit tiuN 
and delicate weaving of the geiiiiine Kashmir SIlc.vI, 

In this divi.'>iou will he fiuuid all the st rit> of ]'lain I'.ohmina ]rie(e good<. "'n.li a-^ 
Ihitiu or cloth, Malida, ami Alwan. whiv li ah-'» furnisher the ground w^rk -d’ tlie 1 authe' 
Silk emhroidercd artleles <d'drc^->, which arc prodic.ed so plculifully in Ka-lumr. Amrit-g-g 
and Ludhiana. In this (Iivi>iou have fmther 1 ceii iu^ lmh‘d the well known Eaiu]-,].- 
Cliad lur, which from the scjit tine texture rcscmhle the r< al ]cishuuna, th-*ugh in r- ahp. 
tiiey are nunle id' Eaiupore wool. Many fahrics in ole of tlim w-m,! and cd" the Kinnani w--. ' 
are called at Ludhiana and elsewhere nakh-pa-liiiniia ” iuntati<*u pavhm. 

Th(} third and last division of the class coutains^all the lahric.s made oTg-ca's iiaim 
and earners liair, — tin' coarse rope.s so inmih m usc ahout the Kerajat, — tlie huge hag- : t ’\1 ji . 
merchandise is load**! on to camels-, • — tlie ‘kh<Mu;ias’ or ^a-'-ks in whi'h the fame i- 'an . 
their gram to market, — the CMarse clcdlis or mat- which they spread <nit to winU'-'W am! 
clean their grain on, — and. la-tly, the camel kail cLogas^ and the ‘‘hark*’ or caii.el ha;' 
cloth, importo'T from Kabul and Turkistau. 
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Takin" tlicse divisions in this order vre liavo. 

DIVISION I. 

rABEICS MADE OE ShEEP’s TToOL. 

SUB-CLASS V.-CARPETS. 

Carpets are called “Kalfii” and ^‘Kaliclia.’^ Tliemetliod of manufacturinpr tlic ^‘Kaliii” 
or ])lle carpet is characterized hy that simplicity which is observable in all native loom work. 
The foundation for the carpet is a w'arp of the requisite number of strong cotton threads 
according to the breadth of the carpet. The warp is however not placed flat on the ground, 
hut is worked erect, being attached at either end to two rollers, which are supported between 
the extremities of two upright posts, the lower roller is below the surface of thegroxind in a 
pit or trench dug out for the j>urpose, the threads of the warp are passed over this, and reach 
to the upper roller, which is about 5 foot above it, all the superfluous web is wound round 
the upper roller, and as the carpet gets done, the finished work is wound on to the lower roller, 
and more web is unwound from the upper one. The workmen sit in front of the warp on the 
ground with their feet in the tench or pit above alluded to. The process of weaving consists 
in doxtorouslv twisting short lengths of coloured wool into each of the threads of the warp 
in a straight line, so that the two ends of the wool stick out in front. When a whole line is 
completed the (colours chosen being of course regulated by the pattern) the projecting ends 
of wool are clipped to a uniform length, and a single thread of wool is run across the breadth of 
the carpet, between the threads of the warp, just as in ordinary weaving, and the threads of the 
warp cre cr''»sscd a=^ usual : then another row of ends of wool is put in the same manner, an- 
other lino of wool passed botween the tlircads of the warp to keep the woollen tags in their 
jJaces, and so on. The lines of wurk are compacted together bv stricking them with ablnut 
fork or *‘kangi ” in the manner des'*ribed in the manufacture of “diirrees.” Line after line 
is thus completed, tlie Avorkmon putting in the proper colours, either by their own know- 
]odi:-e if they are very skilful, or at the word of command of one who ‘reads out’ the pattern. 
AVlien tlie whole is completed, the surface is clipped or sheared all oxer, to reduce the pile 
to a uniform length and smoothness, and the carpet is complete. 

C'Utou rugs arc sometimes made in this way, especially at Multan. A little bunch of 
cotton thread being sulistituted for the pieces of wool, in the process. Perhaps the best 
catq.ot^ of any are made at the Lahore Central Jail. The prisoners here recently succeeded 
in producing pictures of birds, dogs, in the carpet xvork, almost like the beautiful 
]U'’turos that are so often seen on Brussels and pile rugs in England. 

The exhibited specimens of carpeting are } The following scries are from Lahoke 
as foil ovs : — j Centkal Jail : — - 

203 . — 2 carpets Belliie Jail. ! 207 .— [dfOO]. Large carpet in the pat- 

204 . — [•‘'>202]. AVoolen carpet from tern called “KandahanV’ which consists of 

Haiisi — Hi>var, • large squares jdaced diagonally and woven in 

205 . — r02G3]. Carpet from the Hissar , consecutive shades of colour,— it has a very 

Jail. ‘ rich and pleasing effect, value Bs. 313-5-4;. 

206 . — T>3o(V. Rugs from Xiuqcar, worth 208 .— [G-410]. A carpet in the “ new 

Es. 7. . shawl ” pattern. This was the pattern sent 
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to tlie International Exhibition of 1SG2, 
■where it gained a prize. 

209 . — [6111]. Carpetbag, the iiattern 
being picture.s of dogs, ha'wks, &e. 

210 . — [G11.3]. A rug, “sha-wl” pattern. 

211 . — [6114]. Two small carriage rugs. 

212 . -r611.5 ]. Seven samples of various 
patterns in Turkey carpeting : some of them 
are European, others native patterns : among 
the samples are also designs of birds, dogs, 
<!cc., in carpet work, also a new style of 
carpeting in black and white wool. 

213 . — [5809]. Large carpet, Brussels 
flower pattern, value Ks. 21G, Jalandhar 
Jail. 

214 . — [5810-11]. Arc rugs in Persian 
and English pattern by the same jail. 

215 — [G132]. Woolen rugs made by the 
prisonei’s in the Female Penitentiary Lahore, 

216 . — [G41G]. Turkey carpet, in soft 
wool from Yarkand. Exhibited by T. D. 
Forsyth, Esr., c. b. 

217. — [0418]. A carpet from Ivlnittan 
imported rut Yarkand, exhibited by Pundit 
]Mu NPHOOL. 

218 . — [G432]. Woolen durrees ” from 
Bahawalpiir, (Lahore Central Museum). 

Tho'O carpets are made proci-ely like the cotton 
‘ <lurree/ bat are of stout woolen thread. There is 
a very cleverly wrought border and fringe to each 
carpet. 

219 . — [b452]. A woolen ‘^durree’' by 
the Eawalpiudi Jail. 


220. — [G4.54, 5, G, 7, S]. Five carpets by 
the Rawalpindi Jail. 

221. — [G4G3, 41. Two hcarth-rng'^, of 
various patterns, by the Gujnit Jail. 

222. — [G1G5-G]. Small rugs for carriage* 
use, by the Gujrut Jail. 

Those are accompanied hy a sample of the wool, m 
thread used in the nianuf.nduro (Xo. and <4' Ih.* 

raw wool bcf<)ro it is spun into thread (GIT-), 'id..* 

Di^itrict Jails of Jililam and Multan aKo 
carpets and rugs. The Multan carpets are of great 
excellence and regularity of make. 

The following District Jails also exhibit 
carpets and rugs : — 

223 . — [G50G-7 and G509]. Carpot'=; from 
Bar kl I an, exhibited by Jamal Khan, — D‘*im 
G hazi Khaii. 

Ko. C50G is called ‘ Lunga.’ value Ks. 2i. 

,, G507 a rug, “ Oalicha,” valuing 12, 

,, 600 J is called Gariri, valuing Its, l-d. 

224. — [G508]. Is a carpet from Barti, 
sent by the Lund chief. 

225. — [G509-10]. AVoolcn durroos, lo- 
cally called “Phalasi,” value Es. 4 
from Barti and Eajhan, sent by the Lun I 
chief and Imam BaklD:h Khan. 

226. — [G 523] . Eng fr-mi Ma rw it ;; i , 1 
’ (0226) carpet fmm Waziri Hills, — Deputy 
' Commissioner of Bannu. 

227. — [G53S]. Persian carpet, vain** K-. 
GO, sent by ;^zi Nasr-ullah Jan ♦f 

i PcNhawar. 
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SUB-CLASS B. 

WOOLEN FABRICS OTHER THAN CARPETS. 

As before remarked^ the districts of the j>laius have not attained any great excellence 
in the iiianufacture of ^vooleu articles, nor are there any variety in the manufactures. The 
eullectiuu however represents very well Avliat the present state of the manufacture is. The 
jails will uften be found in as in the last class, to take the lead in excellence. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact, that in the [)lains during tin* cold weather natives do not 
like woolen i^uods, it is only the poorer classes who resort to the kanibal or 1 danket. Every one 
who can allbrd it, much ])refers wearing several thicknesses of cotton cloth, and coats padded 
>\ ith cotton wool are universally worn. Of course, pashmina shawls and fine woolen lohis 
are much ummI for wrappers, but for all kinds of made up articles of clothing, cotton vS:c., and 
padded cloths are preferred. The same is observable in the bedding : natives seldom if ever use 
Idankets, but prefer the “ razai,” or quilt padded with cotton wool. This preference for cotton 
IS <pute remarkable ; perhaps it may be due to some extent to the extreme liability of woolen 
goods to de^^tructh»n in the rainy season from the attacks of moths and insects : the most vigi- 
lant care will si'arcely [ireserve doth goods from being pierced with holes, while an article of 
doth left to itself in a box, and not exposed to the sun, will be totally destroyed before the win- 
ter couie^ roumb These facts should not be overlooked is estimating the causes of the low stade 
of woolen laaiuifaduros in the plains, but these remarks apply to the districts of the plains only. 

The [-laces nio^t noted for wuoleii manufacture are Sirsa and Ejhtak, and also Leia for 
blanket^. At tlic^e placec^ thc-k and well felted blankets are made. In general native 
bl.inlo't:-' are hard and coarse, the wuuleii thread is tou tightly twisted ; and also the manu- 
facturer ^ take no pains when the blanket is made to cau^iC the wool to felt, that is to make 
the tibie> eombinL- ti.gether (which they do by virtue of microscopic serratures on the joints 
of the 111 n*-). In Scotlaud tue blankets are felted and softened by a suttidently disagreeable 
prooe>>-, which coii>i-.t^ in working and rubbing them with putrid urine. In this countrv 
the nn ib'td ado[>tod i^ to spread the Idaiik^d oii a previ(,)U^ly sunaothc'd and prejkired ]>ieLe 
of groin 1, and then to moibteii them with soa[» and water and rita ( the so.ipnut ) : 
■\\lien tin? mixture is [toured on, moii tread uu and work about the fabric xvith their feet. 
Tili- b 1 - tbe doired elfect, but unless very caivfullv done, is apt to make holes in the blanket. 

I. itlhi.iua may aNo be mentioned the -eat of a considerable wool manufacture, a)>art 
IVt-'in its wtdl known trade in the ['lain bhawls known to Euro[>oaus as ‘‘ Kampur Chaddar^.” 
Ihoiu information recently received from the district, I find that the annual im[>ort uf sheep’s 
\\ia-l fr<.m Kaiujmr ( Bi.shair) is 2oO maiinds, worth Ks. 10, GUO : this hue quality of wool 
i- woikt'd into (.b '.shalas ’’ or chaddurs and [MSses as an imitation oi paslunina. The 
annual inq-ort of cannion C' lintrv wool aiinmiits to .jGU mauiids, worth also about 10,000 
1 u]-ecb. Out of lliOse inq^oi ts goods to the value of 1,30,000 ru[>ees are yearly manufactured, 
; ud st'K kings, and *‘]».itiu” tuodc'th, t' • the yearly value of Es. ’2Oy<,)00. There are about 
oGO bh«eg^ of Wot *1 maiiufat turers in the city, in which no IcbS than 2,000 [-ersoiib are tiiqdo\ed. 

The large cities of Lalncre and Amritsar also have considerable wmolen mauiifaidures 
I Obides their tra.lo in paslmiina. Lain. re lias a special manufacture of Kabuli [aishm or 
Kabul Wool, whi<di i- woven into gallon Chaddars.” 

It ^\lll be seen h‘>wever on a mere glaico at the libts, that the hill districts of Kaiigra 
end Simli, ami the Kabhuu'r valley, [U’oduco the greatest variety of woolen fabrics. The 
rigt-rou- climate of these more imrtherii districts demands this edass of fabric, and moreover 
the extreme .scarcity of Colton [.icueuts leOoiU'bC being had to those kinds of clothing which 
aie more in kivor on the [»lainb. 
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^ From the districts of Kangra and Simla we have not only blankets of various degrees 
of fineness, but series of stout woollen cloths, or flannels termed ‘‘pattu,” and these in 
several varieties. The trade in wool and woollen articles is one of the most important among 
the hill people. 

The woollen fabrics of Kashmir are remarkable for their variety, as well as for the 
closeness of texture. From these territories there are striped and checked woollen piooe.N, 
imitations of European 2>laids and checks, flannels and other fabrics, as well as several 
varieties of “ pattii.** 

It is now time to enumerate the samples exhibited under the class, giving the various 
kinds of articles, as they are most conveniently grouped together. 

BLANKET, ‘‘KAMBHAL” OR “ GALIM.” 

They are generally made either of the natural brownish black colour of the wool, or elso 
in a check pattern, sometimes but rarely tliey are white. 


None of them are anything like the Witnc 
tolerable horse clothing, for which purpose tl 
while the poorer classes of natives wear them 

The specimens were : — 

228. — [6261], Blankets from Delhi Jail, 
value Rs. 1-8. 

229. — [6261]. Black, white and check 
blankets Irom Itohtak. 

Two chock blanketti of Huperior rjuality Kh. 7 each. 

Four others at Ks 6 nn-h. 

"White blanket at 5. 

Check blanket at lis. 4. 

The checks are iari^e, in black and white, black 
and red, and black and orange color. 

230. — [0278]. Check blanketing at 4 
annas j>er yard from Sirsa Jail. 

231. — l 0421]. Bltjnket, Lahore city, by 
Thakuk Das, ( coarse, worth Rs 2 ]. 

232. ^, 6422], Another, inferior, worth 1 
rupee, by Jawinda Mal. 

233. — [0244]. Stri 2 >ed blanket, by the 
same. 

234. -L 6425]. Blanket from Kasur, 
black and white. 

235. — [6420 & 27]. Check blankets with 
crimson border, worth Rs. 0, 7 and 0 each. 

236. — [6442]. Lahore coarse blankets 
for use in the Female Penitentiary, made by 
the prisoners. 

237. — [6450] . Ferozpur J ail , horse blan- 
ket with rollers and surcingle. 


f blankets of English make ; but tliey make 
European community chiefly emjdoy them, 
as wra]>pers. 

I 288. — [6.374]. Blanket by Rad ha of 
Ilaryanali, Husliyar])ur, worth R^*. 1-14. 

239. — [0460]. Do. from R:iwul]»iudi 
! Jail, worth Its, .5. other ^peeirncns were sent 
! from the Gujraii walla and Gnjrat Jails. 

I 240. — [0474-47]. Jilihun Jail : horse 

1 nluth and blanket also white blanket at 0 as, a 
yard, check blanket at 12 as. and black ditto 
at 0 its. a yard. 

241. — [0482], Blanket, worth Rs. 3, by 
Hakhan^s Singh of Niirpiir ( Shahpur dis*- 
trict ). 

I 242. — [6.j05 tfc 90]. Patty ala, black and 
, white blankets. 

LOI. 

The finer woven woollen wrapper or cover- 
, ing, was exhibited in the following varieties : — • 
! 243. — [0274, 7.5 A 76] . Lois by Zalik 

I Chtnd and Fattih Chund of Sirsa. 

I 244. — [0429]. Lois, worth Rs. 3-8 each, 

! by Rahim Buksh of Lahore. 

, 245- — [6590]. Ixn, worth Rs. 2-4, from 

I KamaliX, Gugaira. 

: 246.— "6.531]. '‘Loi Kashgan,” value 

R«. 5, imp<>rteMl from Kashgar, Peshawar 
Committee. 
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247 . — [6532], “ Loi Peshawari,” value 

Ks. 7. 

248 . — [6540]. “ Black loi,” of K.lghan, 
Hazara, wortli Ks. 4. 

249 . — [6541]. <• White do.,” of Pakli, 
wortli Rs. 3-8. 

Miscellaneous Woollen Manufactures. 

These present a variety of work, inrlncling 
some goods maehiiie made (for the first time) 
at Sealkote, including also the woollen knitted 
work of various schools and orphanages, and 
other miscellaneous woollen manufactures of 
the plains. 

The various fabrics of the hills and the 
Kashmir valley present so distinct a charac- 
ter, that it a]>peared jiroper to separate them 
and bring to an end first the list of goods 
made in the plains. 

250 . — -[6272] . Sample of w'ooUen thread, 
Sirsa^ by Fattih Cuund. 

251 . — [6320 & 21]. Gloves by Ahsan 
Shah of Ludhiana. 

252 - — [6310 — ]. Knitted work in 
Berlin wool and worsted, by the pupils of the 
Mission Orphan School, Ludhiana. 
Neckties (various colors). 

Baby’s jackets. 

Gaiters, brown, snuff- colored, blue and 

white. 

Biding gloves. 

Baby’s socks, ( various colors ). 

Baby’s hoods, ( various colors ). 

Lamp mat. 

253 . — [63S9 — 6396], Knitted wool work 
by the Amritsar F km ale Orphanage. 

254 . — [63ul], Bed pattii at Rs. 2 per 
yard, by Kala. 

255 * — [6305]. While check pattu^t Rs. 
1-12 per yard. 

256 . — [6306]. Pattu with long stripes, 
at Rs. 1-1 per yard. 


2 57 • — [6308] . Blue check, at Rs. 1-8. 

268. — [6309]. Black check, at Rs. 1-8. 

259 . — [6428]. Sample of tweed or wool- 
len cloth made at the Lahore Central Jail. 

260. — [6430 & 31]. Knitted wool work 
by the prisoners of the Female Penitenti- 
ary Lahore, viz., 4 pairs colored wool socks, 
2 pairs knitted wool cuffs. 

261. — [6444], Scarlet wool tassel, by 
Azimullah, Lahore, 

262^ — [6453], Gambroon, woollen, Ra- 
walpindi jail. 

263* — [6477] . Sample of woollen thread, 
Jihlam jail, 

264. — [6481]. Is a sample of dyed 
thread ( woollen ), 

265. — [6483 and 45]. Tliick felt rags, 
felt coat and felt saddle cloth, by Ahmai> 
Din, of Bhera, Shahpur. 

Tliife is a thick white felt tnade in the district and 
a few other places — is a very nscfnl article, and 
shows that the felting properties of wool are well 
understood. 

The following woollen articles are from 
Gugaira ; — 

266. — [6492]. Pair of “ Khosa,” or 
mufflers for cattla, from Hujra. 

This district being great in the cattle stealing line, 
( vast herds of both buffaloes and oxen being fed in the 
‘‘Bar” tracts), the thieves employ woollen mnfflers 
to put over the feet of the cattle, which prevents the 
impression of the hoofs in the ground, and thus foils 
the utmost skill of the tracker or “khoji.’* 

2 67-^ [6494] Namda, or felt for saddle 

cloth, from Syadwalla. 

268 . — [6495]. “ Khojar,” or saddle pad 

used with native saddle, and made of felt. 

269. — [6496]. “ Indawajat,”athickrug 

or coil of wool worn like a porter’s pack to 
assist carrying a burden on the head. 

270. — [6497]. Tang/* or saddle-girth. 


% 
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2 7 1 [6501 &c.] , Colored woollen 
threads from Hujra. 

272. — [6505]. White woollen thread, 
made in the jail. 

273. — [6601]. Red braid of Englisli 
wool. Agra Jail. 

274. — [6501]. Socksand ^dovos, exhibited 
by His Hij^hness the Maharajah of PatyAla. 

275- — [6520], Woollen bag, Dora Ghazi 
Khan. 

276. — [6521]. Samples of woollen 
thread, Hera Ghazi Khan. 

HILL MANUFACTURES IN WOOL. 

The fabrics manufactured in the hill states 
or imported from Kabul and Turkisbin, 
Ac. are now enumerated; — 

Am the term “pattu” frequently oemrs 
in the following list, it will be jir<>p**r 4‘X- 
plain that woollen cloth is usually woven in 
pieces about ^ a yard broad, and only a few 
yards long: such a piece is called “ patti;'^ 
when 4 or more of these pattis are jf>ined 
together, making a large piece, perhaps 2^ 
or 3 yards broad and from 10 to 12 yards 
long, such a piece is called “pattu” The 
‘‘}»attu” is folded as often as may be Con- 
venient and used as a wrap|>er. 

The following collection is from Simla; — 

277. ~[63391. “ Kaddma,^’ a kind of 
blanket from Basahair, by the Rajah of 
Basahir. 

278. — [6310]. “ Dura,” a woollen cloth 

of a whitish color, Basahir. 

279. — [6617]. Blanket from Barmaur, 
by the Rajah of Chambah. 

Pattu is largely imported from Chang than 
and Rodokh, from Ghar or Garo, through 
Leh, and thence by Ram pur, especially a 
kind of pattu called “ Thirma” or Balnior.* 

The next series is from Kangra, Kulu 
AND Spiti 

* See Mr Daviea’ report on the Trade of the North 

liYe9t paje CCiiXII, XilY. 


I 280. — [63441. Blanket from Kulu, value 
Rs 3. 

281. — [6345'1. “ Pattu” woollen cloth, 

]>iece of natural color of the wool from Kulu. 

282. — [63HJ1. Black j^atti, from Kulu* 

283. — [0318 Si lin. 2 samples of pattis, 

1 Kulu. 

! 284. — [63171. Pattu fnirn Palach, [by 

THE Kangra Lo<.'al Committee.) 

I 285. — [6350 A 51]. “ Doran,” woollen 

<*luth, from Kulu. 

I The wollen clothH of Kulu are all home-made, by 
the zemindars, who roar \a'<t floelcM of slieep. Tiiuse 
are taken over the Huowy raii'fe tlnrinfr the hot Beanon 
tf* p.a'^tnre iu the mild rejfionR of Spiti, Ladakh and 
dm 11 than. They are nhorn twice a year. Tho 
cloth when m.ade iw hoM by wcMjrht 

The pattu worn round the nh^^ulderB, and in 
fastened there by tw>) pinw formiiif^ a kind of hroorh, 
not unlike thoKo worn by the Highlanclers of Scot- 
land. 

286.— [6352].- Whifo patti, Kulu. 
287' — 6353]. Pattu Dharidar,” (strip- 
ed wrapper), from Palach. 

288. — [635 1]. White pattii, from Sukait. 

289. — [6355]. “ S.Tfcd chadar,” whito 
wrajiper or loi, from Kulu. 

The following are made in the Dharm- 
sala Jai l : — 

Patti, khud-rang,” /, c. 
natural color of the wool, 1st sort, value 1 
rupee for 2 yards. 

2tn.- [6.361], Do. secoud sort, value 12 
anna•^ for 2 yard^. 

292. ' — [6362.] White patti, 1st sort, 
value 11 aniiab for 2 yards ; and 

293. — [6363], Do. 2nd sort, value 11 as* 
for 2 yards. 

2jH. — ^ tI36i]. “ Pattu Galiyau or Ga- 

dimi,” value Ks. 6. 

295. -^0365]. “Pattu Garii or Garua. 
The Allowing are from Spiti, exhibited 

by Philip Eoerton Eai^R. 

296. — ]6369]. Y^ellow cloth called 
“ Nimbii Sarpu,” value Rs. 2-12 for the 
piece vf 7 yards. 
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297- — [6370], Red cloth, ^ Sarpu Marbu/^ 

298. — [6371]. Black cloth, “ Sarpu 

Nakpu.*^ 

299. — [6372]. Cloth of the natural color 
of the wool (khud-rang) Tliirine” ( sic in 
origin alcata logn e) 

The following fabrics are imported and 
exhibited from the Peshawar Di 'Strict : — 

300. — [6527]. “ Pattu safed/’ from 

Kabul. 

A larg^e quantity of wool is imported from Kabul. 
In Lahore there is a regular manufacture of chadars 
made of “ Kabul pashm,” a very soft wool of a 
brownish color, which is however not sheep' s wool, 
but of a goat, resembling the shawl wool. Kabnl is 
also celebrated for its postins, or coats lined with 
the skins of young lambs, which are reared in the 
province of Karakul to the south of Bukhara. 

301. — [6528]. Pattii nabati,^* value 
Rs. 60, from Kabul, by Kazi Amir Jan. 

302. — [7646]. ‘‘ Choga pattu nakhudi, 
or cloak made of pattu (color of iiakhud or 
gram), value Rs. 30. 

303. — [7647]. “ Choga pattu, khud- 
rang,” cloak of natural colored woollen cloth, 
Peshawar, by the Municipal Committee, 
value Rs. 25. 

304-. — [76 19]. “Choga Kashgari,” by 
Kazi Nisr-ullah Jan, imported from Kash- 
gar, as its name indicates. 

305. — [7650]. ‘^Kosa Kandahari,” cloak 
of white felt of Kandahar. 

306. — [6531]. Loi Kashgari wra[)per, 
from Kashgar. 

Of other Imported Woollen Fabrics. 

307. — [6532]. Loi Peshawuri, Rs. 7, of 
local manufacture. 

30§. — [6539]. Pattu from Kaghan, Ha- 
ziira, value Rs. 6. 

The wool of Kaghan has always been of excellent 
quality, recently attempts have been made to further 
improve it by the introduction of the ‘ Mer^o ’ breed 
of sheep> (see chapter on Wool in Vol. I). 

The following is the collection from Kash- 
mir, contributed by His Highness the Maha- 
rajah of Kashmir. 


309. — [6565]. “ Salang” ( blue or laj- 
wardi color). 

A very coarse tough cloth made into coats worn 
by Pathans ; it is also much used by the natives of 
the Thibet and provinces of Ladakh, Balkh, &c. 

310. — [6566]. Another piece of a lilac 
color. 

311. — [6570]. Namda,” felt. 

Felt is largely produced in Elchi of Khatan, where 
they also make felt caps, which are used by Euro- 
peans. The import is by Leh. Of other imported 
fabrics several are mentioned as imported from Tar- 
kund, though they do not reach the Punjab : tliese are 
called “Rhirn” and “Gam,” fabric of sheep and 
goat ' 3 wool mixed together, another is called “Khoja.*' 
These articles derive their names from the places 
of manufacture, ( see Mr. Davies’ Report, Appendix 
XXIV page CCXXIX.) 

312. — [6573]. “ Pattu, khud-rang,” re- 
taining the brownish color of the natural 
hair. 

313. — [6574]. Pattu charkhina, checked 
cloth, value Rs. 4-8. 

314. — [6575]. White pattu, value Rs. 
6-4. No. 6580 is another sample. 

315. — [6576]. Khikf, or grey pattu 
striped with a very fine stripe called “ Kalam 
kar” from “ Kalam,” a straight reed to which 
tlie 8tri[>e is likened, see ( No. 6597), No. 
0578 is another sample of this. 

316. — [6577]. Woollen cloth pi*inted 
like a chintz, called pattu chhet.” 

This fabric consists of the ordinary woollen pattx 
but stamped or printed with a very small uniform 
pattern. 

It is in general use for making the “ firan ” or 
long coat worn by Kashmiris, value Rs. 5- 1. 

317. — [6579]. “Pattu Abshar.” Com- 
mon striped woollen cloth or flannel. 

The stripe is in the fabric, like that of the “susi" 
in cotton, it is a straight plain line, while the “ Kalam 
kar ” stripe is much finer, and the stripe being differ^ 
rently inwoven into the material is not a continous 
line but appears like a fine waved line or succession 
of little marks, forming a stripe thus : — 



I Kalam kar. Abshar. 
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DIVISION IL 

Pashmina Goods. 

SUB-CLASS A.-SHAWLS. 

{Loom woven.) 

Both sub-classes of tliis division arc distinguished from the first and tlie tlurd })v the fact 
that they are manufactured from the “ Pashmiiia” or wool of the shawl c^oat of Thibet. 

For a niinvite account of the production of and trade in this wool I must refer the 
reader to the division which treats of wools, under “ Animal substances used in manufac- 
tures,” in volume I. 

It may however be advisable to recapitulate so far as to remind tlie reader, that the 
Thibetan shawl wool varies in quality according to the districts it is pnxluced in. There is 
also a difference between the wool from the doTnestiraU»<l goat and tlie wool from the animal 
in its wild state: the latter is called ” Asli tus.” That, the best ^ which comes from Turf^ii, 
Kuchdr, Ukturftin, Aksu, Khutan, Yarkand and Kashgar, is strictly mono]M)lized by the 
Maharajah of Kashmir : it is imported from Yarkand via L#di. Indeed, tlie Maharajali has 
the monopoly of the wool of Changthdn and Rodokh in Thil^et. It is exported from Garo 
and goes via Leh to Balti, Kishtwarand Kashmir: a portion of it however is brought down 
by the traders of Rampur Basahir, and also by the merchants of Britisli La haul through 
Ladakh. * and thus the Kashmiri shawl weaving colonies in the Punjab ( of whom more 
hereafter) are supplied. 

Pashmina in its natural state, i. e. before dyeing, when dcanjs white, hut there is also 
a sort which is comparatively rare, and is of a grey color called “ Tus,” or ‘‘Tusha.” This 
is highly esteemed as of exquisite softness. 

Tlie Changthaii paslimina is of two sorts, ‘ Khulchak ’ and ‘ Ralchak,’ being first and 
second qualities, this is ordinarily white in color. 

A good deal of confusion results from the miscellaneous use of the term “ Pashm ” as 
applied to shawl w^ool : it will be advisable on first starting to descril>e the different kinds 
of soft wool that are in use. 

1. There is the genuine Thibet shawl wool of Kashmir, of its two kinds, white and tils. 

2. The verv rare Ibex wool, which is also of “ tus cel or.” The costly Ibex shawls of 
Thibet and China are made of this ; this wool never seen in the Punjab, probably rarely 
seen even in Kashmir. A small sample sent to the Exhibition was obtained from Zaiigskar. 

3. The Chang than i wool, of 2 or 3 qualities, being real shawl wool used by the shawl 
weavers of Amritsar and other places. 

4. The Kirmaui wool, a very soft white wool, which is imported from Kirman, a pro- 
vince of Persia : it is used to adulterate Pashmina at Amritsar and other places. 

5. Kabuli Pashm,*’ a very soft hair of a goa^ not unlike the Thibet shawl wool 
only not so fine ; it is principally in Lahore, where it is used for making the “ Lahori chadar** 
or soft wool wrapper 

* All the wool that comes from the Thiaese proviacea of Eastern Turkiatan auvi the Pamer :jtoppe9 

U called in Ka^Uimri Xurf^mi audKugharii 
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I have obtained it of two or three qualities, some of them white, other a brownish grey, 
with the ends of the hairs a darker color than the rest, giving it a varigated appearance. 
They call this “ Khud-rang” or “ Tusha.” 

It ap|>ears that this wool is produced in the mountainous portions of Kandahar and 
Herat. Khelat also produces a fine wool from the fat tailed variety of sheep. 

Also a shawl wool called pat is obtained from Kokiin through Bukhara. 

The Kal>uli pashm appears to be a goat’s wool and not a sheep’s. 

0. “Un Ramj>uri.” A very fine wool is obtained from Kampur probably from 
Changtlian and Rodokh, which is worked at Ludhiana as the Kirmani wool is at Amritsar, 
to produfV an adulterated or “ nakli [>ashmiua,” in imitation of real pashmina. 

AV e are at present to consider the fabrics woven of real shawl wool. 

The fabrics may ]>e generally stated to be of two sorts : — 

1st, regular shawls. — The material used for these fabrics is thread very finely spun of 
jkaslnnina, ami dyed of various shades ; the weaving is effected in a rude kind of upright 
loom, more like the carpet loom than the ordinary loom for piece goods, but it is distinct 
from either : no shuttle is employed, but the different kinds of colored thread required in the 
]»atter!? hang down on as many little reels or bobbins, and the pattern of the shawl is indi- 
cated on paper, by a regular pattern alphabet or memoria technica ” of written signs. 

The other class of paslimina goods are plain and woven in the ordinary way. Fine 
pjishtnina cloth i.s called “ Alwan this is used for shawls or chadars, plain and dyed of various 
colours, but the same all over. AVhen pashmina cloth is carefully felted and softened by 
re]>eated working and treading with water and rita ” or soap-nut, it shrinks, felts, and 
sol tens, and is called “ Mai id a” (literally ‘Tubbed fabric”) ; this is used for a variety of articles 
and forms the ground-work of the silk embroidered chogahs. capes, jackets, neckties and other 
embroidered fabrics so common in Kashmir, Amritsar and Ludhiana. Thin pashmina ‘‘Alwan,’* 
generally unprej^ared, is also the ground-work for the beautiful ** Amlikar” work of Kashmir, 
wliicli consists in elaborate patterns and devices in colored silks executed on shawl borders, 
chogahs and other articles ; this Aralikdr is quite distinct from the embroidei'ed fabrics 
]*reviously des<*ribed, on which the pattern of the silk is always of one color, generally the 
same color as the pashmina or else white or black on a colored pashmina ground. The art 
ot this last, rich and beautiful as it is. is utterly inferior to the renowned Amlikar, which is 
unique, and which is practised in Kashmir itself in a style so much superior to any other 
place, that an experienced eye can detect in a moment the genuine work of Kashmir. 

These articles however do not come into this class, but are reckoned as embroidery; it is 
only with shawls woven in a loom that Sub-class A has to do, and only with plain pashmina 
goods exhibito'l for the sake of the fabric that Sub-class B contains. 

There are a few miscellaneous fabrics woven of pashmina hi Kashmir, such as “ paripurz’* 
and some varieties of pashmina cloth introducing checks, and other patterns, but this will 
be noted in situ. 

It only remains to add that the pashmina is the inner wool of the goat. At the com- 
moucement of summer the animal is shorn with a knife in the direction of the growth of 
the hair, <, e. from head to tail. When this is done the wool is combed down in a reverse 
direction, and this separates almost entirely the upper hair from the wool underneath, the hair 
is soft and is wrought up into coarser fabrics. The wool is cleaned in the first instance by 
washing with lime-water, 
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In the Punjab, when the pash min a is first imported, it is bought up by the wool- 
pickers, who separate the various qualities, the finest wool, the second, and the goat hair, and 
sell these sorted wools to the Kashmiri shawl weavers, who spin it into thread for the ditiereiit 
kinds of manufactures. 

In the following list the genuine loom-woven shawls of Kashmir are first enumerated. 

Shawls besides having a very considerable number of varieties in form, size, pattern, itc., 
&c., are mainly divided into two classes. 

1st. — Shawls loom- woven, called Tiliwalla, '‘Tili kiJr’’ or “Kani k;lr,” whereof the pattern 
is produced in the loom. Tliey are sometimes woven all in one pieoe, hutoftener aro w<»veii 
indistinct portions, which are afterwards most skilfully joined togetlior hy hand ; tlioKiitnm 
is so delicate as to be quite imperceptible except on minute inspection, and then with 
difficulty. 

2nd.— Shawls Amlikar,^* wherein the ground work is a plain pashmina piece, and the 
pattern is entirely due to minute and most elaborate needlework in pashmina thread all over 
the whole surface. Borders which are always made on a warp of silk, arc attached to loom- 
woven shawls ; the stiff edging serves to spread out the shawl and make it set projK‘rIy when 
worn. Shawl borders are made quite separate from shawls and at different localities; no 
shawls, for instance, are made at Sealkote, but shawl bonlers arc. 

This second sort of shawl is not included in this class, winch is solely concerned 
with loom^ivoven fahics. There is a separate <*Iass fur needlework done by liand and em- 
broidery. It has been remarked that the shawls of Kashmir have never b4*en equalled 
bv the colonies of Kashmiris who have settled in tlie Punjab ; not only is the Kashmir 
shawl wool finer and purer in thread, but tlie workmen pretoml that tliere is something in tho 
nature of tlie air and the water of Kashmir whii h allows of brighter and purer dyeing for 
the thread ; and also the j>rocess of washing the shawls, which is (piite an art of itself, i.s 
always better done in Kashmir. 

The very high price of Kashmir shawls even at the places where tliev are made, has 
often excited wonder * since the actual cost of the raw wool necessary to make a shawl is only 
a few rupees. But it must be remembered, that the wool lias to be sorted by hand with 
great labor, and the fineness of the shawl subsequently will much de|end on the care l>est/)wed 
on this operation ; next, the fine thread has to be spun with great tlelicacy : this is done with 
the aid of a common * Charkha,’ as used for cotton, but requires great nicety of Wi.rk, The 
thread is extremely fine. A pound weight of first class threiul will sell as high as 25 i’U|K?eH. 
The thread has now to Ik? dyed, which is a difficult operation, and some of the colors are 
costly ( they are all made j permanent } ; and then the weaving pro<:ess l^egins : this is slow 
and indefinitely elaborate and difficult in proportion to the intricacy of the pattern. Tho 
wages of the skilled labor for such work are extremely high. 

Years of patient toil have to l>e passed by the apprentice before he is perfect in any one 
branch of the art ; when therefore he does become a practised artizan, his wages must 
remunerate him for the expense and long delay of his education. It is no wonder therefore 
that shawls should be costly. On to the {>rire that they command when exported, we must a<ld 

# A first rat€ woven shawl, weighing Tibs, will fet^h in Kashmir as much a? je300, 

which price is made up of, JK 30, the cost of material. 

150, thp wage** of labor. 

7o, Duty. 

50, Miacellaneoua exiamses. 

Total, ... 300 
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to original cost, the customs duties, the cost of carriage, the risk qf robbery — which by some 
routes is great, the risk <yt' the bales damping and becoming mildewed inside, the cost of the 
commission charged by brokers who manage the export and sales, besides various other inci- 
dental charges that occur between the workshop of the shawl w'eaver and the market of final sale. 

Before entering on the list of shawls exhibited, it will be necessary to present the reader 
with an account of the process of shawl weaving. This has been already so well done by 
Mooreroft that it would be hopeless to attempt a better description. As Moorcroft’s work 
is now scarce and inaccessible to the general reader, I shall make no apology for extracting 
his account in exteuso : — 


“ The first task of the spinner is to separate the 
different materials of which the fleece consists, usual- 
ly in about the following proportions : — 

Coarse hair, ... ... seers. 

Seconds, or Phiri, .. ... 0^ ,, 

Dust and foreign substances, 2^ ,, 

Fine wool, ... ... ... 2 ,, 

6 seers, or 1 tark. 

Much attention is required to free the wool from 
the hair, and the process is a tetlious one. The next 
step is cleaning and separating the wool. A quantity 
of husked rice is steeped in clean cold water, for a 
day and a night, or longer, until it becomes soft, 
when it is ground or bruised Upon a stone slab to fine 
flonr. Thin layers of this and of the picked wool 
are laid alternately, and squeezed with the hand 
until they are completely intermixed. A little water 
may be occasionally sprinkled over the heap, if the 
weather is hot and dry, else it is not necessary. Soap 
is never used, as it makes the wool harsh ; and its em- 
ployment in Hindustan being communicated to the 
Kashmirians, induced them to boast that in this 
matter at least they were more knowing than 
Europeans. After being thus treated for about an 
hour, the flour i.s shaken out, the wool opened and torn 
to pieces, chiefly by the nails, and made into somewhat 
Ripiaro, thin, elastic pads, called Tumbu In this 
process the Phiri, or second shook is extricated. 
Though too coarse for fine shawls, it is used in the 
manufacture of those of inferior quality, and of a 
strong shawl cloth called pnttCi. The tumbu is then 
worked ont into a thin flat roving, about half a yard 
lorg, which i.s called a mala. The mala is folded np 
to the size of the tumbn. and deposited in a deep 
pot of red earthenware, called a taskas, to be out 
of the way of duat or accident till required for the 
spinning wheel. 

The wheel i.s constructed on the same principle as 
that used in Hindustan, but v.arying m neatness of 
form and finish, according to its price ; the rudest, 
the Takhtidar, or Pachindar, costs a half rupee : the 
Katzker, which is the mo^t serviceable, throe or 
four rupees ; and the Pakchedar, which is used by 
tho«e who spin for amusement only, costs from six 
to sixteen rupees. The iron spindle is enclosed in a 
cylindrical tube of straw or reed grass, ar i instead 
of one line of radii or spokes. sun>orting a continued 
circular wooden rim, there are two circular and 
parallel walls of flat spokes in contact at their edges, 
leaving between them at their outer circumference an 
empty space A hair cord fastened to the loose end 
of the oue s*poke, U carried across the space or 


trough, to the end of the next spoke but one on the 
opposite side, and having been passed round, it re- 
turns to a spoke on the side from which it began. By 
a continuation of this process a rim is formed of a 
surface of hair cord, over which runs a small band, 
that is said seldom to be cut by the friction to which 
it is exposed. The principle kept in view by this 
arrangement of spindle and of rim, is to produce a 
continuance of soft elastic movements without jerk or 
stiffness, to prevent the yarn breaking on the occur- 
rence of any slight interruption in drawing it out. 

Women begin to work at daybreak, continue 
with little interruption the whole day, if not taken 
off by other domestie affairs, and extend their labor 
until very late in the night, spinning by moon-light 
when available, and when they cannot afford to pur- 
chase oil for a lamp. The fine wool is spun com- 
monly into about seven hundred gaz, each gaz consist- 
ing of sixteen girahs, about equal to two nails. This 
yarn is doubled and formed into twist, which is cut 
int^> two hundred lengths, each length of three ga^ 
and a half ; this measure being suited to the length 
of the warp for a shawl. From the Phiri, or seconds 
wool, about one hundred gaz of yam are also pro- 
duced. The yarn of the fine wool is sold sometimes 
by measure and sometimes by weight. A hundred 
lengths of yarn of fine wool doubled, and each three 
gaz and a half, bring ordinarily seven tangas, or 
about seven -pence. But if the same kind of yarn be 
sold without being doubled and twisted, the price is 
regulated by weight, a “ pal ” bringing from twelve 
annas to one rupee four annas, according to the 
demands of the market- The yarn from Phiri, or 
seconds Wool, is sold only by measure, but the gaz 
employed consi.^ts of no more than twelve girahs, or 
nails, that is, of four girahs less than the gaz in 
ordinary use. A hundred yards of Phiri twist, and 
each of two short gaz, or of twenty four girahs, sell 
for one and a half tanga, three pice, or about three 
half-pence. Although calculations upon this matter 
can be little more than approximations, yet three 
pence or three pence-half penny a day, or from three 
rupees to three rupees eight annas, or from six to 
seven shillings a month, may be taken as the general 
earnings of an industrious and expert spinner in 
Kashmir, out of which, however, must be subtracted 
the price of the wool.* leaving only one rupee eight 
annas for her labor. 

If shawbwool be furnished to a spinner to clean 
and to spin, eight annas are paid for spinning one 
pal, or three and one third rupees weight of yam of 

* Thirty two Tanga or annas, equal two rupees. 
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the requisite quality for shawls. Sheep’s wool, spun 
contract, is paid for by the pao, or quarter ot a 
seer, at the rate from two tanp-as or four pice, to 
twelve annas per pao. a<‘*'ordiuif to the fineness of 
the yarn ; and the «piiiTiin^'’ of tins quantity into 
yarn suited for ‘^hawls will oeeupy a wc>man tor ritrht 
days. There are ^several varieties of thmad, dis- 
tiTijrai^hed by different degree-' of fineiio-'; Froi i 
one pao of clean fine shawl wool a spinner will draw 
from a hundred to a thoii'and tlireads of and a 

half ga/. each. There is not -'Uch a diffoi onc«» I.*-- 
tween the price of coar-e and of fine yarn .I'l iniglit 
be expected, owing to the greater evponditure on the 
f<*rmer of a material that is dear, ainl on tin* latt* r 
of labor that i*' ch«*ap Sliawl w'ool '-Jometirin -' '^piiii 
bv men. with a loo-^e -^ijindle like that U'.ed in Ladakli. 
These men are » ailed Trakhans. jMid th*^ yarn tlm-' 
spun is fiin-'.t. but verv little of it i' now made. 
Girls begin to spin at the ago of ti*n, and a hundred 

thousand females are einpho,"} in tlo^ upntion in 

Kashmir About one-tenth of tlu-^ number aie -jup- 
posed to spin tor the purpose rjf obtaining .■'haul- for 
themselv+'s. r>r for otluT iin*mbt*rs of tlnur famihe-, 
and nine tenth" to earn tlieir li\eiiliood. 

The Puimangii keep" a shop f(fr the purt-ha-e of 
yarn, but al-o "ends jieople to eolleet It friun th' 
hou-^e" of the "piiiTH'r". who gu e uotieo ,,f fliejr 
H]q)roaeh by ringing a bell, d'he yarn is soltl to 
the weaver- at a profit of from one piei* to a t.ingi 
in the rupee A- a large -tamp duty i- le\iedon 
shawl-goods wdien fini"lied. the exportation of tin' 
Tarn i" forbid^Ieii. and prnjubiti'Ui is rnforeed by 
heaxyv fine and inipn-oninent ^Iu<‘h of it i-, ne\er- 
thelt'"". exported to tlio-e plaee- in tlic Punjal) \^]lere 
tl.e e\patriat»*d wea\or- lime -ettleil. 

Haxirifg a-eert:uned tlio kiml of j.atteru nio-t likely 
to suit the market, the wenx^r-r n]ipiie" to ]>pr-f>ii- 
who-e bu"ine-- it i" to aj;porti'in the yarn a'-< ordii.g 
to the <*olor" requireil ; ami when tlii" m -ettled. he 
t.akcs it to another, whose fnnetirai it i‘' to di\ide 
the yarn into «»keins areor<lirgly. and each -keni i ^ 
delivered to the Kangrez, or dyer. AVhen the },o<lv 
of the elc.th i-' to br left plain, the Plnri < tf -C( OT'd s 
yarn, is alone given to be <lyed Tin- is gem rail . 
a^»ont the thickness of common cotton -♦•*.% ing- tlirea ] 
is loosely twmtod, ut a ei.ar-f*r quality than the yarn 
Use<l for the cloth, and 1" preferred for enq^loyniei ! 
in fiowers, other onianients. from it- ^tamiing 
higher, and being’, as it were, embovsf.d upon the 

ouml. 

The dver prepares the yarn by -teejdng in clean 
er,M xv.iter. He pri.fe-ses to be able give it sixty- 
tV‘nr tint-, most ,.f which are pernnin^'nt E<i<*h ha- 
il separate d**iionun,ition. as for m-taiiee tin* emn- 
sou is termed GuhiiMr i^toniegiMuate fiowt-r) , the be-t 
kind is derived from cohine.al imjeirted from Hindu**- 
tan ; inferior tints are from Lne nrd Kirmis irfier- 
mesi. distir.gnisbed as Kirmisi. Kirmdana. and Kir- 
nu-i lac, or cck hineal and lac chermes * log wood is 
used for other red dyes ; blues and groons are dyed 
with indigo, or eolouring matter extra* ted V y brUir.g 
from Kiiiopean broad eloth. Logwood i- imported 
from Multan and Indigo from India. Carthamus 
and Saffron, growing in the provinee, furnish means 
of varion- tints of orange, yellow. <^c. The o’cupa- 
tion of a dyer is invariably hereditary. The whiter 
and finer the fibre of the wo.jl, and t!ie finer the 


yarn into wlii< h it is made, the more <*apabh* i is 
said to be of receiving a brilli *nt dye ; ami this i- om 
rea-oTi wliy the fine white wool <if the goat i- pre- 
f»‘rred to that of the "lieep. 

Tile Xakatu adjn-t- the ya^'n for the warp ami f<>r 
the weft That nitemle<l for the former is <loii)de, 
and is cut into length- of three ga/. ami a halt, .uiv 
thing -lioit of that me.i-ure bt-it eousidered ti*iu>l- 
ul»*ut. 'The linniber of tlle-e lengths v.-iries tioitl 
two thousand to thro*e t lioii-'aml, aecordniig to the 
eloweiie-s or openne-s of te\tnr<* propo-ed, and the 
finem*-" (U' eo.ii -encss of tlie y,n*n. 

'I’he wett i- made (jf yaiu whieli is .single, but ,i 
httb* tlin-ker than tin* double \uru or twi-t of tin* 
w,irp d'lie w<>iglit of the welt i- 4 *-tlinate(l ;,t ;l h.ilf 
more tlian that of the warp 'Die Nrikatu reeeiv 4 >s 
the varn m hunks, but retui'ii- d in b-ills • he e.tn 
prepare in one day the war[tand wett for two -»li.iwN. 

The Pennak.imgnni, m w.irp tlre--er, tak* - ttoin 
the vv ('a\ er till* yarn wlm-li lia- Im-'-h (id -'td m*-!'*!, 
and -trefi liu'g the h-ngtli- liy mean" of -tn k-* into .1 
band of will'll the thri-ids .in* -lmdill\ -i p.'riite, 
dres..e., til** whol(> b_, d,|'pnig >t into tlnek Innled 
ri( e w'ater Aft<‘r tin- tin* -k'-in i- -buhtl*, -'qm e/. I 
and again sti'eti lii'il into .1 b ind wbi<‘b t** brn b* d .md 
-llfi(’r('d to dl \ i>\ till- pl’o' ) -- f ;veh leuu'^tl) bi*eonies 

. -tifleiied ami -it 'ip.irt fi >ni the re-t. 

.Silk 1 - •^'-eiiel illy il-ed t"! tlie v\.ir;i on tlje bordi r 
of tlie -liaw] ,ind )l 1- tlie ,Ld\ Oit’igo o| '•llo.Mug tin* 
d.irk*>r *“■ doT - of the d\( 1 wool nioi'- ]>? oui inei 1 1 y 
titan a w i^p of xarn. a- w*]) a- haid**niT;g ami 
-trei.gt }i(‘mrie an 1 Ji.mg inoje b-.dy to tie- edge of 
tlu'clotii Wlien thel(ord*r i-* vry narrow it is 
^so\en w itli tie- bod « of t )I‘ -l.iw] but wl;etl broad- 
**r It 1 " Worked rii a diH* i- .t . - -in Mid afferw ii-dj 
-eWTl oil tlie (>d v'e of tl •• -ha A 1 b\ tin* 'nfu-g.ir. "j- 
fine 'irawi w It li Ti' li 111 - tv that tin* union • ,in 
-ear -ely be dele, te.l llie-llk 1- (wi-i-d for tin* 
boi (ler w ar]i bv t ill- tdu'i 1 lie w arp differ- ni 
breadth, the n n i owe-r < ■ i.-i-tn g of tw.-ut *, , and the 
broad* -t of a hu*. tl ri nl- br<a:', *} o tabg ir 

the -ilk 1- hai de 1 to the Alakab.ind, wi.o reel- it, 
and I ut- It. 11 to tin* pr< p* i in’. 

'I’lo' op. 1 .1’ io I of lir iw M / or of pa - - ing tlm y a’-ns 
of the v.arp t]ir< iijh tie* he.'i.ih*-. i- pertornic*! loe- 
e!-el\ in the -aim* wav a'- in Kuro} p an*! the warp i-> 
then taken by th*'' shal ^>0 “r wea\**r. t** tin* I-"- n 
Tiie weaver- are all male-, eouni em ii t** I on t* •* 

' art at tin* age ot ten vear- In all lT*.in~.n tmu- tie r*' 

: ai e two partie- t tie Ma-tcr. or T-ta'i ami t > ihoi..’’- 

i or Shagird, the forun‘r being E ■ a; .t.d‘-t. b ** 
latter the mp' k ic. Work i- (’.(euT'd un.ici {"m 
(liffer* nt eondlt ions Vir-t. toV Aag* - 'e*i; d al- 

* iiv'-t alwax - ha]>pen- tlnit a -y -'*’i ui of a*lv .11 * f - i a- 
i oceiir^el, by whu'h the w<irknian 1- -o .b-eplv - 
' ‘lobted tn hts employer that In* may. tn ^fune rt. 
i be eoUsi<lered as his bnndi--hi' e. Seera-iiv. up'-a 
i eontraet. of whieh tl e .'..aim' U t*.ini is. ti.at **in* pe e 
IS paid for every humlredi r.er ■> ■ r arrvmg coiored 
yarn t’lnt shall have been each oU''e pa-se 1 yri-tei as 
miuy yarn#nf the warp Thir-h a sort < f T*ntinr- 
-bip. in whi'^h the L*-ta*l find- ad the ni.al*. ri.il -. end 
the workmen give their .abour M hen .a '-Va''''. 1- 
?nld the outlay of the Hsta*I is diedint-'d fr the 
price, and the remainder is divi le*! into fiyo shpre-. 
of whi' h one gop^ to the ma''^cr ai d the othe^- f** ir 
\-.j the Workmen. The fo’uth m - ’.e i. v*-. ''-qua-i niV.- 
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‘>’"n of th<* oio'*oofi< ' i:i uliicli ease the not 

(.inl\ find-' the material's, bat feCiU the workmen. 
Three 1 i« >1 are eii'ploy»>d njjon an enibroidort'd ««luiwl 
ol an (aJiiiary pattern for thia-e in‘'nLh'-. hut a very 
rieh pair will n<‘eupy a "In^p for eifrhteon month--. 

The loom (hftor'k not in pi’i!iei}ile from that id’ 
Kur<*pe. hut i-* (*f infericm workmanship An ('-tad 
lias fr an thrta' to ll ree l\undre<l in In'- estahlislnie-nt. 
and thev are yt lenilly i r()\vded toj^^uthei m ioiii? h w 
ipartmeiits When the waip is lived in the loom, 
the n.dv i-sh., or p.itte,‘u drawer, ain^ tlie ta.''.dee-.ii-n. 
.uid t.iUm-'^nT ll. or |>‘'i“s()ii'S wlm determine the jiro- 
*11 <-1 .t' u of diffen-nt colors; to he empiovf-d, 

are a.^niin eonsuihni. 'Die tii-'t brine's the drawinp- 
of the patt-^ui. m h!aek an 1 white. Tlie tarah-^ni u, 

h:l\ 1 UJ well eoiisaieled it. poilds out tile t] i >.po--UlOil 
of thf < olors he'tiun.ne- at the foot ef the )tattern .ind 
eallii ir "lit tilt' eolor the iininht>r o{ thn ads to wdindi 
it is It) o\teiul, tiiiit hy \.hn h it i- to he iollowi'd. 
a'ld s.) ou in -.ueet -ssj u', until the vvln-’e pattern Ims 
ln't'ii des< 1 iht'd Kroin his dietatioii, the t iliai-e'iru 
\\ I lies <1 >WT» the p.artii ulars in a kind ot eh.ir-n ter or 
short hand, and dtdivi'r- a copy of the doeuiiient to 
tin' •.vea" ers 

'I’he wtakiiieu prt pare the ton., or nee lle-^. hy 
ar”il;ie' e.i h witli eolore-1 xarn of the woiiriittd' 
aiiout !oiu u ,aiis . tlie^t needles, without I've-. are 
nia le of -nnndh w'ootl. and hait* ivoth tlieir 

j-harp end- -li'a'litly eliarrej. to i»revenl tlieir heet'in- 
iiur r ' ’e*h or pi 1 thronudi workine' L'mler the 
s apeni'tendi'iH e ot t.irah-e-urn tin* wt‘.i\ei. k i 'ttl.e 
^ irii of tilt' tiiji to the warp. Tin f.o-t' or i i^'^t it' 
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the wool beint: driven up ti,u'''itlv, and in ^tht r- lett 
open, trim whieh r* suits a sueces-ntii ot hen N. -nt- 
tieie'itly distine-ui'liahl ; widlst e itliont colour hnt 
still more obvious wh. u -lye d I'lie open te\tiU’.' i' 
in a d'viiee renie.halde hy the iiitt iHhn/tion of frt'~ii 
llti . ads . hut tin re is j, > siPfi- i, ot eiii* I u i- 
whn 1. i..is been iiuieli ' ‘oiij^ivteted hhie 1 e leP 


to su-pect that there existed some rmih-al defective- 
ness in the principle *»f this mode of weavu.e not 
ri'adilv Tsaistered, w'orc not picce-s^ of oloth found 
('i'lMsionally ot an almost p»ertejt reg-ularity of texture- 
liiit the yreati st irroe-ularity is has,.ovcrable in those 
sliawls which hi’Vt' tlie <1 epest and heaviest border.s. 
and a further e\ iniiuation compels mo to retrart an 
('hsiu'vatioii soinew’here made, oi tin* artist laiipr 
mut'li engross mI liv atteiiti >n to the woik of the 
pet tern as to neglect the structure of the field. The 
edLie of the wr.rp in the loom w tilled with the he ivy 
{hreii lot the ohm, or seconds vani, ehai'eod aNo 
with I'oio'ir. so that in a tew' lines* the trout of the 
Worked part .nlvanecs heyond that of the plain part 
or Hell, ami an endeavour to eqn ilize this hetrav s 
tlie weaver into a wo.k wliu'h proves fruit ; ami, 
111 general, the lie.i'. ler the enibroi*! -ry on the border, 
and. of eoursf' the linrher the juuee of the shawl, the 
less ri'jf liar m the 'traetiire of the cloth. 

Siieii. imh-cih ui sMiiie iimtam'es. it tin* decTadation 
of the cloth in the Held, as* to indueo r-ome toi’i iiru 
niei i-h.ii'ts to ea Use it to he removed, and anothi'r 
pler-e to he emj'r.tfred w'ithin the elc'e of the leu'der. 
Ihit in tills ease there is no other remedy tli.iii in a 
judicious selection ot a s]ieet ot tlie s.ime breadth and 
tiiieiicss tor. alt boil j: 1 i two hre.ulths of tin* narrow 
elotli nii'jriit Kt the \a*aiit space, yet these must he 
i )iiie'l !>v the ref irai in the middle; and nlthonc’h 
this can !. > - » <{o.ie that the hand diliers not in thick- 
mos fioni tlie rest ol the cloth, yet the joint is dis- 
cernible w lien Iiehl hetweea the eye aid the 
timcita. thre.i Is m tlie pmuc.! hieidtli heme’ not 
e )utinuo,is in the same liuta wherea any irre;ru!arity 
of this mitiue i- drowne I iii the ed|>'e of the border. 
Ihie imsf piactiee to cn-’ire a p»od field t-eems to 
eoMsi-t ri W(_'a\ina the border, lu every ease. &epar- 
at -h' ami Ujsf'rtinir the held by tie* refue-ar. 

W ien ti’Cslicih the slmwl-i are submitted to the 
P'lrusirar or clenner, whose business it is to free the 
sh.iwl irom discolouicd hair-> or yarn, and from ends 
<'r ki'ots hr I'ltln r pnlU tlieiu <*ut -severally with 
'1 pur of iwee'ris. or sh.i\ 4 's tlie reverse face of the 
w'Uii a sKaipktiite any d* f**ets aiisusjt from 
Pit; ''I opt on are imniedately repaired by the 
relii”ar. At ihi- s^aye of the niaiiutaeturo the 
.-h.aw'.s ail -s nt to the < 'o’leetor of the *-t>imp diitie**, 
y ’.Aio. 11,01 t [ \ ,d. >r» m dc.ty of Tw ■'! *y->ix per cent i-> 
h vp'd ; 11 , 1 em-h \ ]• is ti'.en st.v nip, 'il and rpe-i-^tered. 

'I he eood- aie no\« hamleilover to the wafaro&h, 
nr pis n V 1)0 has a 1 ' anct.'d iiiom y on them to the 
innnnt.'ct iirer, ,iml t j the mokkim, or broker, ami 
tin two t’v Th, prie, and efft'ct the sale to the mer- 
chant * the formei ,‘h,Ji a'Cs mtein'st on hm ivlvances. 
the hitt‘'ra eorumi — son, varyinir from twn* to five 
per Cl nt dh'»’ imvi’l'.isoi teko- the j:oods uuwa'lu I, 
!Uid open ,n on r-i-s, .md *he fim* driwer and w.i.-Uer- 
nniH have s*-ill to ih> tl. ir ]'art 

When i,a’'tlv washeii ti'c dl‘oi i brings the sh.r\ 
to the luei chant, th.il t^ev may he examined for 
anv holes or imperfections ; should sUch occur, they 
are iL aicdied at the eXpeuse ot the .seilcr if tliero 
arc none tiu'* wcTshinir is (•oinjileted This is di no 
with deal < m 1,1 water, usiing .suap v erv eantiously, to 
w'hitc parts alone and never to embroidery • coloured 
•ihuvls ,v di'u-,! in the s};adc : white ones ai’s hlvaeh- 

1 n ill,' ‘ p, a .vU ami t'o'ir . Mj..}ir is impr.,vc.l by 
^xpo.uic lu liauc ol sulpliur Attci hcin;,^ wadied, 


n. 


I )( rising [ f , 




tlit; ar»‘ '•tivtclioil in .i maniivr aii-\\<*r' 

111 ''Oin** <li tu rau*n<li‘rini^ : a wo<ttloTi (•^ Iiiuhm' 
in two part ^ 1 *^ eiii}.lo\e<I lor })urpo-o. i<»niHi 

V hioh tin* "haul. toMed h<J U’5 not to l»t; ([Uito liio.ol 
U" tho e\liU'ic'r long-, (Mivtiilly ’w i^ippod. 
t)r( a'>ionally damped to make it f< id Ti^jiiter : tli*“ 
1 ^ •«evvn down twi) w t are tiieii ^radi.ally 

driNen l)etv\t‘fii tlie two p.irt ' tue eyliiider at the 
open e‘\ti'enutie'', "<» to foree them asunder and 
the Miri>H'ndii);,'‘ told-^ < if tin* >1; • w ] ai " tin: - 1 n t . lu>d 
to a'* yieat an extent a'' !>? ( on-'i-^teiu v. it h it text ui e. 
'i iie pieee reiaain- in t]ti>^ -tale foi two d.is ", \^ln'n 
It leiiioved to l>e ]»aeked Tli(‘ are of 

\au )u-' diiiien''i«>ii-'. iait tl!e\ are teamed on oi,.j piin- 
eiph- - tne ''liar, 1-^ mx* -eiiuialed h\ >h<‘i-t-- (d -niootli 
yl.t/ed. and eoloured paper, and li't \ a’e plm ed 
let\xeentwa> "iin otii planh'' i i woi..., wi h exti Jioi 
1 i "e har-. w iinji projeeti. lt i>i . »i'd : !ie phoik-. 
ofn r a ptireiia^o for eord-^ to tie them to^r.-tla r tiie 
wlioh- i- iln-n placed III a pie--, ov inidei InaiS 
v.ri'„hl' lor -iiii.e daw. V Ill'll the ]ilank- an* wiili- 
(ii.iwn the ]>'ile 1 - -i-.ved ep i, -tn ' _ eh to, a: ! the 
\\ lioh- I -j >.'a »jd up a- -me n d aiy .oa 1 ti;_ atl> - po--: i .ie 
i‘! <t 1. 1 A hnh*. wiiieh, eont'aetinc' in drawing' ene- 
t'l the eontei-t,'' ot tile pa< k:;ye a re.aai kti’ de .leyiee 
ot t ompaetiie-> and prot< tion 

An iiomm.-e x.nnA.y ot arte le- of -iia'"! -tnft an 
laanataef'aad in Ka-ilimii. t>e-.de- *}ie -,liav.'i- tin ni- 
nei * < - < t the.ii al -o f h< ' h- are t w o ' i.iji \ ari t n t tn 
niaoe in tile la.liiliel dt'-, i )1 m d, and t ''e Wo; !v< d -in: \% 1 
pio-h.dl .nidi t. i:i a hi h t l.e w In de oi thee it i oi jcm 
XX am • 1 on tin* i hn li wat > I’eo Ih-- li,^ \ n ,'yi <i re 

it I a partnodai kind ot xxoojinn tlire.el, in tia'i * t 
tie -ilk eiiipioxed in tL t,-ad i lohi. a n'li , W'l;,. 

I . the a ;ah -haw 1 the patt» i n w liieli i- m e \ . rx - c 
di'iii c.itcii. lo.t w ‘in h a; tile lo an i- n ad ■ dl in e-i t,r ii 
t-‘ itii.eal term- troiii a 1* >ok. i- < o\ ered with ti ' 
i i* • iit papt.', np. n xxiiieh t he out lim-- < u tin* < om- 
po-itlon ,ile -djiitix tr.ic+i,t Aith a i hare< al txxiyn.T’l 
Tti TlMt ■ liie - ari jiel n a.lout i\ defi’i ■.] I,, ,r 

pin-tv*.i ilii'oTi-h with a -mad ne, .jl,* d’},, ihatt ii.- 

te.i' led t > le- ' lie ti.e j -attei n I- l i d ’ ■< d -t r. ’ % O. in 

a - 111 ' <'ta } ’-"h. wit'i n pm' <n hij:.!; }• . 'n >1 

.la ite ot I orno'i i ■ it ntn it i - pe. t._. t ly ex t j ,ii.d . 'x''i - 
uii 'r.i‘* pn k‘ 1 jiatt ill ;- taoti •^♦r.-tid “ 1 ni-o,, tin 

«,iel 1 , n "I - ..le tii.e lOiOiid ]. Ill I }.ur. . ,o. * r 

ehalk i- pa-'e.l -hy» ' iy o* ,_••• tl,- ; •; " ixhi.'h', mn*- 
tratii'y thu-n^di tie'inde-. tt ae-t* i - t in* oiitni*'to 
liie eltPLii ni.'U i li* atti 1 In- i- next more :ii*<*nrate,_\ 

d.-Ui ‘at* *1 \x .* 11 '< me eolm.iud i I. .o" . r< n h r< 1 
ciour' ny niu< ilaLre of ^rro-i ara^'ie. wh'- i. tin. 

xvoik 1- eoiuphjted. i- lea-lily deta* h* I m thi-t ox 
tlif liaii'i. 

'The u-e of pattern-l>v tin* ehain -ft**]' i inu-onh r. 
er, .imi the x'.irpet xveaxM- <*t Ka-hnnr. i- i.n :• 
re-tri* t“>l to a < onhn* *1 nnmt ei of f-*n'i' Tx I “’ny 
tr.in-ferretl from a xxof«len tdo-'k to th** * h-rn. in 
reyar-i to the loriner. and to p-ii*' r ii* r<.'-pe. t to th** 
latti r. 

'Ihe folloxviny are the ehn*f .u*tn*!e- of tl.:*- mann- 
fa<*tur**. xMlh tl-eir u-ual prn * - 

tShiixxd- in ]>Jir- form t-'v jirir* art:* ]e of thi- 
maiiufaetnre. an*! have different n/inu - .n “or in r p, 
tlieir nature ami ‘piality, a-* plain xxhite i olonr* *! 
tiiihronlered in tlie loom, or hy tlie Lami xxith the 

Ilei In* XIZ — 

IVUu r*v;Liuiiih 'ouictiuix- made w* A^altU'. but 


more ft«*'pieiitlx of the **0111 -n ki’nl- of -liawl woo] m 
in leiiytli t.inr y 1/ .tiid ni In ea* It ho-'* .md I- ilt lm/. 

Till- 1- thn-k. ii’id n-ed a- .i in.iiiket, 01 loi outer 
elotiuuy Prin- fro n 5 to d rape •- pel i lZ 

^>h.ihi plnii .1- It- n.ine denot-*- i- m.i le of phiii, 
or of -l*•.p!nl- wool It- len-jtli i-lioin thi* * tn-i i 
h.ilt to tour ya/. and lnea<itii om* .iinl a had “,iz. 
Pm t* troiu tin t(, di 1 piu piece. 

Alwnii oi pain aI'iLi- <Ioth, of line ^liaxx I- w ■>< >1, 
witliout ilower. l*oid*‘r, or other <irna’*ieiit *1 'T-i ■> in 
h t h iiiit 1 ' t w e! \ e yii th- in In e i h h, .i mi n -e* 1 
toi 1 11 ri laii- and t oi djv »*'ny Pn eli'Undlod 1 up*** > 
p y.i / 

Jowiuti Simla Sadin 01 -haw I w it h a imi 1 o a e lyoi;; 
ol ei ill u 1* 1 X .1 1 11 1- trom three .in<( .i -If |olhi*<* 
ami th r(‘" iju LI t i-r- yaz in I» mtli and om- .• n-i i h.ill 
n. hr e,i it '1 ] ■! n-i f rom hn to ih> 1 u; >* * pi t pn * ** 

,lI 1 the » .IIoAiny -h.ixxl- ;ir<- (d tii - - 'Ii- 

nn-n-n*!!- vn three itini a h.dt “.m in ! ' y’ h iml 

0 • in 1 it h dt J^a/ in l*!e.idlh it 1- ni.i.e.-i mp, t > 

a‘!ix tin- ni' uoir**- to the*i -lexei.ii imi.ii-'. 

S)ml * ht-hm-lar 1- e iy*-*! hy .i -m-zie Imr i* r, d»i 
t ; 70 nip* *•- 

S] 1,1 1.1 dolm-hiii lai , ha- a <1 >uhle o »i -len 1 J to 
riiji* * ' 

Su,! ’ I <-h ilmi ha-liiadar. h.a four T rd r»'*to 
< > ni > I-- 

Jli-umi.i; Klio-ar. oi IxTiaiil Klmni, iias two 
I) u- 1. I ,1 1 i t w » t I ny.i - un, It :iii‘- \ 1 1 h at ot liej - 
xXitli lilt a li iW,‘r in tin- 1 U uej Jo Pi . 7 U Tiijie*-- 

H.i-iiladi: k . n iiyr«*i-diiT I’lo- h.i - a hoi * 1 *-! ol tin- 

u- ml : -nil \x ith .inolln-, xx itliu. -1 le >>r ** t * 1 1 n* 

iiii l ii*“ li*-'- nhliny th** '-rr-t ol t’".' w i i o* \-Mln* 
t ,x t - t L - 111 -h* d x\ 1 : h 1, 1 1 I » \ ii n he- or u a -m • - 

f ol mat hn*' k^ All* 111 it-* liaiin- 

U> 1 h‘ > r I p -I - 

1 1 .) ,.i rd I r m- an orjia nn'iit i - i nnniy al 1 1 > *11 ml tie* 

»* ml f'l tin* o.iid'-r ami tin- ti* *1 Un.i I , J.'Mi ► 

1 np.-. - pe; p ,11 

iTili- 111- flowir- i-r di e<.rn + ’ ’i- in tlic 
mid ,.* *d tin- t 7 »-l*i -'h m t , 1 *-^0- 1 ru p. 1. ^ p» r j-air. 

< ! , ;d 15 lia- a - j;*-nmr on ,1*:** --it <■ inoo;* in tin* 

- .d th'- tn ,1 ho ) r ' 1 I n : p.-r j. r-' 

• ii-l t,l , >. ! 1 .. 1 - to.il* hilll in lO’i- d >0 I'l 1 

r 1} . - p' ! P .;r 

JxuujO*'*’ hir, h.i.- a yrouj» '-f lloxx-er- at ea<-n 
e. ,, i joo t . ie-i ] - j„ j pa.r 

Ai,{ Mr ^ -p ly' 'Vp h -'it any hr r eo]' a, r, 

*in a w' it. i:: mn | ..p liel 1 IJ' » t * l,loO rupee- p'-r 
imir 

K.id'hir. ha- hiryer yr uipf* of fi* wir® -onn-wlait m 
the f *1111 id tin* .‘Un <d <i pun- xMtti the cn i- -*1 
point- -trojlit. -T eurxi*! o >xnxx'ar*l- 

Itof .niuar. pa- two h*-jynt- *>f -neli yroe.]*- 
ka 1 iai h,',- thr*'*' row- ami -o mi t * h»‘.*«>.n*l np* 
wur'i- in tie' 1 itt*-r I i-**. Inax .-x er. th** * uie- .ir< 
-‘.-im wh-it Mm 'A P'o p, V pj ru} e* - j.i r puix 

The orimim-iit- of -li.ixxl- are <li-tii)yn:-he.l Ty 
'lift*-: "id Txaue -. a- Pda. Ha-hia Zannr T»hour, A* 
,iml thehf*ire dr i del] into diffi rent part-. Hv tin 
tenu Pala 1- meant ti.e xxhole id’ the oiri.roidery at 
thx two .*mi-. i.ir. u-1 thex are teehnn alb' n.xile’l th* 
Imml- .if the. ^haxvl 

Thi }ta-hia or h*'rd*r. i- (li-]m-od <*ommonly nne 
at * a* h -id*' in the xxdnu** lenyth and if .loubP' or 
;;o .e. rarU.uUi xlvli'.,>iiiiiiatU‘U-; tx> the 
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The Zaiij'r, or chain, run^ above and also below ' 
tile puncipal of the PaU, and ais it were eon- 

hiH*'* it. I 

'I’lio Dhour, or rnnniinr oinameut, i-, situatiMl to t 
the inside m re^'ard to tlie Tfa^lii.i and the /anjir, 
en\elupiij_r inuriediat<‘iy the whole of the Hold. 

The Kiinjbutha, is a corner ornament, or elu'-ter- 
inj' of flowers. | 

The Mattan, is the decorated ]iart of the fiehl or 

Tid. 

Jhitha, IS tlic ;,''eneric term fur flowers, hut is 
hpe.'ifieally applied, wlicn ii^ed alone, to the larye 
<*one like orriainent \vlii<di forms tlie mf*st prt>minent 
t<‘atiire of tlie Pala Sometimox. there is only one 
line of these ornament^, extimdintr from tlie lower 
Zaiijir to the ujiper one Wlieii tliere irf a double [ 
row oneaho\e the other, the Biitha i-^ called Dokad, , 
Sehkad, up to H\c. after wliu-li it takes the iiamo of ! 
Tiikadar. j 

Kach Butha eoii'ist- of three parts ; viz. the T>ai i 
or t'lot, or pe<iiment (^f leav« > e'mierallv ; the shikani | 
or belly, and the '>ir or head The bead i'. either j 
<*rect. or straijrht, or incbned. Tf tli,‘ bntha slope 
jren*‘rally, it m named hiitlia kaj. The shal or ret, 
i-s tlio Work which Heparate.- the different buthas, ^ 
>>'it ''onietime-' tie iiitei -.tea* without ornament. ; 

Jainawai. >i<rnifie'< literally a e ' omi jiieee. The 
lenj.nh of thi'. .'loth i- thrive and three tiuartor 
mid the breadth one ami a half 

'J'his art tele braitehe- iiito many varieties, as 
Xhiikliabulha. hir<4‘e eompound flowers, (“onsmtiner of 
jrroups of smaller one^ It i.s used by the Persuwm ‘ 
mid Aff^haiis. 

Rs. per pie<*e. 


l.Vrihutha, small flo%yers tliiekly .set, 
tShaldar, net work, 

I'Umi, 

Meliraniftt, 

K hat lu' rest, 

Marjicch, 

Kahnkar, 

Jiakhe Antfur, 

< liaporast, 

T)t>frnl. Sehrrul. Chaliarpul Ac , 

Barprhebed, 

tniii-'ant, 

J>ua<"dhekhat, 

IJuazdehran^, 

Onleparwane, 

Kadilhar, 

Kayhaina. Suhzkar f^afed. 


200 to 

700 

500 to 1,700 

250 to 

4o0 

150 to 

.300 

150 to 

750 

2''0 ti) 

350 

300 to 1.0(10 

300 to 

500 

300 to 

7,000 

500 to 

1.000 

250 to 

400 

200 to 

OOU 

7<a,i to 

0500 

800 to 

1,100 

300 to 

450 

300 tu 

2,(JO0 

]20 to 

130 


These are made by the shawl weaver alone, and 
lare-ciy into Hindustan, where they are dyed, the 
small grreen flowers beinpr previouslv tied up* in hard 
f-mall knots, .so as to he protected from th« action of 
the dye, and are of course, when united, each 
Mirrounded by a small white Hold. Small eyes of 
fcpots of yellow, red, and of other colours, are sup- 
poised to harmonize with the prreen flowers and the 
new ground, and these are added by embroiderers or 
Chikandoz. 


Ka’^abeh, or runial, women’s veils, square shawl.s. 
These are from one and a half to two and a half gaz 
.-(!”are and are called : — 

K luitlidiir, ... Rs. 3o0 to 500 

Mehramat, .. „ 150 to 300 

I'lniu, with the thirteen other pat- 
terns ut the Jamawars ; and in ad- 
ditiuii there are^ 


• 'luihai’bilgli, 

Hadiia, 

('h.ind, 

C'hautahi, 

Sha>h Mantalii, 

Pei’ingi, 

Kxpr>rted chiefly to Russia 


300 to 350 
100 to 175 
50 to 200 
150 to 400 
250 to 2i>0 
lOO to 500 


Tara Armoni, 100 to 250 rupees j exported chiefly 

ti> ATTn<4Tun SI. Till F^pr.^m,. 


Tara Rumi, 120 to 300 rupees; exported chiefly to 
Turkey. 


Sada. 12 t(> 15 rupees; for domestic use. 

Shamlas, or girdles for the waist, w'orn by the 
A-iatiC'*, are eight gaz in length, and one and a half 
griz broad, and of various colours and patterns, and 
varv from oO to 2,0b0 rupees a piece, according to 


tile richness (ff the work. 

Hoshala. or bIuiwIs, which contain three palas in- 
sti ,id go only to Tibet, and sell for 100 to 1 50 rupees, 
iloshpech, or patka or turb.ans. are in length from 
eight to ten gaz. breadth one gaz, and of all colours ; 
oi'H variety has two ])alas, two zanjirs, and two 
li.i'.hias. 1 50 to 8'U) rujices. 

Alandila, another variety, sometimes has a zanjir, 
and sometimes is without this ornament. This latter 
is from eight to ten gaz in length, and about twelve 
ginis broail, 45 to 70 rupees. 

Ivhulfn Pa.shmina, shawl carpet. This is sold at 
2n to 40 rupees the square gaz of only three quar- 
ters, and is made of any size in a single ])iece. 

Xakash, trowsers Some are with, others without, 
se.iuis. The former are made of two pieces, which 
are ^own together by the ndugar, the latter by the 
jariib saz, or stocking maker ; 200 to 500 rupees a 


pair. 


Chalmrk liana, check cloth. Length indefinite ; 
}>»■. adth one and a half gaz, used by women ; 5 to 
lb r’upeC" ])er gaz. 

Lungi, ginllps, length three and a half gaz, breadth 
oT'e and a half gaz. The^e differ froiu Shamlas by 
hi ’jg in naiTi^w check and bordered by lines of 
dub-rent colours : 5U to 70 rupecs- 

Takhiii, cap-, 8 annas to 4 rupees. 

Jai.ib, short sioekings, Guldar and Alehramat, 
flowered and striped ; 1 to 5 rupees. 

Moze Pashnima, long stockings, 5 to 25 rupees. 

Sakai) Pof'h. canopies, 300 to 1,500 rupees. 

Diirparda, curtains for doors and window,s. Same 
pri'^e .Tamawar by measure. 

Kajjari Asp, saddle-cloths, by measure. 

Kajjari Fil. elephant'- housing, ditto. 

Balaposh, Palang Posh, quilt or coverlet, 300 to 
1,000 rupees. 

Guluband, cravat, 12 to 300 rupees 

Pistanband, neckerchief, 5 to 15 rupees. 

Langota, waist-belts. 15 to 30 rupees. 

Potin. cloths left long in the nap to line pelisses, 
500 to LOOO rupees, 







Ohi^s J 1, rjf cision If, 


il 


Paipoeh, Length twe ga/, hreatUli one 

gira, of all ooloiu*"', ‘2 to 10 rupees. 

Ye/.ar, or I/arhand. wai>t strings, 1 to 15 rupees. 

Takkia, pillow hier Same prire as Jiimawar, 

Klialiia. hags or purse.'*, 8 anii.i*< to 2 rupees. 

Knhljar Posh, slinmd.s <jr covers for tumbstonos. 
Same priee as Jamavvar. 

Takposh, eovers or hanging.s in front of recesses 
or cu[»ho.irtis, 

Aukliwanpo^h, di-^li (‘(jvors or napkins, of various 
ipialities an<l i)atterns, from froin 30 to oOU rupees a 
piece. 

Tiie followin <4 were imported from Kusliniir 
M Fj.ssRs. Devi Saha and CiiAiiBA Mal 
of Aiuritsiir : — 

318- — [7141 A: 12]. Loii^^ kIkiwIs. 

319. — [714dA. 74]. Square shawls. 

320. — [tJ4il2-G4L)d]. Shawls, loiijg ainl 
B(piare, Kasliniir, by Govkunment Tosha- 
KHANA. 

The series exhibited by His Hi^diness the 
3I.iluirajah of Kashmir, were as folh,>ws : — 

321. -[7 347]. Shawl of colour calleil 
Mu.shki, a kind of maroon, worth Ks. I,2.'>U. 

322. — [7348]. Shawl, Slu'd khardar,” 
value lis 1.000. 

323. — [7310]. Shawl, Surahi Jar,’" 

value lis. 1,000. 

324- — [7350]. Shaw'I, ro.se color ground, 
value Its 725. 

325- — Ddrk brown shawl, 
(Mii.^hkij, value Ks. S45. 

326 -[735 2]. Shawl in tunpioise blue, 
(/angari), value lis. Obj. 

327. — [7353] . Another worth Ks. 050. 

328. — [7354]. Another, ‘Alushki” color, 
value Ks. SOO. 

329. ^[ 7355]. White Jamawar or long 
piece of shawl stuff, striped in the “ Kalam- 
kar style, value Ks. 1,109. 

330. — [7357]. “ Jorah Shah Pasancl,^' 

Gulanar, pair of scarlet long shawls, value 
Rs. 900. 

331. — [7358]. Pair of grey do., value i 
Rs. 256. 

332- — [7359]. Pair of scarlet do., hashiya- | 
dar, i, e. with worked border, value Rs. 210, ) 


333. — [7361]. Pair of scarlet shawls 
called “kad-dar/* value Rs. 87-8. 

334. — [7t>32]. Pair Avith scarlet borders 
on all four sidt‘s, “ charhashiva gulandr, ** 
value Ks. 134. 

335. -[ 7(nl3]. Kumal or square sluiAvl, 
eolor ‘‘Mushki,” value Rs. 82.5. 

336. — [7034]. Another, worth Bs. 850. 

337. — [/(ioo! “Itimuil safed khardar,” 
with white edgiieg, valm* Ks. 700. 

338. — [703s]. White Kumal, Avorth 
Ks. ()00. 

339. ~i 73G1)\ Kumal, rose coI<u% Avorked 
Avith gold. * Z.irlcfir.” Avorth Ks. 250. 

340 — [/3iO Kumal , I'ostM-oloretl, of the 

sort called ‘Airdditar >hahi ” Avajrth Jts, 200. 

341 . — [ 7373 \ White Kumal, with cd<dn<»* 
“Kiiuira dar,” valiH' Ks. 1 00. 

SHAWLS WUVKN IN THE PUNJAB. 

In turniuLT next t(> the samples of shawl 
Aveaving in the Punj.ib it Avill be interesting 
to offer a few rcinarhs on the colonies of 
Kaslimiris who have einigi'ated from their 
luAine and settlet] in the great eities of Amrit- 
sar. Liplianah, J.il;il[)ur in the Gujrat di.striet, 
DiuanaLTar (Gurhispur di^triet), Nurpur 
and Tilokn.ltli {Kaniria di>trict), and a few 
other plaec'. where small boshes of Kashinii'is 
arc to be met witli, a*' in Lahore. 

Thef>e people are known by their fair com- 
]dexion, their peculiar diale<-t, their Avay of 
closely shaving the head and Avearing small 
skull caps. 

In Nurpur especially, they are quite the 
characteristic feature of the place. 

These people have emigrated at various 
times from Kashmir, but es]»ecially in the 
time when General Mihaii Singh was Gover- 
nor of Kashmir under Maharaja Kanjit 
Singh, li^tAveen tliirtj and forty years ago, 
at which time a fearful famine raged in 
Kashmir and numl>ers of the people emi- 
grated to the Punjab. 
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Tlic fuUowini^^ iV. -in Mi*. I>arii«''=?’ 

rt‘|MH*t on I\,ui:.,M*a, [•rinMril\ a[a>li^'a})Ia to 
tin* coloiiics in that (IL^triat at Tiloknath 
a'i»l Nur])ur. l>ut tin.* aiitliorV romaiks are 
iM|iiaIIy true ot“ KaNlmn'r eoldiiist^ mMiarally. 
Tl.e\ uuiint lin their dit'l in*-t i \ e liahii.-? w here 
e\<.‘r tlie*\ 'a<>. 

'*'!’in* Ku-'liniin-^ O'-nl*- r\i in Xnr- 

jnir iLiul 'I iloKiiu; li 'I'li**!'** ao- a t'l \v aTt*‘i ■ 'I tami- 
lie- Ml otlifi pait" I'f tli(‘ Ui'ti a t iait net 
a iu.ialri'tl ln*i . 'I'lie twtal ot K.i^h- 

imri- 1 -. 1 > tl.'ia. 'Tliry .ua* ananii,^ tlifa'i-rU n" 

into \* ra! ‘ja* i latioii". .iial liki* aP nirt'> 

huvt- no rt*-trn‘t loll-. <m ina ri lau’t' ‘ mt uiui.i'<l:.L^k“ 
la i.i’lI- »UM, in 1 T ’*ia irt“* vM'li lir-t (•<.11-11;-. aio not onls 
u!’ov\.i'*lo, lull 1 rc(iuoi!tl\ o( cnr 'riu*,' aro nlino-t 
la .vol\ onijil >_v i‘ I iM till' -liawl tf.i lo 'rtioioaiM* 
tv\ > <’la-'^e-' HI tho jnolo^ — nni. tn<* Mni-stor wo.kinoii. 
t>r ni^ :ri ’ tin* .i|);n ontn-o- 01 ‘ 

U In* forinor siipjdv tin* caiteal aa.l tko ajkpr.'nti' o- 
ea-ii t}.< ir lu nuinxnl lt\ t;i-k woi k Tim nioro oiailcnt 
K; -hiniiM'k not 4nii\ k- on laiiro nninnf;n 1 "i n -- for 

ln:t liaPa* in \>ool ainl otin’r j>rolin’o ot | 
ii!i lak'i ainl <_'luno'<k' 'I ,<1 taro '1*110 1 oMm^ d*.'- .to.i to | 
till >\oi kriioii. aio Uot^r ^H.ai till* nt - ill ! .0111- p’a . od [ 
III tlio oontro. and .n - r.inyod jMi ill. 1 lor tin* 

wtM\er>. , taoy are wod liojitoil ! .hi-n d’h wo^k- 
inon, all 111111*"^ -it liar.l » * <l tin- liolo d-n*. ainl 

o iotu T‘t' 1 I'lot ii_\ -I’luiiiLT olioi nn,.-, 

d iioy aro .i ai-oont«.ut<- i .** d i[’i. rr<‘I'«>nio r i--o. \* r\ 
<lotioi(Mit in por-oiial <•< are-fo lair - 1 li^Lr' ai-. tliat 
tlu'ir <li-j'o- Mi'ii for kl\^ !,a- l.o >1111’ <i j.io'.i d. Ir i- 
ii ooiiiiiiou -a\ 1. th it Tuoo, 1 \s.imou v dl 
uli tlay till niyht -ot- m thcx ud! tho? o,t]l .1 Tni-o 
utnl put a -ton.- •l.ai, ni t -k >r' of tin* irnd-tn‘<\ 
jiovt iiioriM th.' -t o i- r< ,00 rd .ind de_ (h-- 
poto i-i roi ' w.-d wrli toll. a-nnioi,, 'j 
tiynt wit a t ao El ot ii o , ,1 • ol 1 1 i - u >t n in om uu - n fi .r 
I'HO to Into olT t’lO ,M, .,1’ . ,,r ], i- .iie,;,!. , I'ilO 

iippr* utu o- ’.v'tl ..M.'ii io<.'i\* ...Uan- .i- i :d> 

J'Ooini. ..ml tilt* : la t> r >.o k.iian <’1 .it- hi- iahoutor- 
l.y witl’diol ’ y *'■ M .im: ■ •- 'I do,- aro * ‘nan k- 

ahlo foi tin ir till tv an. I nil n. Inioit- Tin* v\oitu*u 
wnar a w i l*loi{ i-o i oa t. and , loo-o iiTn*n f- o.’k, 

qmto r. t.t tl'o wi'i i tiitt % an I uuhr-ooinh c 

'I I o linn %'iai hott r < lotho- .uni n^r* roniarkattle 
t.'i' too i- j* vvi-li t.'.itaii-, 'lac*,. -j»ca.k 

a diaii ‘t 1 t I ■„/ h* < :dy t . tVn .-nlvcS, thou;^-h 
thoy aro al-o o<in\ t.r.,aut with tho vornuoular The 
."Iniwl- of Nnrpnr an 1 I’lloknath am not iiiiioh prized; ' 

the \^otk i-infonnr. hut tin* ^i\at<*au-k' of iiiforiority , 

1- tin l.aoii 0-- of the wader, whn h ooiuniunio<.i.do- a 
i"a<;hnc--to the '-ha^^i-. 'rreatlv iletraotini» from 
ttioii in.ak. *ahio \a!ue * The Ka-lunlri- theni-eho- 
.‘'.IV that thor, 1.. uu water like the river Jliehun. anl 
t iiat t.io -upr n tnty of the -bawl- of the vallev ir. | 
iau!i\ a-'-rihahle tu the virtue of the water. The 
w. u Pr- . ‘f Ka-hinir po— e-^ al«o irreater i^ti^stie (pia- | 

Iiti '.ition-'. .-inee none hut the wr>r-?t, who fail to e-et 
a liwiilniod in their native country. w'ouM eon'<ent to 
leive the elnirmiii!? valley f.,rthe hoat- of the Puiijah 
ti’id the <li^.*omfort- of a "traniro country The 

» TUx 3 at i-i i.'.ivi tu he the cau?o. B. F, 


]»re-oi)t population con-i-t-^ ulnio'^t entirely of tlie 
desoeinlaiit- of orio-inal emij^rant?'. and aro now 
aeehniate-h They still i<.,Lani the tlre.-a and lUaleet 
ot Ka-hniir. and jir<* coimtantly leinforced by new 
Eu rival- from the valley In the cold winter numth'^, 
the women ad.opt a peeuliar (‘Usttim of carrying- 
nmh'r their frock- little pan- of heated charcoal over 
which they warm their hand-, aiul inaiiiBiin the 
( 111 iilalion like Biig-Ii-h holies with their muffi- ’’ 

Tin* -luiwls of Nurjiur aro scarcely ever 
fopiul ill tlic forei'^n market while those of 
Anintsar and GajidU are sold in London 
ami ill France in eoiisideralde innnhers : 
)*ecciitly however they have iulleu soiiiewliut 
into di<i*e|>ute. 

In the i*a.-e c>f Amritsar this is said to he 
owiiio to the adulteration of the wooj^ of 
whicli 1 .-hall s|M*ak presently. 

In (liijiat it is part ly owIiilt to this cause 
ami [i.H'lly to that inferiorit y wiiieli the shawls 
niarlve-lly dmplay in contrast with tiiose Ironi 
Snmicar. 

d’ie* lh*puty Conimissi)>neiH>f Gnjnit. wndtino 
in Auenst LSdi:, iidonned niethat the weavers 
uf G ujr.it ami Jahilpur were in a very depres- 
sed stale ; at the hist sale in London, tiie 
Giijrat shawls had sold at a loss of four ans. 
in 1 lu‘ rupee, and those ot A\inritsar at a loss ot 
.S ans. or 5ti per cent., the Kashmiri »^a*niiim^ 
shawls n*ali/in ;4 a pneit of 25 iter cent. 

In laulluaiia tiicro areas many as 5tJl) shops 
(d’pashmiiia W(»rkers, gi\ ing oeciipatiou to 
more than a thousand p.udsons ; tiie regular 
juatcru shawl is lUucL less woven than plain 
pashmiua alwaii, gloves and stockings^ Ac. of 
pashmiua thre.id. Oj. these tahrics about iis. 
70,000 worth are annually exported, but by far 
the largest manufacture is that of the shawls 
and ehadars made of soft Kampuri wool, and 
wliic'h is often passed oft* as pashmiua or 
oeuuine shawl wool. Oi these labrics 110 less 
than 1,80,000 ru[>ees woith are annually 
made and exported. The import of real ]aish- 
mina wool from Ihiiupdr amounts to about 
3f> or Iti.UOO rupees a year, that of Eaiupuri 
wt>ol about 2O,flb0 rupees. A number of 
Kjim[»ur Chadars ” are however made of 
real Ka^hmLr pashm, 



tV/yss ] l)n:Uintt ff» 
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The Amritsar slaiwl a]>j>ro;M'}n‘s 

lUMivst ill excellence tn the Kashniir v<tllev. 

In thi> <*ity also Nev»‘r.il Kiir<>|sMii mcr- 
i-li.nits au'l liave done niueli in ^u['er- 

the man ulat t lire and in lurniNhino 

de^iirn^. 

Some of t lie ^ll;tu Is <'\hilnted In tlieCMlIee- 
tion were of ^o'e.it lieauty, very tar suj-eiior 
to man\ of tlu‘ r>am|>les iVom other cities. 

Idle nnmlier of l\aslmnri> in the A mritsa r 
di'^tri<'t i> larLTC, Acj-ordliiLT to Mr. (hi'-t,*' 
the total numher of' /ee/x^'s of Ka '^]l mi i is or 
Shal h;if. is tJ, fOd, of wliieli oj II are in t!ie 
eit\ itself. 

Amritsar besides )>ein'_r tlit‘ >eat of niaiiii- 
fa<ttire is also a n em i»ori uni oi’ the Ivashmiii 
sh.iwl tradi\ ()flate ve,i rs t he sha \vl manii- 
laet ure of Amrit «xar had deteriorate.) so from 
the Use of mixed or adulterated |>a^]mi. th.it 
llie tra.de was threatened with extiiietion in 
Europe ; lar^o* meetings wert‘ inTordiim'ly 
hel.) at Ami itsar with a view to the adojdion 
of measures t<» prevent adulteration. It is 
proposed to effect this hy a provixi<pU of eon- 
tract law, which sliould eonipel persons under 
contract to furnish only ^omulne It 

was also propose*! to estaidish a LTuild or trad*' 
e*»mpany, who slionh! have a stam[» or mark 
t*» he affix*’*! as a warrant in all irfUiuine 
]»as!imina articles. Tin’ Indian INunil Code 
Woul*! then he*’*>me Usefully o[‘erative, inas- 
mu*di as it [u'ovi*!*‘s for Uie puinshnimit of 
] MU’S* ms who affix li false trade mark, or .i 
mark imlieative of an artich* heiiiLT of a 
certain <|n:iiity when in realit^ it was inferk>r 
or a*!uUerate*!. 

I here extract a port i* >11 of the pro* ce*liiie:s 
of one of these great meetings held in 
which contains an extract from the remarks 
made 1 y the Loiuh *11 Br< deers, iM*’ssrs. Brown, 
Buckley A Co. of Great Tower St. Lond*m, 
on tlie adulteration of Amritsar shawls : — 


* ^Statistical Rep.irt of Amritsar Divi-iun, IStll. 

Api^tadix Vlll. 


X(*ver Ida been "C hvjrc n pr<>portion of coar^o 
ai'd (l(‘fc'ctive -liawN , !U:<1 in leMitK'ii te the fornua* 
ir. (‘uoil.inty in tlic \v*»rk, m.innt.n-tun'r" are inov 
m.dniiti- of a coar-e at 'xlicci*'- wool. w’ln-Ii 

tho\ work up witli tilt* pa-Iiia : the *>f all this 

iui- ;it loiiLOh [»ar,LUx<*ii the tra-lo. lui\*‘r^ 
tlioso -haw X ilt<'i;otk*‘r iiiniit‘r<‘luinta])l*‘, *»iily t*> 
1 m‘ pnrt‘li.i-.(‘<i at aa (Uiormon" r*Mlu<'tion from th*;ir 
foruuT rutc- 

’• 'I’hr fa(‘1 < 'f th(‘ phtcrir.r.Ltjon of the trail**, (‘■'pC'ci.iI- 
1\ a- r**'^,o I- tin- Ihmui ^nr Tiianiifai-tur*-"', lii'in'T **st,il)' 
li - h< il Im \ oii'i tin* ''ha'i*)W' of a < jiv il. th<^ »jna-tion *.f 
till' allt‘;r'*'l auil jctiiul raii^*’ *)f tliis *l«‘torioratiou 
wa- on1i ii‘l iiito at .•oii-iii**! .ii»l** Ii-np»’th iw the* me* t- 
ipu'. Mii-l ulij!*' it wa- U'imitteil that •xonio aimmiit of 
i(\ *u -f 1 ■I'lniL.’' a’ul lia-tr Ml luaku jr n|» ^hxmIs to ho in 
tirni- f'lr till' lorr’it :i iiotioji-, luol pri>h:ih)y tlio 

l.iOu’ -.ik " in n.iiuioTi, it nni-t 1>*‘ that th«*r<) 

j- tiio njni-}i n-.i-iiii tor a^'T. uiiif^ with the hrok<*rs 
th it a 11 ui'-ahu a oh* .imi f rauilnleiit a<hih\tnr** *)f 
'lu'op - wool •'in h U" K irniaii*’** ( fhTsian ) 
'I'liilM t u’lil r\cn counlry lainh s wool luiU tak*'U 
pko r < )ii rile otlii'r Iijuiil it was ni:initani(*<l that 
then* arr two mati iial olp-tarl*’- in th<* Way of *•< r- 
I'l'c tiiiu tin* (■\ il 'riM'"!* til*.* nu***tinj 4 - deonied it 
iijht to jila ■*• 111 i* nio-t proiniMonl point of vt>’V. 
'rhcvaii- Kii't t In* ililli uilt \ of as* »*rta.nin^'‘ ti\ oil 
hr the nio-'t o \ p**’ H’McC'i imlo**- hof-in* -hawl ;^oo,[s 
arc wa-hoil .eal * vp ■'C'l i"i a '-v-liih* to t)ic lU'tioii of 
the air. the amount o( a Imi'.t’ir** it an\ tliat may 
ha Vo taken phu’c m the wea\.uo- *it 'hawl- . — an*! it 
ma\ h<’ h**n* iiientiomMl tliat the h*n*rt]i * if tlm -tapif’^ 
of -liooii - wool offoiiijo irreat taoihtio.^ in 
tin* throa'l 1' the 0 ) 11 . .f imlm-onn'iit to it" h**tiiff ii-oU, 
file pa"hm hein^jf \ or\ -hint ami eoii"«>ijr.pntl y morn 
ili'hoiiit to "jtin -eiomilv. tiic total im iifTon'ia-o 
aihl w'oi-a tluiM mill ii<‘roiioo ot tli<* inaiuitaotnrtu s 
{ uotw itli"tamlme' tluy promi-rs of am**n'lm*‘iit an*l 
po"iri\ e oontrai r~ to th*' <’ojjtrar\ > to the froqnont 
ami indent r<’moU"traTie<*" of tin* <h*alor" !i‘^aiii"t 
prio*tii**‘" ■will' il the\ aie a""nr**il wot.l I lea*! as th*‘y 
Tiow' hav ‘ 'hum' to til** * jis(*ov<'r\' of fiamls tliat 

.ill in toft '!►.■* I m the truile ami i))aiiufa*-turc* uf 
"ha w 1 w'oi »1 O' io*is. 

Ihu* h**.nity *)f the ■'hawi, wlmthcr Ui »rit"ur or 
Ka "liinir. <l*‘p*'n‘i" ii" nineh on the Inhlhanoy ami 
lie r.ihilit \ of it" uiiriiailml ■jionrx. aii'l tlicir lieiiiuT 
ean fnlU hariiioiu/**ih au-l t!m iiiati'rial *)f which it n 
in el*-*, as on tile ipiali .y of the wi-rkniaii-hip. The 
"hccp " wool liow-ev'cr hiic, never will as"niiie that 
peMuam*nt liriiham-N iA color wiiicii i- tin* peculiar 
eh.ira tor of tlm pa'lim aii'l th** ine*'tini< were fully 
ah\ e tr» tilt* rea~oiia’)h>nc",s . t the hr*»k* rs' a"~nraiict*', 
that ujih’ " n'liieiliahimi repre""i\ e nma-uie" be a*h'>j't- 
0*1 to , m***k the e\ ih the tia lew ill *lw imlle t*.) iu"ij,n.i* 
hoaiiee aial perhap" he I<'"t alt*>ireth*‘r to the Punjab. 
Tiler** nre the iiunierous weaver" *jf the raw material 
in th*' liilN far ia»rt]i. the I'airmr" to the plains wli.j 
purch.i"e retiirn pro<lue*‘. the *lealers ami hi‘ok**rs cou- 
eeriieil lit the l>uviii<,^ aiul sellnijr of this pro-lue*'*. th*j 
uuaier*>us li.^idseiijriiu'e'liii pn'king- » h-aiiino. sT'iunii.o’ 
.imi (f\emo tin* w'ooh .imoiintine’ in Aiunt".ir alone t*j 
from 18 to coo hamls of all .cjr*'- ami hoth ~*‘Xe". .ill 
these are deiH'mient <*n the trade for their "uh"i"tem‘**. 
Ill*' wea\er' cannot he ie"s tlmii trom 7 to S.upu m 
nntida-r. .ifi**!* wh*'m (*oine th*j washers, tlu* teller", 
tailor", daincrv ana wuikei's of iicvdlc-uiade .aa*NU* ’ 
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The principal kinrl of wool used in adul- 
teration was a soft w'hite wool ini[)orted from 
Kirin an, a j>rovince of Persia. The follow- 
ing ta’ole prer»ared for the meeting alluded 
to shows the rates at which real pashm and 
Kinnani wool were sold at respectively for 
the* years Isra) to ISO I in the city of 
Amritsar ; the Lcradiial im*rease in the price of 
genuine jashin and decrease on that of Kir- 
niani is no less remarkahle in itself than 
indiriitive of the state of the iui{>ort trade of 
hotli articles and ot the increasing facilitv for 
ami tcinjdatiou to the ad alterative use of 
the wool of Kiriuani. 



With regard to the export of shawls from 
Amritsar to Europe, the following informa- 
tion was obligingly furnished to me by Mr. 
Kichard Chapiman of Amritsar, Agent to 
the firms of Messrs, Les Fils De. C. Oulman, 
of Paris. He wuites : 

About the time of the arrival of the first 
French Agent in India, in 1850, the total 
yearly value of shawls exported to Europe 
was ^85,00 to =£100,000, sterling; since 
that time the tra<le has steadily increased, 
and may do so still moi'e The amount rea- 
lized by public sale in London is shown in 
the following table. Mr. Chapman observes 
that, justly to estimate the trade, we must 
take into consideration the shawls that are 
exported direct to Paris and other places by 
the agents of European firms in India, the 
value of which exports is very considerable. 
In 1853, shawls were sold in London 





to the value of £ 10l-,000 

„ 1S51, 


jj 

17 

£ IOC, 500 

„ 18o5, 


17 

17 

£ irc.ODO 

„ 


17 

1} 

& 250,000 

„ lSo7, 


17 

77 

£ 117,900 

„ lts.'.8, 


If 

77 

£ 217,000 

„ Is.")!), 


f1 

77 

i£‘ 21 7,500 

„ 1S60, 


J1 

77 

£ 201,580 

„ IStU, 


71 

77 

£ 222,300 



7^ 

71 

^£272,7.81 

„ 


77 

77 

£ 220,279 

Since 

tlh 

* Euroj 

»can agents 

settleil iu the 

countrv ( 

*onsi(Ieral 

)le inujrovement has taken 

plat'c in 

the pattei 

ns. It is to 

this fact tlmfc 

the iiicn* 


oftlie 

trade is in a 

great measure 

to be atf 

rib 

iiteJ. 

At first (an 

d in fact until 


witliia a few years) much difficulty was ex- 
peri encc<l in persuading the native designers 
to alter or amend their patterns. 

Tlmy were attached to tlioir old style and 
would not acce[»t an alteration ; but now this 
difficulty has been overcome and the weavers 
are wdling to adopt hints, in fiiet they now 
seldom begin to work till the pattern has 
been insperh>d or approved by the agent for 
whom tlie\ work. 




'M 
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Mr. Chapman remarks that the people do 
not understiiijd the loss tliat occurs by adulter- 
ating the wool, altliough there is hope tliat 
they will amend when they find the shawls 
at an actual loss in Europe. 

A fc'hawl even of adulterated pashm, still 
Mils for double what a shawl of sheepV wool 
Would, tho\igh the work be otherwise the 
■ame. 

The samples of Punjab woven shawls w*cre 
m follow's : — 

From Li nuiAXA : — 

342- — [02SI]. Jamawar, w^orth Ks. 30, i 
hy A II SAX SiiAii. I 

343. — [7082]. ‘ Patka,’ or scarf, by the 

^ same. 

344 — [70^3 Si 81], White shawls and 

"" runiTiU ([tashinina), by Aziz of Ludhiana. | 

345 — [70S5]. Black shawl, called 

> tikah.” 

346“ — [70Sd]. Bed shawls, do. | 

347 —[7087]. Bed shawl, (tikah,) by 
Kashi Uvm. 

Tlic follow'incr series is from Amritsar : — ' 

> 348- — [7110]. Long sliawl ( W’oven ). 
value Bs. 100, by Day A SuaXKAR 

349— 7120 A: 21]. Two others, same 
v.abn?, by AuDl l.LAll Kil^X. 

350. — [7122]. Another, of same value, by 
Lv^.Tr. 

351 — [7124]. Srpiarc shawl, rumal, by 
Lasju, value Bs. 315. 

352.— [71 25]. Jtlmawar, sliawl piece 
(pattern in >tri[)^-), worth Bs. 125, by Giir- 
LAM HusaTX. 

353- — [7126[. Another, value Bs. 100, by 
Muhammad Shah, 

354 — [7127]. Square shawl, by Muham- 
mad Shah. 

355. — [712S-32]. Square shawls, worth ; 
Bs. 85 eaelj, by Muhammad Shah. 

Tim foi^J\^il]g Series u*ere made espris.’-ly | 
fur dna on tlic original dcsigus of B. W. ^ 


Chapman Es(^r of Amritsar, and under his 
>uj)erintenden(‘e tli(*y gained the lir&t pri/o 
for the besst Shawls in the Punjab. 

356 . — [7133 & 31], Two long shawls, 
each \ alue ol’ lbs JUO. 


357 .— [ 7135 : 

358 

359 


[7i3o; 


-[7137 


360 




Am^ljer, value Bs. 380. 
Another, value IN. 370. 
Another, value Bs. 350, 
Ailotliej', \ulue Bs, 3/ O, 
361.— ,7l3tr Another value Bs. 350. 

362 ^qnare shawl, B.s. 375 

'I'uo of tie* long r.liavvl'.t are made on a, 
]»lan now' I’or the lirst time pn>duced hy 
Mr. (.3)a[)inan. on hi> own ib.'.ign. The .shawl 
is so w’ovoii ,is !,► two di.‘'tiuet patte*rns 

in it, — w’lieu foMi-tl it ean be worn to shew 
eitlier p.tttern. .uid tliUs app.-ars as if there 
were tw'o dillertmt .-bawls ^ 


31 e* next w*as exhibited by the firm 

of I)i:vr S \ M V \ M) < ’ll \ M n V M \ n. 

363 ~ ^71 15 A lb Two long shawls, 
w < )\ en at Ann it'-ar. 


304^_ 71 J7 q\vt) >quare shawls 

woven at .Anmt^ar. 

365 -: t >13 l- 5 -<r. 3 ‘‘ Jainaw'ars.*’ w'ortli 

Bs. (JO ami 7 (». by Gin r, \M X xni, of Lahoie. 

300 — 71 '''^'^ St ; i] <‘d ‘•lia w 1 f .f.lrnaw'ar), 
value B.s 1<). ii-Mia J’at li.ink-'t, (lurdaspur 
<li-t 1 1'-t. 

307__'7lsp’ A j 'nnaw.ar, value Bs. 85 , 
bv Gnri,iM AIiHr\7\ of Bat.-ilah. 

368 . -- 7 't^'“P 5 . I’a-iiniina -bawl edg- 
ing or ki <it.J '.*.*1.3 ‘'|-M-imen‘' by 

IUtmi. Su iHi \>'. Min K’ vmai.dah. aiel Pika 
orSrmb *t 

309 — 71 b'> vv tlO'. 'I'w . i)ief‘es r.f -bawd 

woven ' kinai«i or b.^rdfiing, liej La* 

hore Central Jail. 


* Four Tier ''b-iw"' w<-re ext.iLit'il in 

the C3se oren].wTi;." tin? rtiUrv of the K\hihiti'-n 
I'uiUlu g : t]*o **a-e rra.-tnat^Ml in the *»hrjp^ nt a 
t 'or V intMl o'eh nv holn«'2 l.u *' aieWne 

ih-iwl lemt: from the t' ’ eh. ti. ' \ 

♦ >! a h'Tig s'miwl w'(n (.li^vlri^eU halt iu cath iUvt, lo 
a lvantaj.^*. 
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370 — [72191. Cliilrltairh pnslimina/’ | 

exliil'it'-d i)y H AUSAHAK^fAr. Laliora, .1 
(ll\i'ir(l t partvS, each of a diilcrciit color, ; 
value Us. 32. ' 

371 — 17221]. ‘‘ Do.dtala.” bv the aame, i 

ealii'il ' DiKliula tjbtvvala” | 

372 - ^7273], Slitiul borders from Guj- ' 
latiualla. 


7110 following are from Gujrat : — 

373.— [72b6, S7 & SS], Three scarf 
sliawls, “ J)o[)atta Siial,” value Us, 200, by 
Sauik, of Jjtlalpur. 

374 — ]72S9]. Patka, or scarf of blue 
shaul work, value Us, 13, by the same. 

375 — [7290]. Another, grey. 

376. — [7291J. Another, vilnte. 

377. — [7292 *& 03]. Two otliers, scarlet. 


In concluding the list of Shawlb. I take occasion to notice the practice of skilful mer 
cliant'< a> to altcnni; Shawls It ha-^ hetbre been I’einai'ked that many shawls are made up of 
])i»'C( s .'.cwn toj^i'tlu r hy a *’ lalugar \\itli such delicacy that the suture is iiuperceptihle. 
McH-hant^ take adv antauc of thi'!. ^^1lcu they buy a shawl which tliey think only partly 
goijd thc\ cut out of it sueh part'< a? displease tliem. Hew then draw on ])aper a design for 
a ic’W pi‘*ct' to fill up t]\(‘ gap, and give it to a shawl weaver to execute. As soon as the new 
pi.’c.' i' coiuplt-tnl h \> s^'uninto tln^ shawl, wliicli is entirely clianged in a])pcarance, and 
r-ffen nunten.M-Iv in< i ea>ed in vahn; by the |)rocess Sloiwb'. arc often j'urcha.sed witlx indifler- 
ent holders and improved by jiuttinir new ones on. 7’hc hoidtu’ i.s always worked on a web 
(*f silk, as tlii^ c:ive> it we ight and solidity and causes the wliole lahric to .set well. In Paris 
;r d otlu'r plares. tlw* ineudiants frr<pnmtly excliange' ?hawl> for paities wlio are tired of or other- 
V. dt*sol.‘,wrd with their own : the >li,iwl ^o taken will i^e W’a^hed, and parts taken out and 
r^pbu‘<.d b^ new ['iuee.-:, j*o that eventually it conies out like a new article. 

1 '.l.ould al.'.o add that, in Kashmir, wdien a shawl is about to be made, a small square 
]'i eo >hrwiiiLr tlio df''i[L:ii. by wnv' of pattrrn, is niaile and carried to tlie -Majiaraja’s 
P i^port.ir Oil appinv.il ;i doty a^aao'diiur to the ipiality of the future ^hawl fas indicated hy 
the pattoin) i^ tak( n, and a '..ed niark uiipr'V'.'ital in token of sueh pavinent. The j ieee is 
att'U'ward^ w'orkod into the slnuvl and tlie S(m 1 or stamp di'>a[q)ear.s when the fabric i.*' washed. 
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SUB-CLASS B, 


PASHMINA PABRICS OTHER THAN SHAWLS. 

Tin’s division includes the vnri(nis s[)ccics of plain pa>lnnina cloth, nialida and alwau 
exhibited, it also includes many articles made of Kampiiri wool called “ Xahli ra>lnnina,” or 
wool reaembliii" tlie real Thibetan pashm in softness and tine texture ; — the principal of these 
being' the Kiinipuri Chadar already alluded to. 

For the rest, knitted fabrics, such as stockings, are often made of pashinina thread ; and 
there is the plain woven cloth called alwan. AV lieu this lui'^ been pulled, shrunk and softened 
soaking in a mixture of water and soap-nut (ritaj, and then by tieading by lueu with 
bare feet, it is called malida. 


The specimens were as follows : — ' 

From Li i>u taxi ; — • 

378 . -[( Uainpuri shawl, value Rs. 

30, by A us AX SuAii. 

379 -[0301], A notlier wdiite chadar, by 
the same, and worth Rs. 35. 

380 . — [0283 to G300]. 10 specimens 'T 

Rampuri Chadar, in green, orange, wliite, 
brown, red, blue, pink, crimson, and grey 
colors, at ])ricos from Rs 21 to R». 2G-8 each, 
by Ruiu Bit AX, merchant. 

881.— [G330, 31 & 32]. Pairs of men’s 
and children’s socks of Paslirnina, made by 
Maxowab. 

382 — [5802]. Chadar, from Basahir, 
contributed by the Raja of Basauik. 

The following are from Amritsar : — 

383 - — [G357-S]. Colored ‘‘ Alwan,” or 
plain w’ovcn pashmina pieces, by Messrs. 
Devi S All at axd Cuamea Mae. 

384 . — [G379.3S8]. Pieces of Malida or 
shrunk and pulled pashmina cloth, Messrs. 
Devi Sauai axd Ciiamea Mal. 

Some of these were imported from Kashmir 
and some made at Amritsar, without specifi- 
cation ill the original lists. 

385 . — [6412], Plain shawl, made up in 
the st\le of a European travelling shawl, of 
pashmina, made at the Lahore Central Jiiil, 
exhibited by Dr. Pexxy. 

386 . — [6443]. Pashmina pattii, by Niz- 
AMCDDix, Lahore; worth Rs, 35. 


A ijood deal of cloth mill mutcrial for wrappers 

\niv\c ut liiilidru from tho Kabul go.it’;* Wv)ol culled 
“ Kabuli pashm. 

387- — [Gtii], Another, ‘‘ khud-rang,” by 
tho same, w^orth Rs. 25. 

y. 7? — 'rijc trnii p.ittu ’’ is not fi'n-ptrlu appll<‘<l 
to pa‘>liiniiiii .irtielcs : “pattio” arc made of ^ilccj)’^| 
ami goats’ hair. 

388- — [5859j. Coinhirteis or neck-ties, 
made of pashmina and wool, maehine wove, 
by Mu. 8 pi:xce, Sealkote, 

389- — p’ ^ f'’>-l71. Tliree pieces of Malida, 
worth Rs. 13-2. 2 L9 and 17- 1 each respective- 
ly, by Karm Cuaxd, of Lahore. 

390- — [G511]. Runnil, ivovcn (till <lo/.) 
by Ills IllGUXESS THE RaJAII OF KaFUR- 
TUALA. 

The following collection w'as from Kashmir: 

391 . — piece.s of paslnniuii 

cloth, w'ovcn in imitation of Pluropean plaid 
patterns. (Coverxmext Toshakiiaxa). 

392 — 6518]. Pink ^ urmuk” of pa^hmi- 
na, worth R>. 42, (hy His Highxess the 
Mvhara.th of Kasumfu). 

“ Cnnuk ” a riotli iHuall v woven of caineU* h.alr, 
the fabric ben> luf iitiom^d u u -ven in tin- 'amc ?t\lc^ 
oiilv of padimiiia; it ia stout and thick and used as 
a «addlc-cIoth. 

393 [6549]. Check liiugf of paslirnina, 
worth Rs. 21. 

394. — 1^65501. Pink colored ‘ Dorva * 
or striped clotli, w'ortli Rs. 49. 

395. — [G551]. ‘‘ Par-i-taiis” safed (kani- 
kar, or loom wove). 

Tar-btaus or Pcar.)ck’s feather, is applied to silk 
or pashmiaa goods which arg shot ” with a different 
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I'-t. jKi.l -o }ki\ ,* .1 In'tre like tlic pea- [ 

■ . k\ rt itiuM r’.t ,iinl ij-tc'* u art' the two cnloT-'? 

u M.ill\ woM’ti t<'u'<'f)n f. htU in the ''iiniple the groiiiul 
■ ' white, slmt retl, \ ,ihu Kh hjl). 

Ihir-i-|)urz. zaiii^arizati- 
' ' t iur,” / t\ l.itht lilue par-i-purz with a 
iiil;;** or e Value Ks « 5 o-I-o 

1 he t’tl)rt< 'm1i< ' 1 " |i,if i-j)tn/*' (‘“Ihn/*’ means 
. • ' '1 I T fi .tenit Ilf . ii is .1 Jill- of hke com sj> \ (>1 

’ • . \i I'pt tii.it t !ic jiii.- con-i-fs of I ufiMhicratilr lit 1 1, > 

.1-. of t ; I e r h 1 1 .1 i , till' picc*“ h:is m l»or. lot* fritiL'T or 
or ( hi ;/ I li.iiti } sou II on to it, lionet* it's name. 

— tlo'i'.r, t i iilhadaii of [laslimliia. 

Ml s i** ,i leii sfilpoil pio ’f ni nic exactly like the 
lil' nlan,’ \\1 ieli pi -p i!x i> jilwa\s s-ilk, V.ilue 

l'/.)S — ‘ Alwan/ sliut with two 

( h U's ( [),u'-i-taus) 

.d!M) J ‘* Alwan, yak tara sated/’ 

' I i:s. LS-7-t; 

\! \;ln'* is ciUed e-rlier “ _\ .ik tm*a" or “dot.'nM’’ 

"1 nor a- a 'ineh* oi ihmlile liii * or thrc.id (r.ir) 

' . .1 111 w e.iv in e, ,1 like the * t ksut i ’ aiul ‘ xlosut v ’ 

1 1 ■'ll W c.l\ t I’a. 

- dr, At; A r>7 as a1.-,o 0501 A 02". Are 
• :!ar jn«‘cos ot’ >eariet, i^Meeii, white and lilac 


401. — [0558], ‘^Alwan dotarah ” rose 

utalorod. 

402. — [6559, GO A 63], Are also double 
til read ahvan, of lilac, blue and grey colors. 

4 ():^.__rg 504 j_ Malida alwan ‘‘ asl tiis,’’ 
value Rs. 48-10, that is, of the finest and rar- 
est kind of pa>hm, which is of a grt^y colour 
( see Vol. 1 , page 180 ) but wool dyed to this 
oolor is called aRo “ Tus.’^ 

404. — [6555], A large carpet in the 
Pile ur Turkey Carpet style, all of pashinina, 
witii occasional introduction of silk for 
llowerings and patterns, value Rs. 3.000. 

'Ibis was a very benntifnl sample nf tlie style of 
(Ml [ictinj: and of extraordinarily tine workmanship 
ami design 

'd05. — [6571], Pashmina ‘ nim tus.’ 

That is, (doth dyed grey of a color re'^omhllng the 
initni.il ‘ tiis above alluded to, hence called “half^ 
(mm) tiis color. 

406— [G5S1]. Pashmina pattu. wmrth 
R., 2G-18-G. 

407 — [G.593]. A specimen of paslniiina 
ear[>ct. Pattydla, ( by Ills lIiUHXEss THE 

A 1 .VH VH.iJAU). 
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DIVISION III. 

la>t (li\ of tlie class of wooll-n fiilnlcs coniprisrs articlc.s tloit nrc inaiL* of 
goats’ liair aid caiiu N’ liair, c., they are not many in number, bill are useful and iiit^hly 
eliaracteri'«lie of ditb itml inirts of the pro\inc(*. 

Xose hai^s for lMn'M‘s.--huge haters for can'\itio orain on the hacks of cattle (called jhul), 
stout pattu or niattli"^. and occasionally ro[>e, are the [irincipal manufactures to which the pc<)- 
ph^ of tlie plaiiiH ap[>iy goat hair. 

In the Derajat. in Sii'.a indGugaira, where caimds are mucli used, coat’s hair is employed 
for the large hags or (klifii-ja') in wiiich inerch.mdi/'* is (ain ied, aiul for the \.inou<^ fantastic 
<irnaments witii wldch in thesu phn'c.'s both cai!iel> and hor-^t'S are decoiated Sindi oinainenls 
are made of plaits and tasM.U. vfcc , of goat hair, wrought with ciiinson w^ool, ami white coW'ry 
shells so'Nvn on : they are qnde cliaractcri'^tic (»f thoe districts. 

In the hills, wNiist ropes or ginlles are made of goat hail*, as also bags, and in.inv other 


articles. 

The collection exhibited the following spe- 
cimens : — 

408 . — ^0273]. ‘‘ Tang,” horse girth, by 

Ji\v\x K.vm of lloTAicn. 

409. -[;0277\ Girth for camel-saddle, 
ina<le at the Fazilka j.dl, Sirsa. 

410 — [6279]. Goat hair waist-ginlle, 
Ijusahir. 

'I'his ropp is a oollcrtinn of strings untwisted and 
of a dark hrown color ; it universally worn in the 
hill.s together with tlie thick woollen tunic. 

411 . — [6341]. Cloth made of black 
goat's hair at Kannaum, in Kanaw’ar, ex- 
liihited by Capt. HouenEX. 

412 . -[ 6342]. Kound rope made of tbe 
liair of the ‘ Yak ’ (Bos grunniens) at Sliyfil- 
kar, Kanaw'ar (Capt. Houciie>’). 

This rope is made by placing the wool in position 
and working it w’itii hand and foot till it Telts’ 
together as wool does ; (See Vol. I, — “ Wools.”) 

413 . — [6343], Flat rope of goat hair, 
red, white and black, made at Chini. 

414 — [6365]. Goat hair cloth bag, from 
Kulu. 

415 . — [6367]. GoaCs hair rope, Lahaul, 
by Taba CiiAXi). 

416. — [6368]. Rope of yak hair, Lahaul, 
by Taba CuAyi). 


417.— [63731. d’w ine mailc of g -al hair, 
at Spill, exhihiud by lb Kijkkton Ksi^n. 

418—16118. 19.^ 20 Setnf ‘Kfniijas* 
I or camel hags, ornamented with tas.^^els, friic^e 
I and cowry shells, made at Baliawalpiir, 
* (LvIIOKE CK5TKAT. MuSIM M). 

j 419— [6423] “ Tdt ])atti,” of goat's 

wool, a sacking chdh useil for bags and al.-'O 
I for tloor cloth, Lahore Central Jail. 

420.-1^6143], Rope of goat's liair, by 
! Chai DR i Imam Baksh. 

421 — [6462]. Bag made of goat's hair, 

' Gl'jbat Jail. 

I 422 . — [G1S6]. Rope of goat’s hair, made 

' at Shalipur, value 4 ans, a seer. 

I 423 . — [6187]. Rope of camel's hair made 

^ at K1 iii>]iab in Sbalijiur, value 4 ans. a seer, 
i The following are from Guoaira ; — 

j 424 — [6197]. Saddle girth, made at 
Syadwalla in Gugaira. 

425 . — [64981. Ornament for camel’s 
neck. 

426 . — [6499]. Ornament for horse’s neck, 
i called Sadi.” 

427. — [6501]. Bag for grain, called 
“ Chatti ” or“ Gun.” 

The next series represents the Dbbajax 
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428 — [G512-15]. Saddle ba^s or klior- 
jfti,” value from Us, 5 to 0 eacli, made at 
various places, as Tihli, Lundi, Barklian 
(eapital of the chief JaMAL KuaX) Barti 
and Uajhanpur. 

429 - — [GG 10-20]. Horse’s nose-bags, 
(Tobra) value Ue. 1-2 each, made at various 
places, as above. 

430 — [Colt'’. Grain bag, 'chat/ from the 
W aziri hills, Bunnu, made of camel and 
goat’s liair. 

431 — [G 02 O]. Camel liair clotli, “Bark 
Shutri/’ value Us. ^30, imported from Ka- 
bul by Kazi Nasb-ullaii Jax, of Pesha- 
wur. 

432 . — [Go30]. 'Bark Dabzangi’ another 
kind of camel hair cloth from Kabul, sent by 
Kazi Amir Jan. 

433 — '[Go 12]. Goat’s bail* cloth, and hair 
from which it is made, value lie. 1-0-6 per foot, 
by the KuiiAT Jail. 

434 — ]G582j. Zangoz Khatai,’’ from 
Yarkand, by Ills IIuriiXLsa tub Mahara- 
jah or Kashmir. 

Thi^ a ronr-o flo»^r (loth imp'krted from the 
Cfiiiit''*' jirMviie-ed by Vaik.iiul, lu iu*e its nsime of 

Kh-itai.'* 

435 — G0O2]. A " Jhul BviiH” or grain 
bag u^fd for loading on cattle. Patyala, by 
Ills illGIINKSS THE MaHARAJAII. 

436 . — ^GoDir], “ Pattii Khar,” goat’s hair 
sack cloth, Pat \ ala, 

437 — [G.jO.j]. a 'Cham a/ Patyala. 

The (Jmrna M a lon<;r narr »\v open ba^r of jroat's 
liftir yiot out with petTjj stuck into the cfroiind, by 
way of a pocket or trough, out of which cattle 
are gjven their grain. 

438 — [CoOr]. Travelling bag, for liorse 
or camel, Patyala. ^ 

The following is a list of all the woollen 
and paalimiua manufactures used in the Pun- 
jab 


I, EUROPEAN GOODS. 

Bauat (broad cloth). 

Merino (Marina). 

Pa^liniiiijT Xakli. 

Alpaca (Alpaka). 

(Miintz. 

Iva.'^hiihra. 

Car[>ets. 

Gloves and Stockings. 

IL IXDIAN MANUFACTURES. 

Punjab and its Dependencies, together with hill 
territories : — 


SUal Pashmiiia. 

Do. Sada. 

Do. Kani k.ar. 

Do. Amli kar. 

Do. Dori dar. 

Do. Kitaiii kar. (Twdsted thread.) 
Fard shal. 

Do^hala. 

Kuinal. 

Jamawar. 

SUamla. 

Liingi. 

Gulbadan. 

Alwan. 

Do. Yak tara. 

Do. Do tara. 

Pav-i-pnvz. 

I Pav-i-taiis. 

1 Ga]>.<. 

i Stof'kings. 

1 (ilovc.'i. 

Loi. 

Do. Yak arz. 

, Do. D(j arz, 

I Do. d’in arz. 

Do. Lahori. 

I Do. Kinara dar, 

; Do. SAda. 

I Patti. 

Pattii. 

Pat t Li Tush. 

Do. Klunlrang, 

Do. Ab:?har. 

Do. Khat dar. 

Do. Gliai khaiia. 

Chint Pattu. 

Gabba. 

Urmak. 


Kdngrd. 

Pattu Garni. 

Po. Giidma. 
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Kashmir. 

Pattu MaliMa— a ‘'Oft or felted ( ‘M-uhbod ' ) 
uoolltMi taliiic. 

Pattu Fodak or Friik : a pattu made in Ladakh. 
Do. Kainnai^^ari : made at KiiiiiMagar, Jamu. 
*Parni-narm a name <:iveri Ity Akovr to tlic 
sott tine and rare fabric of Ibex wool. 

J.ahore and Amrdsar, 

Bhiira ; — a coarse bIanketin^^ 

Tani : — a lon;^ piece of ‘ l)liiiia ' 

Ia>i : — a tine blanket oi woollen >hawl. 

Kalin : a ]dle or ‘ Turkey ’ carpot 
A.-an a >tnall carpet n>cd l)y Mu^'^iilmans to 
kneel on at pia\ er time. 

Khah ; tou^ili clolli ot hair. 

Javal : or Chliat .• baj^^^ ot do, 

Nam ad . felt. 

To>iia : double felt. 

]\[u /f(hi. 

Sliatranji ■ a larjre pile carpet. 

Kaliii ami .V-an a^ Indoie. 

HI. MANrF.Vf^TFLKS FROM OTIIFR 
FARTS OF ASIA. 

Chdufhiiu. 

Fattii Cliaiitliaiii. 

J>o. Dinina. 

Do. Zani:o/> Kliatai. 

Takya. bad.-halii. 

Yarkand. 

Salintr— ( pa-hmina ) a clotli 22 yaid- in length. 

fi j^irah'' broad, price a.O rnpec*. a jnerc. 

Kalin and Kalimiha. \aikand carpets. 

K.danaind, bla<‘k felt. 

Kho.-A : a thick felt. 


j Kdshi^ar. 

' Loi Ka>h;rari — a kind ol loi. 

Persia. 

Fa>limina Irani. 

Kalin Iiaiii, iVi^ian caip(ds. 

Kiihnl. 

K ho'-a • tliick felt (“hu h. 

Dlui-.a — coai "C woollen chdh. 

Xamd ; teit, 

Lark cloth of camel iiaii’ ns<‘d for eho;^uihs. 

Kark : cloth ot -ho* p*. n »>ol. 

Fatti Minn i, line camel h.ui cloth. 

Fiinak ; a (mmiv cloth ot ''incp'.' woo), lonehly 
einbroidcJ ed, u-ed a- a mat or a'> a ,-atldle 
cloth. 

Fattii l)ahzan;^d a.^^oftilolh niado at Dalj/ati;' 
near < i Ita/.ni. 

Hard Y niMiii ■ a ‘/reon ^-liecp'-. wool tltdh made 
lik(‘ tho-e ot ^'amaii. 
j Kill at • a cloth ot L:oat\s hair, 

' Ka;:mak • a cloth <d (amci-' Imir 

To thi^ lOitiee limy lx* added tlmt in fbo 
Derajaf, carpets of ^ever:ll knoK are made. 
The names a[»|iear f ' iiidn ate » arpets ot ditle- 
nnit SI /O'^, A r ast e < d ] 'e« iple ea lied '‘Chiu a I 
tire the prinei[>al nianuliLclurei>, and th*3 
( arpets are niiide tdther oiit of wool fjom tlie 
hills on the frmitier or of the w4.>ol of the 
]dains <,d' the Derajfit. 

Tho'^o carpets are of the do-( ri]aion-s eallt'd 

“ far'^h,” “ oaliin,” “ fal.a-i/’ ‘‘ lancra/' 
“ oharari/’ “ kaiiial," “ ehhul ehainba dar,’* 
(flowered), “ fala-i nda,’* and “ fala^i ]-aTeli,” 
j the list four kimU are ma'h/ |i\ ljiluelji». 


/Kinds of wool- 
l leii clotli. 
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Tlio juricis lor silk anA ^voollon fabrics in the exlul.»itioTi of 1S64 met sereral time-, 
anJ awdnl^a the prizes noteil heluw. The Reporter to the Jury, Mr. Henry Cope, wlie^e 
tie.tt exprrieiiee ami knowledL^e ^vouhl have inaJe Ids report on these subjects peculiarly 
Aaluable, did not ^jciid in any report on either class. 


YI. Y^OOLLEN MAXrFACTUEES. 


1 riel 1 T Li M- a hty 

prize taker. 

Peseription of articles. 

Metlal. 

Ck'vnti- 

eate 

Tva'liniir. 

11 . H, the ^lahanijah. 

Carpet, 

1 

1 

Jalaieiliar, 

Parou^ah <>f the Jail. ... 

AVi'uilen Maiuifaetures, ... ■ 

... 

1 

Lau a ij'inili. 

Po, 

Po., Carpets. ... ; 


2 

(oijuit. 

Po, 

Ac., 


1 

Me.iraii. 

L<>(*al Kxinhitiou Comt.. 

Yhiolleu Carpet. (Xo. CtSO), ... j 

... 

1 

K iiuw.n 

Pn., 

Xiir])ur worked Hug (Xo. tkloS). 1 

... 

1 

Ja.Ii.ae, 

Supdt. Central Jail, ... 

1 ^ , 1 
Carpet (>f Kandahan |)attern. ^ 

1 

; 1 

T>i'. 

P.in>L"ah. 

C(ille(‘tion generally, ... j 

... 

1 

f) ■ . 

Ai/aimud-diii, ... 

1 

Pa till. ( jia-hmina fine cpiality ) ' 
Xo tU:^3, 


1 

SieilijH.r 1 Bliair.i L 

ATinr-nib<h'n. 

Hearth rugs, ( Xo. htSt ), 

... 

1 

K .'leair. 

\{ H. the Mah'irajah. 

pelt. ^ aiid l*‘•d 1 ). ... 


1 


In t --m ludniL: this « las-, it is neoo>-ary to reinaik, tliat the sha’wls, botli Inom-woven 
a!.d m'.‘dl*'.w>>rkr I, were '>ubniitted tor inspection to the same .Jury which (‘xandned tlu^ 
Eab r^i b r\ < la--. As ino^t of their rep'*rt relates to shawls^ it i- annexed to tlds elas-. 
] ha%.' alrr.ely eallrd atteuti<'>n to the imp<>v>ibility <‘>f retaiidncr tlie old clas-ifieatioa 
in lie •runnal 4 atah>i:m‘: imt only were woven and worked &hawU iiidiscriminatelvadndt- 
T. 'l wua eiiibic 'I'l-a \ but plain Tbnupuri cbaddars and alwaiis, because they were 
d».noininate'l ‘ -hawh-,' went thither al-o. 


I 

j 
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EEPORT OX SHAWLS AND EMBR(HDERY, 


Maj or Farri n g ton. 
Captain Pollock. 

G. R. Elsniie, Esquire. 
Babu Mohan Lai. 


Lnlhi Duni CliaiiJ. 

Thakurdas. ( Tofeliakhaiiali. ) 

Kunja Lai, sou of the Vakil of llio 
Maharajah of Kashmir. 


The class on which this Jury had to form their O])inion is very important and extoirsivc ; 
the articles were chiefiy contributed from Delhi. Ludhiana, AmriLar, Lahore, Kashmir, 
JIund, Nabha, Patiala. Other districts i>f the Punjab also contrii>iitcd to thi.s ^•la^s, InU it 
is one in which Kashmir, Amritsar and Delhi must necessarily tak<‘ the lead. 

The Jury had under their inspection shawls woven and worked with t]n> ncedhq 
embroidery with silk-braid, gold and silver thread, tinsel embroidery, plain pashmina 
]>ieces Ac. 

Owing to the articles belonging to this class having lioen laid out in >everal dilfcr- 
ent parts of the building, considerable delay occurred before they < ouhl be* arranged so as to 
ensure a satisfactory inspection. 

The Jury have decided in awarding* prizes in .shares asnot«aI in the acconqMiu ing list ; 
tliey wish it to be understood thev have alh^tted the lull number of shar<‘<, thc^ monoy \aIuo 
of each must therefore be raised to correspoml with the numher of shares recoi'ded. 

The remarks are sufficiently full to obviate the ne<a_'.ssity of entering'* at any Icngtii 
into the merits of the artich's that have obtained prizes. 


There were manv articles for whicli proba])ly the Jury migld lia\c bc'“u inrlined to 
award shares, but the amount of money at their disposal was too limited. 

The Amritsar shawls can never compete with tho.'^o of JLislimir, hut tho 
Jury coiisiider those for which [)rizes have been given are very good of their kind. It is well 
known that the Amritsar shawls do not go heyoml .u^ertain pnre, the wool not so pure, ami 
therefore they cannot bear comparison in texture with the fabric’s of Jva.shniii. 

The sliawl trade has not decreased ; on the contrary, there is every rca^.m to hclievo 
it ha.s increased, hut its character has changed coiisiderahly ; formerly, the trade was limit.-d 
to a certain number of well known tirnis. Thoiv u>ed to he a large demand for shawl fahri^w 
at the Courts of Delhi, Lm-know Sindh, A^*. ; imw, numh.*rs have embarked in the trade, and 
amongst them manv are more s[>orulator^ : thi^ m -Imwn hy the le^ult of the half \eail\ salfs 
that take place in London. Tlie appointment ,.f gentlemen from England and Framv, as 

agents of lar'o-‘firnis in those countrie.., has hroug ahmit a consnierahle change in tho 

dcsi^.ns and ilatferns ; these are of coai>e a matter . 'f t.i.te, and there are many purchasers who 
still wish to .see a consider.i])le amount of the Orient il .;haracten>tics in the patterns. Tho 
careful supervision oxen ised hy those EuP.pean .gc it. has eaused an improvement in tho 
work, those who export ^h’n.rf to Europe .stid endeavour to throw inferior artiejes into tho 
markets. It is believed the Maharajah has thi. }ear set on foot some arrangement.s ffir 
checking this. • 

Thec-aioction exhibited bv the Maharaiali -'.f Ki.Iiuiir doservo^ mention. Tho Jury 
thev cannot, with roloivnce to the fund^at thcir-ii^p.-.^al, award many i.rize?. The o.-.l lection 
irom the Maharajah i, larue and valuable. The uould award a medal for the whole. 


Next to this, the collection contributed bv the firm of Devee Sahai and Chumba Mnll 
of Amritsar, is the most worthy of notice ; this firm has shown great interest and zeal ia 
adding to the success of the Exhibition ; the articles displayed are numerous and of superior 
rpuility. The Jury award a medal to this firm. 

The Jury are led to understand tliat certain gold medals are at the disposal of 
the General Committee for distribution to eoutributors in the Punjab territories ; the Jury 
would bring proniiueutU' to the notice <d the General Committee, the claim of the firm of 
L)cvec Sahai Ciiumha Mull to s<) valuable a mark of the appreciation of their services. 

It is imw rc<piisite to report regarding the special prizes. To Mr. E. Chapman 
of Amritsar, it will he observed, has been awarded Lady Montgomery's prize for the best long 
shawl made in tlie Punjab. Tliis gentleman has exliibited (y or 6 other shawls ot superior 
rpiality. Owing to s<>me misunderstanding, they wt‘re withdrawn before the Jury had arrived 
at a filial <lecisi(nu others were [>reseiited in their stead ; the Jury consider them of superior 
quality, and award a silver medal for the collection. 

Tht' Jury have awarde*! Lady Eundheer Singh's sliawl prize for No. 7085, of Class 
IX, B Section ; they consider it meets the stipulations in preference to any other of the 
same sort. 

The corn {let it ion for Mr. Cliapman's prize for the best Jamewar of certain 
dimensiiUis m.iTiufacture<l in the Punjab was very limited. The Jury award the prize for 
No. 7100. The Catalogue sliowj? this article was manufactured at Amritsar, but they are 
of opinion it was made at Niirpilr. 

0. J. McL. FAEEINGTON, 

Beimter to the Jury, 
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AWARD OF THE JURY APPOINTED TO ALLOT PRIZES UNDER CLASS IX SECTION B. 


’ No of 
No. Catalogue. 


I No. of I 

Deaoription of Article.'-. ' ' 

, allotttni 


REMARKS 


1 

7355 

White Jamawar, 

7 

o 

7U2 

Black Sliavvl, 

! C 

3 

7164 

, A Chogali, 

6 

4 

1 

7103 

Ditto, 

1 

5 

5 

73G3 

1 

A S.piarc Shawl j 

2 

C 

7313 

A Long Sii.awl, i 

5 

7 , 

7352 

A Square Shawl, 

4 

8 

7370 

A Square Sliawd 

3 

0 

7141 

1 A Do Do., 

3 

10 

7366 

1 A Do. Do. 

3 

11 , 

7119 

j A Do. Do , 

2 

12 j 

7856 

A Pair of Red Shawls, .. 

1 

3 

1^ , 

7369 

A Square Sliawl, 

n 

14 

7377 

A Square Shawl, white .. 

1 

15 . 

7171 

! A Red Ca]> 

1 

10 1 

7120 

A Long Shawl ( woven ). , 

r> 

37 , 

7124 

j A Square Shawl, ' 

3 

18 

7051 

1 A Red La'-e Scarf 

1 

19 

70.53 

Ditto, 

4 

20 

7155 

A Velvet ^La-nad 

1 

4 

21 

7< '46 

A <4reen .Scarf, 

2 

o-> 

7 ] 56 

An embroidered Chogah, 

1 

23 

71S2 

Red Scarf, . , 

1 

2i 

7058 

i A piece of T.ace with Cohl 
embroidery, 

1 

25 

7199 

Embroidered edging, 

1 

20 

7170 

A Rampur Chaddur, 

1 

27 

... 

A Masnad and p>illow ca-so. 

4 

28 

7392 

Green Velvet Sadille doth 
lor Charjama }, 

o 


I 

1 


'I’lic texture of thl^ is very fine, worke<l all over, tho 

(lo'-lgM JiCW 

long woven hliawl, finolcJitnre, pattern in goo»i 
ta-te. 

A re<l woven <-)iog.ih, work of fine texture. 

A pue(MN>l(>re<l (lr(‘-'ing pow-n, extensively enil»roi«lere<I 
with needle-work t he ]>eenh»rity of wlneh i*-, tliut 
tile slitehc'' are not i-arried through the other side. 

Color hlaek. pattern and work good 

Tlie price of this i^ K'' lil(M) A beautiful specimen 
ot nec'dle-work. 

Ch>loi black pattern and work good. 

K<)«e colf>r. Work fine 

black ground. 

A turquoise blue, needle- w’ork. 

Needle work. 

Einbroidercfl with gold and wilk thread needle-work . 
border- embroidered with figures <»f men and ani- 
mals 

Richly embroidered witli gold. 

Pattern and w-ork good. 

Kmbr< iniered noe<lle-w( irk. 

Cnod i>. it tern and work, Amrlt-ar mannf.icturc. 

Ditto ditto. 

Blfick lace scurf for a nntive lady, em- > 

br»udered vvith gold and ^ilk, Delhi, i Veryjiretty 

A Red ditto ditto y 

I Hund-oine velvet ma-nad with a dee]) embroidered 
liordcr (d gold. r)attern b<-hl. 

Till- 1 - hand,«omeIy embroidered with gold 

Handsomely ombrrndered with gold throughout. 

Fine mate rial, neeille-work border, 

A pieee for a native lady - bodice, fine work. 

shawl jiattorn. worked byi'iisoners in the Lahore Jail. 

hhne texture 

A handsome amber colored velvet masnad and pillow 
ca-e. fr*im Nabha, handsomely embroidered with 
g<.ild and .-liver and also bead-. 

• 

Handsomely embroidered this deserves honorable 
mention 
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SPEPIAL PRIZES. 


d 


Name of article. 


The i^rize airardetl. 


REMARKS. 


1 7130 A Lon«' Shawl, oontri- Lady Montgomery’s 

I I Luted hy R. Chap- prize, 

man, fJ'«quire, 


Amrit'^ar work, first rate work for that place 
eoii'.idered tlie be^t coming withm the terms 
on which this prize is given. 


ri2G Jarnawar, Mahomed 
Shah of Anint-'iir, 


Mr. Chapman’s prize. 


I I 

4 TfiSa A Stpiare Sliawl, ... Lady Rnndhccr 
I I Singh’s prize, 

{Medals To the Maharajah of Ka'^hmir. 

R Cliapman E 'Squire. 

T>avee Saliai Chumha Mull. 


Thi" article comes within the terms for the 
prize, in the catalogue. It is recorded as the 
manufacture of Amritsar, the native mem- 
bers pronounce it from Nurpur, the prize 
however is open to the Punjab. 

This -.hawl the best of the description for 
which the prize wa^ offered. 

The nrticlo'i under this class are many of them 
\ ery fine, and e(iually deserving of notice. 
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MAJfUrAGTURES IN SILK 

For the history of silk in its raw state, as well as fur an aeceunt of tho localities of 
its ]>rotluctioii, and the details of its trade, the reader is relerred once niori‘ to tin* first 
volnnie. It will be ever thus as wo come to class after class of manufa(dun*d products. 
The substances described in volume I are aj>[died to use in volume II. 

I shall therefore at om.'e commeiu'e the <-lass with a sketch of the method in which 
the manufacture ot silk is condiu'ted, and then pass on to notu'e tlie various kimls of 
silken fabrics which the province and its adjacent countries produce, and the particular 
localities which are famous for the production of them. 

The silk most <!ommonly used hy nuinufacturers and hy them e>tecmed host, (althouj^di 
bv Europeans it would be cousi«lered inferior to Chiues<‘ or Italian silkj is that from 
Bukhara and Khorji'^fai. The silk is of two descrijdions, called res[>crtively “ Khora 
Khundadar” and “ Ivhora Sinoal.” The first name<l. thou^di to ordinary e\c.', the sumo 
iis the second, is really suj^erior and contains a less <]uaiitity of refuse. 

Amritsar and Multan are the principal marts for raw silk. 

It appears that silk now commands a much less prict^ in the market tlian formerly, 
thou^di the manufacture has not diminished, at any rate in total (piuiitil\.* 

Althoui^h the large demand for fine silk has passed away witli the Sikh Durbar, yt i 
tliere is still a large quantity consumed by the ]>eoplc, ami the j>ro:^M-essi\ c wealth of tiie 
Coinmunitv of late vears has increased the ijfeiieral use ot silk, while the facilities of tra<le 
under British rule have also opened the gates of external eoiuiiicn'e. 

Silk, the jjroduoe of the Punjab, is also beginning to entci the market, ami tlu^ result 
of present experiments is to shew that silk can he produced which will s«']l quit** as w<*ll 
as the Bukhara silk, though often from <lef*‘Ctive manipuhiti*m and *dlier cau-e.> the 
indigenous silk sells soTm*what cheaper. 

Mr. Cope (writing in l^oSj remarks tliat tlie price of silk is generally from IN. 11 
to 13 : that is also a[)proximately true now. H*,* a'hls that Is t<.> ‘JO riipe^*> was fonneriv 
tlie value. The weight l»y which silk is pur*'hase*l is calculate*] at lu."^ rup<‘cs Nunak Shalu.t 

The Hindu <*aste of ‘ Khatris’ are the prin* ipal silk holders ; they furiiisli tie* weavers 
wltli the raw material throguh the liamls of brokers ( “dalaT'j; the finished fabric again 
returns to their liamls for sale to the public. 

The raw silk as inq^orte*! is found to be ^o ba*lly wound as to require tliat rqn-i-ratiou 
to be diUie over again in order to se}>arate the fin** -^ilk from the eoarsi* and from the refuse. 

The first workman therefore to whom the silk goes is the ‘ Pat-phera’ or winder. 
Some of them only wiml on behalf of the merchant, receiving j.aynient according to the 
weight wound off, and others (a less numerous kind) purchase silk on their own account, 
which they then wind and retail. 

* See Mr. Cope's valuable paper «*n iu the J-’unial of fl.o ArrroHertieultural Societv of India, 

volume X. part 2, ami at page 4 of the repT-ii.t <'ir(‘iihit*‘d in tl e Pui ]ab 

tThe‘-Xauak Shahi" rupee of the ‘5ikh Uaie haa a musiia, i. , graiin Ics. than the 

GoTernmvut rupee, ’^'hivU grains, 
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The first tliiiiir the winder dees is to open out the large skein or hank in which the silk 
O'iUies to hiiu, and to divide it into two or more parts according to its size. These are stretched 
ti^dit over two reels callc<l ‘‘ uri'’ or “ charkha,” one at each end of tlie skein : — the upper 
pvl is then fixed against the wall about S or 10 feet high, and the lower one is fixed close to 
tlie •'■round, so faraway from the wall as to incline the whole skein at an angle of about 4:5°. 

The winder sits on the ground in front of the lower reel, being funiislied with 3 or even 
4 little reels or “ liras" on whieh to wind the silk aa it comes ofi the skein. These reels 
revolve on a stiek called ‘‘ gaz,” being made to spin round by the workman contiuuou'sly 
<dving light jerks the end of the gu/ ” Having found the end of the thread on the skein, 
he fixes it to the tirst little reel, and then begins rapidly winding. Tae silk thread passes 
throii di iiis left luind, the stick with the reels being held Lind kept revolving with the right 
hand and against the riglit side. TUe winder’s hand being delicately experienced, he feels 
the (piality of the thread as it passes through hi.'> left hand : as soon as be perceives a change 
in its fineness he stops the reel, bites off the silk \Nilh his teeth, and winds this new quality of 
gilk on to the next reel, and so on. 

AVtien the winding reels are already charge ! with a certain portion of silk, the end ^ 
<»a the reel i*^ joined to end on the skein with the iitnu^st adroitness witli the tongue, and 
the knot is so fine tliat the joint becomes iinj»eree{»tii)le after the silk has been dyed. 

Three <pialities are usually obtained on three different reels in this way.* 

The first !■- fine and regular, and is twisted to form the threads of the warp (tani) of 
the intended fai>rn% the second ijuahty is used for the weft or shoot, called vaua” and 
‘‘ jH‘ta.” The third kind is a coarse refuse called kaehar.” 

Mr. Coi>e mentions that a seer of raw silk or ‘‘ kliora " yields from 2 to 3 tolahs of 
refuse silk; the smaller the tjuaiitity of refuse the higher the price of the silk. The 
‘‘ ka^diar" is however by no means useless: it is dyed, converted into thread, and used for 
embroidery ami other purposes. 

The wagt*s of the winder are Re. 1-8 per seer of raw silk. He can wind a seer of silk 
in from s to 12 days, ami the inercliant gives him about 3 or 4 seers of silk at a time to wind. 

Tim se.'om! and third qualities are made into skeins and given to the rangrez’’ or dyer. 

The fir>t quality ke[)t for the war[», passes on tlie reel as it is to the todi/' who 
twists the threa-1 to make it >troug for the warp : he answers to the thrower * of the 
Euioj.oan loom, who makes the silk iut*) “ organziue." This consists of two threads, 
whieh are first separately twisted in one diiv tion, and tiieii the two are twisted together in 
the rere/ ve diret tioii : this IS eiYei;ted by (‘ousiderable art, — it was long unknown inEngland, 
ami organzine ready twmted wa> inq'orte I from Tr dy in the early days id' England silk 
iiianuf;u'ture, until at last the art of “ throwing" wa^ spied out and brought over. 

Tho native prooe-s of twisting doh?s not a[qmar to compass the double twist, which is the 
pf'cnlianty of the organzine ; the process simply causes two lines of the tdiii silk to twist 
together into one tliread. 

It Will be easiest to describe the ‘ todi s ’ a[>paratus first, and then say what he does 

V. 1th it. • 

He w..rks under a long open she-l with a smooth elean of the bare ground : on this 
a number of little frames flailed ‘ khana ’ ) made of four pieces of ' sarkaiida^ (the culm of 
* JL fvurth Pumli ' Akich u utv svft, i, rurcly obtained. 
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the Munj grass ) are erected. They are arranged in two parallel rows, consibtirig’ eaoli of 
16 frames, each placed one hehiud tlio other, and at two yards interval j each frame came s 
on it a small ring or “ churi ’’ made of * lac.’ 

The ‘todi’ now takes two reels j\ist as they come from tlie ^ patjdiera,’ cliarged with 
first <|uality silk for th»^ ‘ tain lie sticks them int(j the ground, and then finding tht‘ end of 
ea<‘h reel’s threa<l, he puts them t<>gether and with liis hand passes th<i united threads sm*ees- 
sively through the little rings on the rrann‘s, taking the threads down one row of the frames 
and up the other. When the two thr^-ads emerge from tlie last frame and ring they aro 
attached to a simple arrangement called the “ dukh this is nothing more than a hit of 
thin hamhoo 4 inches long, with a little hall of ( la\ fastmied to the lower end, which 
swings about d feet above the ground. When the two threads are attached t«» the ha.mhoo 
piece, it is given a sharp turn h(*tween tin- hands of the op4*rator ( like Kpininno a “ tee- 
totum ”) : the result of this is, that the two threads as they lie along in the rings and 
frames are twisted together into one, througli the wlmle length. As fast as fhey aro 
twiste<l, the thread is wound off an a reel revidving on a “ gaz,” just like tlie original j.ro- 
cess of wimling, hut the action fif the red in this case is so much more violent, owino to the 
strength of the double twisted line, that the winder has to jmt a pa<l of cloth against liis rio|,t 
side on the place where In? rests the end of the “ gaz ” or reel stick as it revolves. The silk 
loses weight in twisting, owing to the friction of the rings, to the extent ofone tolali [>er seer. 

As soon as two retds are dinrcred witli tw*iste<l tliread, tliey are given tf> the *Mani wallal/* 
to prepare the Avar[) of the fabric to be. Ho does tliis just like tlie cotton w’cnver; he has 
two long light sticks of the sarkaiida grass stalk, one for each hand; at the end of eacli stick 
is an iron wire upon whicli the red is ]da< ed ami can revolve easily : the rc*d ir% kept on to tho 
wire bv the aid of a little kiioh canwing a ring, the thread on the rcnl as it unwinds has to 
pass through this ring. The war}» maker now sets iq.oii the grouml two paralltd rows of 
sarkanda sticks ; the row.> are at a sufheient distance apart to allow the warp man to pass with 
a stick and reel in each hand between them. The upright sticks in each r<uv are placed two 
and two, each [>air being two yards distant from the next, and the pairs of sticks in one row 
are of course exactly opposite to those in the other. 

The Workman now fixes tho ends of his tliread on the two 
reds. (Hie to each of the first pair of sticks on the 1st row, 
and then walking up th** row ]‘asses the threa<ls as they run off 
the reels l.eld downwards, inside one sti<k and outside the 
next, eadi liand Inuing one no*! ; two threads are thrown dowui 
at om e in this way over the pairs of sti< ks. As soon as tlio 
workman, throwing down silk as lie goes, reaches the end of tho 
first row of pairs of sticks he turns round and walks down tho 
next, or ]►aralld rcov, setting out tho silk alternately inside and 
outside the sticks as before described : the whole length of tho 
two thread^’, thus put down in and out of the pairs of sticks 
both on the u[>-row and dowii-row’ is lUS yards. 
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The next process is to fasten a tie wherever the threads of the warp cross each other, 
so as to prevent tlieir a;^^ain l^ecominir cauj^dit, and the warp is taken off the sticks and dyed. 
Tho other qnalities of silk, the “ vaua ” and the refuse or “ kachar/' are dyed just as they 
come froTii the winder. The various kinds of dyes used have already been treated of 
in the first volume. I will only recapitulate the principal colors used, deriving from 
Mr. Co[»e’s pn[)er a. list of the (‘osts of dyeing each. Before dyeing, the skeins of silk 
are boiled in a solution of sajji (impure carhonate of soda) and then in soapsuds. 

To make wliite silk, the skeins are merely taken out. Avashed in several waters, and then 
Ideaohod over the fumes of sulphur. The other colors which are produced best are: — 

IW/o/r, dyed with akalbir,” the root of (Datiscus Cannnhinits) ; also with ‘‘ asbarg,’’ 
the lloAver of a species of DrJjtJtIninm, which comes from Kabul. 

or Golden suneri ” Avith harsinghar,” the floAver of Nijdanthes arhor^ 
and some red of cochineal. 

SrttrJt‘t d A ed with corlif uctd Avlii(di protluces crimson and given its vermilion tone with 
harsinuduir and its mordant, “ kislita ” and bozgand,” the galls of Pishtsia Tercbhithis* 
witli cochineal alone, and ^M.ozgand” as the mordant. Mr. Cope remarks that 
the cofdiinoal not obtained at tlie pansaris ” tu* oroeers and druggists, but the silk 
merehant^ theuwtdAo sipiply if t<) tin* dyers. A [>aler sliade of cochineal dyeing ju’oduces jnnhy 
and the i^aler sh.ides varied with yelloAv dye will give shades of orange,^ salmon color, &c. 

Pf'pp purple uda,” is dyed with crimson and indigo blue. 

Jjfldi y nataim.liH, is dyed AAnth the same luatenals in ligliter proportions. 

/;/»._• ran I..' i.nMliicNl several shades almost Mack, to Jeep blue, bright blue, and 
pale Iduc or ( ‘‘ abi ) all Avith indigo. 


]ihiek is dyed Avith iicligo acid. 

{.’/WM. of slia.les, very dark, biaglit oreen or “ zamnidi,” pea green or “ ano-ilri ” ( a 
favorite eolor w.th native, vvl.en woven with a searlet stripe), and pale green or" “ pista,” 
Ae. are all prodneed with sh ides of indigo and tlie various kinds of yellow dye, “ asbaro ’> 
t*kall>ir,'’ “ har>ingliar,” See. ' 

Br.nr, .ilk is eo.nparatively uneoninion, and is used priueipally in the form of thread hy 
the persons who ,..„bro. ler ou pashnima and want silk to mateh, or who weave brown and 
white silk ,.beek p.eees ,n the European tashiou Tlie colors are deep browu,(‘-tusha"), brown 
r'dareh.m ). pale redish brown, C-siindah." sandal wood color)and “badami”(uImond color) 

t;,v,v or Kh<a; is also a color much used, it is produced with “ kahi,” (sulphate of iron) 
and Lra[(< (mam). 


in-Mo- 1, Ii..t In sik. Inai-o pm|.!o.ve,] is first dissolvoa in aciJe, 

" o llJiilrUlir sri.r' „r ■■ .,.„„l,l...r.„ 0 ' bj lire ...tives, I ..n 

censi,i.w Pr ivn.,,,.’ nd lUmo^lfp^rTinn' ''"’ygand ’ with “ jul-i-pista,” and seems to 

bnlbr.ns i„„k Hmrer i.d'int 01 [, ? seeing that the little 

pvip or eniitr . dii's , . ! iV^ ^ 1 " certainly 

Beisrand , It .b.nl.tfnl whetlier • kn-i* bb ' , -.i! Vo 3 gnnd instead of 

wh.it ho i. t,, v.ilnalil.. .,R- tn tis Iv'. Ivhatri knows too well 

Iwhr. nn.l l..,,ve. a ,lt„ev die v 'id.v rd nh , ^ 1 " '^Wch fades in the air and 

"Uh 'Nn-hHio.Tl, * ’ , 1 u seU tur nothing* , crimson is always produced 
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not aware that lac (l 3 ’e is* used, except perhaps for purples or with blue. 


Colour. 

Loss in M'ciglit of the 
silk after the proce>s of 
dyeing is coiiijilete. 

Cost of dyeing. 

How long the 
opeiatiuu takes. 

Remarks. 

Militc, 

4 or 5 cliittacks out 
ot 16. 

8 annas per >eer, of 
raw silk doU\ ered to 
dyer, 

3 da^'s. 


Yellow, 

One quarter, 

1 Kiqtcc per seer, 

3 days. 


Greens, " 

No further Ios.s after 
the first dyeing of 
yellow is comiileted, 

\ })er seer, 

Somewhat longer. 


Crimson, 

Seal let. 
Purjiies. 

One quarter, 

For -J and ^ to 1 Re. 
per seer, tlie dyer 
gets 8 annas as his 
sliarc. 

6 days, and more 
for the colours 
that liave two 
dips of colour. 

1 

The rochinonl is 
given to the 03 or; it 
co^ts from R>. 6-H 
to 6 or more a seer. 

For the vai ions 
sliades of pink, crim- 
son, scarlet, from 1 
to 4 cliittaiks will bo 
used per seer o( silk. 


I have onl\' to add, tliat the use of the Aniline d^'cs of Europe is now extensive. At first 
l^\y the red or Magenta ” was used, but now the fine mauves and purples are common. I 
confess I have not yet seen the beautiful blue, or the green ; but tbe^e will follow no doubt. 

The silk is, when dved, readv for the weaver, who i«=? called Darvnuhaf. 

The loom is exactly like that for cotton weaving, it is arranged on the ground ; the weaver 
sitting with his feet in a largo hole previously dug out. which hoh* also contain» the treddles and 
foot-boards, bv means of which the tlircads are depressed and raised. 

The treddles are the two frames wliich hang transversely across the threads of tho 
warp, the threads of tlie one being attaelied to tlie lower threads of the warp, the other to 
tlie upper. By raising and dejiressing them a]ternatel\’ hv aid of foot-boards underneath, 
and attached by strings, tlie threads of the warp are cri^ssed and recrossed as tho 
weft is put <lowu. The treddles are supporte^^l over tho warp by strings from tlie roof of 
the room. Tliere is also a frame called the batten or lay, divi<led b\' a number of fine wires, 
or thin slips of bamboo, through which the warp threads pass; the object of this is to 
strike it against the weft as the work goes on, thus tighteinng and compacting tlie whole 
fabric. It is also suspended from the roof by strings;— the weaver moves it, when rerpaired 
to strike against the weft, with his liand. The only other parts of the simide loom, are two 
beams called the waq^ and cloth beams, the cloth beam supports the warp at the end uheie 
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tho weaver sits, on it the cloth is wound as it is woven ; the beam at the other end carries 
the end of tlu' warp stretched out, and also all the superfluous lengths of the threads wound 
on it, which of course can bo unwound, as the finished cloth is wound on to the beam at the 

other end. 

To prepare the loom, the threads of tho warp are passed hj- hand through the two 

(reddle-, and the batten or lay, the weaver seats Idinsolf with his feet in the hole, and with 

Ids shuUle in hand; he is ready' for work, the silk being previously reeled in small reels 
ready to he transferred to the shuttle. The solid parts of the loom and the shuttle are 
made of the khair wood ( Acticto c<ffcchic). 

Tlio nuiulxT of tlie tlnvatls in tlie warp varies from 3o0 to 1,700. A very broad silk 
would lie uoiked witli 1 ^, 000 . Some silk of this extra breadth was prepared for the Exhibition 
of ISGI, hv Mkssiis Ciivmba-Mal and Devi Saiiai of Amritsar. 

In tho da\ s (d the Sikh Cmirt, Mr. Cope mentions, Maharaja Sher Singh introduced 
a silk of 2J00 threads broad, hut the day of these very fine and large silks has passed away. 

Mr. Cope gives the fallowing particulars of the weaving of a piece of ‘Gulbadan’ or 
striped silk : — 

The len_rth of the warp is reduced in weaving from 51 to 4G yards ; the breadth being 
1.700 tl reaii', the weaver takes from 50 to GO days to complete the piece, doing a vard 
in a dav ( very narroN^ silk ran he uo\en at the rate tif 3 yards per diem ), In the completion 
of the piuee, 31 scors ot d\ed silk are retpurod ; 12 rupees are tlie wjiges for weaving 
one piree such as this, of !(> yards. A\ hen taken oil from the loom, it is cut into 3 lengths, 
und is ready tor sale, iho ends of tlie silk that project Irom tlie piece in weaving arc 
piokt'd otf with pincers. 

I will now describe brietl v tho kinds of silk made. 


Mfv^t of the silks are very thirk and cLnse, according to tliis their value is fixed ; they 
do not shine, nor ha\c tin v a bi autiful glo^s and lustre like European silks and ijlaces. Such 
ar*' ^‘xtrem^‘!y d^'-'p>t‘d h\ natives as tarns tluir v.ilue goes, although they cannot help admiring 
tluir hnauty. and oinp! tliem for idnfjrahs and l^^owus of state. 

The mn4 common perhaps of all tlic native silk fabrics, is the Gulbadan ” or striped 
silk. It i^ a plain faluac of any culour. striped down it< length with lines of another colour 
tb.> favourite eoliur,- are pale ur --11 with -earlot -tiipe : dark green, nearly black, with Pc.arlet 
stiii».' : yellow with seailet or criui-en stripe : purple with vellow stripe ; white with dark 
stripe; crim-ou with wliite -tiipe: hoMdeOliese, other varieties are oecasionallv met with: 

Tl.is kind ot ,-pt IS much used lor the close fitting p.yjamas \voni by the tvealthier chuses 

of Hindoos and Sikhs. 

Plain -ilk witliout a stripe is called Darydi. If it is shot with two colours, (usually 
red and oreen. but others are internun.ied also ) it is called ‘ Dliup chan. ’ In the K.ashmi. 
Collection, tabncs.-hg with dillVrent colours are de-cribed a.s Par-i-taus peacocks’ feathers,’' 

the pv.diep. uwd wh, cl, na.no i-obvkus. The native shot silk is bv no means so lustrom 
and D.'antiiul to tlio eve as Eurt^pean. 

S,lt, U-,.n i„ a aa.„l, Uask, af Hack, U„c, »,■ I,l„k .„,1 cahito 

>l«cril,c.a a.- Danali d.ik.kld.a." 
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The* lung! ’ or scarf tlcscril)cd iiiuler Class V, is also manufactured in silk, somctiinos 
of a plain color, sometimes of a fine check. 

When made of silk, it is usually enriched hy a hoantiful bord-^r of gold or sihuu- and 
variegated silk, and finislu'd olf with a hilvcr or gold fringe. Silk lungts arc nut so miudi worn 
for head-dresses as the cotton lungs are, hut arc much admired for scarves and waifct-bclts 
or sashes. 

The ‘ khes ’ is also woven in Silk, cither check pattern in sqnare^^, or ])hun silk, with a 
gold border, and edged with some fancy pattern edging on eitlier side of the gold ; beautiful 
tliiek scarlet kheses of the kind arc made at Lahore, and are nmcli sought after. The silk in 
tliese hitter, is ephte jdain, but it is woven on the principle of a Khe-^, ami in that style of 
weaving callc<l ‘‘ Khes hafi ” wliich i> ditferout from the ordinary l)ar\:d hah.’* 

These arc the principal variety's of plain silk. Next come tho<e whi<di have a silken 
gloss, and are soft like satinette. They arc* woven on the “ Khe-^ hafi’’ juineijde, and exhibit 
the ‘‘bnlhiil chashm.” or damask pattern, in tlieir fabric, either in one e^dor or two ; srunelimes 
they are striped, with figures on tlie stripe, and gold threads arc introduced. Such >ilks are 
principally produced at I3hawalj>ur, and are di^ting^ui'^he^l hy the gcneim* name tShhja 
khani,” probably from the name of the person wlio was the first to introducc<l them. 

All figured or damasked silks are thus calle<l, hut it must he remarked, tliat the variotles 
as yet woven are not very many, — all the damask patterns Ihjing some ef>Tnhination of right 
lines or diamond shapes in small patterns. The native weavers are not able to ])roduce any 
thing like the groups of flowoic^ and other patt*‘rns that hrautifv the silks and damasks of 
the European looms. Shiija khani silks all have a lustre of Ross !?ilk.s, are soft, and not 
stiir like the daryai. *’ 

Silk enters into the manufacture of various oilier fabrics that are not included in this 
Class. In all brocades or kinkhftb pieces, silk is the foundation on which the gold is woven. 

Fine silk, and muslin and net, ‘‘malmal” and ‘ diilmivan,” is aLo much used, hut principally 
for brocading with gold for inandils or turbar:s or kerchiefs, and dopattas or scarves, which 
are much worn at weddings and on ceremonial occasions. 

Several fabrics are also imported from Europe, the art of making wdiich is unknown. 

Velvet or “ Makhmal ” is not made in In<lla, hut it u«ed to be imported from Kucsia ; 
that trade has almost died out on account of the facilities of the English and Fre-nch trmle, 
which supply a much superior article. The Uus:?iaii velvet was thin, and aUo often mixed 
with cotton. 

Satin also, called * atlas,* is imported. The Englisli and French are the most beautiful, 
but are thinner and much less valued than the Russian, wliich is thick. 

The Russian satins are both plain and flowered, as damask satins. I liavc seen among tlie 
articles presented by the Kliokan Envoys wdio came to Lahore in ISGl-Go, several ]»i»-‘ees 
of most brilliant and gaudy flowered satin^*, which are apparently much admired hv' 
Oriental connoisseurs, but would, if worn in Europe, ejeite a suspicion of madness in 
the wearer ! 

Besides w'oven fabrics, silk is extensively employed in embroidery, and also in kind^ of 
manufactures xvhich are included iu the present collection in this Cla^-s. These consist of netted 
fabrics, such as girdles or izarbands, w'hich are long netted sashes, ending in ornauieutal ta».selsi 
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and :in,‘ univ(‘r>;.illy oniployed to fasten the pyjamas round the waist. Next come every variety 
of ^ilk ro[u‘, cord, and-ta^.sels, — lued both in native horse trappings, and also for tying down 
tht,‘ coverlets of l)e(U In the native fashion ; tassels, liead ornaments of silk for plaiting 
into the hair ; iieeldaecs of >ilk threads to carry charms or gold coins worn round the neck ; 
loops and hutt'tns ior eho:^ahs and other articles of the same kind. They are all made 
by lU'-n ealt'd ‘ kui'ira bab/’ fthat is ‘edging or fringe-weavers’) or “ilaka band or patoli’*. 

In ''P' tMr\ iiig tie* e<nUcnt‘'* of tlie Silk Class, I must not forgot to mention a rather 
elevt r in.uuifactui c, worked only, as far as I am aware, by one or two men who reside 
in th.* Cnp.inwala I>i-tr ict, and come into Lahore to sell their goods. This is the work 
*n C'douo*'! chciullc. 

Tlu‘ chenille or thin velvet piping, is, I believe, imported, and the art consists in 
arranging bnnrth^; of it as rerpiircil, in circles, loops, lines and patterns (the colour and form 
heimg aceoiding to the taste and design of the workman ) on some surface, either of cloth or 
\vot)d, ."<» a'. ti> i'<rm a p.ittern. In this way tlie workman will produce on a cushion beautiful 
gr(Mips ot thnver> and le.ives, all made of pieces of chenille of shades sown on, the ground 
work being tilled up uniformly with rows of black chenille. 

It the work is on cloth, as for sola cii5>hions, the chenille is delicately sown on with 
silk; it on wood, as is often done witli trinket boxes, glove boxes, and also on leather shoes^ 
the cbefiiile v. ork i^ stuck on with gum or glue. 

I'ho manufacture of silk in the Punjab will bo found to be very much more confined to 
eoitaiu haNilitics tlian others. 


'rii.‘ ir.vat plaoo for daryai and crulbadan n-eaving as well as for plain khes, is Lahore. 
Amritsar also shares tlie manufacture to a considerable extent. 

^[,^ltan is also oelehratod for its Silks, especially fur its khes and lungis of Silk with gold 
J, orders, which aic uf groat richness and beauty. Some ‘ Shuja khani ’ silks are also produced 
at Multan. 


Bahawnlpur is especially noted for its Shuja khani silks, and also for a peculiar fabric woven 
like a ouUudan or striped piece, but made of silk and cotton thread together, which is 
afterwards highly ghizo<l like European cliintz. 


At resbawur sdk is woven to a considerable extent, and there 

Kabul and Tuiki^tan. 


an export trade to 


III Kashtnir the silk manufacture llouri.shes in all its branches. 

r.'r” ‘T’ A""'''' noted for peculiar fabrics. The weavers of 

al.rnuh’ 'iu tb",ui;!lount"lir;ric?fm^^^ 

.ntheaurdaspurD.tr.et, whirii:; ^st 

silk in Punjab, have been made. ^ attempts to produce raw 

The ™.n„f,ctore of „ell,d oUk o.cl n.UooIl.noou. artMe. i. „„„ , 

are always to be found wherever the oricinal silk we-ivinn. n.., i_ t ^ sprcaa. ihey 
in Nurpur, Pattiala and Nabha. ° ° extensively made 

The following is a list showinjr the nrlneiml c ■ f 

silk fabrics known in the Punjab, ' ' in'^'Senous and imported 
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EUROPEAN SILK I\U]KICS, 

Silk ( i^puor.il name. ) 

“ Guvcriict — liiiinL( silk. 
l?.r.ikhiii.i! , ( vcl\ et ), 

AtLi-, ( Satin ) 

IMu^hiijjar, flowt-reJ satin ( IVoin AvaMc S/ntjr^ a ^ h.avinj^^ tiv<*T ” <ir 

LraiK'lmj;^^ tlow.a- patfrrn). 

L>oi-ai ILimi, Thin crimson silk <>f Turkov. 

INDIAN FAJ5KICS. 

Kmklihh : Iitov^kL'^ stitV silk with jiatt*‘rii. 

J:imiLtni, silk ^\ith s[.riLrs (U’ tlow^-rs wroiiaht iii tin* loom. 

Tain;^h BaiiarNl : soarvos of Dmaros. luiulo citln r “ yalv ruklia” /. with <)ne rieht 
si«l'‘, or * «lo riilvha’ or hotli snlo> riLcht si*l. s. 

Dopiitt.i : a silk pioco nnnlo for a voil or wonii*nV scarf, 

Pitaiiihar; a soir silk w'oni l*y Hirnlus for ‘<Un»tis": it is 10 \anls lo]j*_i; , 

iMutka : a coarse silk, 10 \aials Ioiilt ami 1^ )>roa<l, ^^ciicrally of opcen cfhor, woi'ii hy 
II in lus for Jlioti or wai-'O-loth, 

Jvora . -a softer kiii'l of mutka : Lreucrallv wliito. 

1 halla-huml : tin* same a^ M^o?a’ on]\ o| wlut.’ >,ilk witli <"olorc*l sj.ots. 

Pmnl— ^‘>tt sj'otttal silk fo)‘ loTclin-f, Stuf -.j.oito-l sjlk Is callcl huinl-munii. 

T.i'^^au : a silk » l<>th worn like a ‘ mutka, ' now <.ut of usc. 

T.ifta. Silk tah'ta nia^le of tvri‘>f.*<l ( t.ifta ) thioaJ. 

Mahimi li : a silk t.ilu'io not iiow in use. 

Jliirinil : —thin "ilk < loth ( "oft ). 

Uajuialiali { not jiow in us** ) : thin llowen*'! ^llk ina<l‘* iti Rajiiiahal in 
^lu'hka : a <‘lieajt ami coar>e silk, st ri|M 1 oreon ami wiiite. 

Chaicki : a fahra* in hroa<l stripes r»f op. 4,11 ami l>]a< k 

Aiiihii : coarse -ilk. in lTIViui ami w]iit< strij>e> : not now* ime.], 

Kai fir 'hir 'T K)|clr tiulria : — Silf. L^'u/•* w*ith or without a narrov/ satin stripe, 

Iki Iki : verv thin u'’'>^''^tim’r lilo* "ilk doth, 

Zarl aft. a similar fahri<' wovn wuh l^oM. 

Mamhl Guzjati ; a dos.* w<.vcn thin silk* an 1 iroM fahne fop turhaim of tliat sort 
wli’n u Is fonncfl e>t ooiK <*f cloth tiLrluly tv. mt* -1 u[» almost like* rop* . 

Bulhnl <‘ha"Uni : Silk woven in a tliamoml ] -at torn. 

Ma^lini h e ‘‘ ]>,.rmitte<l.” — As iioti- 4 .1 innler Sljujii kh.aui si]j:<, pur^* "ilk m me. 
I.iv.'ful for wear hy Mussulmans. A fahm- m ole with a cotton warp aii l woof ( pota ) -.,f 
"«olT silk in a "tripe<l pattern, ami having" a satmv lustre, is “ pt.i init tc*<l/' ami home bulk'd 
inashrl. Suti or Bahawal^nir silk ami cotton ‘ izulhadaii,’ is also lawful, and -luteis 
from mushru, that it has no satiny lustre, and indce<l looks like oim u^hi/.cd c’alico. ^ 

P'jiij'ih, * 

Daryiii f plain silk) Gulhfdan (striped silk ) ami Dhuin hdu (shot silk) Idn-i, khes, 
and fcuii, are all described iu the sedUel ([c Ob vkc.) 
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Clitiiii, Tliilji'J i>tul Cc/itrul 

riiini — laru^t‘ linwrn.Ml ( hina ^ilk. 

'IViwar kliit.ii : narrow, thin silk used for tomjde banners. 

IMa.'^liiu, I kinds of satin on cotton warp as above described. 

Is/iuka n.iiiiKiii tsilk, ^^rceii with l>hick lines, i.)iton used lor chogas by Iviibulis. 

^r.iklmi.il Iiani: Pt4>ian velvet: also Persian satin (atlas). 

Panii Inuii: plain silk of Persia. 

Ivanawe/:— hJliot .^ilk — with a lustre of two colors: the best comes from Bukhara 
or fioin Ya/d in Pei>ia. 

Par-i-pa^ha — \<‘ry ^(dd striped silk of Bukhara. 

Ivawa : a plain >oft silk kercai.h’ or veil 5 \ ards loni^. 

Al.i ha silk ('loth o \ards h>n^^, and has a sort of wavy line pattern running in the 
direction of the lenuth at either side. 

Darua : a t,ilui(‘ ot ^ilk and cotton ( aikand and Kokan ) in a pattern most hideous 
to Euri^p(‘an (oes : it eonsists of splashes of eolor as if one had run into the other. 

Ruinil Aulij:ln(, .ilk is fanv in Central Asia; this speeies is a very 

soft thill >ilk Used for keuhiefs. 


GULBAFiAN. 

Tlu' sainph's of this striped silk are 
nnint‘rou<, and in i^rcat \aiictv as To eoloiir. 
d’herc are U'^na !y tv o .puilitit's observable, 
ditbuini: piiii. ij.al'_\ in their tlii' kiie^s. 

Tlic tir^-t --ct are fiom Amritsar. 

439. — d<Uo\ ^silk piece, vabu* Ps. p. 

440. -dIkeJ(n-r. t pio.-,.. of ^^Mib^tdan 

b\ Pk\ i Sauai vnl> Cha.^ijia dPvL. 

Tho^c wore w-s-n oxpro.^Iy for tiie Exhi- 
biti-u -'f l^tU J'.ouu of thotino>t 'tnalitvand 
the -:’.*'ato>t lu’o -1 ’■ rd o lo ilnr. : om* -.r 
tlio pic* c-> d\od X. Mj tl>, 'dliucni' or 
Ib.-anbno .lyc \in|...rr*Ml :V.-m Enyl mcI. Thev 
value from Ps. 1 to \aid. 

Th^ next troiu Lahcu:l : — 

441 . — fiultta'lan. L ih->re C^. ntral 

J;iil. a U.UT..U' Mik Iral.a.nlwliitOiiK', yf 

f.ju.il I'lva.ltii, alter Ein>.p,an I'aaiivu, 


442. - [OO.'iS A 40]. Two Gulbadan pieces 
one lilue and white .tripe; the other dark 
brown ami wliite, ( Oahore Central Jail.) 

443. — tii!.54 to Series of silk 

pieee. l.y P-VL Shah, ilerchaiit, of the follow- 


Greeii and white, ... vahie Es. 29 1 0 


Eose rolor, .j2 0 0 

„ 40 10 0 

„ .33 0 0 

Shot, cri-eeu and red, .. „ 30 12 0 

Giiia-on (yellow .iripc), „ .33 sO 

Guipe ureeil, ... 33 0 q 

Eo. with searlet stripe, „ 21 1 0 

AVhito with green stripe, „ 30 8 0 

Yellow with black stripe, „ 34 8 6 


444.— (OOZOtoGGOO]. a series of Lahore 
made Silk, by Messes. Naxhum.vl A^’D 


Buaowanta. 
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Red and green, shot silk, Value Rs. 41 4 0 

Lilac, Rs. 30 14 0 

Rose color and black stripe, „ 80 2 0 

Rale lilac and scarlet line, „ 40 SO 

l^lack Nvith crimson line, „ 8S 4 0 

Green, ... ... ... „ 18 12 0 

Scarlet and black line, ... ,, IS b 0 


The following ai*e from IMi ltan : — 

4:45» — [0850]. Rluc and white check 
gulbadan, ‘ gulbadan char khuni,’ value R*>. 22. 

446. — [0S51]. White and crinitun gul* 
badan, value Rs. 25. 

447. -^[0S52], Rink gul badan, value Rs. 


And from Deua GifAZT Khax. 

448.--[ Os72-5]. Siimples of gulbadan 
value from lbs. 1-8 to ]'I2 a yard. 

The cullectiou from A nil a contains tiic 


folhiw'ing : — ■ 

449. — [0W2 F to J]. Samples of gulba- 
dan in reil, white, scaih t, green and pmk, 
cxiiibited by the Raja of Xauba and 
Ratyala, 

450. — [0007]. 5 pieces of gulbadan of 

various colours exhibited by 11 is lligliness 
the ^Maharajah. 


DARTAI AID PLAIN SILKS. 

These include, chock silks, shot silks, 
silk', made on Kurnpean patterns, iuindker- 
chiefs and all plain fabrics, 

Ti je Amkttsau cullectinn contains of ; — 

451. — [0030 — 11. Thvo j'iccos of silk (d 
25 yards each, green and ro>e colour, value 
Rs 87-8 each, by the AMRirsvu Jail. 

452. ~[0GI0]. V iece of silk called 

“ l)argi * value Hs. 80. hy (iTJ.vu M vl, 

453. — [0017^. Piece of silk called “ Garhi.'’ 
which is half silk and half cotton, value Rs. 7, 
by the same. 

The following is from the Laiioue collec- 
tion : — 

454. — [0880]. Broad ribbon in European 
stvle, pink and white pi aid, by the Lahore 
Central Jail. 

* I labev*' this U only n romiptWn uf “ danai * 
in the seiulcF? list. — B. P. 


j 455. — [6642 — 6658]. Series of plain 

(Daruii) and ( dliup chun ) sliot silks by 
Pal Shah. 


Shot, lilac and scarlet, value 

Es. 32-8 

the piece. 



Sind, green and red, value Rs 

82 the l)inec. 

Grei'ii --ilk, Value 15s. 27-1 1-0 

Green ami ])ur])le sliot, 


82-18-0 

Purple shot, ... 

17 

3S-10-0 

Blue and eiiinson sliot, 

13 

37- b-0 

Black ami white elmek, 

11 

31-11-0 

Brown and wdiito cheek, 

)) 

8M 1-0 

Blm? and w]ilt<* check, 

11 

32-18-0 

Plain scarlet silk, 

11 

31-11-0 

„ 

11 

28- 8-(> 

„ briglit green, 

11 

20-12-0 

„ dark gre(*ii, 

n 

20-1 1-G 

,, amber coloured (kufuri) 

13 

27-12-0 

„ ro"!* colour, 

11 

83- <M) 

,, crimson. 

11 

21-11-0 

456- — [00< 1- to (R>85]. Scries 

of jilain 

ami .‘'hot silks by XatiU'3Ial 

and Biiag- 


WANT A. 

, 2 sam])Ics of shot silk, value Rs. 29-8-G and 

; 41-12-8 tin? piece. 

1 Pjlack ami wliito ciicck, Value Rs. 20- 0-0 


Blue and white check, „ 28- 2-0 

Dark green, [>lain silk, „ 31- (j-G 

Purple silk, „ 39- 

Yellow’ silk „ 31- 0-0 

Scarlet silk, 49. 0-0 

Dove color ( fakhtai ), „ 32-13-0 


457. — [GOOD]. A dozen crimson sillc 

handkerchiefs, and [0009 A]. 7 wdute 

silk handkerchief by Messrs. Xathuaial 
and Buagwata. 

458. — [0071 — 3]. Three dhotis or soft 
silk waist cloths worn by Hindus, in yellow 
white, and crimson. 

Value §s. 27, 14 and 28 each, respectively, 
by Messes. Nathvaial and Bhagwata. 

Dhotis in silk of a yellow’ color, are imported 
in numbers from Benares, under the nuiuc of 

PitaEibar,” 
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These are woven plain like daryai, but are soft 
silk, like a European silk pocket-huiKlkereliief. 

The following are for tlie Multan Jail. 

459. — [G800]. Nock h a rul kerchief, pink 
and white plaid, value lU. 2-8. 

460. -[( )S(J3 Sc 3]. Lady’s dress, gi’ey, 
striped with black. 

461. — [GSGi:]. 'White and black check, 
value Its. 9-15. 

462. — [0855 J. rink and white small 
check, value Ks. IS-G. 

463. — [0800]. ditto larger check, value 
lis. 18-12. 

464. — [GS07]. 'White and grey stripe, 
value Us. 10-15. 

465. — [0809]. Black and \\hite stripe 
oroad, \alue lU. lS-12. 

466- — [0808]. White and rose colored 
Value Us. 18-G. 

And from Dera Giiazi KirA>’. 

467. — [0870 — 1]. Ued and yellow hand- 
kerchiefs (“ruinal daruu,” ) by ALLADiriA. 

468. -[ 0875 0]. 2 speciinenjs of "darv ai.” 

469. — [0877]. A silk cap, a skull cap 
worn by Bathans Ac., under the turban. 

rESnAWL’R. 

470. — [GS90 A 1]. Silk handkerchiefs, 
wortli Us 4-1 each. 

471. — [GS02]. “ Alaieha ” silk piece for 

pyjamas. 

472. — [0002 A to E] ‘ Daryai ’ from 
Kabha, contributed by the It v.ta oe Xabua. 
viz green, purple, red, pink, yellow. 

473 — [0904]. 3 plain silks, Patyala, exhi- 
bited by Ills Highness the Mahara.jaii. 

474. — [G99G]. Ued silk muslin, Patyala. 

< 

ITTEBAKS, LBJfQIS AND KHES. 

These article will be found manufactured in 
tlie greatest perfection at Multan, Shahpur, 

Bheiaaud Kluiahab in the Slialipur di^trict, 


and at Jhelam. A few come from Eatala of 
Gurdaspur, they are generally woven with a 
gold or ornamental border. The Lungi and 
Khes are woven exactly as in the cotton 
fabric. 

The Klies are sometimes plain, sometimes 
checked but woven on the same principle. 
The distinction, as before observed, consists 
in the fact in the khes hdti, the weft is by 
a skilful design woven in and out of the warp 
by the aid of multiplied treddles, so as to 
display the colour of both warp and weft, 
one til read upon another thread forming 
a pattern or damask. 

The collection in this department in 1864 
was rare and very beautiful, the manufactures 
being quite peculiar and characteristic of the 
cities above named. 

The Amritsar district contributed : — 

475. — [GG14]. A scarlet and green check 
lungi, gold border, value Us, 38, by Mean 
Mahomed Shah. 

476 . — [GG15]. Kamarband or waist sash, 
value Us. 7, by Gujar Mal. 

477. — [GG29]. Another sash, value 
Us. 5. 

478 —[GO IS]. Silk pagri, value Us. 6, by 
the same. 

Gurdaspur. 

479. — [G334 A 5]. 2 plain Klies, of silk 
and cotton mixed, >\ith gold edges, value 45 
and 3G, respectively, made at Bat ala. 

Jalandhar. 

480. — [3814], 0 turbans of silk, made at 

the Jahmdhar Jail, 

Lahore. 

481. — [6SS9]. White patka, or silk scarf 
with border in silk and gold (kairibatun.) 
value Us. 175, by Messrs. Kaxhuhal and 
Bhagwanta. 










s 
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482. — [6S90]. Pair of Lahore scarlet 
Ivlies, of thick twilled silk with ^o)ld l>or<](*r, 
and narrow ed^dii^^ in black anti white, value 
lis. 175, by Messrs Natiiu.wal and 

Bn AG WAT A. 

Jhelam. 

483. — [()SOS] . Luiil,'’! or pattern of Khes, 
vahn* Its. 01, by Larinda Shah (^f Ihnd 
D.idan Khan. 

484. - [OSOl]. A sh(')rt silk Lun^i by tin* 
.saint*, v.ilue Ks. dl. 

485. — [bslol. Pur]>le Lungi, by the 
same, vahn* Us. *22. 

The next et)lle( tion is from Shahtur : — 

486. —I 1]. Luip^is in [Uirph*, 
whitt*. sc'arlet, anti with erinisoii btu'der, 
(Lunj^i kinari snrkh) frtun Kliushait, (valu- 
iiii^ Us. 55, Is, 75, and 25 each. 

487. — rOSll-l2~. Turbans in crimson, 
wliite, dove colour, white with black ed^n_‘s, 
inatle at the Shahper Jail. 

Tlie followiin^ are from Multan : — 

* Seven hnndre<l mauuds of raw silk are 

biMii^^ht to Multan every year by tin* L<.>- 

“ hanis, chiefly from Bokhara ami Turhistan: 
“ these are manuhicture I in one Iiuuilrotl ami 
“ filtv worksho[>s. One man will tiuish an 
“ordinary khes or silk scarf in six tbiys, 
“ perhaps three yar<ls heiLT ami a foot ami a 
“ half witle, takiiiL: eii^ht days prt*viously f >r 
“ the arniiioemeut of the weaviucr a]tjtaratU'. 
“ A verv handsome khes is tinishoil in ssixtecii 
“ days. That of tin* red colour is most valu- 
“ able: it is dyed with cochineil, which is 
“ brought from either B uuftay or B tkhara ; 
“ that from Bombay is rupee a seer, about 
“ a shilling a pountl.” 

488. — [69St>-3]. Turbans in retl, blue, 
black (surmi) and shot yellow, exhibited by 
Nazir Khair-ullvh Khan. 

* Extracted froiu a jier- mal *' Narrative of a vi-it 
to Ghuznee. Katiul and AffrliaTii-r in. 'l)y G T Vi^rno. 
Esqnire,*' pas’e 21. ( ' Khca i5 spelt in the original, 
kaish."; 


489. — [b7s0]. Pur])le khes. gold border- 
ed ; by the same. 

490. — rbsJJ-Oh Se ries of Kin in silk 
e.mtnbutt^d l.y the Mui/r.VN Loecvn CoM- 
.Mri IKE : 


Tn purple, value* Ps. 70 

‘‘ >cailct, 7-' 

<*nnison, , ... go 

“ vrii„w, ... ;; i;,-; 

“ <-rinmou ‘ sada ’ or plain klu's, “ :;.5 

rA) 

491. ' — bslO-.l bs.aj iSi 7j. Spe*(*inions 

of IK' lain' nr square scarl’, in kliaki ( c‘re*\ ) 
greem, black .nid ycllnw, e-riiiLsnu ami idiie 
v.ilue Its. 28 to :j0. ^ 

492. - JM 1-19 A nS.VM. Turbans (elns- 

tar) ill Cl unsnn, se*arh*t , white*, sKv blue*. •»-rev, 
Iliac and Mm* black, frcuii Us. 21 in 23. 

493. — d»s5S-l']. Spt,‘<-inie‘ns from tlio 

51 ui/i VN Jail. 

Sky blue t urban, goh|borde‘red, value* Rs. 12, 
( Mn*ck silk }pagri, ... value IN. LS 

Gn*y turban, ... ,, 5 .O 

STIUJA KHANI SILKS. 

494. — Calb*d alsee Silfi, e)r lawful for Ma- 
hamaedin> to wear, insleael ed’purcsilk, which 
is not lawful. 


Tlnyv ni’e* made* at Bihaw.ilpur ; tln*v aro 
oxai.-tly like* gulba-bin (nr s<eim,*t inn's ’ siisi) 
]iie*<-e‘'', ,>1 .'ii'e'l on cnli.)n*el ground; but tho 
tabrn* is (>1 silk ami cnttoii mi\»*e1, the warp 
l*»hng »n : it is rather stiff ainl laird, and 
is gla/nd with a mucilaginous emulsiou of 
t|uiiice se * (L. 


BAHAWALPUR LPNGIS. 


The>*? are* s<eft silks iiuiJe f(*>r se*arves or 
wrappers, having a satin lustre and a {»at- 
t*-rn pr-edm-e*] by th ■ inom ; amlg<»M thivael 
is epfteii iiiierw wen ( “ zar bait ” ). 

495. — dJ7u5]. Lungi in j-ink soft silk 
and gold. 


496. — '07G(P. Blue ami gold luiigi in 
striped pattern. 

497. -^^6707]. Check in criiuson, blae-k 
and gold. 

498. — Khe^, slnMving a elitfeuvnt 

coh>r on e-itlier sieJe, called ' dorukha,’ the 
^ two-faced.’ 
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499 . — Dove eoleinvJ satiiiette, 

In unieolorouNj but a pattern rs damasked iu 
the tabrie 

500. — [t>7dV- Faurv satiiudte; from 

the irO\ EUVMKNr T< >-il I V Kit ANA. 

501. — d>7d(; . l'*ink and urey sari ’’ or 
V*' IMpp'* r , ( t b > V I X -M L A T T oS a A KIX A X A . ) 

IMPORTED SILKS. 

SUCH AS aim: nut jiade in the 

I’L'NJAE. 

Tho [a'iin ii'.il of theNC are Eurej >ean. 
Enaicli, Eiii^lisli, aud JiuNsiaa. 

A b‘W, as tin; jKikhaa silks^ Mashru, are 
fett lmd from Hindustan, Alimadai>ad, Guz- 
r.vt, A'*. 

Do[*atta: 3 , or fa iiry s^^arves, are breiiufht 
fiNoni ijtuiams, her witli tiie \ell()\s' silk 
‘'pitiimbMr/’ and w’aite s>[futted biaek silk 
ealletl “ ibiiid/’ 

Tiiero are aUu the silks ini[H)rtnd from 
E ilnd and Huklnira la the Nortli- W eslerii 
merchant'. 

Thesamidc' cvhlldtc 1 were from Lahoke: - 
Blur pluNh velvet (lias the [ule 
iLittene I dmvn snnovay.s ). Eaedi'h. 

[(WiDdaudd . ^Sampie^^ ot ncli yreeii, aud 
j*ur]de velvet. Hiiulish. 

'"(lOtte . Fi ^ured. striped and shot silk 

(LymiN): 

j_00'dd^ Stripe I fam y satin, ludlliaiitly 
sliot in Ncarlet and ereeii (Lynmsj. 

(Gbil7 . Am.uher <d tile <ame [Mitterm but i 
shot with lu’lihaiit pursue lU'tead oi ;^earler, 

(^Ij\ OUS). 

Tlie>e v.'eiv <e],*. t* d f- u* exliihition from tlie 
Governmt'iit To>hak!i.ma. on aeieuint ot the 
extreiiie b»\mt\ ami iu't re of the i‘oloiirin;_,% 
U" w.dl . 1 ' for tile ( Uver ' 4 ruu[>in^^ of the da- 
luaNk pattu’rn iutr'‘dueel. 

[bblK . (In .ai Natui, with yellow orua- 
inentatieii (Toen'i. 

Li)Gh'.b, r>'.a ’k rich svlk, danvi'kol with 
of ll<overs ill (L} uis). 

Biaek Natiii uain asked with small 

bum iio.N of tlewerN 111 colors. 

The folhoviU'jT were imported from China:- 

502. -0720]. Br<'»wu fii:ured silk. 

503 . — (>72hy Yelhov ticcure^f satin. 

504 . — : d)724 . Fi'/ured satui. 

505 . - Osbd . China 'ilk 'doth, import- 
ed overland. « 'Mitribiitt'd by Hi> Hiohxess 
iHE Mahauaja or Kashmir* 


A few from Central India, coutri])ut(‘ I 
by Brij Hath, Dan^aMh of the Ltihore Cen- 
tral Jail. 

506* — [0727]. Green silk, shot witli 
o’oltl. (Dakhan). 

507. — [b72S]. Eed and gold sari, ” 

! fi«7wered liorder. 

50S.--[0729]. Shot silk scarf, 
i 509. — C^74]. Purple. Masliru, ( a satin, 
i worked with gold in stripes) Dakhan; contri- 
buted by tho Government Toshakhana. 

; From Benares, contributed by the Go- 
i vernment Tosha khan a, — 

I 510. — [0S71]. Khes doruklia, Kalaba- 

tuiii’^ C'^ld bordered klies, exhibiting pur[de 
, face on one side, and yellow on the other. 

! 511, — [0782]. Crimson and gohl khes. 

512. — [07831. C rom son and veil o w ( Do- 
J rukha). 

From Kabcl and Bukhara, contributed 
from tiie Pe.shaivar District 

513. — [G8s0]. ^‘Kiiiawez banafsh,” valnc 
K J2 for 10 yards, from Bukhara hy 
MuHAaiiVIAD Azxx. 

514. — [0970] . Kaiiawez Par-i-taus 

chikiui/’ shot silk kanawez embroidered, 
Bukhara — the same value. 

515. — ’[OSSl], “ Gulbadan Kannkhir,” 
value Bs. lo for 71 yards, from Bukhara ; 
Contributed by Kazi Amir Jan. 

516 ()SS2]. Kamiwez, ( red ), from 
Kabul, by Muhammad Azim. 

517. — [0SS2]. Hlawd Sarkh,^^Bukhara. 

518. — OsSl], “Chunni zard, guldar,'' 
‘‘flowered yidlow chunnb’ — Peshawar. 

519. — ;]0905]. Two pieces of Kanawez, 
a green and purple, contributed by His 
Hr OH NESS the Maharaja of Patvala. 

The Kashmir Collection exhibited somo 
]tetuliar fabrics in silk. 

520. — ]t)d07]. Piece of “ Bad<hahi.” 

521. — [OoOS]. “TuwaF' ofgrey (mushi) 
coloi’; With gold stripes* 


f 
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MISCELLANEOUS SILK MANUFAC- 
TURES NOT BEING WOVEN. 

A few of these are mere cunosities, but others 
are a standing manufacture, such is the Izar- 
band, which is a long netted silk sash, ending 
in two tassels more or less ornamented, it is 
used to fasten the pjjmas round the waist. 

The following are from Amritsab. 

522. — [6619]. Silk braid and string by 
Alla Ditta. 

523 — [6624], Sets of artificial flowers, 
roses, <fec. in boxes. 

524. — [6628]. Skeins of twisted sewing 
silk, plain and speckled, 

Gurdaspub. 

526. — [6632 & 33]. Two Izarbands or 
waist girdles, from Batala ; another maker 
sent 13 specimeras of a superior make, which 
were not iucluded in the original catalogue. 

From Gujran WALLA were sent : — - 

526. — [6807]. A silk pillow of patchwork 
C'f various silks, made at Ramnagar. 

527. — [6804]. Silk nets from Ramnagar. 

The next collection is from Lahore. 

528. — [6641], Broad grey braid, made 
on European pattern, contributed by B. 
Powell, Esquire. 

529. — [6737 — *41]. Netted silk neckties, 
(European style), made by the prisoners in 
the Female Penitentiary. 

The next series are made by Azimullah, 
kiuara baf of Lahore. 

530. — [6743]. Silk tassels for a lady’s 
cloak. 

531. — [6747]. Silk cord and tassels. 

532. — [6748]. Crimson “Sej band’’ or- 
Lamented. The Sej band is a long cord and 
tassel used to tie down the coverlet of a native 
bed to the posts of the bed j only used by people 
of rank and wealth. 

[6749]. Is another sample, but 

plain. 


533 . — [6750 & 51]. Silk fly-fringe for 
horses’ head. (Makhenui). 

The next series are by Muhammed Bakhsh 
of Lahore. 

534 . — [6753], Crimson Military sash. 
(‘ Sirdawal ’) value Rs. 10. 

635 . — [6751]. Do. in crimson and black. 

536 — [6755 to 6759 &]. IzArbands in all 
[6765 to 6769], varieties of colour, 
and with tassels variously ornamented. No. 
6747 is one is in scarlet, white and green, 
of rather elegant appearance (from the 
Lahore Museum). 

537 . — [6762]. Three varieties of “ pa- 
randa.” The parinda consists of a long band 
or cluster of silk threads, finished off at either 
end with tassels, ornamented wdth gold thread, 
beads, &c. This is plaited into the long plait;^ 
or tails of hair worn by native women, and 
especially by girls. 

[6745 and 6746]. Are two ornaments of the 
kind, one in black and silver, the other iu 
crimson and gold. 

538 . — [6770], Red “ doria,” or silken 
sash. They are worn round the neck to carry 
gold coins or charms. 

539 - — [6771]. “Rikabdawal” (in pur* 
pie silk ) bands holding the stirrup iron in an 
native gentleman’s saddle, similar to the 
stirrup leathers of an English saddle. 

540. — [6772 — 6]. “ Bag daur, ” silken 
cord halter for leading horses. 

These are in yellow, green, and pink silk. 

When a native gentlemen goes in ceremony, 
or in a procession, one of these is attached to his 
horse, and his attendants on foot run beside 
him holding the leading rope. 

541 . — [ 6675]. B^ or reins of crimson 
silk. 

The next are from MultaN 

542 - — [6819 to 6S25 ], Izdrbands in 
various colours. 
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643. — [(582(5]. Viviiegati'd sa>h, called 
“ Izarbaiul liaft rang” ( Uterallv 7 colours ). 

544. — [6827]. Sejbanil *• Pinjtiwalla.”* 

545 . — [d823 A 9]. Do. *• Bamcld walla.” 

646 — [158301. Do. ‘‘ Daoclii walla.” 

And from 1 ’ksii vwur : — 

547 — [(;8s5 to si)]. Scries of Izarbancls I 
valuinL^ He 1*4 eacli. 

From Kashmir: — 

648 . — [OSDl]. 4 Sej baiuli:, (silken cords ' 
and tiisstds) from Jammn, value lis. 7o, eontri- ‘ 
bated )>y Ills Highness the Maharaja, j 

649. -^: t>S95 to GJK)2 J Specimens of dyed 

floss silk in skeins of wiiite, tar({U'>i.;e blue, , 
black, crimson, yellow. bri^rbt p^reen (Zainrudi) i 
light green ( Anguiij and scarlet. i 

From Nabba. 

650. — [6902II]. “ Jul reshami’’ netted i 

silk sash. 

651. — [69021]. Izarband. 

552 — [6902K]. Takma,'* buttons and | 

loops of silk — work for cluD^aiis. 

The long pipes, botli fixed and flexible, at- 
tached to hukas, are often wound over outside 
with vai iegated siik udiieh has pleasing effect. 
It is quite a trade in itself. Tlie flexible tubes 
are coils of zinc wire covered with Birch 
bark ( Bbojpatr) and tlien with cloth, and, 
lastly or n am an ted witli silk and gold threads. 
The stiff tubes are made of reetls round over 
first with cloth, and then with silk. 

^ ( T/z/c ‘ GloiiUry and Index* for the meaning 
of the^c. ) 


The forms of these pipe tubes or necbas, will 
be seen in an illustration to the chapter on 
Intoxicating Drugs, in vol. I. 

Nechas with silk work were sent as 
follows : — 

[0805] Six Pipe tubes from Ramnagar 
and Gujran walla. 

This Class is concluded with a mention 
of tlie chenille work ( Kar-i-Makhnial) made 
by Kaimdin of Wazirabad in the Gnjranwalla 
district. 

553-— [6776 and 77 6790 and 6802,] Are 
cushions for a sofa, worked with groups of 
flowers and patterns, &c. 

' 554. — [6778] Sets of tassels of colored 

chenille, and silver thread ( such as are used 
by natives to ornament horses on state oc- 
casions). 

565. — [6779 and 80]. Boxes ornamented 
with chenille work. 

556. — [6791 to 803]. Specimens in 
chenille work as follows : — 

A Ball. 

A necktie. 

A bracelet. 

Pen- tray. 

Tassels. 

Boxes. 

Mats. 

I Slippers, 


# 
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NOTE. 

No report on silk fabrics has been received from the Jury of the Exhibition of 1SG4, 
but their award of prizes is as follows 


VIL^SILK MANUFACTURES. 


District or 
Locality. 

Prize taker. 

Description of articles. 

j Medal. 

' Certifi- [ Special 
j cate. 1 juizc. 

Amritsar, 

J Devi Sahai and ) 

( Chamba Mai, ) 

Seven finest and fast pieces 

of silk, Nos. 9620--9624,... 

’ 1 

1 

1 ! 

! 

] ' !• 

Lahore, 

Nathu and Bhagwanta, 

Collection of silks, ... j 

1 

1 - 

1 

Nablia, 

Raja of Nabba, 

Collection of silks of local | 
manufacture, ... 

1 

i 

1 1 

t 

1 ; 

Lahore, ... 

Muhammad Baksh, ... 

Netted and twilled silk 
manufactures, Nos. 6751— 
6775, 


1 

! 

1 I ... 

1 1 

AVazirabad, ... 

Kaim Din, ... 

i 

Chenille work, ... : 

1 

i 

1 1 

1 , ... 

Shahpur, 

Superintendent Jail, ... 

Silks, 

1 ... 

1 

1 i ... 

Multan, 

Ditto Ditto, 

Do., 

1 

1 

1 

^ 1 ' ... 

1 

r^itto, 

Manfacturers of the 
town of Multan. 

Do., 


1 

J 


• Lady Montgomery's prize of Rs. 50. 
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CIjJ^SS “V'ZZI. 
riBfiOUS MAIUFACTUEES. 

Tliid Class is of course intended to include only such miscellaneous fibres as are used in 
manufacture, and other than cotton, silk, or wool. 

The Class has been sub-divided into three Divisions, according to the different kinds of 
articles made. 

'J'lie lir>t Division will include loom woven fabrics, which are however very few in 
numh**r : FLixeu and Linen fabrics Avhich would occupy so large a portion of this Class in 
an KurojMMti Kxidbition, are almost entirely wanting liere. lu a few jails, a stout canvas has 
been made from llax, but that is all. As to the native flax, it has never been utilized, except 
to produce a coarse sting. No other fibre is woven in the province except ‘san ’ ( Crotolaria 
juncea ), and that only into a sack-cloth or matting called “ tat.’* 

The second Division contains the various kinds of paper. The original and ordinary 
kind of native paper would he the only one in the class, were it not for the more recent 
experiments in paper making in the various jails, and the varieties introduced by the attempt 
to utilize various fibres, as tow, madar, daphne, straw, and others. The third Division 
iueludt's ropes, mats, baskets, and all miscellaneous fibrous manufactures generally. Ropes are 
manufactured principally of san, or oi hanuwml, { Saceharum munj a — grass). There 
i-; not of course generally that demand for cables of all sizes and strength that there is in a 
maritime country, but still the demand is considerable for agricultxiral and general purposes, 
Vari<His fibres are pressed into service as occasion requires, and many species of grass, as w^ell 
as the bark of the mulberry tree, the fibrous sorts of the Dliak ( Butea frondosa ), and many 
others — are included in the class of Raw Fibres, as useful for rope manufacture. 

Tile reader is invited to examine this Class in conjunction with the former Class, ( HI 
'-ub-cl iss K. ) in Volume I, as all the botanical and statistical information that could be 
obtained relative to the fibres themselves, is there detailed. 

In the hilL, the inner bark of the Dhaman ( Grewia oppositifoUa) , resembling gardener’^ 
‘bast,' — is much used for ropes, as is also the bhabar, and bagar grass ( Briophorum 
cann^dnuum ). Straw and grass are used in tlie higher hills for making the rude sandals 
worn in crossing the precipitous and rocky passes of those regions ; and the rope and 
twig bridges, which are often the only means of crossing many mountainous torrents and 
ra-crs, bring into use many strong fibrous barks, twigs of involucrata, 2ind i\\Q 

r.jttle tree bark ( Celtis ) and others. 

The use of these fibres is universal all over the tracts of country indicated, and beyond 
t^.is it is impossible to say that there is any special locality celebrated for fibrous manufactures 
except in the case of a few specialites, which will be below enumerated. 

Baskets and chicks are made of the invaluable bamboo cut into slips, and but a few articles 
of ih\s Cia« are made of the thin flon-er stalks of the munj grass. Large chicks are also made 
of the stout munj, then called “ ma, ” or of strips of bamboo. Course baskets are made 
of pllchi, the pliant branches of the smaller Tamarisk. Peshawur and other places are noted for 
mats and baskets of “patta", and where the date palm grows, date leaves are utilized for fans 
and mats. Reeds called Duh and dib are made into floor matting. 
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DIVISION L 


Fibrous Fabrics, 

The fibrous manufactures in the form of piece -oods or fabrics are few • • fian 
matting, and flax recently introduced in a few of the jails, are the only fibres e.’n 
these may be added the inadar fibre, or rather floss for the seed-pods. Tliis 
tried ; but is present more of a curiosity than a useful fibre. 


n]'l'»\ ft] 


for 

To 

at 


[6008]. Tat pati ” from the 

Jiiil Sir^a. 

Thi?s is a coarse matting made in narrow 
})ieces from string- of ‘sail’ fibre ( Crotahiria 
jancea) : the sample in question costs 0-2-3 
per yard. It is much used for packing pur- 
poses, and for coarse flooring. It is made at 
every Jail, and is common all over the country. 
Farticuhiriy good samples were from H^^hyar- 
pur, [6927] by Mr. Christie, and from Lahore, ; 
aho [6935 A ] [ 6967 tfc 8 ] from Gujrat. | 


I 557- [G933]. Canvas made from FJav 

; grown at Syalkot. 

' (>o8. — [ ]. Several sc.Trvcs and band- 

kercliiefs of fine linen made at iklla.-t from 
flax grown at Syalkut by tbe l.vni.v.v Fi..vv 
I COMPANV. 

Canvas was also sent fnun Lahore Jail an. I 
from IMultan.of two qualities. \aluingrC. ana- 
and O’d-8 i) 0 r yard, respectiv.*lv ; aUo fjum 
Agra Jail (7011) ami Gugaira (7<X)S) 

559.-[7019]. Talile napkin made f,om 
uuular floss, Dera Ismail Khan. 


The Shahpur Jail gained a medal in the International Exhibition of 1SG2 for its manufac- 
ture of madar. 

In the Punjab Exhibition, besides the above, some towels were shown made of rnatlar 
and cotton mixed, also a rug made of madar (coloured). 

This fibre wldcli is short, smooth, glossy, and looks like short lengths of pale yellowish 
uliite floss silk, is produced from the rijte seed-pods of the madar or {Caloi.tqri^ 
HojaUtonii) . Dr. Forbes Watson reported on it thus: — It is deficient in strength and (lifiicult 
spin on account of the smoothness of the imlividual fihies. Attempt.^ in England to work 
it by means of machinery have hitherto practically failed. 

######## 

Sonic of the fibre has been sent to ilessrs Thresher and Glenny, who liave for a long 
time been devoting attention to the subject. These gentlemen are at length enabh'd to report 
thtdr ability to turn it to account, if obtainable here in a good clean comlition at 3"£ a t.>n 
f3-jd. a Ife ). Dr. Walker (of the Agra Jail) reported that it might he collected at about JIo l.s 
i*er miiund, or about l|d. a Ib. From experiments made at Dera Ismail Khan, liuwever, it a; - 
i*ears that the collection of the floss has not been accomplished at the do^ired rates. 

The fibre requires bleaching, and answers best when mixed with cotton. 

It has been tried with the cloth made by the warp of cotton, and the weft of j'mre madar 
■r tlie warp half cotton and half madar, and weft tliree parts madar to one cotton. Also it 
bju been tried with cotton in various proportions, uniform for all the threads of tlie fabric. 

The fibre only requires cleaning and separation from sefds and dirt by aid of the usual bow. 
Xo charka is required when made into threads. Before weaving, the thread requii e.** steeping for 
f''ur and five days in water, sometimes a little Methi seed {Trijonella) and gum is added ♦ 


* Journal of the Agri-Horticultarab Society of BengHl, Volume VH, pnge 25. 
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It is important not to confuse the fibre of the seed-pod, which I have called floss, with 
tlie fine strong fibre which is obtained from the stem of the plant. 

To produce tlie latter fibre, sticks of the madar are cut about 12 or 18 inches long ; 
the outer bark is then carefully [>eeled off. ami tlie fibre is drawn from the inner part next the 
stem. Several threads are then placed together and twisted up by hand. No water is used 
at all. Madar fibre is used on the Indus for fishing nets. 

The fibre is very strong, and is also suitable for weaving, as it amalgamates with silk. It is 
valued by tlie Agri-Horticuitural Society of Bengal at 30£ to 40£ a ton.* 

Beside-s giving these two fibrous products, madar is useful medicinally. Its wood makes 
charcoal, (especially the large species, (A. Gigantea) common in the lower provinces ; and 
its juice yields a substitute for gutta-percha. 

• Joorual VIII, page 7V 
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DIVISION II. 

Papeu. 

Leavinnr aside tlie subject of imported papers, and those manufactured at Seramporc, 
the i)apers used in the Punjab may be divided into three classes. 

1- — Native paper, which is made in many places, but especially at Sealkote. 

2. — Native paper made in jails. These are often made of various fibres, and made experi- 

mentally. In this class I include Daphne paper, Ac. 

3. — Kashmir paper. 

Ordinary native paper is made of various sized sheets, and of different qualities, which 
are known by different names ; the material from wdiich it is made is almost always the 
same, the old “tfit patti’^ — which is bleached, wadied. and reduced to pulp. The onlv other 
material commonly used is old paper; hut European paper, as also tliat printed or written 
on with Enjjlish ink is useless, the former from the difliculty of reduction to pulp, the 
latter from difficult}^ of bleaching and removing ink stains. ♦ Native j>aper-making as 
practised without assistance from Europeans, is worse than it was ; no improvement has been 
made in machinery, and tlie makers will not adopt new fibrous substances. 'J’he process of 
making paper is simple, but is such tliat even with the utmost care, fine and thin paper can nevi-r 
he produced by it. Even at Gujrat, where the best jail made paper is produced, the paper 
is only excellent as native paper. 

At first the fibrous material, chiefly old gunny cloth, or tiit, is cut up by liand into little 
pieces with a rude iron chopper ; the dust is then shaken out of it ; it is next moistened ; 
mixed with a certain quantity of “ sajji,” and is submitted to the “jhamlar ” or pounder. The 
pounder consists of a heavy beam of wood, \vorking on a pivot, so as to form the long arm of an 
unequal lever : the end of the arm is fitted with a cylindrical block of wood, on winch is fixed a small 
iron tooth or central hammer, which strikes upon a stone placed below : tills biwcr end of the 
lever strikes down into a pukka trough, which is partly filled with the fibre to be pounde<l. A 
w'orkman stands with one foot on the sliorter end of the beam or “ jhandar,” and i;y pressing 
it dowui, forces tlie loaded end up, which in its turn falls by it'j own weight, cru.sbing 
the fibre that is beneath it. A man crouches down in one corner of the tnrugh, and keep^ 
throwung the fibrous material on to the stone under the beam each time as it descends with a 
lieavy thump. Of course the quantity of fibre submitted to the blow each time is very small, hut 
by gradually throwing one piece after piece, the whole gets pounded. The material is then taken 
out, washed in a stream of water, made into square cakes with more ^aiji. and left exp»)se<l 
to sun and air for some time, after tins it is again pounded, and again washed When the 
whole is in a rude pulp and tolerably clean, it is mixed with water in a masonry 
trough, stirred up continually by men with bamboo sticks, and when tlie whole pulp is of 
a proper consistenev”, the paper-maker sits down with his strainer fraim*, and di[>ping it in with 
a peculiar knack, catches a fine layer of pulp on tlie strainer, w hich, w hen tlie water has 
drained off, forms a sheet of paper ; these sheets are placec^one over the other as they are 
made. When a sufiicient number has been collected, the mass is taken away to a dry wall 
previously prepared with a smooth coating of plaster. The w'orkman then takes a thin broad 

Tlic difficulty has rcrcullN been overcome iu tbe bahoic Central Jail. Ihc jr-.daCfcd is goad, 

hut by no means cbeap. 
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and stiff bnish, like an English house brush, only thinner, and detaching sheet by sheet, spreads 
each fiat against the wall, to which it adheres by its own moisture; the workman gently smooths 
it over with the brush. Wlien dry, the paper readily peels off, and is then ready to be 
polished. This is effected by smearing each sheet all over with a kind of starcli prepared from 
wheat, and when tliis is dry a gloss is imparted to the paper by rubbing over and over each 
sheet with a round smooth flint stone over a concave surface of smooth wood. 


Tiie frame or strainer on which the pulp forming the sheet is collected, is a wooden frame 
covered with a strainer of fine grass stems. It is obvious that by this means a very thin or 
fine papei cannot be made ; to make fine paper, requires a strainer of inconceivably fine 
me tabic uires. 

This process is followed with but slight variations wherever paper is made, the difference 
in quality of paper results from the fineness and good pounding of the fibre, the quantity and 
clearness of the water available for washing the fibre,* and the skill of the workman in straining it. 

I now proceed to enumerate the known kinds of paper, beginning with the ordinary paper 
manufactured at Sealkot. The manufacture at otlier places of the common gorts need no 
special remark. 

560 . — [10105]. Sealkot paper made by [10113]. A sample of the 

Alf^, Sealkot, paper imported into Laliore, and shewn by 

HaE BHAGWAIf. 


The following account of paper making has been received from Sealkot : — 


Notliini^ ca!i be ascertained as to when the manufactories for paper started, and who was the 
tiriginator. 1 he origin of the manufacture is however supposed to have been about 600 years 
a-o, in Imperial times, wlien Sealkot was a city of great importance. The common story runs, 
tiiat a man wln^se name has not been handed down to the present time, used to liave the pulp 
beaten b\ tlie people, but lilting the pulp from the w’ater was done in secret, in a walled 
enehxure, and eaeii slieet was valued by him at the then current Rupee. One da^' his soii-in- 
l,iw was rather eutiuus to know the art, and through a hole in the wall of the enclosure peeped 
and fuuul out the way it was done; after this it became quite common. The chief places 
fm paper manufacture in the Sealkot District are Rangpur, Hirapura and Nakapur, 
suburb., of the city of Sealkot. From excavations and ruins it seems that the site where 
tiiese viliai:.*. are weie the old manufactories for paper. The mountain stream, the Aik, 
flow- by the.e villages, and the manufacturers attribute the excellency of their paper to some 

quality m the water of the Aik. The paper of first quality manufactured in this district is 

caib^l Jahaugiri-is named after the great Mogul Emperor. It seems he came to 
So-ilkot and ordered a superior kind of paper to be made, the quality made was wliat is 
now produeed It is tlie most expensive, and lighter in weight than other descriptions of 
nahve paper. It is (diiefiy used in manuscripts of the Kuran ; the Fotius of tlie Hindus ; and 
Ibr Sanads. Tiie rest are, for common use, of different qualities. One half of the total 


• Tbi. I. a very important point The excellence of the Kashmir paper is no donhfe larcrelv owinc 
to the abunaance an.i clearness of running water available for manufacturers At Sealknr 
inriuu.nnv,, e.npW the w.uer of the Aik, a hill torrent, nhichruns freely at certain seasons 
t to DMk.ng, «ill do well to turn their attvntivn to the means of inereJnJ 


' V- .e. ... 

luc laciUUcs uf Wiiahlng the tibre. 
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quantity of paper manufactured is sent to Amntsar, and the other half taken by the 7C:ik<*z'n«i^ 
who are Bopdris, as far as Peshawur : very little finds its way lower down than Amrit.'^ar. 

The paper makers are a mixed community of Awans, Tarkans, and Loliars. Each factorv (*r 
Karkhana is a separate firm. In the time of the Emperors the yearly proceeds u«st d. it is said 
to amount to 8 lacs. The paper was in popular use at Delhi ; during tlie Sikh rule the 
business declined to 20 factories, and a sale of Us. 25,000. Under Briti^h rule, tlie inaimra^ - 
tories have again increased : there are 82 factories in all, giving etn|>loy incut to nearU 1,(Kh> 
men, and yielding an income of ^-ths of a lac yearly. 

In 1855, the statistics* of the paper manufactories of Sealkot and neighbouring villages 
were as follows : — 


Village. 

Factories. 

1 S 

1 5 

! c &, 

i\lEN EMPLOYED. 1 

Quantity .\m> vaiak PAPiii 

MAIiE I*E:R ANNUM. 

i ' i 

9 fi S 

?-i 5 ^ ' 

*3 

P 

Nunibci-of Valne at 3-8 

Reams. j a\ era^c. 

Rang))ura, 

44 

105 

' 

200 225 

425 

8,9>3 Hi. 31.237 

Rajpura, 

30 , 

100 

185 205 

390 

1 8..50O 22.630 

Ilirapura, 

* i 

21 

43 61 

106 

! 

Total, 

82 

226 

430 401 

921 

i , 

19,110 Ks. 60,134 


561 . — [10116]. QiiaHty of paper called 
Jabangiih (a quality supposed to have been 
ordered only by the Emperor). It is of 
extra large Mze. HxR BuxowAy of Lahore. 

JAIL MADE PAPERS. 

562. — [10,028]. Country paper from Delhi 
Jail, at 4 anas a quire. 

563 — [10,036] From Sirsa, and 
[10,037]. The same made from old paper. 

664 .~ [10.011]. From Amballa JaU. 

[10,060]. From Kotla. 

[10,448]. From Dharmsala, 

The process of making the paper is thus described by 
charge of the Sirsa Jail : — 

. This paper is made from the fibrous stalks 

Winter mouths after the plant has flowered, fhey are the.i dne , f, The old lone whirh js 

rope. ...aUe, It U from old and «oru out rope. tUt the paper .e mnnu mturjd.^ hit pounded, ami 

niuch used iu this Bbtrict and adjoining Bikaiur tern t or \. tut \ ^ 

"•^iJxtract for B lin^^rjCs j^ettUnunt Kcport, 


[1007I] From Kangra. 

[10192—10201] From Jiiang, of all colors. 
[10210]. MuzatFargarh. 

[10210], Dera Ghazi Khan. 

[10258^. Peshawur. 

[10271]. Malerkotla, and Agra. 

All tliese are manufactured in the manner 
above described, either of old tat or of old 
paper ( jaddi ). 

505 — [10,135]. Paper made from Madar 
fibre, Sirsa jail, value, Ks. 3-4-0 a Gadi or ream. 
In both white, red, green and yellow colors. 


tiie Assistant Commissioner in 
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8oak»'il for 3 dny*? with sajji and ohunam — lime (slaked ). This material after being’ well washed, fornis a 
pull) from vvliieb the pip'r is manntiictnred. Hope inide from this tibre is undoui^tedly stronger than nax 
rope, ami at the sajue Lime possesses the tinencss of silk. The finest cord and twine can also be manu* 
fact 11 fed. 

The paper in the Exhibition was of tlie fibre of the stem, but it is equally possible to make 
it out of tlio silky (loss of the pods. This reiiuires bleaching, but is by nature so short and 
line a fibre, that tlie lalior of pulping it is inconsiderable. 1 have not yet seen a piece of this 
paper from the runjab. 

566 — [lO.Oob]. Daphnepaper by Mr. G. I Kanawar, by Captain G. Houchen. 
depb^uu, Simla. 568 — [10,0G3]. Daphne paper from Kiingra 

567. — [IGOoT !. Daphne paper for Sangaum, 1 (I)hannsala ) Jail. 

Several species of Daphne and Desmodiiim. yield an inner bark, wliich fnrnislies a strong 
and .supple papf*r. fhe species commonly used are Daphne papyracea and oJeoiJes ‘Jiku , Sutlej 
‘Katilaf, Kaijhan; Tjagliunaf ( Pa.^btu) ; ‘Nlgi' Kiillu; 'SanarkaC Kashmir] andDea- 
fnadium tillfr/olifna, ^KaMiixUvt,' Sfithj valley ]^C\\Mnk^l' Hazara] ‘Bre or Katbi, Kullu and 
Ka flora. 

The latter is more easily prtqiared than the former. It is used in the jails of Dharnisala 
and liawalpindi. 'I’he Da[dine is more confined in its range of growth than Desinodiuin, 
and is also of a smaller .>ize ami more difficult to work. 

The following account of the growth of Desmodinm and Daphne, and the metliod of prepar- 
ing the lower bark f )r paper making, is extracted for a paper communicated by Dr. Cleghorn, 
to tlie Agri-Hortimiltural Society. 

Ifaphiif otfofitfi’i — Tin-* nppciirs to bo nno of the ohitracteristie plants of the valleys of the outer 
occurring at an elevation of 1,000 to 8,i.>00 feet, the basin of all the Punjab rivers trom the Tonso 
to tbe Nain.^iikb. 

Licit — 1 hp'«c vary in rlic liiffercnt provinces : Jekn’^ in Bussahir ; NigP* in Kullu 

“ Kiitdai” in H «zara and Kliigaii ; anil “ Siithtrlc'iV' in K.i*'hinir, The yeUnw berries are considered purga- 
tive b\ the native'*, in this tespect the pi mt crnniMile** with its congeners, and timls a place in the Materia 
Medica (see tionigherger's Tlurtv yeirs ,n the Ka-t*’ p 2dS ), hut the use of the fibre is not known. 

pi'ocfnt of prf^parinQ fxhr^ — The inner hiyer of hark is separated from the pliant branches w’ilhfujfc 
nnv skilled process or other treatment, tiian tlie caiefnl removal of the outer bark or epi<lermis, with any 
knots or asperities attached t > it I he imuiipiilatmii requires patience, but may be easily done by women or 
bo}s;— a lair price for the lahour vvould pmh ihls be ahou^. 2 Ks. per maund. 

The inner hark is tlie best pa^'t. and tlie propierties wliich render it valuable are toughness and good 
color. The way in which I prepared the fibre was this • twelve sm dl boys w^ent to the hill side returning 
to my tent with freshly stripped hark: they s.'it dow u and cleared off the epidermis W'lth their own blunt 
knives ; the fibre was then p a< ed in the sun and w’hen thoronghlv^ dry it W’as tied up in small bundles The 
>>.»vs received one anna eacn in the esciung and retiitned next morning in great numbers. lu this way 13 
b.>Ys in two d.ivs cleared U) pound-, of dr\ fibre iukUt niy supervision, but with practice a larger quantity 
might be expected. 

The inaiu points are, to see that the filire is cleared of icoody integument and epidermit^ and that jt is 
r-^cfired and k^yt dry, 

g aned — ‘Several fa ds h lye been ascertained which may be mentioned. (1) The plant 
d'^es nut snrtV*r from free cuttiiii: of the hranrhes^ throwing out vigorous shoots in a few months. (2) The 
bvrk of one yeir -dd ^li .ot s-p.irates more easily than that of old branches. (3) 1’he operation becomes more 
tilth ult as the w’eather becomes colder ft) Plunging the branches into hot water for 4 hour facilitates the 
strippiniT process Ihe bark should thci#be steeped for several davs in running w'ater and bleached in the 
sail- I liave not fried the boiling in a lye of aihei but this operation w'ould probably apply equally well to 
ihe hark of Daphne oleoides, as to that of Bronssonelia papyri/era, tchich is thus treated in China and Japan. 

The clemlng m ght be done more cheaply by machinery than by hand — the bark should be placed in 
hot water and then dried in the sun. Ic .shouhi afterwards be pa.>sed under rollers— (as in a common mangle) 
when the re main in g portion of epideraiics wiil fail uff. 
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Trial at Vliarm^alla . — Two handles of the fibre were sent for experiment to the Jail at nharnisalla, 
and epeciinens of paper manufactured from it are submitted to tlie nieetntir Major AK-ner states that too 
much time was employed in bleaching, but being satisfied as to the excellence of the material, he is iu treaty 
fora supply of200mauud8 from Chumba. 

Vetmodium tili at folium. — [ have to notice another plant which attains zlnrqtr size than the Dafhnt, 
occupies a wider ranire (iu the same valle\), and grow's much lower, so that the fibre will be available at a 
less cost in the plains. 

Native Names . — There are Skuh tina^ i. e., Paper tree on the Rotang Puss; — Katiii^ at Dalhonsie, — 
Kulancki at Murree, — and Chamlcdt in Khagan. 

]My attention, was drawn to this plant more recently The bark has also been used as a paper mntenitl 
in the I>hurmsalla Jail, and also in that of Rawulpindee. I'be fibre i** coarser, but more suited for the native 
process, and it certainly can he procured at a cheaper rate than that of the Oapbne from the ease with whu h 
the layers of bark are separated. 

"When it is remembered that the quantity of paper manufactured in our Jails depeiuN very much on 
the quantity of tat (i. e old ropes and gunnv ba^s) procurable tliat the snpnly ‘-f this inateiial is uTu-ertam. 
anti that usual cost is about the same, viz., 2 Rs per mauml, I trust these remaiks may Jn»t i»e < onsidered hh 
whoUv useless. It remains t > he .seen, if the preparation of these fibres can be conducted on a large scalo 
how’ far they wouM be remunerative if so conducted.’' 

When made into paper, the Daphne or Desmodium fi 'ore is usually treated in tlie .same 
manner as the ordinary tat fibre ; paper made of it usiiallv turns out the same colour aa 
ordinary native paper ; but it as such tenacity, tliat tlie paper can be made very tiiiii, and }ct 
of surprising strength and durability. 

In 1803 I experimented on the fibre at the Sealkot Jail. I found that It would not answer 
if it was merely submitted to theordinary pounding proces.« tmder the jhamiar. 1 be paper 
t\iriied out was indeed of great strength, but was full ol flaws and bits of black looking fibre. 
Very fair paper was made by mixing tat-pati ttc., or old paper with it. To make really 
good paper, the fibre requires boiling with alkaline lye : this I ob.serve is always done m 
Xepal. Tlie j)aper made at the Dharmsalla and Hawalpindi Jails is more remarkable for iti* 
strength, than for its excellence in their respects : the other varieties ot the paper are esj»ecially 
suited for lining or packing tea boxes. 

In Nepal, the mcanufacture of paper from Daphne is celebrated. It would be foieign to my 
purpose to give a detailed account of the process ; but tlie reader can obtain information for 
himself bv consulting Volume V of the Transactions of the Agri-lloi ticultural Society of India 
at pp. 220—231. 

The Nepalese process consists of first boiling the slips of inner bark (which they 
commonly take fresh from the tree) in a strong alkaline solution obtained by pa.-sing water 
through the ashes of oak wood. After the boiling has gone on about half an hour, tlie bark 
will be quite soft, and have nearly absorbed all the liquid. Next the mass is placed iu a 
shallow stone mortar, and continually beaten with a mallet or pestle till reduced to 
a pulp. 

The pulp is then mixed with a little pure water. To make paper, a wooden frame, the 
size of the sheets required to be made, is taken (the frame being covered with very porous 
cloth, or fine grass or wire medies as usual,) upon the pulp the frame or sieve is placed, and 
both are floated in a cistern of water. A quantity of the pul^^is put in the sieve, which is then 
shaken about, the fine pulp passing through on to the paper frame, and the workman, by 
skilfully agitating the latter, causes the pulp to spread all it over, after which he withdraws 
it in the usual manner, and the sheet of paper is made ; the sieve retains all the lumpy a 
coarse particles of the pulpy matter. 
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►Some samples of Daplme fibre have been sent to Europe, and fine letter paper, admirablj 
anited for “ foreij^n post,” has been made therefrom. I have seen a specimen of this light paper, 
which could only be torn with the greatest difiicnlty. The Daphne paper is said to resist the 
ravages of injects, an<l specially of the Ijapisma, or fish insect, so destructive to paper. The 
Nepalese frequently prepare the paper by coating it with a surface of yellow arsenic (hartal) 
afterwanls glazing it with rice starc]»;but it seems that the paper is almost as durable unprepared. 
In one of the papers in the transactions of tlie Agri Horticultural Society before quoted, Dr. 
(\iinphcll, n^eutions that he had seen a work in fresh and perfect preservation, 150 years old, 
and a<hl< that the natives say the paper lasts unchangeil for 300 to 400 years. The arsenicated 
paper ju-t now described is admired for niannseripts from it.s gloss and yellow colour. Dr. 
Camphell mentions that the paper has been successfully used for making ceilings of rooms ; 
the pap»*r can he made of any size up to thirty feet long by twelve broad. 

569- — [10130], Paper from old rags, 

IlA.w,vni>iM>i Jail. 

Taper nnule from this nmteriftl U the normal kind 


Rt lioine, hut in the Punjab it is r.ire, and only niaile 
in jad.s : ordinary native n^annfacturers never use 
rotton r.c^s Aithous;i> cotton forms tl)e universal 
clothing of ail classes, yet niu^a are not ahinulaut as 
tliey arc in Kurope. 'I’lns is partly owini; to tlieir 
II >t hcinir in demand, partly that the very poor 
people continue to uttli/c, in s une way or other, cloth 
\\htch would in Kiirope l>e consi^neil to the paper- 
maker. Tractii'alK . I believe there wouhllH.* consiiler- 
ahle dithcnlty in collecting a few tons of rags even 
in a large city. 

570 — 101t8[ Papermadc from date tree 

\eAyt>{Ph(efux fti/lvefttris) Uvwvlpisdi Jail. 

'I he paper is of a ^reen colour, and is seldom made, 
it ia very tonifh fiie leaves id the palm are used for 
mits and hiskets, hut wo ihl no doubt yield a piper 
material it >sell hoiU'd witli alkali and poiitnlcd 

571. - 1014T \ Paper made from Bluish, 
Rawalpindi Jail. 

This pajier is made of chopped straw or hhiisa ; it 
i* not a good paper, thono^h it mi^ht be used for 
packinur purpos,v.j : it mtorestlii:; as sh owiiiir how 

even a hr. ttle, stitf, »ilireons substance can be imide 
into p.iper In Europe oreat advance has been made 
111 the manufacture ot straw paper by subjecting the 
iiMtenul to the chemical action of substances which 
destroy and rema\e the siliceous coating of the straw 
leaving onlv the fibre ; but the paper hitherto made 
111 the jails Ims not had tlie benefit of such treat- 
inent^ It the bhusa is mixed \Mth a proportion of 
om tat. or other soft paper mateiial, the iiu.iUty of 
toe |iaper i« much impiwed. 

572. — 1 101521. Fa]*ver made from flax 

fibrp. refuse or tow, OiT.ntAT Jatl. 

In R vernaculat aceonnfe of the iiMmirfa^ture of this 
paper, which I have before me, it is states! that the 
flat is in the form of taut before it is cut up and 
m«de into paper. I do rtot know the reason of this, 
nor was I preiionsly aware Unit flax was ever made 
into ** tint the commoQ country tat which is used 


for common paper is made of saw. The Rawalpindi 
8|>eciinen, which is valued at G annaa a quire, i» 
apparently made flora the fibre. 

The refuse, or tow, of flax, is an excellent paper 
material. At 5?e.ilUut, the Indian Flax Compauv pro- 
duced a large quantity, but the Commissariat Depart- 
ment bought it up at so high a price for packing 
and other purposes, that the jail manufactory could 
not afford to buy it ! In the Gnjrat Jail the pro- 
ciNs ol nmking the papers rs tlius described — the 
frequent repetition of the pounding process under th© 
j “jhamlar"* at every stage is not usnal. 

I 1 he material after being cut np, is put under the 
I “jbandar, * alter this it is washed, and after being 
j inixed with a proportion of sajji ( crude soda ) and 
lime, it is continuously pounded for three days. JUe 
J fibre being then moulded into great cakes or flat 
, lump -I ealletl “ thoha,** is exposed to the air asd sun 
j tor thirty day-* ; after this it is again poonded during 
, two days under the jhandar, after which the fibre is 
w.is'omI and again p .uuded for another day. This 
washing and pounding is next rejieated for another 
day ; the fibre is once come collected into cakes called 
I chakhs,” and exposed to the sun for 10 days more, 
j hen thoroughly drj' it is j)ounde(l during 8 days 
< in a dry stale, then moistened and poimded again, 

[ after which it is washed, and then undergoes a final 
pounding tor 2 days ; after which the pulp cau be 
prepared in the masonry tank, and the paper made 
in tlie usual way. I should observe that the fine 
thick even quality of this paper, and its good colour, 
is the result of ihe frecpient washing and pounding 
to which the fibre is subjected : none of the common 
qualities of paper get half so much labor expended 
on them. 

produce on the above principle, one 
gadi or ream, and 5 “ dastas or quires of paper, 

^ months is requisite, and the labor 
ot 98 prisoners.* 


* Pouncing paper for 22 <l«ys (g 3 men per daj =66 
W ashing ic , 6 days @ 3 men =18 

pT^- 1 “men =4 

Polishing paper _ ^ 

Making paper ,,, ^ 


The pro6ts yield 1 anna per diem per man 


Total 08 
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The njateriala wsed are — [ 

A maund of old flax, taut, worth Rs. 3. | 

Sajji 1 maund ... — Ks. 1-9. 

Cliuna (lime) 5 aeers ... = 1 unua. 

Soap, Wood, Oil &c., ... 8 auims. 

Total hs. 5-2 

The price of the paper per dasta is 12 annas, so the 
total value produced is Ha. 11-4, and the proflt Hs. 6 2. 

573 . — [10160]. Paper made from Chichi a { 
root (Bufea frondosa) —G vjrah Jail. j 

This paper is made of the following materials: — j 
Root of chichra, 30 seers, ... = 6 unnas | 

Old taut and paper 10 seers, ~ 12 annas, i 

Sajji one maund, — He.l-y I 

t’huna (lime) 5 seers, ... — O-l J 

Miscellaneous, ~ 0-8 


Total Us. 3-4 

The root is first pounded and cut up, and then suh- 
tnittid to the jhaiidar for two da_\ s, after w liich it is 
washed, then saj^ji and lime is mi.\ed in, and two da\8 
more pounding given; then it is dried in the sun tor 
four days; afterwards, the earth and sand is washed i 
out, and the pounding repeated but in a dry state; | 
then it is soaked for 3 days and pounded again and 
then w'ashed and again pounded for tiiree da\s. ; 
1 he fibre is now^ made into flat cakes call^*d (cliakli.) 
and dried in the sun. It is again pounded first in j 
a dry state, and then after being welted once more 1 
it is washed and pounded. At this stage tiie lougli 
pulp is mixed with old taut and old paper, ( 10 
seers) and the whole pounded togetlier tor two da\s, 
and then washed. After this the pulp is ready for ■ 
the tank. I 

The cost of paper of this kind, is as above stated, ( 
Rs. 3-4 and ittakes 4 months to make two reams, > 
worth Us 5, so there is a profit of Ue. 1-12 for tlse 
prisoner's labor. 98 men are employed as before : j 
3 pie is the profit per man. | 

The paper does not sell well, nor is it strong, but 
breaks w hen folded. 

574-^ — [10156]. Paper from plantain fibre, 
^itli a specimen of the plantain leaf fibre 
employed — G ljbat Jail. 

This paper is made of — 

Plantain stems, 20 seers, lls. 0 4 0 

Old taut and paper, 20 „ „ ISO 

... 80 „ ,,129 

... 4 „ ,,010 

Miscellaneous, „ ,,063 

Total, 3 6 0 


Tlie plantain is rut up and pounded much a«5 before, 
with a Might difference a^i to the time required f'»r 
^uuuuiiig, as the fibre is more eusil} reduced to pulp. 


The coat is Rs 3 6, and the result 2 reams, worth Ua. 
6, and it takes only li month to make .'^othe profit H 
are Ue 1-10, and only 68 men art* emplo>ed;» tbe 
profit of labor of prisoners is 4 jue per man. 'I'he 
pajiel* is not ^ et in use and was made tbi uii experiment. 

675 — [510150J. Blotting paper — R a\\ ul- 
Jail. 

This paper, as al^^o tliat from Gujrat (10161), ia 
very well made, and almost eipinl l«» Kuropeaii 
blotting paper It is hoWi*\t..r rather tliu*k<-r, ami not 
so hott and hihnlous. It coiihists of rat iter a fine 
class ol native ]).il)er, left misi/ed, luit Mnttotheil and 
d_\ed ])iiik with kussuniba (satlluwer). 'ilie Gujrat 
price is 5 annas a quire. 

576. — [10109], Paper made from tlio 
fibrcof iiiaize.aiid uftbe S^fryham fnn haratvm 
ur Chinese sugar-cane. Mu, 13. Powlll. 

The leaves and sheaths of tl»e jdant Meld a fihri* 
from w lilt h jia])er c.in he made, and is used \eiv 
lartrely in Austria, The sample exhibited was 
only experimentallx . I do not kmtw where it waa 
made, probiibly at one of the Jails, f\/i J, 

577- L 11010] Kasliim'i 1 [lajicr. Lahork. 

'Ihis beautiful paper, tlie best of all nwtixe nmnu- 
factures. can be pun basexl cxerxxxhere It is in grout, 
demand for making manuscript mpifs i,f all tho 
more valued antliors ; it is ai.>fr used fur cenipbnient»ry 
lettersand p<ditc cf)rrc‘'punden('o amongst nati\es gen- 
erfdly. It is distinguisheil bx it*, fine gloss and poli«!i, 
its evenness and freedom fur tlaxxs, also b\ jla whito 
wa\-like color and «pi»euraiK'e. 

578. — [ ] Several qualities of paper 

froinKafclimir, HisHiGHyEssTHE^lAHARiJA. 

1. “ Dali !Mnsliti,*’ 

2. lio.-bami ’’ 

3. “ Sadar ju.” 

j Some of tlicse smh as Pah MuMiti, r^fer 
I to the si/,e of the slieels — \i/ , so many baiol bru««I, 

! (dab) ttii (luu^ht) hand, — paper ten hand« 

broad. 

j 579 — [10111]. Series of gold oinament- 
I ed papers. Laiiouk. 

lb»-se papers are f'T complinirntary letters or 
^•Kharitas." Tbe\ n-nally have a g<dd and colored 
ornamental border, and are prepareU I'V baud labour 
oil Kashuu'ri paper. 

The varieties are — 


* Pounding at the Jhandar 13 days ^ 3 men 
per diem, •... ••• 

Wa'.hing at 5 days ^ 3 men, ... ^ 15 

sizing. ... ~ ^ 

polishing, ... ‘ • ••• ~~ ^ 

Paper making, — ^ 

Total, 68 
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*‘Zar fishan,” (>prinkleil with gold all over). 

“Tikli dar,” hiuiiiyr J'pols or tluwered sprigs in gold 
paint arranged over the paper. 

A letter writteu on this paper is placed in a large 
envelope of brocade with gold etnbroiderv, or of <doth 
of gold, the strings of which are then closed and 
se.iled wMth a hugh solid tnass of Nealing wax hearing 
the seal of the llaja or dignitary sending the letter. | 
'I he letter is soinetnne- still fiirtlier enclosed in u hag ; 
of w'hite net, which is called Dnlniiyan ” >everal of i 
these v\t*re exhibited from Lahore by i’AJfOlT i 
AliM’Uia. 


580 . — [1039]. Coloured papers. Rawal 

Pi>Di Jail. 

These papers were also exhibited from several other 
Jails 'i'hey consisted of the ordinary native paper 
colored pink with safflower j yellow w'ith turmeric; 
blue with indigo, and various otlier mixed colors. All 
the summons of the District Criminal Conrtsare printed 
on yellow paper, and warrants on lilac, so these 
papers are in some demand. Colored papers are mueh 
used by natives for making fancy lanterns used 
at festivals, and at this they are very expert. The 
lanterns are made up of bits of talc, colored paper, &c , 
the frame work being of slips of bamboo, or rarely 
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DIVISION III. 

Fibrous Manufactures, otuur than Fabrics, 

Ik this? department not much novelty, and very little elegance is (lis])]ayed ; hut there 
are many articles which are extensively useful and extensivtOy traded in, whuli come under 
this Division The materials which principally conic into uao fur these manuiact ure^ are — 

1. Straw. 

Dib. ” the Biilrusli. ( Ttjpha eh'plianiin*i ). 

The leaves of the Palm. ( Flavuix ,siflvt\<f ri^ ). 

Leaves of the Dwarf Palm ( Ghaiwcrop'^' HitcJnayja ). 

Slips of Bamboo, ( B aruiulinarea ami .4 uttlis ). 

Tiie sheaths of the tlower-stalk, and aloo the flower-stalk itself, (’f 
Saccliarum mv.nja. 

Besides these, tlie materials for making string rope Ac . hotli in tln.^ hills and plains, arc \*>ry 
varied; every tree or plant that has a iVore, or known to the [>eople uf the jdaces wlicic ii 
abounds, can be occasionally pressed into service 

581. [ ] Matting of the Rush — Typlix elrphxnfnvx. Chatai’' — Lah<»i:k. 

This is the best and most durable kind of matting made in llie phn^ia, and is vc»>n m 
all houses. When dry, the Hag or reed, is Hat, tougli. and jdi.ible ; the mat i-' mado xouf tl.-in'j' 
on the principle of a ^'durree.” A long pole, the hivadtli ot the intended mat. ptoforatod with 
a series of lioles about an inclt apart, tlirongli theso hn]r'< a numhor ol paralhd Imos ut 
string uiade of 'inunj* are pinssed, lonning wlnit would be the v *}> <>1 an oidmai\ iaiipc 
Till.-: we6 belli- stretei.ed out to its full len-lb, is uttiirhrd to a i...le or bun, boo at oue ; 
and the otiier end of the stiin-s are ^uitberod iii tuo- or tlin e- and l.i^tr-in d olf ..n a roiv 
of iiegs. The workmen now sit down on the web. and eoinm. iiee at o„e ei,.! uitb llm ni^i.. .s. 
twining them in and out, and over and under the inunj string, to, ■mm- tl,e «eb. in .-lol „ 
weaving. The beam witli the liole.s can uf course be mo\ed tmlbrr look a- 1b.- w..ik 
progres.ses, and tiie web is bv this nieaiis kept linn and tint lln i irnhm .u. n. ... on .1 ami 

wcdl beaten with a wooden mallet, n i.icb makes them tbit as n .di as pliabl,- f,.r tin.- n.-.n m- 

process. The aides of the mat are fiiiislmd oil' as the pmecs- -...-s on. by c.ll.M.tmg tlie lonif 
end.s kito little buiicdies, .and then tuining one uud. r tin- otlmr. una-l, lorn,, a b.m,' sort, 
of plait at the edges of tlie mat; the e,.U of tin- mat am s, .mvd 1-, lacmg s-.-un up u„b 
long stitches of double tiuinj stiiiig 11 tlie mat is u.dl m.n c. -t nn -i b m. i .i. ti. . .i.n 

striated surface, of a liglit lirown color I b.ne seen tin.m ■ ' m I, to 

supersede the use of a cari>et- d iu*y arc gi imvAUs um: 1 u.i i- . .1 ' .i.uc rr f -np^^t ou 
account of the floors wiiieli aie iwually ot pucka or lime phuai. Ihc [uice ut ..ulii inaLlii)^ 
is abotit Rs. 12 pei 100 square yards. 

582. [ ] Matting of the Paha leaf. 

This .'species is almo.st as much u-cd a> the former f^v a th 
leaves 
cut down, 

piece of gmootb, ibifc. and very tough Ho)-<\ oi a pa.c o c . . 

if, or may be ^plif up into ii)ie pieces, accurhiug t .. tlic w eik * q i rt 


'1* cloth ; hut the fihroii- Hat 


.c.iiii.3 .-.i/uviv*? inniw.-u .... ^ . 'It* 

, t-r , a • f . li.rnil t'uK iivdlap- HU'iwua-ki-t'i 1 tie hmg leal JS 

eaves are aUo split and made up into n.mLl*i<u) . i , i . > 

w 1 1 1 ^ .. w rUu .utr.d uud-iih (»r ^^uk ; t*ach h^Hct thus lorms n 

mt down, and side leaflets are torn on ine Ct^utiai i 1 1 1 i • 


ncl f’lP he utilized as it 

It. 
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Flv-tiaps are frequently nia.le of Lundies of the leaves split up Into fine shreds, and 
becurecf on a wooden handle*; for this purpose al^o some kinds of ^n-asses are used. 

The mat. of date leave, are not made like the Mib ' mat, on a foundation of string, 
but art lormed of an intcrkieement of long narrow leaves, and finished off at the 

end with tlie aid of string, being stitched round the sides — niuiij string is not used 
f.^r thi. [jurp'ise, but “ san ” f Cvotohirat ), 

'file tans and baskets are made on a similar j)rinciple, only the work and tlie 
dip. n.' d are liner, and greater care i, taken in finishing off and cutting the projecting ends, 
uhicli ai e ('arefiiliv turned in. 

d'h *>“ date pnlni leaf mats, &e , are only m »de in district- where the trees grow. In 
the put- < f the provinee, as fer as the iJerajat, the tree abounds, and there we liave 

the.** uuiuufaetur* s m the greatest excellence. 

583. [ ] Matting of the* Chauuf^voiis Ritcliiaia, from Peshawur, Kohat, etc., Paffa’^ 

I'lice mat- are made from the CIu(}juero 2 >Sj which is indigenous in the Salt Range and beyond, 
in lla/.aiM, re.-hawur, Ihmnoo and AVaziri.-tan d'he leaf is more fan shaped tlian the date 
j>alm. and fainlli ir to all who lias seen tlie Pahnetto leaf ; hut it has no stem to speak 
of. 'fhe llower ri-es from a tall thick stalk covered by a number of overlapping, scaly 
spatlie-, on thi- tin* flow ei diead ri-es covei’etl with brandies. TiiefioW’ers wdien they burst forth 
arc lik>‘ t ho. e of other palm-;, small colourless fleshy bells^ growdng in clusters on tlie ends 
of the little liranches of the fiower stalk The fruit is a round, hard stone or berry, wdiich liangs 
at the end of tin* hranehes of tlii. stalk, and is used to make rosaries. Tlie local name 
(m ihi-litu) of the plant is ‘Miiazare ” ami in SiiiJh Plis 


l‘h*oni Pe.hawur 1 have rt*(*eived the foil )wing account: — 

^ ."'^m x.tii mattimg is made fri>m the smaller and more slender strips of the patta/’ 
and where a partit-uhirly fine kind i>; not ohtaimahle, tlie object is gained by splitting up the 
larg.'r patta into .lips of the reipiired nrcadtli. Matting is made both at Peshawur and 
I\ohat, i'lit u. Hilly ot a eoarse kind The finest and most expensive is that obtained from tlie 
Po.'Iha. and made by ^lohmands and Otmaiikhails in the hills ; those of Pindyali are 
loeall V i for tlu*ir cxqeTtiu'ss in this u'ork. The prices vary according to quality, the 
smoother sm-t. being somcwliat expensive. 

Jhi.k' l. are made of tlie finer matting, and tlicy sell at from 4 to 20 per rupee. A 
.iiiooth matting, ii.nally about 4 or 5 feet long by 2 or 24 feet broad, sells for a rupee 
it <*t the verv h/.t ; and tlie eoarser kinds vary in prices, some even selling as cheaply as S, 12, 
and eviui 2tt pl.-ecs p^r rupee 

Tiie inat.< are very neatly made, are compact glo.-;ey, and c>f a pale yellowish or drab color; 
they me manufaeinn d on the ...une [jiinciple as tin* date mats, but c m he readilv distir ^uislied 
by their .nT*enh>r texture and -rmiOthiiH.s F.ui- and -imill mats fiom Peshawur arc largely 
i.n. I'-l into Lahore and otin.*r nhiee. where the Patta i- not found. 


584- ~ ^ Bi.kefs and other vessels of Patta — B un-xoo. 

xe-y ;uv nia l,- of the th.' la-t. l.tit evliibit a peculiarly neat and solid 

texr.ne Midix,. the .„t ‘rla.'ir.L' of tl.e niat^ They look as if construfted of a series of smooth 
rin-.< ■■lo'ii..^ ■■.nnp .uTly ..i,.. ov..|- tli e other Tiwy are made doubtless upon a foundation of 

* il 'vl-'v I’ilTju. Plant?, p. 025 . 
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circular riba, woven over with very fine slips of patta. Some of the articles were in the form 
of flat dishes; others of baskets ; and some were made round mouthed like “ lotas ” and I'haras. 
585. [ ] Chicks — Lakohe and Gujrvt. 

These are of two kinds : one a fine close meshed sort, snitaMe for window*;, and the other of 
stouter uiaterial and more open, suitable for encl'*'*lnuc vorandalw. The forin-T are made of 
thin strips of bamboo, which are strung together upt ii loin^itudinal sTrin^^s, each strip of 
bamboo bring left at a little distance from the other : the wliole U painted i^reen, and hound 
round the edge with cloth. Hung before doors they keep out fiies, and yet admit light 
and air. 

In the Lahore museum are two Chinese chicks made of *^0100 kind of small grass 
stalks. These are of exrpiisite fineno'^s, ami lav su[iorlor to the best (“hicks made hero. Ihc 
best and finest bamboo chicks 1 have seen wore made in the Gujrat jail. 

The large chicks for screening verandahs are cither of stout parallel >lips of bamboo 
strung on longitudinal strings ; or else made of tlie long glossy ilower-stalks of tlie munj, 
Succlianim miaija, which are strung parallel to each other in the same way. II tlie stalks 
are not long enou^^h for the whole breadth of the scieeu, tlie ends ot two UiC spliced, and the 
iiece.ssary string pa.ssed through thus 


586. [ ] twine, &c., Lahohe, Gugatra, (and/a^^/w ). 

This grass, Saccharum munja, may be seen growing everywhere in tall masses or tufts of 
narrow green leaves, from the centre of which, at the end of the rainy season, the tall fiower- 
stalks with their graceful featherv flowers rise. It springs up readily wl,ere it can get a little 
moisture, by road'sides or river sides, and indeed anywhere. In some places it c-vers wholo 
tracts and ‘the sale of it is verv productive. The leaves themselves ( contrary to the op.mon 
of one author) are quite useless for all purposes except thatching, for they are rough, and cut 
the hand if rudely grasped. 

The useful part is the flower stalk ( called A-.7 '».x'): the long hanging sheaths and spatho 

coverincr this are carefully removed, and these when slirexlded up fine, form the material called 
“Bdu-munj ” for string making. The glossy flower stalk, as high up as it remains of a uniform 
thickness, is cut to make chicks as before described, while the taper, ng top of the st.alk is cut 
Off for another purpose, viz. ■. to form “sirki.” These smooth tlnn stalk ends are placed side by side 
forming even sheets of stalks, and then are all (at the thick*>r ends) kept together iiy being 
bound along with grass edging, which keeps the whole piece firm together- the other ends 
taper off to their natural points. These mats or pieces of roofing can now be utilized = they are 
often set up pent house like, tied to a bamboo, to shelter a cart and keep the contents dry; 
^ or thor are laid flat over the roof beams of a room, piece overlapping piece ; on the top of 
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iliU He the other materinb of a flat roof, tiles, earth Jtc . Tliis way of roofing is of course 
strange to Knglir-li idL*as, hut is too liiiniliar to an Indian to need description. 

The thin part of the eulm is in some places calh‘d till”. Inside the culm is a pith 
calltMl “khii” or ‘Mvhnl,’’ which is eaten in the ]\Iii/atfargarh district. The tops of the grass as 
it comes into llower aie given to cattle to increase the milk. 

There are several trrasses which, in general appearance, somewhat resemble the 8, mvnja^ 
and are sometimes mifttakuii idr it ; but S, miinja is far the largest in siise. The thi'ce species 
are — 

8iicc]ia}inn sara 

8acchanini sponfaneim. 

Sacchdvum mimja. 

The fii-'it rcrd \ kaita. hut md of a good (piality, for this purpose the culm requires 
to he suutkfd, and diird up, ulileh turns it brown. 

'I'ln* spnntiff}r}nn i< the of .SaU'^krit writers, and is known by its beautiful wavy 
featherv il<o\er-^ of >ilky w liitenes'^. 

Tlie (Jngaira dn^trlct had (piite a large cidlection of articles ingeniously \vorked from the 
till, or fine iippiM* stalk ot the munj. 

Tiu'.e wtM-c often worked over in ]daees with jiatterns of colored worsted, and 
adorned wlrli ^hrlls ( eowrie^ ) sewn mi to the borders. Tliere was as a fan, or Panka ; ’'a 
move- call ('1 ij.” U'^L'd tor winnowing gram ; severiil baskets called “ riiachhiP’ or “ Khawa ; ” 
tm* lattt'i* used t-u' holiling (“ottoii Dt the munj fibre there w’as a large net called Tangar,’^ 

to Indd hhn-i‘t or chopped >tr.uv wlimi transported from one place to another. Another 
article is eallo<l “ Chinka/’ and a[ip* ar- to he a kind of stiing or net in w’hich to carx'y plates 
i>r crockciw . The p-'itrr's knot icplaccd here by a thick ring of rope fur the liead, is exhibited 
utuh'r the name of “ Indavi/’ Some mats of munj, used for sitting on, and also for spreadin<y 
out gram to dry Ac. are shown under the names “ Kliin ” and “ Plri.” 

The ^tring of munj is easily made: the tliin slip> are first of all w'etted, one end made 
firm to a '^ort of w*tughi or bobbin, and tbc fibre i^ twisted w'itb the fingers, the bobbin at the 

• •nd >pir ning with it and keeping it ^tralght : as tlie string is thus twdsted, it is w'ound on 

t ) the .stick or ret'l wiiicli the o[jeiator hold- in ’ni- hand. Wiieii the damp fibre dries it retains 
t!)o twi-t, and evince^ no desire to open out. Rope is made in the same way, only of several 
strands of string and then twi-;ted together till it forms the required gauge. In the Rukhs* 
where tlio munj ahoumU, it is cut and purchased in a peculiar manner. Four persons join 
togetluTon purpo-e to buy up all the munj cut in a certain place, the four men get a lot of 
c.H, |i*-« armed with short <ickies or datiis, and go out to cut the munj stalks, Each joint- 
; ur<‘]ia'-er’> share of the wh *le quantity cut is represented by so many ‘Matris or ‘sickles ' 
Sunp.-..<!ug forty mnu are employed, all the d.n 's cutting will be put up into 40 bundles and 
rheowtervle* has 10 sickle-, will take only ten, and the man who has 20, will take his 
2'j huiidie.-. and so on. paying tiie coolies accordingly. 

4 he enmmon ropc'^ ii-ed for agricultural purposes are made in the rudest way. A long 

bumllc of the fiiuo i- made fast to a tree, and the fibres rudelv twi.sted on till a lono- 

*■ o 


♦ Ifiicti of wait« Uu'i covered with trees, ‘scrub’ ur firewood. 
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loose rope is attained. A man then fastens a stick to the other end, holU out tin.* rope 
at full length, and twists the stick lounJ and lound till iIjc whole iihr*‘ i> .lulv twisted 
up ; he then secures each end of the rope, and the op(MatioM i> iiiii.shed ()tl>er n'pt - are 
exhibited made of san — (Croiolaria juncea), and pi'epared with th<* aid of a rude maeiiiue 
described under Class XXIX s. v, ‘ JinphMnent> of the rope-tw ihter or Uas.Ni-bal ’ 

Sunkokra, I’atsan, {^Hihi<cus cannahinus.) 

This is made into a gov>d ro[)e, us its tlhic of great length, it !.'• stionir tlian ‘san * 
The Lahore Central Jail sent a door mat made ol tulis of this lihre ; and some d\«d to sliew 
that the fibre will take a color. Xeatiy all the Jails make a protit hv manuiaet unnir 
coarse netted bags of ‘ saiC string ; these are in e<nnimjn use at all ticasurits ti* h>dd i npocs, 
1,000 in each. 


587 - Cotton royea. — Tliese are principally 

made for punkah ropes. Ac , being an even 
and finished rope, wdiich is twisted of two oi 
more colors for the sake of appearance 

588 . Hope of the Palm spat he. — ifuzAF- 
rAUGAun. This is almost peculiar to the south- 
ern districts. The central hr.inch ot the palm 
Phoenix sylvestris, comes forth enveloped in a 
shroud consisting of an interlacement of Hhre 
this, when separated, is converted into ropes 
The reticulum is called “ Kabal.” 

589 . Pope of the Palm leaf. — Tliis is 
called Patta-ka-rassi. 

590 - Pope from the bail: of the Beliul. 
Hushyarpur. Kang r a, Ac. — Greivui oppn^ 
eitifolia. This is common on the lower hills, 


as Kan repe in the plains J'he haik fioin wliieh 
it IS made, is the inmost h.uk of the tne. 

J It i'> n<)t unlike tlie liussiau ha*." ( t ganh-ners, 
wdiiedi is derived horn the JJmc or Limlen- 
. tree ( y'ilia ) 

j Several s])* (nes of rope pr* paref] .■»«• rnro'^it or 
1 toi xli'lnt tin- tiln e. ln\e },. .Ml in< in n .u.'ii m V..lim o 
1, I 1\, >ul) I liiKs K to wliifli tilt* roiultT m 

reft ricl lur piuti<u].irs 

I 590 — [ ] Suaw Ilats made 

I at the Central Jail, Lmiokk. 

I '1 his. is ;i mov br.uu h of in.ninfurt nre intrfH]Mre<l 
' by l^r. (jir,i\. Very <reOitMi.le bat-., ni "-r-at 
I \ariety, \\pre ^ont To ihe F\lnbitinn We b.oi white 
i straw, and bia<-k. aUo mixed, and faney chip, and 
I stiiiw plaited up w itli vt U et ; nbo ctra w dig) m .in 
' and utbur 5irtioU‘>. tin* wurk of the nn^onerH. 1 be 
bluck straw is obtained b^ (Utniig. 


The fibrous samples in the Exhibition were examined by the Jurois, one of whom 
undertook the class of paper, and the other the remaining fibrous fabrics : their repoits are 
here printed. The former jury alone furnished a detailed report, the latter jury supplied the 
liat of prizes awarded. 
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VIII.— FIBROUS MANUFACTURES. 


DUtl id or Locality* 

Frlze ialcsr* 

Description of Article* 

^liidhoporc, 


... 

Tat or Canvas, 

Kaiigra, 


L. E. Committee, 

Tat bags. 

Gujrut, 


... 

Bo., 

Multan, 


Multan Jail, 

Canvas, 

Lahore, 


Central Jail, 

Flax Canvas, ,,, 

Gugaira, 


... 

Ditto 

Lahore, 


Jail, 

Door mat, 

Lahore, 


Jail, 

Door mat of munj rope, 

Dehra Dhun, 


Jail, 

Aloe fibre, and 

fabrics, 

Lahore, 


Jail, 

Hemp and other ropes, 

Kaiigra, 


L. E. Committee, ... 

Fine twine, 

Bunnoo, 


Dy. Commissioner, 

Mats and fans, 

Pesliawur, 


L. E. Committee, 

Fans, ,,, 

Lahore, 


Hira Xand, 

Ditto ,,, 

Guj ran walla, 


L. E. Committee, ... 

Ditto, 

D. G. Khan, 


Mohandi, 

Ditto, 

Peshawur, 


L. E. Committee, ... 

Floor matting of Patta, 

Lahore, 

... 

Central Jail, 

Straw hats, 


Medal* 


1 
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REPORT ON MISCELLANEOUS MANUEACTUUES. 


PAPER. 


Jury 


Mr. A. M D.ilL.s. 
Mr li. IVwell. 

Liilla Kunliya Lull. 
T. W. Mercer. 


Maj or J. E Cr«Tcr<'ft. 
General VanCurtlaiidt. 
Mr. T. II. Thomtuii. 
Mr. C. V. Elliot. 


j\Ir. W. P. Woodward, liepovtcr. 

The pnper ukkIo in this country hy tlie natives is of one kind only, * hut f)f several 
vja.iiitiLft — all aiv ho\s ever thicker, heavier, and coar.-ser, tliau the counuoiiest de-^'Ciiptiou 
of En^dish paper. 

It i.^ impossible now to determine e'^actly when or by whom pajier inakint^ was first 
introduced into liidia Xativo l^i^torian'^ are silent on the subject, as they are on most 
interc'tinix and material qnc-timis ; hut it \\on]<l not lie far from the tinth to fi.x the 
date some time between the lOih and llth eenluiiesA I> . or cont« mporaneous w ith tfie 
invaMon of Hindustan hv tlie Mo>leins. That it was not brouglit heie beioie that, the 
following facts would appear to put htwond doubt. 

It is well known that the art of making paper from cotton was flouridiing in Cliina so 
early as the 2 nd century of the Cht i.^tian era. A coininereial intercourse exi.'^trd then, and 
for some time previously, between China and India, ami India and Eumpe. vAo Ki:ypt. Put 
paper of cotton was not known in Eurojie till about the t 9th century, when it wa.- introduced 
into the southern countrie.s by the Aiahs, who. it is recorded, found a huge manulaetory 

of this paper at Samarkand, wlien they conr|oered Biikharfi. It was by tlie same route that 
the silk worm, thonoh at an earlinr date, wa- introduced into Europe from Cliina. If then, 
it be supposed that paper making was known in Hindu-tan iiefore the rise of the Mo^lera 
power, it is unaccountable wliy it was md cairied into Europe at a very inucli eailier period, 
seeing tlie intimate intercourse tiiat existed between the countiies. 

Tlie above idea is also favwed by the fact tliat all the private manufacturer? to be met 
with now are Mahommedaus.-a Hindu paoer-mak* r hping unknown. Caste ohjeciions 
would also have been an invincible ditlieuU;^ to the Hindus initiating an exprriment 
of this kind. 

It is iK-lioved timt previnus to thf i„tn-..lnOi.sn of paper, tlie leaves and l.ark of trees, 
tlie palm and plaiitaiii-aiid especially tlie “ Mn.jpatr and talpatr,"— were used for 
writimr on IVrliaps also Papyrus was bromrlit from Ejrypt. for it used to l.e made into a 
kind of p«per in small slieets. formed by the tbin fibrous membranes of the ,.lant bein^ 
stripped off and pre-^s-d tocrotlier. The ii^e of vellum ( calf-skin ), or patchmciil, (sheep skin;, 
as usedin Eunipe.may he'seen in tlie ease of Mohammed.an M.S.S. intheCeibi Mosque 

Wiiether intro, bleed from Cbiiia. or by the Modems on. or subsequent to. the inva.don of 
Milimfid of Ghazni in the lOtli century, it appears certain that such as was the process of 


• Made enlv from inferior kind, ef flav and hemp, called tat. 
t See Hallaiiib Middle Age^ aud larbr’s .Mc-deru Europe, and Bolerstou’e Disqnifition on India. 
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jjrimif.fturo at the time it was introclaced, so it cotititmes to tins clay. There is of course 
c\.'rv allow afh‘»? to lie made in re^pt'ct of the non-improvement of the apparatus, on the score 
of’an ah*»nrice (*f the in\<“nfivf talent in the matter of machinery, and the cheapness of 
1 ibi>r not niakni*^ thi^ a necei'^itv ; hnt what Is remarkable, is the non-improvement of the 
dn>,(.M iptioii of paper ami the non-ntiUzation of the variety of raw materials whieli abound 
in tlie eonntj\, a> it ]ia> l^eeii tlioui^ht that there i-s not a country on the surface of tlie globe 
wlii<'li l^ moK* H'hipted, fi-oni tlie nature and vaiiety of its indigenous, as well as cultivated 
plants, tt) N ippfv .m aim iuhuite <piantity of raw material for the manufacture of textile 
f.d*rt-''<. ofi^PMi div'T^nv .iiid commercial value, and from the I'efuse of which alone we have the 
meaii'j of manu f.iet paper Be-idt'S, there are innumerable fibres which, from their 

roii^»*ne>> ami ^horriie-s of staple, ai'e un^uited for weaving purposes but still are eminently 
lor tiie [onp '>f* ot’ p.iper niakmg. 

'I he pioCf’'.*; of mat! UKi'-t ure is as fi>lh>w : — 

The mateiml leniti:: het>n pro -ui-ed, the manufacturer proceeds to reduce it to a state of 
pulp T 'll mail eU (he ta^ is cut n’> into 'im-dl fraurnieuts by means of a common axe. after 
nlueh 1* j- thi > a n mt > a vat ma l • 'if hrlek'S, L'’onerally fonr fe<a ileep seven in length and 
six tn I'MMdfh In the hott.eu of this vat at one ?*ldo of its lesser diameter, is imbedded a 
lar-.^'* hloek of sf .ni\ p-i>Mired froai tie* hi'd^ of rivers ; these vary m size, hut are lor the most 
part tw'» fe *f t'r. »ad i'V fair fert I mi:, and one arid a half to two f‘t‘t in depth. A portion of 
water, -nflii emt t*) vvcl the whole ina^s, i.> then ♦ulded, ami it is now subjected to tlie process 
of p >!indii'i: 

This IS etfeefed by means of the f)lhn\ini:: apparatus, viz : — 

A i>e:ua m nle <.f h.lo'il uo.hI ten fi'nt m Irngtii. and nine itu*!.. s in hre.nlth and thiekness, 
into onn ton! .^fulmdi i-ti\elan ip'-firiit lonml pn'ec of wood or | e-.t]e fonr fet t in length and 
imie in* h*'^ in di om t»’r. and houn 1 at the 1 )wer end with iio:t , on ttie under surlaee rd this 
pestle, two t.-e:h, oi 1 at i 1 "T heat • 0**'. a* in>''rted, ma le ol iron and ['Iieei paiailel each other; 
tin's * me.jsit!^' file hv tim e and a lialt iiiehes I'eiir ieet troni t m* pe-tle en\l ol the beam is 
driven ar nmd pn-e’ wo^d I'.^djt thriMU^di ; thi^ i^ '.'i]>poTted on two iioteheil up-rights driven 
tirndv into tlie uriouml. and forms the fnlerum on whieb tlie h-.er nn>\es 

'File power i" applied five feet trom the fulernm. and tlie space througli whicli the end of 
the ].'ver tiaveises is eii:’nteen inches 

ft is w ekel hv '•ix men thre-' on eaeh si.le The lever is depress'^d bv the men gimul' 
taoe.ni^lv aprfii ini.: one }oot I'm tiie h-'un. and fite toree is deliv-^red at the pestle, ami bv their 
sud hm’v tak'UuT their fe -t olF an 1 m tins way th * woik proi'eeds Two men sit in the bottom 
of tne V it. an 1 fee] in fh^ esr r.lr \e . in sniail ipidities b^*t\v^•>*n tiie he, iters and the block 
fivrnu'ilv nvntn-ned lids p mndm;^ operation is carried on for three days snecessively. 

Th*' sr-iT 1^ ?hon washed an 1 thi-d, and expound to the snn for three or four days. It is 
now retureel i,^ the vat. and inas a'id*»] to it lt >0 p' unds of ‘’^nyii/’ a very impure sub-carbon- 
ate ofsotla and dO r-oundls of slaked lime, moistening with water at the same time, and 
mixnu: ''cH together 

It is row h jv^ea for eii^ht days more, washed, and dried in the sun as at first ; then sayi 
ami hme aide i ui the ^^amo .piant.ti-js, 1 eaten f.'r eigf t days, driul, and exposed as before ; then 
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60 pounds of sajji is added and 25 pounds of lime ; again beaten till fine enough, which is 
generally three or four days ; then \va>hed, and put into tlie pa[)t*r making vats. Washing 
the pulp is performed as f()lU>w : — It is j)Ut into eartlien vtB>els nUnds, iit a rl\er side if 
possible, and trodden with the feet, adding from time to time fresli water ; then tlirown into a 
sheet tied at the ends round the waists of two men ; they take this into the middle of the 
stream, and allow the running water to pa^s through the slu‘ct (not over it), ^haking at the 
same time the pulp to and fro ; this constitutes the ])rocess of ch*ansing Tlie pulp is now 
considered ready to ho made into paj»er ; this is acciimplishetl in the fidlowing luantjcr, pie- 
inising that four vats are oiinsidered the proper complemeut to one heating machine. U'hc vats 
are four feet s(|uarc, and also four feet in depth ; tliey are filled witli i h*an waiter, and a quan- 
tity of the pulp is iilaccd on a space at the right hand of the spot on whieh the paper maker 
squats; he breaks this pulp up with his hands, and with an earthen cup ad(U wat'*r from thn 
vat, with which he washes portion of the pulp into it, this operation goes on until all tin* pulp 
is got into the vat. Ho tlien with a long bamboo diligently stirs it about in the water, giv- 
ing a striking motion everv now and then to break up any larger pf>rtions ; aft<T tins lias been 
continued for about an hour, the l>ulp is allowed to settle <lown in the vat ; the bea\i('r paitj- 
cle.s of course reach the bottom first, and leave all the finest of tlie pulj) up[»ermoBt. \\ beu 
this i.s effected, the paper maker then puts two bamboos in a longitudinal directum Iroin the 
front of the vat aero--- tin- top. lie tlicii tak‘> a barre<l franu- of wood, upon wlm li he jmtu 
a screen or clack mH<le ot tine gra^i, living two pi.'c*-- o** \\. ol at tiic sides to regulate t'he 
breadth of the paper, its length Indng determined by the length of the chick : the iwual sizo 
is tw'entv two inches long by ninottM*n broad. lb* takes bold of tliis frame in both hands, 
and after passing it frequently acro,-s the water, to bring nj» sonm of tlie foilp, be dips it 
vertically into the vat, and then brings it into a lioi-i/ontal po-itiun on a levr] with the water. 
He moves the frame gently to and fro so as to sprea«l the pulp equally ; rai-es it, and again 
dips it into the pulp, repeating the same process a^ at fir^t ; lu* then raise? it. and put- a bamboo 
liorizontallv across the two longitudinal onolormeily mentioned, and re-<ts one end of the 
frame on this, in an oblique direction, the other edge being placed on tlie side of the vat ; 
the superabundant water thus is allowed to e^caj>e, and after rcnuAing the t^^o small 
pieces of wood from the screen, be turns downi the top of it a little, so a- to taciiitntc the 
separatioii of the sheet, and puts it down flat on the space at bis bide from wliere tlie j)ulp 
was washed into the vat In tliis wav be goes on laying <»ne sheet on the top ef tlie other 
w'ltliout anv intermediate cloth or substance of «any knul, until lie has got t'jn quires made, 
or a (Jadi,” consisting of 240 sheets ; tliis generally takes him the whole da\ to au•om]•]]^b. 

This heap is pressed by mean< of a board about two third® the breadtii of the paper and 
twice its length, two men ad<ling their w^ught to thi-. 1 lie board is fir&t placed at one side, 
ami tlie moisture as far as possible expre-se<l. and then it i- removed to tlie other side of tlie 
dipper surface. It is now allowed to remain all night, and in the morning the i»roces? is repeate<l. 

This is all that is thought «uflicient before the paper is dried. Drying is accompli-bed 
thus each slieet U.siij>arate(l, and spread by a bru-h upon *wall wbicl. has be*^-)! madebinootii 
for the purpose. In fine weather tliis is done in the oj>eu air. and then the process is a very 
easy matter, but in wet weather, or during the rainy ®ea®on. it is difficult to get space eiumgh 
to put the paper upon as soon as male in a Imae manufactory ov ing to the time it takes to dry. 
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""t'heti dry, the surface which was in contact with the wall is tolerably smooth, the other 

- t i! rough ; this roughness is rubbed down where most conspicuous, by pieces of burnt bricks. 
T r paper now is ready for sizing. This operation, like all the rest, is sufficiently primitive. 
J'h.* sheets are arranged smoothly in heaps; a size made of wheaten starch is applied with a 
k,i 1 if mop made of rolls of coarse flannel or blanket, dipped into the starch, and passed 
j\-.r llie paper ; it is afterwards hung up on lines to dry. 

’Fhe paper has still to go through another operation before it is fit for use. This consists 
jlij'hing it, which is effected as follows. 

A curved piece of wood, about three feet long and nine inches broad, is fixed firmly on the 
'O’p 'l bavin" its concaved surface uppermost (this is generally made of mango wood). 
;■ 1 ‘ A'orkman leans down on his knees, and takes a cloth slightly moistened with oil. He lays 
I of paper on the wood and passes the oily cloth very gently over its surface; 

h • r’cMi with both hands commence^ polishing it with a piece of common agate 
hi . xhtoue made convex, and generall}^ about two or three incluzS long Tins stone is 
:ii.‘ o- ‘d (Innlv in an elliptical piece of clay, about six inches long, so as to allow a firm hold 
r , d: -n of it with both hands The workman passes this rapidly up and <lown the paper 
,r.. I ‘imMc force until a polish a[)pLMr3 on the surface; lia\ing turned the sheet, he 

p. iii‘ciuc process. Th * pa^i 'r is now folded, sorted cut, and made up into quires and 
0 , 0 t '.o of which make an EI^gh^h ream, Tlie quantity of paper that one man can 
.1 e\[>ort, in one day, i:> live quiios or 120 sheets. 

<i contrast is the result of the present process in Englard, where successive improve- 
■' hare brought the art to such a state of perfection, that a eontiinious stream of fluid 
I’l’’- now pa>''ed round the cylinders with unerring precision, and not only made into 

- ; h it actually drlt‘d, pressed biuooth, and every separate sheet cut round the edges, in the 

i r : a 'c of llv e minute^ ! 

I>i ‘ iu* St rampore maniOactury alone, it is believed, has machinery been employed. In 
'dr .MarNhinan of Serampore inipoj ted one of the famed self acting cylindrical machines 
rL— T' Idonkin A Co , the cehd)ratt^d p,q)er-machine makers. But how this lias Avorked, 

< ■ 1 ^ t ini\e heen the practical results, the outside public do not appear to have been at 
cv I : i.c intonncd. The othcial public are however fimiliar witli what is called Serampore 

• . lade iroiu cotton, which is served out to public otlices. and is used in matters of an 
’ il nature. It answers very well for print’ ng official reports and text books, and for 

. ; ; rp ■^e not rcipunng any lough or frcipicnt handling, as it is far from durable. 

excellent pa]'er is made at Kashmir. It is particulaily smooth and white, and by 

• ^ ‘ >i>ccimen ot the collection exhibited. It is held in high estimation all over the 

‘ ‘’u cspet'ially at native C ourts. and i*. used only for first quality writings and correspondence 

« r., .iiivt‘ I’rinces and Chats. Xotliing is known of the process by which the ]>aper is made 
11 . K < imir, oiving to the extreme jealousy with whicli any communication between the 

r,.. u' • .-turers and natives of the plains guarded. A Kashmiri paper maker is never met with 

: '■ ‘he territory, a.s they can deave it only at their peril, or when bimnd to silence under 

• c.-w-rest penalties But there is no reason to suppose that tlie process is anythin.^ 

• from what it is all over India, the superiority in the texture being unquestionabl^ 
;..e natural abundance ot water and to the use of mills moved by streams, such as 
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existed at Fabriano in the Picenum, and at Colle in Tu'scany, the vat-made paper of \vh:< 
places was pronounced “superb” by the Jury of the English Exhibitinn of 1^51 

Paper making has long been one of the cliief manufactures in Government Jails, as atlhi .. 
ing one very appropriate description of ‘‘ hard-labor, ” and ensuring a maximum <»f pndit boi i 5 , 
minimum of capital. The paper heretofore made has been ot the coarsest kind the n. on 
process and materials being used. But of late yt^ars increased attention has been paid to the* 
subject, and not onlv has the old description of paper been improved in (piality, hut ne w 
materials have been laid under contribution, as the marginal* list indicates, with more or h* - ' 
successful results. 

Tlie great draw'-haeks which exi-t, ajid 
will Continue to exi^t until the sn]>jev; : , 
practically taken up by European ent<‘i ■ i 
is the want of macliinery to cut and b. a’ t) 
pulp fine enough, and of a continno'n ai I 
regular How of water to wa^^h it clean enough. 
The specimens from the Guj-iiit. Jail 
attracted special notice, and there is lu; doul.t, 
that great attention has bec.i paid to the 
subject in this district. In the Uawul Pi::(lc*c 
Jhilam and Sirsa Jails also, great improvement has been made. 

A large and flourishing native manufaetury^ exists in the district of Sealkote, where paper 
known by that name is made of an excellent cpiality. The jury are surpri.sed to find none 
of it in the exhibited specimens, nor from Delhi and Ludhianah, where there are private 
manufactories of no mean pretensions. 

The following is a list of the prizes : — 

I. — Kashmir paper, ^ Special prize, f By Mr. C. Gordon, 

J value IkS. 50. -J Editor Lahore 
( Chronicle. 

II. — Gujrat Series of papers from Dhak root‘d C By Lieutenant 

or Cirichira. Gauni. Plantain leaf and > ^ \ 'o.'> j Nishet. A-^.s^s^ant 

Flax fibre, and Blotting paper, ... ) s. ^ Commissioner. 

III. — Jhilam — For excellence of manufactures 1 3 shares, value Rs ] By Exhiiution Prize 

cleanness and freedom from blemishes, ... f 30. 

IV. — Gujrat — Paper from old rags, ... ) 2 shares value Its. ' 


• Flax fibre Gujrat. 

Dbak root ilo. 

Plantain leaf <io. 

Kafjs (old) Gujrat and IJawal I’indi. 

G.aiitu (old) ho and Jlu luui 

Date leaves bawal Pindi. 

Hhu'-a do 

Daphne .. . Kangra, >iinla, Kanawar, Lahore. 

Dhatiian bark Kani^ra 

Tat (old) Do and Jheiam, 

Madar >irsa. 

H eiup ropes . , do. 

Paddi or waste paper do. 


-r 


20 , 


! By Exhilution Priz 
Committee. 

I By do. 


V. — Sirsa — For application of Madar fibre to 1 
paper making, ... ) 

VI.— Eawal Pindi — For skill in dyeing paper. 


Certificate. 

Certificate. 


AV. P. AVoodwabd, 
£cportcr. 
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CILiA-SS IX. 

APwTICLES OF EMBROIDERY. 

Two brand of art aie involved in tlie manufaoture of gcioda of tliis class. For in 
the first place, the gold and silver lins to he prepared in the form of tinsel, spatigles 
ribbon, thread, &c., before the embroiderers caii use it, and next there is the art of em- 
broidering itself. 

'J'ii ‘ manufacture of the gold thread, &c., will be considered afterwards, under the head of 
Work*^ in the rrceious Metals 

The bulk of gold enrhroidery is done with kal^hatun, or the commoir gold thread — a 
body of silk over wouird with a tliin fiattened wire of gold or silver, as tlie case may he. 
(lold is wound on orange colored or red tilk ; siher on white. The lorrner is called kaldbdfun 
9Uf kh ; the otiior kaJdhdtun sa/ed, 

Ti>erc are two pi in('i{)al kinds of gold embroidery ; one of a solid and rich kind called 
*' kdr-chob ; ’ the other an ordinary and cheap kind of work, being merely a gold thread 
described as ‘‘ tila kar ” or “ kar-cdiikan.” 

G>dd ami silver cinhroidery of the kind called “ kar-chol» ” is prinoif^ally Lii.,d-o eu for la’ge 
and handsome articles, such as cushions of State, elcpliant trappings, saddle clotUs, masnads, or 
carpets spread out before the seats of princes. 

The second kind of embroidery i«* principally ein[>hn'cd in articles of dress, in ornamented 
caps, and in etlgings to garments. Chogalis, or long coats, richly embroidered with gold, 
are worn on State occasions. 

At L>*‘lld a vai icty of other articles of <lress are made up, figured with gold and with 
embroidered b(»r<leis, — ladles’ scarves, “ dopattas, shawls, and \arious otlier articles, especially’ 
of native female attire. Such glittering raiments figure greatly at marriages and other 
ceremonials. 

A number of very elegant articles are prepnred on a foumlation of net or fine muslin, the 
material being merely workeil over with sprigs of tlowers here and tliere Sudi fabrics are 
called ‘‘ hutidar,” and are fiuislied off with a bordering, in which not only embroidery takes 
its place, but fringes, spangles, and pieces ol tinsel polished and sewn on to pro<luce the 
etfeet of jewels, are introduced. Such articles are very brilliant, but are rather outre, and gaudy 
to European taste. 

The embroidery of a heavy and rich character is worked upon velvet or cloth, for the 
purposes of jhuls. or saddle cloths, niasnads, d:c. and which is termed “ Karchob,’* is 
S.> calU’-l the v.'lvet or other nriteriiil to be worked on is, in the first instance, stretched 

srni'oth and titjiit on a wooden Iranie, tehoh). The frame consists of two stout side pieces, 
tlie ends of which are perforated ; into the lioles are inserted the pieces that form the remaining 
hits ot till* traine, tlie»e are mo\eal>l«, aiul held in their places by wooden pegs, and by placing 
the pesjs in one or otlier of a series of small holes in the bars the frame can be enlarged and contract- 
ed at pleasure To the edoes of the cloth on which the embroidery is to be done four flaps of 
stout cloth are next sewn, and th(»fhips are tightly lashed by string to the bars of the frame, 
and stretched till the whole is tiuht. The pattern is in the first place lightly printed or stamped 
on the material witli a wooden carved hlock, as in calico printing, or else is drawn out with 
the hand by a brus h c hare d wit h yellow paint made of liartal or orpiment* and the 

t I «ubM<iuenUy ksroed that this U don* in the way deKribed at the top of paye 99^^ 
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workmen commence by workings over tlie pattern in long stitches of yellow silk or thread, to give 
it body and make it stand out in relief ; over this the g^dd thread is laid dowti and fixed in itu 
place by sewing it down with a fine needle charged with either orange or white silk, according 
as the work is in gold or silver. 

Where a continuous surface of gold is required, the gold tiiread is laid on in consecutive 
l-ows, generally in a herring bone pattern ; and the foundation or cloth being already wtirked, as 
ah(»ve described, witl’. a substratum of yellow tliiead or silk, it is soft and impressible, and 
thus the result is that the pattern appears quilted on. Variety is obtained by quilting some parts 
in higher relief than the rest; and aKo by changing the direction of tlie tbr’cads. Tlie texture 
‘vill be easily seen as well as the method of quilting, by closely inspecting the annexed illustra- 
tion, which represents a ebarjama or saddle cover made at Lahore. 

The bulk of the work being in the ordinary gold thread, the rest is varied by the 
‘occasional introduction of pieces worked over with flattened and waved wires or ribbons called 
nuikesb,” * of bright gold, overlaying one another like the scales on a fidi : a suj)ri.singly rich 
and gorgeous appearance is thus obtained. A most splendid elephant cover was exhibited of tliis 
work: the foundation being velvet the whole of the immense surface was richly quilted over with 
go'd and ^'dver, and finished off with a fringe of twisted gold wire two feet in length ; but the 
beauty of these, wmrks is familiar to every one who has seen a native durbar. 

The value of the embroidery is entirely depemlent on the quality of the gold t]ir<‘a<l 
employed If the silk thread is richly and well covered wdth gold the w'eight is great<*r. and the 
w'oik presents a licher appearance; if the silk thread is only lightly and sparsely Covered with 
gold, and shewing silk between, the work looks j>oi>r. Consequently, when a man commence* 
a work, he always asks what sort of kalabatiiu he is to use ; how many rupees per tolah it is 
to cost ? 

The art of embroidery in this style does not now flourisli. Formerly, in the days of native 
rule and brilliant courts, all sorts of embroideries were in coiotant demand Isiow, in 
British territories, these things aie less in demand, and the manufacture would die out all 
tc'gether, except for the court.i of the native princes that remain, and tlie demands of a 
few' of the w^ealthier inhabitants A few' men are found in the large cities who can work 
well : they never make anytliing except to order, and require an advance to enable them to 
buy materials. 

In Lahore and Amritsar there are only a few shops where tliis work is carried on, and 
even in Delhi, I am informed, there are only about 10 or 12 establishments giving employ, 
ing to about 150 individuals, who are not confined to any particular caste. Tliey begin as 
children to learn. At first, when a ghagird or apprentice goes to an employer, he presents 
his master with a dish of sweetmeats, and is then installed and set to work first in thread 
only ; when he has advanced sufficiently, he pays the master a fee of 20 rupees, and then is 
allnw'ed to w'ork in silk or gold thread, till he is perfect in the art. 

Such e nhroidery as comes into use for ornamental caps, chogahs, and other articles of 
mal^ and female attire, still flourishes, indeed is rather spreading since a number of article# 
for European w'ear are now made for export at Dehli. * 

Th is kind of embroid- ry is much less troublesome then the work called k^rchob, for it 
is all done in one ot^eration w ith the needle charged with gold thread, somtimes plain, sometimes 
'^h iin stitch. The kdrehoh is occasionally employed in embroidering caps, and chogahs. 

• The art of making thia wire which appears thui— deKribod further oa in the hook. 
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In Kashmir, the embroideries are especially beautiful, both in design and execution. 

The Kashmiri embroider)^ reaches its climax in the hand-worked or ‘ amlikar * shawls : 
these have already been to some extent described. 

They also work floor cloths, and table covers and other articles, with great success, 
sometimes introducing figures of men and animals into their work. 

At Ludhiana also, a considerable quantity of work in colored silk embroidery is done, but 
principally for sale to Europeans. Slippers, caps, that are worked on cotton or cloth, or merino, 
grounds, in colored silk, both in patterns of arabesque device, or in leaves and flowers. 

One of the commonest kinds of embroidery is that done on pashmina cloth, usually in silk 
of the same color. This is principally used in making chogahs, and also articles of European 
dress. 

It is best done in Kashmir, whence some very magnificent specimens are occasionally 
seen ; but it is also done with considerable success both at Amritsar and Ludhiana. 

This is in fact a kind of braiding done with silk thread, and in a peculiar stitch. It looks 
rich and handsome, as the work, owing to the thickness of the silk, stands in slight relief on the 
ground material. 

As to pattern, though considerable variety is exhibited, and great intricacy in com- 
bination, yet tlie basis of the design is usually the same. One of the most commonly intro- 
duced form is that pear shaped figure, so often seen in shawls, which is called “saro,” or cypress 

tree, from a fanciful idea of the form of a cypress, — the slender top bent over by the wind 

and is a form something like this — 



This form, more or less elongated, is a ground work of many designs, the spaces being, 
filled up with sprigs of flowers and leaves ; and long curved lines “ dauri ; ” the bordering* 
and edgings are quite conventional and liave various names, according to the idea of form which 

has suggested tlie pattern one of the names are described in Moorcroft’s account of shawl 
weaving quoted previously. 

I am inft»rmed, in Delhi, that the people have no settled rules as to pattern, but describe 
the various forms, as ‘‘ saro^^ and a long pattern having a stem and flowerets branch off, 
e sprigs buti, &c , &c. There is not much originality in design, and most works 
now executed from copies already made; though a clever workman will vary them. 

Moat patterns are merely different arrangements of the irrepressible saro/’ ‘‘ bel/’ and so forth. " 
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The pattern is usually drawn ou paper, pricked out with a pin : this paper beinij 
■titched over the cloth to be embroidered, color — generally yellow orpiinent — is put on over 
the lines of pin holes, and small specks of color penetrate the holes, and mark very sliglitly 
tlie cloth beneath. Tlie embroiderer then works over the marks. In other eases tlio 
pattern ia lightly stamped on the cloth by means of a wooden block charged witli color 
just as in colico printing. 


Delhi Embroidery. 

692 - [ 7045]. Scarf embroidered with 
gold, value lls. 70. 

693 — [70IG]. A chadar, or scarf, with 
gold (chadar kalabatuni) value IN. GO. 
,694 — [70471. A sijuare shawl (rumiil) 
Ifflftbroidered, value Ks. 25. 

595 — i 704S1. A mantilla (peshw^r) cm- 
|^)nh*red. value Rs. 60. 

>96 — [70511. A scarf, “ dopatta,” em- 
id»*icd, value Rs. 185. 


‘•^597- — [7000] A small scarf, ‘‘patka,” 


broidered on jiashmina. 
d^98. — [7055]. Daman alkhalik. 
J 599 .— [7037], Miirlaklii). 

fGOO — [7059]. Aiigi .ind kiirti. (boddices.) 
tibniidert'd. 

[ 601 .— [7061], 

Itcpi siiim'iri."’ 

602 — [7002]. 

603 . -[7065], 

'^roidered in gold 

604 . — [7071]. Battiia “ in gold thread. 
v.lThese are the peculiar loops and buttons for 
;lfa«tening the cliocra. 

' Scarf einhroideted in floss silk on net. 

Do. Do. in floss silk on merino. 


Embroidered cap with fur, 

Cap, “ topa chabba dar ” 
‘Parti a’ or .sword-belt em- 


608 . — [7100]. Embroidered purses and 
tobacco pouches. 

609 — [ ]. Slippers, embroidered on 

; cloth and merino. 

j Amritsar. 

I 610 .— [7152]. Gold embroidered sliawl 

I (shfil zar-doz). 

f 611, ^^/153]. Ziiiposh,” saddle cover, 

! embroidered. 

j 612. [/155]. Masnad. on velvet, with 

ncl) gold embroidery (karclioh.). A carpet or 
cover u-ed for covering the throne or dais on 
I which grandees sit on State occasions. 

I 613. [/I 06 ]. C bogus emhroulered all 

j over in gold. ( Messrs. Devi Sau.vi and 
i Chamra Mal ) 

614. — Rampur scarves embroid- 
ered in silk, “ kar-i-sozan.” 

615. — [7176]. Embroidered m^ckfcie<», 
waistcoats A'c , pashmina ground, embroidered 
with silk of the same color, Lahore, 

616. — [7202]. Embroidered velvet masnad 
(kar-chob) exhibited by Raja Harbans 
Singh. 

617. — [7203], ZiM-posh, saddle cover, 

( karchob ). 


Muslin piece embroidered with spngs and 
flowers ill gold : — Jamdanid* 

Ludhiana Embroidery. 

605 — [7u 88] Caps embroidered in col- 
ored silk by Ahsan Shah, upon cotton do tli 
Ac. 

606. — [7096]. Mat or flower vase stand, 
en.bnudered by Aziz 

607 . — L 7095] Embroidered fan. 


618. — 1^7204]. ‘‘ Jluil.’’ or horse bousing, 

embroidered on scarlet cloth, by Azim ullah. 

(Tlie embroidery is gold and silver relieved 
with silver spangles (sitara). and ornaments 
of the green beetle-wing). 

I 619 .— [72^6], Green velvet choga em- 
! broidered all over with gold thread, “zar-doz.” 
j Government Tosuakuaka This was made 
' iu Kashmir. 
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620. — [7207]. Wiisnadof pasljniina. spot- 
ted with gold. 

621. — [7218]. Purple silk angarka/’ or 
frock embroidered in gold thread (“ zar-doz ”) 

Some of the coarser kind of oMubroiderv in 
cotton and silk was also exhibited Such work 
is used principally in ornamenting the chadar, 
dopatta, or scarves usnallv worn ; the com- 
monest and coarsest kind are made of dull-red 
cloth dy<*d with madder, emhroidered with silk 
generally in rude flowers in sprigs of green 
and ytdlow. 

Sucli are the followiiig : — 

622. — [7217]. Cotton “ bagh ” embroid- 
ered, value lls. 1-5-0, by TiiAKuii Das, 
Lahore. 

623. — [72G8]. “ Phulkari” ( /t7. ‘flower 

w»nk ’ ) scarf, value Rs. 11 as. onlv. 

624. — [7250]. Skii t or ‘‘ Lenga ” em- 
broidered. 

'Ibis kind of embn>iderv is espeeiallv notice- 
able among the articles of clothing from 
Bunnoo and the Derajat, and from these loeali- 
tit's it is very well executed. A be work is 
done with thick threads of floss silk, and is 
workcil by women on the bodies of tbeir 
dressc'^ also on tlie ‘‘ cbola ” or stomacher : 
some of tlie dt>\iees are very quaint. 


Kabha. 

633. [/395]. “Anga cbiknl or em- 
broidered frock. 

634. — [7396]. ‘‘ Cliantahi zariiidar,” or 
embroidered red coverlet. 

Patyala. 

635. —[7n.3]. Specimen of embroidery 
in gold thread. 

636 . — [7415]. A “chop” or woman’s scarf 
embroided in silk, ( kar-i-chikan ). 

Malerkotla. 

637 . — [7423]. A piece of muslin worked 
with silk. 

638. — [7224]. Muslin and spotted with 
gold and silver. 

^ozni, bed cover— Kashmir 

41iis is a favorite kind of work. It consists 
of a double surface of cottoii cloth slightly 
padded and quilted down, not in squares, but 
in curved pattenw of flowers &e. Tfse quilting 
work is done witli pale blue or pale pink silk, 
and the raised parts of tlie work sometimes 
appear to be tinted by liaving a colored cloth 
below the outer surface, the color of wliich 
pai tly shows through the white. 

Ibis work is best done in Kashmir, but 
also at Lahore, Amritsar, and elsewhere. 

4 he following are specimens of embroidered 
leather : — 


KASHMfR. 

625. — ,7371] 8([uare shawl embroidered 

with the needle, ** amlikar ” 

626. 737 fj A table cover worked in 
figures of men and anirnaD, (elukan-kar 
ta-^w ir-dui ). 

627. -^^376] Square shawl embroidered 

with oold tiiread (rumal zeii-kar). 

628. - 3/ 9]. Khes or scarf of pashm ina 

emhrniilered wuh gold thread (zau kar). 

629. —, 73S2j Kmhroulercd cap. 

Paridkot 

630. -r7.30O] T.vo '■ lu„gi, ” or sc.irves 

embroidered with gold or silk. 

631. -^/391], A saddle embroidered all 

ovpi with silk 


632. 

’*1 i - ad. 


_/302 A saddle emhroidered wi 


tb 


Most large cities have workmen who 
embroider shoes and sword-belts At 
Ka.sur, in the Lahore district, there is an 
embroiderer wlio has carried oft* more than 
one prize at Local Exhibitions for his em- 
broidery in plain gold thread, or in gold 
tiiread and colored silk worked on leather, 
and for his embroidered saddlerv. 


[/Obi]. S wm rd bel ts by Rami M a i. of 
Delhi. Specimens also from Amritsar, 
Hushyarpiir. Ludiiiana Ac., Ac. 

[8/ 12]. Saddle trappings, of g'dd 
P.nd velvet by MustakiaioI Kasur {Lahore 
district ) 

^8073 Letter bag elegantly em- 
broidered m guld and silver thread. 


[S174]. A 5 ?i)](I embroidered Leif, 
and leather powder flask (belonsed to the 
late Kaja Teja Sing ) 

(For an aecoimt of Horse. Camel and Ele- 
p.urnt Trappings, see Class -Llaihek). 
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cxjJlss x:. 

ARTICLES OE CLOTHIITG— AS SUCH— IICLITDIEG ETMOGRAPHICAL 

SPECIMENS aENERALLT. 

Tills class is designed to embrace those specimens which are always to he met with in 
museums, having been brought by travellers, or sent in by collectors who have intuitively 
almost, taken them up as indicative of the religion, manners, dress, food, habits, and capabilities 
of the people they have visited. 

Jo some extent tlie whole volume furnishes an ethnograpliical sketch, inasmuch as the 
various manufactures are all more or less special : the fabi ics, the vessels, the pottery, tlie 
j'ovollery. the fine arts, all exhibit some peculiarities, but there are nevertheh\ss a few articles 
which niifjht be called etlnu^firapbic s|HM*iinens. as speciallv illustrating the habits of the 
people. A large portion of these specimens exist in forms of cl< ►thing and co.stuine more or 
le^s remarkable, and hence the prominence given in the lu*ading to Articles of Clotliing.’* 
^ The Punjab territories are made u)) of tracts of country so wonderfully different in climate, 
ph\sieal appearance, and geographic, d po'^ition, that it is not surpri^^ing to find the utmost 
diticrence between the various races inhabiting the province and its environs. / 

In the hill country we liave all tiie varieties of Indian and Thibetan races ; the districts 
of Kangra, Simla, Ladak, Lahul, Spiti, Ivanawar, Kashmir, Kaghtin, and Kabul, all furnish us 
with dirterences of dress, appearance, manners, custofns, and implements of trade, art, or religion. 
In tlie plains we have all the distinctions of Kashniiiis, Bilucbis, Pathans, Hindus, ami Moha- 
niedaiis, Hindustanis and Central Indians. Among the Hindus again we have different castes, 
and all sorts of people who belong to no caste at all ; (Tip>ies, Chiiras, Changars, and the like. 
All these exhibit, more or les>, differences, and especially in tlieir dress. 

1 have expressly avoided all mention of >uch physical peculiarities, as Ethnologists lay most 
stress on, viz : conformation of the skull, height, carriage, strength of form, and so forth; 
such matters could not form a })ortion of a work like this ; indeed if they could be 
legitimately included, I have mother '^paee to give to the deliiieKtion nor knowledge to coinpleto 
It. For a similar reason, peculiarities of language are not liere noticed, save incidentally in giv- 
ing the local vernacular names of the articles described. 

All that can be attempted under my present heading is to describe those articles of drew, 
and other objects of manufacture and art, which are ethnographically interesting. 

With this preface 1 may now proceed to an enumeration of the collection. The first series 
are dresses of castes &c., inliabiting the plains. 

We have first two classes of them : those who are agriculturists, and those who live in 
cities. 

The former will be found principally to include the following classes, viz, Sikh Jats, 
Mussulman Jats; Raiens, Dogars, Gujars, Brahmans, Rajputs; but in some places there are 
some considerable aggregations of castes called Lub^nas, excellent agriculturists, who, in the 
Lahore district are much collected together along the banks of yie Ravi, and they have a dialect 
80 peculiar as to be with difficulty understood by ordinary people. Karabo is another rather 
prevalent Hindu caste in some places, is the Arora. In the Frontier districts we have 
different races altogether ; WaziVis, Bilucbis, Afridis, Pathans, &c. These will appropriately form 
a class by themselves. 
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In the districts juft below the hills, and in the lower liills. Ilajput-? predominate. * 

Besides these regular all over the coinitry other (daises are t*) be found, the enumer- 

ation of which is not witiiin the scope of tliis work ; but, as far as dre^js is concerned, the 
several classes of persons who have move or less distinctive dress and occupations, as Fakirs, 
Nais ( Barbers — who also arr.mLre betrotiials ), JfiriUis, wandering bards ; also the very low 
castes, Bhangis, Cburas, and otlmrs, are to be met with everywhere: but thev generally are 
very poor : tliey wear very little clothing at all, and nothing at least that deserves the name 
of a distinctive costume. 

In the cities, we have besides the native gentry. Hindu and Moliamedan, Kbatris, and 
•hop-keepers of all classes, banyas and various Hindustani traders, Sikbs, ^Inssnlinan Ivash- 
mins, Munshis, to say nothing of all tiiose indivi<lnal traders and occasional visitors who 
represent castes and tribes having no local domicile. I’he dresses of such will be described. 


Costumes of Lahore. Amritsar^ and other similar dislricfs, —In tlie cities, Mussulmans 
of the higher rank generally wear an angaika, or coat with a skirt, the body fitting 
tight: over this a clioga ; in cool weather this may be made of figured muslf/i or 
else of silk, very gay c .lors being often srb-etrd : in colder \veutber enibroidered jiash-^ 
niina, or European merino, or other warm inatp?ial is made use of. lYlfite stockino-s are 
worn, and shoes of fine leather, more or less embroidnci with gold ; wliife or cfdored turbans 
are worn aceonling to custom. Tim ordinary clu'^s of re^pectabh^ Mnnshi.'? will wear a simi- 
lar dress, but without tbe gay colors, generally a plain ubite dress ; if any part is colored it 
is a scarf Ac , of the printed muslin which in Europe is only use<l for female dress. 

When trowsers are worn tliey are usually narrow and long ( Ghararadar wa tano-) But 
some classes of Musulmans w'ear loose trow.sers. and Hindu merchants, shop-keejicrs and others 
wear a waist-cldh or dhoti of white cl*th, .sometimes wiMi a red printed edge; tldsi.s worn so 
as to fall in folds on each leg. and iif) in the middle and tied roumrtlie waist 

Females wear loose trowsers. a sort of shirt or kurta of fine cloth, and a larc^e ‘ dopatta ’ 
or .scarf, which is gracefully fohled over the brad and covers the nlmle body almost. 

Ka.hmiriB are abundant : tb.ose who trade, and are calle.l Sadhu. wear dres.es like other 
merchants; there fcnales wear a lon^ sl.irt or k,n t.a, trousers of .shsf. bine striped with white a 
.,nall cap on the hea-l. and ‘ * Their .shoes are of re,l or .reen leather, oi'a 

.omewhat peenhar shape and caihnOk.unh;’ oti.er Kaslnniri.s who work as si, .awl weaver. 
Ac generally shave the.r hea, Is el wear a snndl .pnlted skull cap and loose trowsers, o.tea 

riyrv;!; :ii:t: - ..eany 

.TuhUand weavers and .any other workin.. people wear in.stead of trowsers, a ‘tahhand ' or 
.heot worn round tl,e wa-.st hke a sk,rt and t.ed up in a knot in front of the wai.st 

Of Hindu caye.s: an.on, tl.e Mnn.shis. Kashnu'.i Pandits are common- they wear 
white angark, as and chn^vs and tnrhan.s like other Munshis, .and black 


wealthier classes wear a white anga.ka, and sometimes lor aw 


leather shoes. he 
wraj.per a silken .scart with gold 


• Tlic hurkn not a Vf ] hnt a h lik, 
for tho he.atl, h.'ivinc 
K'heti t » the hea.l hm 
}ki< i) Luamun, aud U of 


bac f.,r the htea,hh.-,vine holes enn.sists of a cylimlrical 

attached t» the headltair plontpd «kirt onvor^ the holp rt r, breathe tlirotiL-li : wlulo 

- ' c.ur.e invi,lUe to eves pmfa.re I W /''’r"'"'’'' ' - -"cased look. 

,)CS profane, the whole dte.s ,s uo.de of cour.e white cloth. 
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border, or a shawl, and thc'^e also wear ornaments round the neck, and gold karas or bracidets. • 
The Hindu hhrotK or money ehangfrs (saruf), the cloth seller ( hazaz ) Ae , wear ‘dhotis* 
or large sheets tied up into looser trowsers, close folded pagris of white, or often pink 
cloth. Nanriyas, a class of traders from Hikaidr and thereabout, wear a very long turbau 
of re<l cloth and a white dhoti, which is worn like other Hindu diiotis, hut is contined by a 
silver chain ginlle furni>lnMl witli a clasp ; the emK of the (“hain are visible and hang down 
for (»rnament ; sin‘h a chain is called “ taragi.” The Hiinlu castes of Kayaths called 
* Uharpunj i* ( literally grain roaster ) ; also engage in mercantile and clerks" bu^inebs, Kome- 
tiines they wear a eap. and sometimes a turban. 

Tlie Sikli g<*nt]enien wear trows(*rs tight fitting round the calf oftl’clejjs ; they wear also a 
kurt a or shirt with a scarf round the waist, and si)m** adopt a choga, others wear a khes or 
Bcarf : they often wear a d«>ul)le turban, as presently described. 

Sikh ladies Wi*ar a kurta. of silk or line muslin ; trowsers, which are ti<rht and made of 
striped silk or gulhadan ; sometimes a skirt or length is worn over this and the u.^ual scarf 
or dopatta of fine muslin, which covers the head as well as the body. 

Sikh villageis generally wi^ar very little clothing They will wear a coar*Je pa^^ri. and akho9 
or clrnhlar for a scarf ; — and often wear short drawers coming down to tlie knee, or else 
a sort of ‘ tahhand " or waist-cloth Tlie women wear a skirt or lenga a chn-lar, generally 
of red coarse cloth embroidered with rnd- ly executed sprigs of fiower*-' in Lrrern an<l \ello\v 
silk, — some also wear a '‘choli’" or sort of stomacher, which generally leases tin* arm.s hare and 
also ex[ioses part of the body down to tlie waist. 

Among the Sikhs, tlie cl.t^'< called Xihangs or Akalfs should he noticed’:'’veT*y few are now 
to he seen, hut they dress entirely in dark blue ; having a high peaked turban wincii carries 
three steel fiat rings — the war quoit (»f ancient Hinduism — and also certain’short knife-like 
pieces of steel stuck into the body of the turban. They wear a large iron flattened ring round 
the neck and iron rings on the arms. 

The villagers usually at work wear nothing hut a coarse ‘ patka * or turban, and just such 
a wai.st-ch>’. li tu' “ safa,” as serves for a covering, f If coinin^into town they put on a chadar, 
or wrap[jer. They wear .shoes of stout coarse leather called “ dhauri.” Tlie women wear 
a lenga, or skirt, sometimes coarsely eml)r<ddi*red, and pajamas or loose tM)ws^"rs gpuerally of 
siisi (already described). Some classes of Mussulmans, Malis and Kaelns, wear dark blue cloth 
instead of white, and a wai>t cloth tie<l in front like a tight skirt. 

The better class of villagers and the headmen or lumherdars wear wliite turbans and a 
white shirt, also a khes, aI>o probably a well woven luugi for a wai'tcljtli, or a while cloth 
of better texture than usual. 

I will only add to this note a word or two concerning turbans. 

Hindus, especially hanyas and sln p-keepers, wear a “ pagti.” which is a turban closely 
bound in regular folds on the head, and the proper binding of it is an art in itself. 

Others who do not wear the pagri choose a loose full turban wound on without any 

particular care, and called “ dastfir.” ® 

* I shall de-itribe the jewellery of the country in its proper place. A Kara is u thick ring which 

not a compietu circle, hut the two end^ i»rc hnuuht together and lunt oj tu put ou. 

f Cal.ed by Hiii lus *■ laugoti/^ 
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Sikhs sometimes wear the pairil pometimes the “ dastar,'’ hut Sikh gentlemen often wear a 
double turban. A small close fittingr tiirhati (colored) called safa ’’ comes down over the 
forehead, and a loose dastar. geio^rahy white, or of a different color tothesafa, is so disposed as 
to i»hc\v ft little hit of the latter underneath and just over the forehead ; the effect, when the colors 
arc well assorted is pleasing. 

Mohaincdans wear a da>trir usually, or else a large and loosely folded turhan of shawl or 
scarf material ; thi^ i.^' e.ilh d “* amania ” or shainla ; ” tin* lary'e turbans formed by endless 
coils of mu.^hn tigldly t^^i^tcd into a r^'pc are called hy tlie tame name. 

I now proceed to give extracts which describe the dress and habits of the people in special 
districts. 

Thr, Ambala — Tlie dre^s t.f the men consists of a turham twisted round a pkull 

cap; a dln)ti, or cloth fa>tened round tin' waist, and drawui up between the ; shoes; and 
in the cold weatluT. a >ln‘rt or counterpain* >tuffed wuli cotttui. Only a few of the better 
dressed men wt-ar tin* < haj kan ( ja<ketj nr nifi/ai (c(>at.) i-o con nnm in the provinces. 
The fat’t is that only a b'W of the zernunhir^ h.ivc hitiu*rro h»*en sutliciently well off to afford 
these luxuries. 1 Inwe \vin> can aff'>rd it wn-ar a thin cotton jacket, in tlie hot weather and 
rains, and one of d^od cotton stutlcd or paddevl, in the cold weatlier. 


The Sirm District . — The principal castes in the district w^ear dress as follows : — 

Sikh Jats wear a turhan ( da>tfir ), a kurta. a short coat or jacket, a short cloth wmrn 
round the loins called kach,” and over all a " klies ” or “ cluliar ” as a wrapper. 

The womou of this cla-s wear on tln*ir heaiU the ‘‘ orna,’' a sheet sometimes embroidered 
on the edtres with ^ilk : a ’* kurfi ” or cln*Mu^e , and Tvaiiuini> of wliich the lower part fits close 
rt>unil the le^. hut being very !en_: LT-i^h ?%*d into f.bU or wrinkle.^ ; tins article of clothing 
is called '*.-uttau ” or " paijauM cburnbir a >kirt i.s Miperafbled called “ lenga ; the richer 
classes have this of silk, or muntr-isliari ” (mixed cotton and silk). 


Another caste is c.illo'l “ Bijri” flvy wear a ’^afa or *5111)11 turhan. (The dastir is a 
very long cloth, wmuud round the n m I ; eiu* elas^e- w 'ar a da-.tar of one colour, and w’ind 
the 5;}n')rter turhan or -.‘ita ot anntn^w <'.>1 *ur in-nL*. only leiuing a little piece of tlic color 
eip.-^.U) In tlii,- ■l.-tn.'t Ls ■■ noni'.a ” Tin; body is covered by a 

•>k:imri,” or sborh ,'n r ‘.vlin j: t , ;1... (ka ni ) whial, j. the same as an “ anoark ” 

only half tbo Umrb •, i‘ ..pm- d ■ v, rlw nnd lie and fa.fns by strinijs bebnv the breast; 
below tins is a " dli .ti " worn, i mni-.d t'ne b.ins. and han-imr loose about the legs A 
•• cbalar •' .s wnrn ov.-r all, or .a si, awl ,,f w,. d ( b.'ni ) in edd avatlmr The women wear an 
« orna " as Uu'ore, and an - a,mw a. " a s„„ai, stomacher covering the upper part of the person 
only. A skirt or “ Icnga " complctCsS tile di 


The next ca^te is tiie I^^'-iinavi 
women wosvr a head vr-il .)r sli ‘-t aiwav: 
a vro-Mlen stomacher or " augya; " and 
of wovl. 


The men wear clnthe.s like the Bajra Jats,— the 

ot woul. cither in the form of •* orna ” or “loin/' 

he - s-rt it' :vmg stung (called duaila) is also 
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Hnilirnaiia, Arums, Bakdls. Ac, wear a dast^r on the head, ou the hod y an “ an^a ** 
before described, and iiround tbe loin.-, a “ dltoti an I a wi .t|>per,— a “ kbes,” “ dolur” 
(double sheet), ‘Slotabi.” “ ebadar ” or blanket bdii ’* accordint^ to tlie season The 
women wear tin* same dre,--s as the re-t ; th*‘V call the “ lerijjfa.” “ p<^Ta ” In the Bunjah 
proper tliere is a dilVt*rence ; the “ j^atfra is a cheaper or common kind of lenga.'* 

The ^^ussahnans Lohana-- Ae , wear on the he.id a pa.,^rl (d islar) and some a sal4r( — 

( a (doth, wlncli white strip*^d witii hlaek liii'-s ) J^oine ol then W(*ar on the hc^dv an 
aiura. otliers uothiior. — nnind the waist they w. ar a “ taimat or taiwand ( answering to the 
“ dhoti '* ol the Hindus ) and over all a ‘‘ liingid ' or a chadar. 

Women wear the U'-nal In-ad -'heet or veil. oma ’’ — on the hody the angya or kurta^ 
end either the ‘paijamas " or ‘ leni^a,” or in cold we.aher hutU. 

Thf^ Shahpur DUtrict^ — Die every. day dre'^s of the male portion of the Mahornedan popu- 
lation liviiig north of the .Ihelain M\i*r ('«ui>.ists ot lour g^arments — a ““ innjla,” a " kuita,” a“cha- 
d ir. an<l a turltaTi, or pa^ a> it i> here called. The tirst is a pl» ee cloth about three 
yards hmi: and ayaid ami a hell wide, which is tnd tit:lit]\ iimnd ll.e wai>t. aiidalbuM d t(Hiaiig 
in loose tobhs over the lower part ol tlie body. 'Hie “ knrta ” is a InlUeut tunic, witli l.oge 
open slee\e,s reaching a little bchjw tiie waist. The ‘Wdi^dar ” is made of three breadths of 
cloth, in lem/th about as many yards, and is wmrn something in tlie manner of a jdaid Of 
the turban nothing further need be said, than that its size dejHMids much on the 
position of the wearer, and increases willi his importance. South of the .Ihelam the kurta ” 
discarded, in the Bar it is never seen, indeed the man who wmubi wear such a garment 
thert* must l>e pns>e.ssed of more tlian ordinary moral coni age to endno* tin* jokes that would 
certainly be made at his ex[)en^(* The material of wliiL-h this siinjib' elm lung is made, is tho 
Oldinary coarse countiy cloth, except that along t)»e rivers, esp<ei,ddv tne(benab, colored 
luniTjs are often used a?, mnjUis.” 'I'he ** Kahars,” the chief caimd owmums of the Shahpnr 
Tehseel. are aUo rmicli given to wearing “ lungi> The Hindu-j V* a i:n*at extent follow 
tire fashions of tlie Maiiome<ians among whom they live, in regard to tlie u^e of the “ kurta,' 

but their moile of t\ing the turban is stunewh.it different, and tlie ** dlioli*’ replaces the 

“inujla,*’ the difference between garments being in tlic manner ol putting them on. 

Tlie Mahornedan women also wear tbe “ mnjla,” ft\ing it soijKwliit differently to the 
men), and this is usually a colored “ lungi ’’ I'lieir (jthei garments aie twm, the “choli,** 
and the “chadar.” The birnier has sb<-)rt sleeves, and fits closely rnumi the breast**, leaving 
the remainder of the h'>dy hare, except wln^re a small lappet hangs down and hides tho 
stoniach. The chadar” i-i a piece of cloth about three yards long and one ami a half wide, 
worn as a veil over the head and upjrer part of tbe Inidy, from which it falls in graceful folds 
nearly to the feet behind. Tlie “ choli *’ is generally made of strips of many colored silk, 
the “chadar” of a coarse but thin desenpnon of country cloth called ’* dhotar,’* sometimes 
dved, but more often plain To this the “ Thai ” is an exception, where veils of many colors, 
the patterns f irmed hy .-^pots disposed in a variety of ways on a dark ground, are the rule. In 

the hills, colored garments are scarcely ever seen. 'I he I^mlu women of the Khaln class 

wear full trowsers called “ sultan.” made of a striped material called susi,” the ground of 
which is usually blue. Over the head is a thrown a “ chaJar ” of coarse cloth, prettily 

♦ From Major Da\iv5* Svtll^nent Ueport* 
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embroidered in many colored silks, called “plmlkari,” and round the upper part of the body 
is worn a loose " kuvta ” of silk or muslin. The women of the “ Arora ” class are clothed 
like the Khatranis, except that in place of the trowsers, they wear a skirt called a “gagra,” 
and sometimes the “mujla.” It may he added, that it is the invarlahle rule, even among 
Mahomedaiis. that a girl shall wear a “ kurta,” and plait the two front tresses of her hair, 
until sUtt ii^ muvrieii. 

For tUe costumes of Uill dit^tnets, and tliose a\)out the foot of the mountains the following 
seHfs will serve ab descriptions. 

In Huslnarpiir. the Jats. Rains, Mnsulm an Rajputs, and Hindu Rajputs, Oujars, Brah- 
mans . ahonud. Tiie (rujavs and the Hindu Raj purs and Uvahmans are mostly in the hills, and 
the (lujars are here dt scvihed as peaeahle and i^uiet, unlike other districts where they are 
the revcMve, — heinir great thieves of cattle. 

The costumes of the jdain-dvvellers do not diTer from the foregoing de.-criptions. For the 
rest the Ihllnwing extract will supply information. It is taken finim Barnes* Report. 

KariQra D\i(trict , — “ 201. The ordinary clothing of the poorer classes are, for the men, a 
^ * topi ’ or skull cap, for a turhan is seldom or never worn, ft ‘ kurti’ 

Clothing. . fn. frock reaching to tiie wai'^t, or a ‘cholu’ which is a'Jsi^f'ilar 

garment only extending somewlnit lower, and ^ kach ^ or hreeehes, for long trowsers are not 
** in vogue. In addition to these three articles, tlie peasant usually carries with him his 

* pattu ' or hlaoket, whieU iu hot weather he twists as a t urban to defend his head from th^ 
** rays of the sun, t>r in winter wraps round his body, as a highlander flings his plaid. 

“ The frock and breeches are usuaily made of cotton woven bv the village weaver or 
‘‘ juhtha, and cut and sewn into shape by the village ’ sui " or tailor. The pattu is of bom« 
texture, generally in aitern-ate s^piares of uliite and black w'ool, the onlv variety being in tlie 
size of th». .>^qu:ives Iu the rams people travel al.out bare-foot, as the wet weather spoils the 
** blioo, but ui all other >casous ihe\ usaally pObsess a pair of siij)pers or ‘ juta ' 

“ Tbe Ibglmr cla.^^se.^ of coor.-e wear wliafever they i.lca..e. Their clothes are dually made 
“ of English fabrics, -.md formed into shapes to suit tlm fashion or pleasure of the wearer 
“ The only peculiarity is that the ' kurti ’ is commonly retained by all, and in the head- 
drcs5 they all shew great coxcombry and taste. 

«• Two or more turbans of different colours are .artistically mi.xea together and homd 
“ round the iiead so as to ,i,,.play the colmr.s to advantage, and to fall inLavy’ y't ^ ace ll 
«< folds over the n,ht ear The usual mixture is a red isrouud with a wldte exterior turban 

: chosen. wr.apped round tl ebead of a bill dandy. TT; 'ilir;;;:':: 

• wvarm. colored vests and s-arls, T bey abo adopt the effeminate habit of wearing ear-i" 
of g.ml. or.med soumfmes iv.tf. prerE. a„a those mho can afford it aiJI dismlav . fl > 

“ bracelets, and necklaces of beads alt ;njatel v with gold. ^ ^ 
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TUe female dress is also very picture -sque. On ordinary oeoa-^it^ns they wear the 
* gai^nv * or }>ettiooat, the ‘ choU ’ which covers tlie breasts, 
^onten ihftr drvss. “ and the ‘ si^iv.xn ’ or long trowsers, with a ‘ di>|f>ntta ’ or mantle 

‘ to form the liead dress. In the wit\ter they adopt a g<)\vn. called ' den o ' whirh covers tlie 
‘ whole bodv. fitting close under t\\c neck For ordinary wear, these gannents arc all niaile of 
' simple colors and are both modest ami heeoining Hut on gala days, though the hahili- 
‘ meuts are the same, the texture ami <*olor> are strikingly altered Tim pttlieoat U adorned 
' witlj printed silver or goltl j>atterus, whi(‘h s**t otf tim extremities, ov tiie whole garment is 
‘ made ol’ streaked Colors tasterully as>«(;ciated. The ‘ d<q>atta' or mantle of being a 

‘ sitiiple white is transt'ormed into a pink or yellow scarf. Tim ‘ choli ' is made of c«pially 
gav material, and the person is ornamented with various articles of jewellery. I'lie nose ihig 
‘or" ‘balu' is the most common ornament. Kvery woman wlio is not unmanied, nor a 
‘ widow, displays this piece of finery. It i< a sign of married life, and shews timt the wearer 
‘ still rejoices in the society of her hushaud. The lower e];isse^ aje rc.strictod t) silver, oiher* 
wise tiie ' balu ' is always made of gold, in circumference limited only l)y the taste of tiio 
‘ possessor. 


** There is a great variety of female jew^dlery, which it is rot necessary to detail, 'fhe 
** Girth women are verv fond of a profusion of necklaces ; some are constructed of coloured glass 
‘‘ or pieces of poreclain ( kach ) ami beads, the vegetable produce of tin* foresi. 'Fhis dress is 
** the costume adopted by Hindus. Tlie Mahomedan wo)nen do not evince such ta.ste or 
'^coquetry. They never wear tlie gagra or petticoat, and very seldom the doru or gown. 
“ Tlmv restrict tiieinselvcs to loose trowsers and a mantle. The gown of the lower classes is 
made usually of course cluntz. There is another dres>, coullned, ho\\t*ver, to the higher ranks, 
** tht? poswaj, ^vhich is a cotton gown of very light texture almost approaching to musUn, and 
“ made of various gay colors''. 

LahuL—TU^ Lahul people wear a dress of which the principarmuterial is woollen cloth, 
and wliich resembles the dress above described. 

The men wear a coat (chola), trowsers called “ sntni, " a waist-cloth “ g^/dii, " and 
shoes made of a thick leather sole oblong in shape save that it is extended at one corner to 
make room for the great toe, the upper part of dm shoe a m*t w.,, k of >tring : .such a shoe 
is called “ pula.” In the very wild parts slmes or ratlier ^and:l^ made of “ bagur 
grass Eriopkorum sp: ) and also of plaited straw are used, e>pecialU for crossing o\er 
rocky paths and snowy places. The upper covering of all is a thick “ ohadar ” or wrapper 
of xvoolleu clotli, fastened over the shoulder by the aid of a kind of brass brooch called 
bumni. 

The scarf that the Lahul women wear ia called pecha. 

J5:«?tt.--Tbe Kulu men wear a dress not unlike the LahuUs, the topa, or cap, the gachl 
or girdle a frock called chola, and also khnutf,” and other articles the same. 

The Kulu women’s head cap is called “ dh^tlui, and they also weai a long tail of 
woollen thread plaited into their own hair like the paranda ^ol tlie plains and called jat i. 

The shawl or wrapper is called ‘‘ dhumkar, and the women vvear long which 

being made far too long for the leg are worn e:athered in folds round the leg, and this is for 
the sake of warmth in the winter ; such legging.*^ are called pauncae. ’ 
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As ornaments women also wear enormous anklets, like huge fetters, of zinc and lead, 
rudely carved witli patterns d:c. : these are called “guiikare ” and another variety ‘ kangnu.^ 
The weight is considerable. 

Ladakh Cusfome . — The following account is extracted nearly verbatim from Cunninghain* s 
Ladakh, p 303. “ Tiie men ol“ Ladakh wear a cloak of woollen, thick and warm. * * 

“7 he cloak is called hi-pa-ska^ it is made like an oi*dinary choga or dressing gown, either 
“ wliite or ‘ khadrang, ’ the natural du ty grey of the wool. It is never washed and never 
“ taken otT till it falls off. 

“ Round their legs from knee to ankle they have coarse woollen leggings (called rKang^ 
** Phfjing) of felt, fitting tightly or else wrapped close round the leg and secured by a garter 
(called rKantj-ijDuh) whicli is wound spirally round the leg from the ankle upwards. The 
“ garter is generally hlack (a woolhm tape) but sometimes red. On their heads they wear 
“ either quilted skull caps, as filthy a'? tiieir cloaks, or caps of slieepskiti witlj the wool inside 
“ and with a large flap behind which covers the back of the neck as well as the ears. 

Those in better circumstances liave fur caps of the same shape. Their boots are of felt 
with soles uf sheep or goat jjkin, which are turned up all round and sewn to the felt, 

“ The upper part of the b‘U boot is open to the front, and is allowed to fall over something 
in the manner of the hoots worn in England in Oiarles ITs time. "Idle ‘‘ Lamas” wear red 
‘‘ boots, and the others mostly liave theirs ornamented with small bits of colored cloth in tli® 
“ front. 

*■ The Ladakhi women wear a black woollen jacket with a large striped petticoat of many 
colors (and ^tamped with a pattern on the stnpesj generally green, blue red and yellow, 
“ reaching below the mid-leg, Over all they wear a sheepskin witli the wool inside, secured 
or rather skewered in front by a hirge iron or brass needle. 

The poorer classes have tlie outside of the skin plain, but those in better circumstance* 
cover it with coarse woullen baize, either red, blue, green or yellow, and with a broad border 
“ always of a diHerent ci*lor The upper chis.-es cover this sheep.-skin cloak either witli brocade 
“ or witli silk. Iheir lieads are alw.iys bare, the hair being arranged in a border of narrow 
“ plaits which hang round the head like a long fringe. 

“ From the forehead over tlie crown of the head they all wear a long narrow band of 
“ (red) cloth studded with coarse many-llawed tunpioisjs. which hangrs down behind as low as 
“ the wai^t. and is usually htiislieJ off \sith a tassel of wool or a bunch of cowries.* The ears 
“ are covered by semi-circular woollen lappets, fastened to tlie hair and edged with brown or 
black fur, generally of the otter skin, called h/arliz ♦ * ♦ * Thev are made coarse 

or fine according to circumstances ; tor the Ladakhi women seem to pride themselves upon 
the stvle and inateri tl of tiieir lappets, just as much as European ladies do upon the fasiiioa 
“ of their bonnets. 


• ibis .t the ‘ perak, to be described present Iv. 
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Costumes of Snii. 

'*l time to desci'ii)c the dress of the remote province of S])iti. Excellent 

illustrations of this will be found in photop-aj>lis ( wJjicli are better than pa-es of Ietter^]a-ess) 
in Mr. Egertou's volume on his tour in Spiti. 


The dress of the men consists first of a pair of boots, of ulddi tlu^ foot is of leather 
and the legs of woollen cloth of ditfert nt c<doiN, fn-^t a lut of yt'llow or rod, aiul then a bit 
of black, secured under the knee by a gart(*r. These are called “ Jilamd’ Tlic upper garment 
is a loose coat of thick home-made blanket, with lung skirts, belted round the wiil'.t NMth a 
coarse scarf. 


Thejall wear ear-rings and necklaces of tun p lobes, coral'and ambm- beads ; (>\erv one Iran 
an iron I>il>e stuck in his belt; a tobacco pouch with its ilint and steid hanging to It ; and a 
little wooden bowl in the breast of his coat used us a drinking ves^ob On tle-ir head.; th(‘y 
generally wear a little round cap, but some wear a kind of Scot* h cap, tlie loose t<ip of ^^hie^l 
hangs down over the neck. Youths, except tliose in high [losition, ordinal ily go barcheutied. 
The women also go bareheaded. The unmarried ones have one or two tur'iuoiso beads in their 
hair, but the married ones a most stujieudous ornament called a “ pciuk. ’ Tlie dr< .^s of the 
W’omen is a long gowui like that of the men, ami a [Mir of hui;: loose trow’sers tm ked ono the 
boots, which are worn like men's. They have no [u[>o (u- Ilint, for to their imuor be it 
said the Spiti women do not smoke. When working in the fiidils ( for all tin' fai m work 
except ploughing is perfonned by wmneu ) they remove the [K'lak (wid li is In avy ^ 
from their heads and let it hang down from the two ends, one of which is I'ast ' UmI to the 
shoulder, the other to the belt. 

Captain Hay mentions that the large cloth boots bcinc: much lavLrcr than arc rf'rjujsite for 
the sue of the leg, the vacuum is filled up with bhiisa, b e., eli<>[)[,L(I straw, or else v ith w’ool. 

The women wxar their hair in a number r)f ]»laits. The men nlsohave their' done up into 
One long plait. AVomen arc not secluded. The Lama has a veoi( ty of In ail-drrs';-. but in the 
Chinese fashion. The food of the [>eoj)le con'^i''ts (-t wheat, b.nh y and [h ; tie y mt yak’s 
flesh and make soiip of it also. Animals are hilh-d by stvan-ulatvuu to a\<'i‘d sb- dding their 
blood. Tea is much drunk but j>fopaved wdth Imtter and salt. + 

The collection illustrating the Kangra, Kulu, Labnl, and S[dti dress, coiibi.'^ted of tlic 
following 

\ 639 .— A perak or w'omen’s head ornament fnmi Spiti. 

* This consists of along leather strap or cb tli strap cndliig in a double ta«"’‘-b wdikdi 

bangs down from the hack of the heaal ; \a front tiicro a •: >ld, ‘ulvor ‘’r br:<'> f»m^ba]ied 
ornament, which comes downi to the foixT.ead ; on r<u h sid»‘ r,f th*. t'o e two Ioul'- orii.’nurnt^'d 
tassels hang dowm, and bcliind hangs tlie tail of the [r.rak, the strap bef-aa* ulbub d t'», 
Mdncli is covered with large turquoises [>ici\ . 1, and .vewn% un ; tlmy av not fine 



* Egertoa’s Spiti, page 25. 


f Cu[*taiu Hav's Kepett. 
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but l;irg<> coarse pale blue pebbles full of flaws, and not worth above 5 rupees an oz, : they are 
brought from China. Mr. P. Egerton mentions he had great difficulty in obtaining the 
spQcimcu (.ui inferior one) which wont to the Exhibition of 1864, and even for that 
lie had to p.ty Rs 80 or £8. Only married women wear these peraks, but eveiy married 
woman must li.ive one ; consequently, as the turquoises are obtained with difficulty, fathers 
have sometimes long to wait before their daughters can be married. 


640. — Hill woman’s dress flowered with silver and gold (Kangra and Kulu.) 

Tills is a sc.arlet skirt made of imported cloth and covered gaudily over with sprigs 
and flouors in gold au<l silver. It is made by first stamping the desired pattern on the 
cloth by me,an.s of wooden blocks charged with a gummy mixture, over this common 
g'dd and silver leaf is put, which adlieres whei'e the gum is, thus forming a jiattem in 
gold or silver on the cloth ground. Such gaudy dresses are worn on festival occasions. 

641. — 'Woollen girdle, Kulu. 

This IS nothing more than a long rope or rather piece of felt piping which is wound 
round and round the waist for a girdle : it is not twisted up like a rope, but is a smooth 
piece of “ piping,” the wool holding together owing to its felting property. 

642. — AVoolIou jacket, Kulu. 

643. — Woollen gaiters or leggings, Kulu, 

644. — Cap, Kulu. This is a thick ring of felt, which encircles the head, the middle 
of til.- rinq bciu:,' covered with cloth. Otherwise describing it, it may be said to be a small 
c.'ip ..foarse black cloth, the edge of which is developed into a thick roll or ring. 

645. -Coat and Trowsers, (Kangra.) The coat of the whitish blanket seen commonly 
ni ait tim lulls from Hazara to Simla. The trow.sers are of a thin .soft toad-colored le.ather 
of mv.it pliancy and softness, and are, I believe, peculiar to Kangra : I have not seen them 
wora elsewhere. 


646. — Shoes of Bagar grass. 

These arc a rude kind of sandals made up Ertophorum cannalln„m ■ they are 
bound on to the teet f.m walking or rather ckmboriug over jagged rocky patlis, and narrow 
n.lges where tlm bare foot would 1 h 3 cut, and where the ordinaiy shoe could not be worn. 

647. -Shoes of hemp called “ tslieli.” The best are made at Plach, and arc ofter seen 

on the road lietwceuKulu ami Simla. The sole is either of felt or I,. ° 

in to a thick mat and shaiied i— — — \ . +he fiv.l k' i • i i made up 

«.-w„k of w,..JIe„ )— 

648. — Siloes made of whe, straw, Kulu ( vide infra ). 

— DresJi from T aluil- — Bovd Tf \ ^ 

mans coat and trow.. ( aU of wool ) a woniims It 
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a girdle, — also some straw shoes. la Tkibetaa the woollen cloth is called “ rXaiiibu ” — pro- 
nounced Nambu. 

The Tvarji is of Changthan tvooI, used otv account of the length of hair, the sliort 
Lahul wool is used for the shuttle thread* A coat costs Rs. 3-0-0, the trowsers Rs. 1-4-0, 
the girdle 6 annas, and cap 8 auaas. The trowsers are of immense length, but tins is 
remedied by wu^apping or rather gathering them in folds round the leg up to the knee, for 
the sake of warmth. 

The straw shoes are made by soaking the straw in water, after which It is beaten 
with a mallet and twisted into the requisite form. Everybody makes his own shoes. Cuolies 
on a long journey usually carry as many pairs wdth them as they expect to spend days on 
the march, 

650 . — Lama’s dress, girdle and shoes, — Lahul, Revd. H. A. J^esche. 

This appears to be a mere w^oollen gown and girdle of the common Orders : the 
superior Lamas and Abbots wear yellow i*obes on state occasions, and other satin H'bes <>!i 
which are Chinese figures : their head-dresses are gigantic pieces of canned wood work. They 
are illustrated in Mr. Egerton’s JoumaL 

I have since seen a very curious dress of a Lama of the Dengpa sect ; it 
consists of a jacket of dull red woollen cloth ( dyed with madder ) called stod-tse 
{ pro?ioH7if'ed totse ) ; trowsers, a cloak called blagos ( pronminctd lago ) a “ moMlitation band/' 
whieli is a broad strip of red cloth, which is strained tightly across the shouMers and iielps to 
sustain the devotee in the peculiar stooping posture ho adopts when engaged in ineditati^»n. 
This belt is called ‘ sgoni-thag.’ " 

This dress was accompanied by three instruments : one, the prayer w*heel, called 
mannaphanna '' ; it consists of a copper cylinder which turns on an axis of iron w ire fixed 
into a wooden handle. Sometimes the cylinder is made of silver, or ornamented with silv<-r 
letters embossed on it; the cylinder contains a central core of cloth, Ac,, round whicli is wcuml 
the strap or tape on which prayers are inscribed ; the cylinder is made to rotate byjcikimr it 
with the hand, and as to the upper part a Ghort piece of chain w ith a weight at tbc end 
is attached, when once set going it is easily kc]>t in motion : tlic pmyer is sup}K»:scd t > 
said when the cylinder turns. Prayer \vheels of this kind are often set up near villr,-* s on 
the side of a hill stream and so turned by water-power. Another sacred emblem is a <b'rji <jr 

sceptre, a small implement made of a bell metal called “ khro ” {pronounced i\vy ). Its 
shape will be seen in the annexed plate. 

A third implement is a blunt dagger, the blade of iron, the lianelle shaped soiuf tbinii’ 
like the dorji and of the same metal; it is used not for fighting purposes, but fur inctiut niMus 
and charms, Ac. 

651. — ^Yoollen cap— Revd. H. A. J.Esrnn. This U afelt hat something like our Kmj:- 
lisli w’ide-a-wake : it is made either wdiite or black of thick coarse felt, very easily turn^ •. uito 
any shape, the rim can be w'oru up or down Ac.; these are made by Cluueso w'orkui-ii at 
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Yarkand. Those scut to the Exliihition had first received a binding round the edge vrith 
velvet. A cap costs Iks. 2, but if made of pashm or shawl wool Ks. 4. 

It was interesting to find in the Exhibition among the curious products of the wild 
regions of Lahul, a set of worsted stockings made by Lahuli girls under the superintendence 
of the ladies of the Kyelang Mission. 

Chamba Costumes. 

The people of the Chaunih district wear the usual greyish white woollen cloth, a girdle of 
dark brown wonlhui or felt rope ; their head-dress is a tall woollen peaked cap of the same color 
nnd inattaaal as tlu'ir dress;— the cap has a deep rim which is turned upwards, and the rim 
being evit through in Iront ends iu two jirojeotiiig points into the top of the cap. The 
peo[de freipu.'iitly have a string or garland of dried yellow and purple dowers strung on 
idtei'iiatoly witli pifccs of white talc ; this has some religious import. 

The men lioro, as all over the hills, have rude silver ornaments and great beads of 
amht'r, sour^tiiuos aKo eoial and tnvipioiscs of jx coarse kind. Samples were sent of ft 
cloak or ch«\gi, a tall cap and waistband and girdle; these came from Barmaor. 

Tlio women of the Cliaurali ” district of the Chamba Hills, wear a small cap of 

clah, wiilt a trian-ular peak or tail hanging down behind, a woollen coat, and narrow 
trow^ors gathored into folds on tlic leg. 
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[>t m the case of the richer agriculturists w’ho wear 
‘*pida/’ arc universally worn. On the head isja 


, 1 - , vjj a uiUUK.ee 

\s m i><ua» t it ut .uu wit i the ends thrown over the shoulders like a plaid and secured 
W(tli oi.i'.'. pin>. ( hi Iioad they wear a luuh w'oollcu cap, the crown of which is broader 
th in th.* h.i-o and h o\er. I lewr oruauiouts are large ear-rings, neklaces of coral, <ire. 
Kv,ry wnurm abo wv,a> a large rmiud brass plate suspended by an iron chain,' and 
j.ane:!ii '4 <0.1 the bie.i-t, a hiMv^ hell, and generally a bunch of brass pomegranates, which 
aie holl-.w and jumb' together : zinc bracelets or ‘ karas * are also w'orn. 

The niiddhwt villa-evs ,>f Pamri are ratlicr hotter dressod^at least the wealthier 
cla^.os. Die men wear wan, lieu e-aps, small car-riuu^s ami a woollen coat. The W'omen wear 
u ,1.V' -..t Witii >kvvc,-, wooilPu trmv.ers, a Mauket for a scarf. They also wear 

tlie .cll au-l th.’ i.l-uo, tn-.'th.T "uh auimnienso profuMon of long and short necklaces of 

o.vr.... 1 ... a<. o,ah,..r un.l cor, 1 ch„in. On the s,n:dl cap lying in folds on the top 

1 I hu-I>apM ornament h,ma,irr -ver the forehead, and chain and fringes 

u. nm .nr . It n. r s,. o o t i.. f,ce. Anklets of Imnclics of brass pomegranates are also 
w.tra , the • pu'a^ or ,tr,tw sh...- complete the coHuinc. 
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The fui’thest province of Chamba consists of Chota Lahul : the Luhuli costume haa 
already been described. 

CoSTCME OF THE IIiLL TrIBES OF SiMLA. 

Men wear a long woollen coat, and rather baggy trowsers, tight ut the ankles ; a long 
ropo or piece of cotton cloth serves as a girdle ; the cap is usually of hlack W{x>llon felt, 
having the thick edge or ring, such as before described, and which is also worn iu Kulu 
and figured in a photograpli at page 8 of 31 r. F. Kgortoa s Spiti Journal before quoted. 
Their shoes are of woollen felt with leather soles. 

\Vottteu wear a dress consisting of a body and petticoat stitched together, or ma<Ie in 
one. They do not wear trowsers as a rule — unlike the other hill j)eu])le The hair is plaited 
and make into long tails with black wool, the ends being finished oil’ >\itli red \soul, iuul a 
gaudy colored kerchief is thrown over the head. 

The people in the lower Hill States uj)pear excessively fond of dresses covered with 
silver flow’ei*s, tkc. : all cotton cloth is imported from the jilains. 

> The Simla collection contained scvcnil [)aii*s of shoos, and also snow shoos ; n)on 

and women’s caps, and several excellent blankets. The ])eoj»le liero dye their wo*)l with 
‘ madder, ifcc., and occasionally vary their fabrics with lines or edgings of red. I have not 
: noticed, however, the check or plaid so coiumou in Kulu. 

Costumes of the Fboxtieu. 

Leaving the Himalaya we now proceed to the costumes of the fnuitier. Any one 
who wishes to gain a good idea of the people themselves and tlioir cust<»ms, [ would rehr 
to Pollock’s account of Dcra Ghazi Khan ; to the i)ci\i Ismail Khan Settlement llejjort ; 
to the late 3Iajor James* charmingly graphic llej^ort of Peshawur ; and to Dr. P»eliew’s 
Yusufzai Keport; besides the works of Burnes and Elphinstoue ou Kabul, and to \ igne and 
to Jacquemont’s Travels. 

652 .— Dera Ghazi KhaX. Of the clothing worn iu the Berajat I have obtained 
the following particulars : — • 

There are two principal classes, Hindus and Blluchis. Hindu men wear loose j)aijamas 
called “ sliarai, ** and sometimes dhotis — generally white, but occasionally colored. 
“ Aiigarka" is a l:>ng coat reaching down to the kuee^. “ Painvhan ’* is an under-slnrt 
worn under the augarka ; a wrapper or chadar is w’oru alxive the aiigarka, when requisite. 

Diistars or turbans are not manufactured in the Berajat. A ‘ than ’ or piece of muslin 
is divided into three pieces down its whole length and forms three turbans ; sometimes red 
or pink turbans are worn. A cotton ca\v is worn under the pagri. 

3Iussulmans wear paijamas reaching to the ankle ; instead of these a sheet called 
locally “ dedha,’* or “ tawad” or taiband,” it is vrom eithe%dark blue or white. A jjairahan 
or kurti is worn as an under-shirt, and also a chudar for a wrapper, or else the chudar is 
replaced l^y a ‘‘ patka” or scarf, sometimes embroidered ou both sides. 
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TlieBiluchis wear loose paijamas with many folds, and the knrta as before, and the 
chiidaror patka. 

Hindu women wear a pleated skii-t called gagra,” a bodice or stomacher called 
chhola/’ eiubroidered, and a scarf called “ pochand^ 


^lussuhnau w'omen wear cither a “ gagra’* or trowsers, and a chola or stomacher 
“smakviul,” soiuotiines buth, and a “pochan/* 

The Biliich women wear a ‘‘ kakka or long bodice in lieu of the chola and 

scarf. 


653 * — Hazara Costcaxk. 

The dress of the rc^^idents of the jdaiu country differs little from that of the inhab- 
itants of tlm Punjab generally. A loose white kurta and flowing paijamas, the latter 
BOiuetimcs loose and optm at the ankle, and sometimes di*awn like a Turkish trowser, consti- 
tutes the dress of the majority, to which the higher class add a lungi as a girdle and another 
as a t urban. The Khans wear the latter embroidered with gold. In the hill country, near 
the border, tin* garments, both tunic and trowsers, are often dyed of a deep blue, with a small 
skull cap for a head covering. 

The prcvalonrc of the dark Idiie dress an<I the blue turban, often with a bright crimson 
Wder, will strike the traveller in Hazara. On passing through the district from Abbottabad, 
the people struck me as looking much better dressed than is usual in the plains ; there 
were none of those dirty looking, half naked men, whose costume is made up of nondescript 
pieces of cotton very dirty and ragged. 

654 . — Waziui CosirMR, Baxu District, a^d BAxrcni Costume. 

The following particulars were kindly obtained for me by Mahomad Hayat Khan 
Extra Assistant Commissioner at Banu, 


ThoAVaziris are tlie hill people in the territories adjoining the Banu and Marwat 
plains ; the Baiiuelus are the inhabitants of the Banu plains. 

Tlie ])Poplc cat wheat, maize, barley, and bread made of them, and mutton-meat is 
much Used, also porridge of roughly pounded maize. 

The rlnthing of the men is as follows : — A turban, dastjir, is locally called 'klastur.’’ 
It varies in length from one yard to six, and is of coai'so cloth; it is usually of a dark blue 
color, and in tlie bram-h clan of Tewdr Khel, red, and in some other clans white: some of 
the Maliks wear turbans r‘f still larger size. 


Tim next article of dress to 1)0 described is the cdiadar, which in Waziri dialect 
called '‘parki.’' it is usually white and of coarse texture : some few Maliks wear a bl 
‘lun^i.’* The ImhIv elothiuer 0| shirt— kamiz— is of tliree descriptions; the first is mn 
of c-ars^* Hi, Pop's wool, eithcT of its natural color or wluto : it is a large loose article call 
‘•ang-ai'ka,- and ou the hreast of this shirt tl.e AVaziri women work emhroidci 
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[ptitcrus iu silk or cotton. Such a shirt is called locally ^‘shdri,” and its price varies from 
one rupee to three, this is very commonly used, 

Maliks and rich people wear “ angarkas, ” made of white cotton cloth, without 
seams, and which are locally called halka,^* 

Other clothes are made to fit the body (t, e, arc made with scams “ chin,” and not left 
l<K>sc like the rest) — these are called “ etkoi.’^ 

Paijamas or trowsers, called in Pashtu ‘‘pardek^’ or “ partok, are worn loose and 
large, and of white cloth ; and in the Masiid clan, the poor people and laborers wear them 
Undo of wdiite wooL 

Tlie women’s clothing is thus described : — 

They generally wear on the head a “ sipatta” of dark blue color, and made of coarse 
cotton cloth — they locally call this UikraL” Old women do not wear ))Iue cloth, but one 
dyed grey wdth earth; and young women (as they call them in Pushtu Xiyazmana JShanzai ) 
do not wear a “sipatta,” but another scarf called “jamai,” which is white ami embroidered 
witli sprigs of colored flowers ; for this a scarf called laiigai ” is sometimes substi- 
tuted. It is a striped cloth, in black and white, and with a silk border, 

Tlio ‘‘kiirta zenana,” or body garment, called in AVaziri <lialect “ kliat,” is of two kinds : 
one ^‘jalaua kliat ” and the other “ ginblana khat.” The fii-st sort is 'worn by unmarried 
women, and is loose and seamless, and of red colored ‘^cbet” or print; the second kiml is worn 
by married women. It is made of dark red or dark blue coarse cloth, and is often enibroidereil 
with silk down the front ; the Waziri women w'ork this themselves. Just below fljc breast 
the skirt commences in a grCcU many pleats, and readies down to the feet. AVlien these 
'W'omon go out on a journey or to work iu the fields, ifcc., they tic the end of tli is skii t up 
on to their backs. 

The women’s trowsers are called “ partek ” or “ pardek those for unman*ied women 
are white, and for married women arc made of “susi.” TJicre arc several kinds of ‘‘ susi,” 
called veg;\mai,” zadr khesh,” sisar khesh,” 'which arc use<l for making paijuinas; their 
fashion is this, that they fit tight to the leg as far as the knee, and above are loose. 
Children’s dress does not differ from the former and is c.illed by the same name ; difi'erence 
only being made of course in size. Young children do not 'wear the jjaijainas, they only 
wear a kurta (jacket) and kauiiz or shirt They wear on their feet sandals, called jabli- 
mizri” and ‘^kalbal chirmi,” and eiceptioiially shoes, 

Tlie food of the Banuchis consists cliiefly of barley and Indian corn. They rarely 
use 'wheaten flour, and the females are never allowed this luxury. A singular feature in 
the Bauiichi costume is that the men never wear w^oollen clothes out of dooi's. In the 
coldest weather they generally appear in linen (cotton) garments, and tliis not from poverty, 
nor from any prejudice of caste or religion. The only cause they can assign is custom, 
and its origin is not to 1x5 traced, ( Correspondence on Settlement of Dera Ismail Khan, 
Sec. 25. ) 
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Tlio Banu people wear dark blue clothes and liingis with a red border. I notice 
the f(dlowiii<^-account of them from Massoifs travels (182G— 1838)"^ wdiich maj be interesting 
to the modern visitor of Bannu. 

On the satiie pliiu as ^famat, the Bannu people have l>esldes a difference in their 
costume, a smaller st.iturc than the iiiliabitauts of the former place. The Marwati is 
<^'n<‘ra^v cla<l in (‘oaiNO wliite linen (cotton), in much the same manner as the Pathans on 
th(' hanks f»f flm Indus. The people of Baiiim Avear ilark clothing, and are fond of limgis 
v'ith ornamental borders. Both in dross and appearance they assimilate Avith the moun- 
tain tribes. Tiiey are very bivu^c, and remarkable for entertaining an esprit du pays* 
Tlu'y are eloquent in (mlogiums up(m their country, and the exclamation ‘ My OAvn dear 
“ Bannu I ' Is frequently uttered )>y them, ’ ” 

655 .'— PnsH.vwuu Costumes. 

Tin' <lress of an Afi,diau — male or female— has ])ceu coiTCCtly described by the Honorable 
MauT\tstuart Kl[>hiustoue, at page 313, Vol. L, of his “ Can huh ” it maybe mentioned hero 
in addito>n, that the luiigi or .scarf, of A'arious degrees of cost and excellence, is common to 
all, from thi‘ (1uef or Khan Avho struts :il>out consequentially, displaying the gold embroidered 
b<>rder of Ins tiimr S'-arf, to the Inimble ploughman, who must he conteiitetl Avith one made of 
the coarsest material, with a border ami edging of a ditl'crent colored thread mereh\ These 
scarfs are of A'arious colors ; but the most common are blue, Avhetlier of the finer or coarser 
textures. 

Amomrst the agricultural population, a scarf of the darkest blue, AA'ith a deep border 
of crimson and yellow silk gnidily, but not inelegantly, intermixed, is much in fashion and 
sure to be aa^'cc at fairs and fc'^t i\'als. The best of these are made at Hangii in Kohat. The 
prices of scarves A'arv from Ivs. 4 to lOO, or more even, acconling to the costliness of the 
cnibroithu'cd border. The luiigi is often twlstt‘d into a head-dress, the border, Avhether colored 
or embroidenMl, beimr conspicuously displayed. It is also sometimes used as a waist-band, 
ami occasionally to cover the Avholc body like the jdaid of the Scotch highlander. 
The usual imxle of wearing the turban amongst Afghans is graceful and becoming. Amongst 
the A'oung men much stress is laid upon the proper twisting up and adjustment of this 
adiamment to the head. Tlic most ap[>roved are generally Avom around a small Persian 
skull cap, the tip of Avhich peers from amidst the compressed folds of the patka. The 
tnuvsers or paijamas” are iiuMriibly loose : amongst agriculturists, of a blueish grey color 
Streaked Avith cnms'>n. Tlie bettor classes wear white, or silken troAvsei*s of various colors. 

The dro-s of the lull tribes is an inferior imitation of that of the peasants in the 
vallcv. Some tribes have a distinguishing peculiarity, as for insbince the Swatis and 
Bonairis, wlio recognize each otlier at once by certain stripes peculiar to the troAvsei’s worn 
in each countiu', snmcAvhat analagous to the distinguishing stripes of tartan amongst the 
Scotch highlanders. Among:3t#the Afridis Avho trade most Avitli Peshawur and Kohat, as 
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the A'lainkliail an<I otliors, drab or ‘‘khaai” t ) liive b-L'o'ii.' a favoiitc color, 

mainly, it is prosumid, on account of tli ^ c arjcalnrjiiL ic aiibnlsto the iniocs of llitli a\liich 
tiioso wild men cherisli around tlxeir persons. 

The Peshawar collection contains a nunxbor of intin’csting spc.jina 'n'. 

656. — [7G4j]. Kazlbadu li it, called ])U|)aLh.” A tall black curly lamb-skin hat 

made of j^ost barra sya’’ (skin of black lamb of Karabal. ) 

657. — [7G47], Choga or long ovcr-coat of nram-Cfdoicd p.’itin, ( choga pattu 
nakhudi ). 

658. — [7C4S]- Choga of camels’ hair? Chogi kurk. 

659. — [7G40]. Choga from Kashgar. 

660. [7ub0]. Khosa Kandahai’i. A stout cloak wiijj sleeves of solid white frit. 

661. — [7G51]. A woman’s head dres^^ cliauni or p.ti’auda. A l'>ng silk band ending 
in gold tassels, used for plaiting in witli tlie hair. 

662 . — [G-332]. Sm ill cap of Kan 1 ill ir, al^o one fr,)ia Pe^liawnr. Tbe^o are small skull 
caps quiltial, of cotton or silk, and omhr,>idc?’cd— ^imil irc;io-> wci’c ^''nt from Kahid, ddic caps 
are in various styles, called Jainrodi, ’’ -d^aljcaM, ’’ rediiwari’’ : the caj> it-^elf is called 
“kullah.” 

663. — [ 7GG7]. Shoes for m*''n and worn '‘n fr« en P-’driwur, K ahnl A'\ These are often 
of green leather or ‘‘kimukht,”’ and eiiilam leiud vdth - >M c 'I 'red ^ilk. 

Post in, a wool lined cloak — d.ilah ilk. — ^haii, 

Kliaftdu of samur or Rnsoian fur. 

Po^tiii kirsak, from Bukhara. 

Khaftiia of sanjab or .sable — Bu-"5ian. 

664. — [ 707^':?]. Belts containing pov.'dr'r h'*rn. ;in.| dint-;. 7:^. These are very 
curloudy embruidrrcd on leatlicr with '^:lk. and ‘i* .n ;n u r' : at -l-sp''! l-atlier horn, wdth 
a mouth-[>iece like an Enropeau ptwh.r il ■ f p ■ 1 e : a u’ nih< i* i.f tubes fixed .sid -3 
by side and cut o!f slantwise at the incurii to I 'd d. a > r huli.ts ; a pouch or an appar- 
atus for flint and steel and tiiidLi*. and p] le {'"r k],k* tCc. 

665. — [0703]. Ooth.M v,VM:ihy 'Ir; •!<. Ihin. ’pdly a r<d>e vrith a tigli^J 

body and sleeves, an I a skirt ratlu'r "h'l t 't i*! he, .r: nn imu.n^' nund"'!’ of pleats or 

gatliers ; and over all a large (c-non :rd!y h -r ' *'-'1 s-Mrf, wldeh the dancer movr-s 
about and folds gracefully in did'-rant ]» -r ir '•h ‘ in';vo-. : an immense nose-ring, 

rings, thumb-rings, ankle-rings, cainplete th *, oruaLrntai.on. 

666 . — Paiia;n\s voru bv Afrili 

667 . — Coat and trow^ors w^an by Ynzaih' d m -'n. 

668 . — Shoes made of "‘pa^a’’ or ]■ '1 n 1 c 'o C'diel ^'clinph, ’ Tlie collergion 

also contained some leather slirns call'* I '* J i-: '.ii. ' an 1 an.oLi*-r kiii'l c.dlcd ‘‘ kulshi. * 

669 . — [7G8G1. Caps made of strau-. 
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Tho ordinary dro'^s of the Yuzufzais consists of a loose knrti or kamiz/’ and "wide 
trowsers called ]')arto<^r^ with a “ patka ” or turban to wind round the bead. All are of 
coarse cottmi cloth of liomc mamifactuiic, and are frequently worn without a change till in 
tattdx. Tlie di-e^s of tlieir niiefs and well-to-do men is of the same kind, but of better 
iii.iteri.d. and of EnizlNh mauiifacturc. Tlic of dress the women only differs from that of tho 
incii in the substitution of tlio orna or chcrpiered sheet for the turban. The sheet is of 
the same material and pattern fur the whole tribe. 


NOTE ON THE DEESS OF FAKIES IN THE PUNJAB. 


St>mc of tlicsc of course wear no clotliing at all but a thin bit of cloth for the waist, 
and wander squalid and tilthv with matted and rank liair for j)lacc to place, staff in hand, 
nud with the begjrar s bowl often made of a largo kind of cocoaiiut shell. 

A cLiss of ^rusulnrm fakii*s, called Einawa, wear a sort of white higli cap, worked 
ovur with hluo tliiv\d, and on tlie b -dy au “alfa” or wliite sliirt, having no sleeves, and 
ciiihr •idereil over with blue thread : this is generally very ragged. 

r>aha Xanak’s fakii’s oft< n wear a similar dress ; some c>f them wear an ordinary 
turban, except tint several lonirth^ of liair rope arc bound round it. 

IRasdl SInlii fa\irs ('over tlieir fa-, s with tlie white ashes of woud : w'oar a tall cloth 
cap on tlioir luah. th<*Ir bodit^ n.k.-^h a cloth (talibaiid) and plain shoes. These fakirs 

u>e ''jdrits and cMt nicit with broth and rice. 

and are wnndcriug beenrars, who are partly naked, and wear wdiat 

ch.rlies tI). V d'> wear -taiiied with ochre, and have a bowl in their haioh, either of a cocoaiuit 
shell or of turned wood. 

r. iirae:is are statioimrv fakirs, and wear large marks and streaks ( ) on their 
foreheads. 

^•daue^am” fakirs wear on citlior side of tho pagrls, and in front also, three brazen 
C'Uieavo nl ^ in lea: el at the edg-s to ro[»rcseiit tlie sun. 

.Su'.iwi «>r Paj fikirs are t’l ? (birus of th*'’ Eaahra cas^e ; thoy alwavs wear a 
bit of cl'uh ovt'C the mvuh to avoi I kdliag any littl : iu'.eets in th " o:r wntli their breath, 
ah • th-'V oirrv a Ntiek leech'd wirli a sort of bru^h t3 clean awav iii-ects from beiir'’ 

w Q 

trodden Upon : they wear no ^hoos. 


* litUtw k \ usufzai, pngc 210, 
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APPENDIX TO CLASS X. 

NOTE ON A FEW OF THE MOST EEMAEKABLE DRESSES IN THE 
LAHORE CENTRAL MUSEUM. 

Central Asia . — (A Lama of the liiirher order) — Aflowinu' tuuie of dark kluc satin, with 
very loti" sleeve^ like a niodcru bariistLT^ "Oavii, the skevos liaving hrtmd strljM S <»i ,oT»'eii and 
scarlet silk. Au apron of klue satin hangs infr(»nt, oii Asliieh worked the lioad (*t a lingo 
dragon, his ga])ing month and fierce eye^ keing ^ery ])ioinincnt : over lli(‘ shouldeis hangs a 
sort of cape hanging do'.vn in a ]►oint kofore and keliind. It is in fact a sipuire kit ol krowii 
satin edged w’itli yellow, with a hole in the middle fur the head. 

A Lama rtf an inferior order lias a dl’ 0 '^^ rtf common red 'woollen cloth d\o<l witli 
maildcr cn’ kuanu root; it is along gown rca'-iuiig t > tlie te‘'‘t, secured k\ a giidlo ot woollen 
cloth; a scarf of woollen cloth is worn: his iK'ad-diaos of red eloik, keing au immense 
head-dress like a very large Seoteh konnet, pi’< jecting in trout. Oiigaladax'i a I.ama woars 
a peaked red cloth cap edged wdth fur ( foxes >kiii ), and ]ia>. tin* k^)ot^ ol doth aheady 
described. The imj'leuients of a Luna are aKf) lield in tin' h.iud— the doiji (tr ilmmloi I m .] f, 
and sacveil knife. Tlie mo^t curious arti 'lo of the f^aina’s dl■es^ i.-^ hi> pm ket handkori Im-f, 
a piece of thick W'oolleii cloth about 1 \ feet long and 8 iui-hes hroat], dark colored, hut 
strii>ed across with wdiito, hlue, red ainl green. In his giidlo liocanies an iron pon easO 
containing a pen, vk., a slip of hamhoo. 

A Ikilti man is plain! v dre^‘^cd in a grev or dirty w hite wrtolhm suit, n tunie v. ltli h( It, 
and pyj.imas all of the same material ; shoes like li^t slipping, all made of wool : he lias 
a blaelv, skull cap. 

A Bdlti woman’s dress is not represented, exce]^t ky a cap of red woollen cloth hanging 
down in a long peak or tail he hind. 

There are two Ladakhi men’s dres^r.^ ^ (me sent frrtrn the Kangra di>ti-]ct lias 
pyjamas and tunic of wlli^i^h waMrlleii cl^tli with a woulk u sliawl ; a 1< adver kag 
t'l hokl fond, a rudt' tok u’* o a fa* flint and "tnt 1. and a knito (.r d.iggor 

in a wooden sLcatk completed tlie l.ad.ikhik reijuiiaanent^. Ili'^ c:ip (k kiown wa.ol -nino- 
wliat rollcil U]> kv wav of a kr’ni : tke t^]) ot the cap is d. A pluino or kit of ai't ujm.iI 
flower is stuck in the cap. made <'f kit^ (k talc and diicd f'-war' to'd on to a slip nf 
kamk(^o. His f'et are karo, or Im wa ar> gra^'N sknn^. 1 r dre-<. a Ladakld 

shepherd's, sent ky Dr. Cayley, has a Line <-"at witli nol fs'ing.^. im ja.kmi,!-. hit ]>]*< 
of felt bound round tiie k'g ky e mt hair lai'-; kodt'; rk grov cl'Uli witlj ln.gh«.r 

ornameiitr-tl hv a tr;,tneuk.r kit o*- pu''’]'i'.‘ e]'>rh o\t'r eii<"i in^-rnp, | hn gu'd’o 
is a klack woolkci fringed onc‘ : hi'' tltee 'r, p f'*’- ^*e < an'o lik** tIjo othnj’. Tv.o 

caps wore sent, koth like 1 ejg kae-', wli 'h, ]<] w "I en tho lie.'d, liang down on onn 
side like a niglu cap*; one L of klewkck th, tUe other of kr<awn clodi with a pattern riak-ly 
cinkroidered on the front. 

Tlie Ladakhi xvon-mnV .Iro^^Mmt fr-m Knngre rlktrie* has a eMaro-and tlrh-k coat rk d nk 
krown wo..k e''d pv; of the ^ mie ; IilI’ f » " ar ‘ prot >. t- '1 #n]y ky gra>s shoes: a girili^ 
of wooileu cloth completes her attire, and she Weuirs ou hei head the pLiak, 
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rayloy appf'firs to ho a ^vinter dress: the gown, a 
1,M Iv and d:irt, i. in ule iin Mr'y. <4' elntli ulternatcly dark red, dark blue, black and dingy 
y. lli.w, and priiitad vnrti a pat r*-n. She v,vars a woollen girdle, from wliicli depends a 
‘•rbaod V’U-” of ^ .nps (.f k^,tkor v irli t of cowrie :^llells, also a very long string with an 
imownM« l.un.di nf t I -k iva- lung <l"wn to the gronnd— sometimes this last is 

Mwpmid.d fii’n iii ' 1i 't'l ; r>rurl.>,ik ^lw his a square shawl of thick sheep skin, the fur 
Avoni iiivin h. 'rit-' fan -iih> .-o'd wnh rod and green cloth. The head dress consists of 
tw.> ]mi_ * lipp- hl.H'k fur < 1 ( 1 * (.ai h car, and kept in its place hy the liair being Loimd 
r.uind aial i‘ >u;id iii pliii>: ’ w^' ix t]) . p,M'a!:. and, iii front, jingling ornaments over the foro- 
Jica 1 Vv '• 'lien il •' t 'p^ sum ui iterial as the dress, comj^lcted the costume. 

Til'* Sjh i dn < - ^ ha.s li,M-iv h ',_ii d;.' rllx'd, hut I will describe tlic dresses in the 
'^^u- uiii. The V, u'l 'u ]i:i> Imi -,' i\m 1 triiusi as r,f woollen cloth ; clumsily made hoots of leather, 
iha top-^ hthin "f \\ Mi. ir.'i- timio !'> h^ ick and short, confiiid by a red girdle, all the red 
hoin^ .1 d.ull in ’all r tint: o\ -r Iht -lanildois a small woollen kerchief ornamented at 
C'lth.'r i-nd u nil a fi i’l O' aula hoi-ilrv of kn-Lo:) Avhite spots; on her arms are bracelets 
UKck' of I lo lr. of V. Ii.rc ('..nclm-lp. 11. An imnuune necklace of white beads also cut out of 
f>]iolI lx round ii •!' u ' kg au'i o ^ u dh-r nc ' kl.ice of largo lumps of crude amber and turquois 
with coTul I' 'ad*i hi'i ,',t' 'll ! oji li'U' li ,ci ''lie has a pi'i'ak. 

11i.* So luaii h i'oot^ Id:: tlu^ woonnS, no pyjamas, but a long woollen coat 

icachiiiq to h ^ :.;dd. ^ ; In. eg) i- a litilt' skull cap of red, with a black border. 

A wonuoi of Yark.in IS dr-^s w,:s scut by Dr. Cayley. It consists of white 
cctoii ]>yjai:i i mh't uiug at th*' -uh', ^\hi^c tlie maids fasten in front ; a tunic or vest 
of the sriff \k:ikand ^jllc of nu , ]ci‘ r"rn —crimson with white blotches — edged ronml 
the uock ao<I ;u ill.' icgcnina v i M l a 1 'uud < i erre ui ‘-ilk rihhon, two or tlirce bars of vhich 
g' cn arc aho - cv n on t" ^ho h . ly of tho tuu’c (»vcr the left lire ist only ; as a mrdle she 

\\"irs a \sldro lea -hi, f r’ c r li l 'i 'l v ith ''ill;, nuil over all a choga of Iln^sian print : her 

h‘*)r> atv liiv-‘ N'lt dl ^^h lhu,g i> tl;' !')[- of pale Icatlicr with a black border, tlic lower 
1' an!.' r of d nkt r c cor, o;;i ;uc q 1 y .i sU’in of irrccn Icatlicr over caoh instep, and a 
c"cu of i;"'‘ 'U :! -'ll: d‘'.\n ' s h 1" u ; u* the boots large felt socks are worn : a small 

shell <-ap of hi i 1: C'-‘foM. pr (Cihoroihicrcd with silk, covers the head in summer, and a 
t aa k*'r 1 ap, I uo I v ch Uu'. n c*’'l\ 

T:ic ( li c.h 1 S c ' ^ ^ m: ar:i''h:-- of <lress from Darmaur. The dress 

( " . f .1 ^h h V W' h u c " f iliod chui f rlu^ga ), with a long twisted 

il 'k h, ov:i LT' d • ‘ : r— th*' h .h* L' ln ra.lly fcltol ta.gothci* into a solid rope 

O'* (*h'h *■ I L" 'V (’ "il * ' ' I’ ' Of, \v'\ 'll ipc mio\v is ou tlio erouud, tlic legs are 

^ - i ]\i -‘1 : - V .. -h- 'i d 'dt. dhi ' t. p of -’'.'V wool. ])Cakcd vdtii a ilap to cover 

tq,. hi h a’. I - I > ■ :’ d h ^ c . ,ch_,- Worn tai'n-d up agaiii-r tin* peak: the Hans 

/ • . a • : •' ^ 'X , i ,i‘*\ ■. A k' Ilu cu’ tuft *'f plicasants fcatliers is 

j : .. >"'1 d hi d' ‘ ' 1 '...d' 'a •1;,;' or hunch of ]' >wt:r>. made of pioc(‘s of 

\ ' t ‘ .1 : ■ i ' ! f .t d,. ' . c .. i m 1 cad vclh, ,v fuA'crs, forming a primitive idea of 
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CLJLSS 

LEATHER MAHHFACTURES. 

Tl.roo classps of Icntlior iirc to l.c mot with in tlio ruiijuli : one the coinitrv h oilier, 
hulls,’ calves.’ Imfi'alus' hide. L'eat skins, and oi-. iision.dly c.unel.-,’ hide, vitli s..ine thw .elu-rs 
of local in.amifacturc. The other in. liuk.s leathers froui K.ihul and IVdiawiir. ’flic third 
consists of Eiiro])eaii iinj>urtod loathi'vs. 

In tlic 1st class there is little to notice in a inanufaeturinu ]*niiit of vihov. The c?'('at«‘r 
liart of the leather proilueed is thick and hard, hut of strength inf. i lor it* Kin-ojM’an. The 
process of tanniuLT is unifi irmly rude ^md ti-nuhlcsome, thtiimh the 1 1 .^hIn m ( (•< ash-nally 
satisfuetorv as regards softness of the hide. Tlie slow jiroco^^ hy ^shi* h tli-' sldiis art' allowed 
to soak for days toLfethcr, only to receive another ^oakiiiLC when tlu' is done, ti,,* hesf. 
calculated to produce a pliant and suj'ple leathcrj and is (piiic suited to the slow, patient an<l 
sedentary Itahits of Oriental woi'kiuen. 

Bullocks’ hides yield the stron,i]j leather ns(«d for sliocs and y^'eneral use; Ituflalo Jjidi> 
the thickest of all, hero great strength is rri,nin d ; go.at skins funiidi fliiu icallmr ;i,„i 
camel hide is rarely and locally used— Delhi being the only district nhicli .sent a sjx ciinci) to 
the Exliihition of 1804. 

The process of tanninix consists in soakiu" the skins in lime water f.r some days to 
loosen the liair and surface of the skin, the hide is then srraped, and, after ^^ashinL^ is "sewn 
up in the form of a sack, tlie ititerior heinyr fhlctl ith tlie haik (-f the kikar ( arnlnu \ • 

^vater is frc([Ucnt]y proved over it, tlie skin Imlt tlien revcr.sed in ]K-ition. atid tlie A\ater- 
i 11 repeated. The hmyth or duratimi of cachstaL'C in the priAcss varies accmahii-' to the 
nature ami thick ue^'^ of the skin to he tanned. 

The fini-liincr process consi'ts in takintr the skin when still just <larnj) and sjtreadim*' 
it on the irrmind. it i^ then ruhhed over with a wnndeu liloek or mallet furnislmd witli a 
handle, and called hatheli it is rulihed on hoth sides. 

The finer skins are polislicd hy a hit of Imrn or of aerate, ]<.( info a lump of clay 
orw'oodf.ra handle. Amoncr the he-.t varieties of leather made in the plains are the 
soft washdeathcr and hi<Ies (‘f tlie Kanerra and ITudiyaipiir Di-trlets. and tlie n d skins 
of Xurjuir. Tim former are of very seft texture. ;.o*r.cr<tIIy a Lrrei.nivh laiff color, so M,ft that 
the thinner skins are nuule into yduves and (.oir^tantly wiaai as hrece]i*‘S l.y tie* Kan-U’a 
hill-mem The same art applied to skins pisHluees a ]»]< a-iiux r' Nult to the fam'.r.ijja.s- 
mueli as all about Kangra leopard -kins and or];er ornamental fuis can he ohtaiiicd, the 
leather being heautifully and C‘’m]iietely }'rescrved, hut with all tiic fur tuunjured. 

I have obtained from the Kangra district the f illowing account of the manufacture: 

Fii^st the skin is wetted and then strapedin a ‘matkt’ or earthen pan full of lime ami 
v;ater, the mixture to he .suTieient in quantify to civer the skiii cnupit-tely. Everyday 
the earthen ]>an, which is kept carcrully closed over^ is opened and the bkin turned and 
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&]i.ik(‘a ill tlic ]inle-^vate^ ; if tlie skin is tliin, 20 days of this treatment suffice; if thick, 
monrh. Afria- this tlie skin is washed iu clean water, and then tlie skin is well rubhed 
w itli the (li'icd and pi'wdcivd leaves of the Dime tree (Conacirpf/^ hftifolLa) for two hours 
sue* ''lively. Ai’ter the riibhing is ovm*, the leaves and skin arc put together in a 
and \v.it«a‘ addeil. X(‘N.t day the skin is tied on to a stick and wrung out ( as a 
♦Ihola d<» 's ( loth*'^ ). Airain it is >t(‘eped in a fr^r^li solution of leaves, and this process of 
steepiiu* and ^\l'illeiu■J: out is re})oatcd fnr four <lays consecutively : fresli leaves are to bo used 
(..i, li tiiu'c 'the ^kin is tlu'ii sewn U[) with niunj .'string into a h<;llow sack and filled with 
‘•dh.nk’ haves, and huiiLC u]> like a ina^sak ” : on heing taken <luwn it is reversed and hung 
npameu l>v the ullier (‘iid, tliis eiiMU’es Imth ends veiy wi'Il iinpregn.ite<l — the hanging process 
Ov‘cuoir> two davs. After this tlic skin is opened out and dried, and then rubbed with oil, 
and cv('utua]lv wa>!iod. When dry it scra[)ed Avitli a sort of iron scraper called 
‘iMiiibi/ " .d't 'V this it is aumin ru!>!)cd Avith oil. After o or 4 days It is washed in cold 
wat' T au'l di ird. Afi<‘r that it is ruhljrd A\irh a mixture of curds and water, and again 
wamlu'd. Tlie leithcr tlius ]>ivpaivd i-. then soft. The skin principally used is tliat of the 
S\hur or S.i:ui).ir <lcor : hut lUhcr skins can he ustal — goafs, bull’alo's^ deer’s, Ac. : the color 
a sort <4' t(»ad color. The leatlua* is made into gloves, gaiters, and also trowsers, worn liy 
th'‘ lull nicu ah, ,ut Ivauirra, Ac. rr*>idL‘s the art of making tliis soft Icatlier, the 2>^eplc 
an' vt'i’v skilful iu dro^inir animals’ skins witli the h.iir on. The s<une process appears to 
1)0 followt'd a^i tint ahove du'-icrilK'd, but the hair is carefully pi’t'-^erved, and the scraping 
ruhhiug, iVe., done on the inner side. tSkius of tigers, bears, leopards, chectas, Ac., are 
thus 2 »ropared. 

Two mt'u iu a year can prepare IS scores of skins. The jiroccss cannot be earned 
on during three iiKUiths (tf the rainy season. 

Murh uf this prejAaraticu of skins is dune in the village of Biilwan, ilaka Jijtin of tho 
IImhyar[>ur District. 

The A’l'irjiur leather luauufaeturo has been thus described in a letter from tho Xur- 
jair Tah'>ildar : — 

^‘The leithcr prepared i^iTtwo kinds, thick and tliin: the thickest of all is the laiffido 
hi<le, and next iu thi<’kuo>s tie' Idde <^>f cows and hulls. The thin kinds are made (>f the 
hidt ^ «'f g^ats, sliui p ( dumba ). rams ( menda ), Ivakrel ( deer skin ) ; and licsides 
tin—' and and eameU’ skins are utilized. d’he thick kinds are made 

of tw'. 0 ‘lor^, black and red. and tie' thin kinds in bhick, red. ydloAv, and green : the rod or 
C!*iiti''‘n the e-aiiiu vv-.n The ne tlanl of jiveparinL: the* small skins is as follows : — The 
skin- are nkt-n u{f and rubb.’d awtIi two diitt'iks of salt, aiid ]>ut in the sun; in one day 
tic o dry, aft' ]- that tie y are wm-^Iu 1. and afterward- rubhed Avitli AA'ond ashes, and the liair, 
A'.] ’- !i i- tint- lo^^med, s, rap- 1 ulV Avith a jb'ce ( f AVnn,l. Aevdii tlie ^kins are ]ait into water 
nn 1 r ibb 1 Avifii pi-'-'os uf r<-UL:h ]) -t^h-'i'.l, which cemplotely reiaove>; tlie linir, Ac. : again 
tlu^ -\iu> ar' Avi-h-*!. Wiuui f) -kiii'* hive g-'U thus fn\ tliey are r -_;utlier pnt into n great 
cTbi.-n canldn-n or ‘mind.’ Tu:^#ther Avith barley uual G s-mr-, and salt 2} seers, and water 

* Bainba is the short spado or trowoi used by gardeners: rambi is a small one. 
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is poured on. For four days the skins arc left to soak, after that 2 soars of ^ han- 
katii ^ ( coarse catechu extracted from the Acaci>t catechu ) are a<ldtM]. The soakintr is 
continued for four or five days louLror, after wliicli tlio skins are tak(‘n out and sera] fal 
with an iron ‘khurpa^ or scraper : tins completes the final cleansinrr f]‘<>m hairs, c\ro. After 
this the skins are a^.iiu soaked in a nand with 7 seers of harley meal an<l scers «»f 
salt in fresh water, for 3 or 4 days. I>y this time the skins arc clean and almost color- 
less. 

Ill order to make red skins, 4 seers of ^ lac^ are boiled in water with two chittaks of 
^ sajji ' ( coarse soda ), and two chittacks of the bark of the Lodar tree ( Si/mpJocofi pauirutfifa )y 
the skins are then dyed in the mixture, and aft(‘r that 20 scf'rs of the baik of the 
{Cathortocitrpu'i jiMiiJa) are ^rround tine, and then boimt infused with water, the 
skins arc tiirown in and alhuved to lie for 3 or 4 days. On being removed, the color is 
fixed by nibbing the skins with 4 scers of s.dt ground to powder. 

The cost of t^reparing 40 red skins is as follow'S : — > 

y.v. A. P, 


Skins, 

10 

0 

0 

12 seens salt, ... 

1 

4 

0 

13 seers barley meat, ... 

0 

3 

0 

2 chittaks sajji, 

0 

0 

3 

Lo<]ar Bark and Catccliu, 

... 0 

0 

3 

20 seers Amaltiis, 

1 

0 

0 


Total Rs., ... 12 

9 



F< f<>rc conebuling the account of the best leather prejjared in tlie jdains, I should not 
forget to mention tint, fit fbijrut. one or two nirn have the art of ]»rr])Mring goat and sheep 
skins into line soft leath-r. v, Idcli, in texture :ind general ;ippoarauce, ishai-tlly, if at all. iidVrior 
to European. The men will not divulge the metliod of preparati-m for fear of spoiling tlieir 
trade. The Icatlier is prinei pally u^ed for covering the v^iy comf. triable easv chairs 
known as the Gujrat or ‘‘ Capperina*' chair, wliich was the dudgii given them by 
a former P'^jmty Commi''Sii mer named (kipper. It is liigidv probable that flie j)rocesS is a 
more oriels satisfa- tory imitation of the European process of sofieuiiig, ilveing, and polishing 
leather; the skins in idl probability owe their softness to that ptitieut and long 
continueil jirocoss of wasldng and soaking above described : the dyeing, linidiing, an<l 
p* dishing being the special art. The c'dors are generally dark green, and claret color 
or mai-Moii. Tiio f, inner is produced eitlier with the aid of indigo and some yellow, 
or wdth an cxtracte<I dye stuff obtained by infuung pieces of briglitly dved English 
clotli — a practice much resorted to in obtaining a dy^ from cloth — the red is jiro- 
dticcd with lac. After the dye has been applied, the dry skin is carefully poli>hed 
with a bit of horn or cornelian fixed into a liandlo of clay. I can, liowevcr, obtain no 
fiuther paiticulai '3 of the work. Any native factor wdth the curiosity to look into au 
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Enuli^li manual of manufacture??, and copy tlic process described, would, after a few 
c-\piiiuients, and possible failures, eventually equal or surpass the Gujrat work. 

Of the sccoml class ; tlio leather that comes from Peshawnr, and is also imported 
from K<ibiil, is the best in cpiality, and most pretentious in variety and color. 

Thus we have besides the usual plain brown, red, and black country leathei’S, a 
black leatlier witli mettled surface like imitation morocco ; a mottled green, and also 
tunpieiso blue leather, much used in malcing shoes worn by certain sects of Mussulmans, and 
larg'd V ex[>orted to Kashmir, wliere it is used for shoes. It is also made use of in 
cinhreidering or ornamenting saddlery, belts, and the hunting and warlike accoutrements 
cemmou to all the border tribes. 

This leather is made in Kabul ; not I hdieve in Critisli territorv. There is also a 
sort of hrunzt'd leather imported from Kabul, called ‘dvimsan. ” A note on the Kabul and 
re^hawur leathers was sent me by Lalla Piyari Lai, Extra Assistant Commissioner at 
Peshaw ur. 

Pulglnir leather (the fragrant hide noted in Xo. C4C, page 157, Volume I ) 
comes from Pviissia, and is not made in India. The manufacturing process is not 
known. 

I liave heen informed, however, that the skins which sell from Ps. 15-0-0 to Ps. 25-0-0 
oadi, are said to he hordes' hides, arc of a hrown color, and marked with the small diamond 
clieok ofrcu ^eeii on “ Piissia leatluT.'' It is said that the delightful scent is due to long 
and c.ireful tanning with birch l_>ark : the tanning is certainly unequalled. 

]My native coiTospoiulont had however different views as to the cause of the fra- 
grance. 

The i^^oplo believe that tlmre are great pits in Pussiau territory in which the tanners 
Collect bull<M.-kd and other hide.'^ after hi -I cltMiming them. About the date of the appearance 
of tlic st ir ‘ '^uh lit ’ (i \\uopu^) iy th‘’ <h>[>o^itii>u of Providence such a breeze sets in as ])v its 
couM'-t the leather lo beiautio :\lt‘>gethcr fragrant.*' On the cunq4ction of the procc<,s 

the coMiers remove the leather from the pits sending it in all directions for sale. 


As the scent is derived from soaking in the pits ( ghar ) the leather is called ^*bal 

, . .j 

g,' ■/ / • 

P»oth European gentlemen, and the rich cla-eos in Afghanistan, spread these skins 
to sleep on in the weather. Xo iuseet will touch them. 

Ah<.ut 10<> skins are annually imported into Peshawnr. 

Anorl.cr kina of leather is callpa‘‘Climnra Irak" It is cor..i,lerorl a valual.le kind, 
and is mad.- m Per-ia ( ,a- in-ovim-cs inidudod in tlic soui.-v, liat imlclinite term Ir'iif 
^vl.ici,. 1 i.-iiovo, is hardly c-nfm.-.l to Per.-ia i.r.-.j-or 1. Th.^ Ju-I.. is l,„Ilock-s iud^ : a sccin.l 
•luality i, ma..le lu kubul. As it is mucli used in the manufacture ami ormimentation of horse 
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trappings it has got the name of Lcatlier of this kind is sold of red and roan 

( baddmi, color of tiie almond ) color ; about 50 skins are imported into Peshawar and arc 
sold by welfjht at Ks. 2-8 a seer. “ Kiiuukht’* is another kind of leather. It is made of 
asses’ skin, and of two colors, black and pale green or tur(|uois color ; in texture it is 
rough with speckles {ddnaddr): as many as 300 skins are annually made in Peshawar, 
of which about lOO skins are reserved for export down country. I have seen 
numerous specimens of Kashintri shoes made of this leather, and also horse trappings orna- 
mented with it in Deraj fit, I therefore suppose tliat it is luade in Kabul also, and is 
among the north-western imports. The gretm slioes are worn hy Mussulmans of the Shia 
sect, but Sunnis would object to wear them (See note to No. 710, ) 

The last class of leather now commonly met with, is imported from Europe. In 
e\cry large town shoemakers and saddlers are to he found ^\ho work with European 
leather ; and book -binders also buy calf, imitation moroceo, and cdlicr 1 cat Inns. A good 
dotil of harness and shoemaker's woik, which really is of Cawnpore work or made of better 
sorts of nati\c leather, but in Europe<iii fashion, is palmed off as European woik. 

Dr.r.nr. 

Specimens illustmting this class are as follows : — 

670. — [5523]. Bullocks’ hide. — Skin of kid, — Camels’ hide. — Buffalo hide. 

•Sheep skins and goat skins are called “ nari ’’ as a general term. 

The leather of the first kind is used in sliocmakiiig ( see note on Shoes ). 

The raw hide is soaked one day in brine, and for one in(>ntli in lime-water, aft»'r 
\\hich the hair easily comes off with Bcrai»ing. The hide is then steeped six d,»ys in an 
infusion of kikar bark ( Acucut anthka ) or amla ( Phjlluiithas cinhliof). It is then rubbi i 
with alum. 


Sirs A. 

671, — Leather hukn, — This is a leather vase fn* holding the water of a huka, it 
IS oraarnented with stripes of green kimukht leather and studded with little nails of sihtr. 

[8222]. Is one with brass mc)untings, 

[S223]. Of plain leather. 

'V cry pretty hukas arc made in Cdiunian of tlie T.alioie district, the leather bemg 
stiffened with bauds and studs of bright engraved brass. Tiie Hissar district also sen: 
similar spec imens ; also the Mukatsar pergunna of Ferozpore district [8275]. 

name applied to a trart of country between Persia and Arabia, inohuIi’ifT th* 
couat'’-! ^cdia. The adjectire “ irdki” is applied to the breed of horses produced ui'thete 
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672 . — [8225]. Chagul— a leather -n-ater vessel. Tliis very gracefully shaped vessel 
is figured in the annexed plate ; it is carried on journeys, and as for miles in this part of this 
country you may go without seeing a village or a well, such provision is necessary. 

673. -[8215]. Bridies— Boutak. 

Simla, 

074^ — [8255'G-7 J:c.] Oruameiital leather work exhibited by the Rajas of Kyunthal, 
Bilaspixr tfcc. 

These articles consist of glove l>oxos and other fancy boxes, cigar cases, &:c., made out 
of stout black leather lined with red leather ; the surface is sometimes variegate<l with patterns 
of rod, green, and gilt leather, but the distinguishing feature is that the wliole is embroid- 
ered over in a wliite pattern witli narrow slips of tlie quill of the peacock. The work is 
done, not at Siml.a, but in villages in tlic Kangra district and elsewhere, the work being 
mostly taken for sale to .Simla. The men can w.)rk to order, initials and even crests on 
the leather. The work is remarkably cheap— a cigar case costs from 14 annas to 1 rui)ee. 


K.\n'GR.\. 

g75.— Specimens of the soft greenish yellow S.lhar leather before described, 
j'go^o — 5 itc. ] Pantaloons, value Its. 5, or Rs. 10 per pair. 

[d244]. Socks, value Re. 1. 

[8245]. Gloves. 

[8246]. Purse. 

[8247]. Gaitoi-s. 

676.-[8249] Bed dyed skins from Nurpiir. 

These skins are called Lakhi or lac-dyed skins. Specimens of book-binding in black 
and red leather of this kind were sent. The process of manufacture has already been 
described. 

Hi'shyarpuu. 


e77.~[S2 63 tire.] K.ikrel skins of various qualities, from Re. 1-2 to Rs, 2-4-0 each. 
These are prepared at Gurshaukar and Hushyai-pur. 

678. — [5234], W aist-belt workeil with gold thread { peti ) by Jiwau of Anaudpur. 

679. -[S2r>:>]. Black embroidered sword holt ( gatra ). 


Formerly there was an extensive manufacture of this article in the Hnshvarpur district • 
now it has fallen into disuse. ^ 

1 i'- at Gurdmukir— of sirndar fabric to that 

descrilcd in the Raugra Pistuet. 
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liAUOHE. 

681, — [827G]. Shield of ** gen da ** or rhinoceros hide, said to have belonged to Guru 
Gobind Singh. These glossy black shields were once iii general use ; many of the Mult^ui 
and Frontier Chiefs still curry them. 


Gcjraxwala. 


682. — [5035 <kc.] Series of hides — buffalo, 1 nil lock, goat, and sheep. 

683. — [8300]. Shoes used by tliioves ( khosa) to muffle the feet of cattle so as to 
prevent their being tracked, 

Shaupur. 

684. — [83131. A leather hulca vase. 

685. — [8314:]. Horse trappings, value Ils. 2. 

GriRAT. 

688. — [8302]. Skins of polished leather by Umra of Gujrat. I have already alluded 
to this special manufacture, 

Montoomery — ( Gcgaira ), 

687. — [8338-0]. Leathers from Say ad walla. 

688. — [8334]. Red leather from Ilarrapa, This is made like the red leather of 
Kurpur. 

689. — Leather rope. 

690. — Ornamental huka va.sef<. 

691 -[8334], An inflated liide used ns a for crossing rivers on, called ^^sandlirf* 
or sanaai ; iu the Peshawur li^t it is culled ‘^shin^iz. ” The word sarnSi is applied to 
an inflated bag, also to a bag-pij»e ; “ shmaz” is derived from the Persian “Shina” or 
8han4 swimming. Properly speuking the sarnai is a bmall float made of a goat skin ; 
while the large skins used iu the hills are called “ dren/' or darain.’" They 
are iu use on most of the rivers in the hills, and below’, for cros.sing : the large 
skin is thrown into the river, the swd miner throws himself on it ou his face and priddh's 
along with surprising rapidity. Europeans and others often cross rivers seated a fourdegged 
bed or charpoy which is placed cross wdsc over two skins places together, other men on single 
skins with paddles accompany the machine and conduct it on its journey. In the proper 
season, when violent floods are over, a most pleasant journey can be made in a few hours on 
one of these charpoy floats ; the Ravi an 1 Satlej are constantly naAu gated iu this way. 

The following particulars concerning the preparation of the skins was obligingly 
fumishd me by Mr, G. C. Paul, in the employ of Messrs. Brassey, Wythes, Heufrev, and Go, 

The skin is only taken off a bullock that dies a natural death, because, if the throst 
were cut to kill it, the cut would interfere with getting the skin off >\hole ; for the skin o£ 
the head, too, is taken off, 
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The skinning commonces by slitting open the skin from the inside of the right hind 
leg, a little below the knee joint, to the root of the tail. The ankle and hoof of each of the 
three remaining legs is cut off and thrown away, and then the whole skin taken off from the 
slit ill the right hind leg. Turning the skin inside out, the openings of the ears, eyes, nose, 
mouth, and horns, and any other openings about the body, are then sewn up in such a man- 
ner as to make them peiTeotly airtight. , V- 

After arranging the above mentioned openings, turn the skin right side out and gently 
scrape off the hair from the skin, and then tirmly tie the ends of the two forelegs and left 
hindleg. Through the large opening in the right hind leg fill the skin with either pounded 
hark of the kikar ” tree, or witli dried leaves of the ‘ als ’ (a tree which beai-s a long 
fruit, about 2 foot in length and 2\ inches or 3 inches in circumference, the inside of which is 
black and sweet ) and h inging the skin liead down oil a tree, pour as much water into it as the 
bark or leaves will absorb, and for three days water must lie continually added as fast as it 
oozes through the pores of tlie skin. On tlie fourth day the skin is emptied and allowed to ^ 

dry. The slit of tlio riglit hind leg is then closed by g<ithoring the skin in folds into a neat 
knot, brought as near as posjjiblo into the part wliere the tail was ; through this knot make an 
opening sufficient to lot in a piece of wood aljout ^ inch thick, and 1 inch broad, then, 
jdacing a stick of tins size in this opening, tie tlie knot lirmlyand make it airtight. The 
length of the above mentioned piece of wood must be 7 inches over what is necessary for ’ 

fitting into the entire thickness of the knot, uiul these 7 inches project out in the same line 
as the three legs. This doim, the end ot the left hiud leg is no longer permanently closed, 
but a cord is attached to close the end \vlien through it the skin has boon inflated. The 
‘•dren” is now ready for use. Sometimes the word masak is substituted for '' drew,'’ 
but it is a mistake, the word “ ma^ak ’* can only he applied to the skin 
used by '‘bhistis" or w.iter-carriers, to whom the word '‘mashki” j^s also applied. 

Throughout the runjah dreh ” is the eTprO'^^iou, except when “khalra’’ is used • 
but this may be applied to any kind or form ot skin or leather — “ khal ’’ means skin. 

The man using a ‘‘ drou, ” uses a paddle, of w liicli the handle is about 18 inches 
long, and the blade about S'' x ."i' < ^ ; the thickness of the liandle corresponds with that of 
the blade. The paildles are made of “deodar” wood, that they may float: if the man 
drops his by chance ho can pick it up. 

Before a ’* drou ” abuit two r|;n.rt>^ nf the oik extracted from the very oilv 

parts of a piece ot “do' ^dar are p'unvd into it, and by tiioroughly inflating the skin every 
two or three hours during one day, the oil is forced through everv pore of the skin, therelv 
rendering it, to a great extent, pro.-f against damage from wet. Great care and everv 
precaution should ho taken to guard the ?kin from the sun. AVlien using it on the river 
it must he kept wet by splashing water over it occasionally : wdien carrying it bv land it is 
carried inflated < fu- which purpose a cord about Jth of an inch in diameter is tied loose roun, 
about the brea'^c uf the skin ') with a wot elotli tlirown loose over it, and when not in use the air 
is expelled, and tno akm Ijidel up iuto t'lra folds, but must never be allowed to become 
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very dry from want of the oil, or the creases formed by folding will split when the skin is 
again inflated. Also, always before inflating the skin or opening the folds, immerse the folded 
skin in water till it softens, in order to avoid all chance of the skin splitting ; and, when 
not in use, the skin must be kept safe from the attacks of i*ats. 

When by accident an opening is formed in the “dreu, ” the knot to wliich the 
stick is attached is opened, the skin turned inside out through that leg, and a piece of leather 
bewii oil so as to again make it air tight. 

As regards the management of the “dren,” when using it on the water it 
is placed legs upw’ards, and the head of the skin to the right of the man. He 
throws himself on so as to alloiv as much of his breast to go beyond as will be balanced by 
his legs, and to keep the skin from being can*ied away from under him, he presses it wuth the 
left arm from the elbow upwards, and the right leg from the knee n])wards. The skin is then 
propelled by w'orking the legs from right to left against the water, and a wooden paddle used 
in the light aim. The *Mrch ” can only be forced in the direction of the right arm of 
the man, but to avoid a breaking wave an exjierieuced man can back his ** dreu a little. 

The use of the stick wdiich projects in place of the right hind leg is to allow of one 
man on a “dreh” placing himself face to face with another, when each man holds with his 
left hand the stick of the other hide, and by tliis means they help one anotlier to a 
great extent, especially when crossing a rough river with loads. In this way the two men 
will cross 5 pucka mauuds safely." 


With a few^ exceptions the sarnai ’ or goat skin is prepared in the same manner 
as the ^‘dren." These exceptions arc : — 

1. The head is cut off leaving as much of the neck as possible, and when the skin 
has heou taken off ( in exactly the same manner as that of the “ dven/') the eud of the 
neck is tied firm, 

2. Instead of the ‘Meodar" oil, the oil of the ‘"til” seed is put into the “ samai," 
and only one quart, or less, if it be a small skin. 

3. The stick is not attached to the knot of the right hmd leg, nor is it used at all 
ill the sarnai." 

Besides these, the only difference is in the management of the sarnai, it 
is placed legs upwards, and the man rests himself on it so as to get the neck between 
bis thighs and the two fore legs also pressed between the thighs. His head and shoulders 
thus project beyond the hind legs of the skin ; then he passes his left arm round tlie outside 
of the left hind leg ami holds the knot of the right hind lej in that hand, by whicli means 
ho can keep the skin stationary and pressed to his chest. He works his legs and right 
ana exactly the same way as in swiianiing. 
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On a large “ sarnai ” a man can take a load of about 30 pucka seers, and two men 
on ‘‘ sarnais ” can cross a third man by each holding the end of a stick, and the third man 
holding it in the middle, his body hanging in the water. 

692. — Kuppa and Kuppi. 

[8335]. Specimens also sent from Sirs a, Rohtak <kc., &c. -r 

The kuppa is a huge vessel made of a leathering material, which is, in some cases, I 
believe, made of hide — camel hide and others — but more ofteu, especially in the smaller sizes, 
of a glutinous skin, made by boiling the intestinal integrument of horses, cows, tkc., into a gluey 
mass. A large clay block of the size and shape of the intended vessel is taken, and the 
softened material plastered all over it, well beaten together, and left to dry. After this is 
hnished the interior clay is broken up and picked out. 

The Rohhik collection exhibited some small vessels of tliis material, in the most fan- 
tastic shapes, some like jugs, others flattened and perforated apparently with large holes, which 
of course can open only longitudinally in the thin flat body of the vase. The jars are some- 
times ornamented with patterns cut out in white parchment and struck on. The smaller 
vessels (kuppi) are used for holding oil, drc., and the lai'ge ones (kuppa) for holding 
oil, mola-^ses, tkc., in store : some of them are so large as easily to realize the familiar oil jars 
in the story of Ali Baba and the forty thieves. 

They are mended easily when worn into holes by plastering on fresh integument. 

Kuppas are sold according to size — a kuppa to contain one maund so much, or six 
maunJs so much. 

693. ~-A water bag called kuin. 

694. — Scale dishes ( taruzu ) made of camel hide. 

Tliis sort of scale is very common in many districts for weighing grain, 6cc, 

695. --[ 8341 ]. Native horse trappings. I describe these in a separate note on 
Native Saddlery, Ac. 

693.-[ 8142 ]. ‘‘ Kliopa ” — Hollow leather caps put over the eyes of cattle when 

employed in turning wells, oil nulls, Ac. 

697.— [ 8343 ]. Khosa’'— Mufflers for feet of cattle ( before described). 

Banxu. 

e98.-[ 8359 ]. Camel’s head gear — Marwat. 

An apparatus of leather adorned with strips of green and red leather, tassels and white 
cowrie shells strung together. Camel trappings in the Derajatand Bannu are often exceeding- 
ly ornamental woollen rope and tassels, and bridles of cowrie shells being the prevaUing 

fashion. A large necklace is added covered with cowries or little bells, and a large tassel 
dangling in front. ® 
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699 . — [8162], “ Khal sabz/' green leather. 

Some account of tliis has been given already, but the secret of making the color is not 
disclosed. I believe it is produced \s'ith acetate of copper. 

700 . -^[8766]. Black leather, value Re. 1 a skin. 

701 . — [8363.] Fine leather (chamra ir^k, above described) called '' Mesha Badami,” 
value Rs. 2. 

702 . — [8365.] A “ShugUla/* or leather bag for carrying flour, rice A'c., on 
a journey. 

703 . — Shakh, or horn or leather powder flask shaped like a horn. 

These were used all over the Punjab, and by the Sikhs, sometimes made of leather 
highly embroidered with silk and colored leather, as in the Derajdt specimens, sometimes 
made of metal ; the powder is extracted by a small hole with stopper in the flat covering of 
the broad end of the horn. 

704 . —“ Kamr Klnsa,” soldier’s or hunter’s belt, having attached to it a small leather 
flask with long neck for shot, a knife or series of knives, flint and steel, and slow match for tho 
matchlock, and a series of short bamboo tubes sewn together side by side and covered with 
leather to hold bullets. These are evciy where worn in the Deraj at, and by the fi'ontier 
tribes ; the Derajat ones are of soft rough leather, but prettily embroidered with colored silk. 
The various implements including the powder flask hang from the belt by straps after the 
fashion of a lady’s “ chatelaine.” 

706 “Water vessel of leather for a jouniey, value Rs. 2 called Mathara or Ch^gxiL 

Hazara. 

706 . — [ 5681 ]. Hide from Palki. Deputy Commissioner Hazara. 

Skins are soaked first for 1 5 days in water and lime, then cleaned and the hair removed, 
the skin is then sown up, leaving one apartiure, and filled with particles of oak or cheer bark 
or {Rhus cotinus) or leaves, and on these water is constantly poured until the skin 

is thoroughly saturated. The price is about 1 rupee per hide. 
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NOTE ON NATIVE SADDLERY AND TRAPPINGS. 

Native .sa^ldlery U generally much more ornamented than European. 

The sjuldle ( zfn or kathi ) is made of u'ood covered witli leather or cloth, or velvet, 
and padded ; it is very high hutli behind and in front, so that it is almost impossible to fall 
otf. Under the sa<UUe a namda or felt is placed to protect the horse’s back from nibbing. 
Poorer people use a fold of blankets d:c. ; middle class people the felt; and nobles and rich 
people a cluirjeuna or saddle-cloth of velvet richly embroidered and padded with felt. 
Sometimes the saddle is oniainented by a number of huge silk tassels which bang down on 
either side of the horse, both in front of the saddle and behind, being attached thereto 
by leather straps : these are only M'orn on gala days. A saddle so oimamented is called 
laryauwali kathi," or in the Derajat and Multan, where the ornament is oftener used, 
‘‘ dh^kawali.” The gh ths are made of newar.” 

The stirrups are made of leather covered with red cotton cloth, or silk, or brocade ; 
a crupper is commonly used, and called ‘‘dhumchi.” The horse has on the head a ^^sirdawal/’ 
or puzi (head stall) ; the ‘‘zerhaud muh nnkta,’’ nose band and martingale, and round the neck 
a haiiikal ” or necklace of great glass beads, or shells, or gold coins, or coral. A hainkal 
taken in ‘ lute ' at Lucknow, Wcis found to be made of beautiful amethysts, set in gold. 

The bit is called “lagam’’ of whatever pattern it may be. Native bits are nearly 
always very severe ones, furnished with rings, spiked or barbed bars, <fec. The 
reins are called bag." 

A riding or sowari camel is furnished with a double saddle for two riders, called 
“ kathi, *’ and is ornamented with a neckband called hainkal, which usually has a large 
colored worsted tassel hanging down in front. On grand occasions silver ornaments 
are worn. 

A camel of burden has a pack called “palan," made of rough tat " or matting stuffed 
vith straw, Ac., in lieu of the saddle. 

An elephant is fitted witli a gadela or felt pad, over which a jhiil ’ or ricbly 
embroidered housing is thrown. It is the jhul that looks so brilliant on State occasions on 
the elephants of the nobility. Immense sums are spent on embroidering in gold on velvet, 
these huge saddle cloths. 

The hauda is cither an open one flat, like a .^hallow box or tray, or is made like a 
chair, or lias a dome or canopy — the latter is calk’d ‘ handu amari.’ Ilaudas are often 
covered with plates of silver chased and brought into patterns. 
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KOTE ON SHOES WORN IN THE PUNJAB. 

I rr^C'rvc<I this suhjiMjt h.)r a scparaie nr, to. with an illustrative |.late. ir is a sufli- 
eicntly cnriuus ono. XothniH .so va il indicates the >traiii;<' (liv^a-sirv (>1 tuln^ in ih- l^ln;aI^ 
territorio, a^ the e’.irlon^ vjri'ey of shuo^ Tims \\o h.U(‘ ^-hoe^ suitr-I fur the 

snow.s and luountaiu ]).ith^ of th“ Uiniahiya : hroad >Mr.ne ^h'>- - f-r t!>'‘ tViHiti**r \^ar’Ilh.• 
trii»cs str<u\u:»’ly ^o\vn with leathoi* ihonH'^ and h,v,.^hr with >d‘,; < : 'ao h iv tii>. lv. 

slippers with hi-U ii,»u shod h. ‘els Worn hy Mvi>suhaans at PeNltawnr. d Ii<a(-‘ loti*' l“! 1 
w.tiked shines tor the ladies of the Jaeh Doah ; j^oromus hroe;nh' sImh's from tiie I)**];,; ; 

cla>sieal (Ireok hu^kiii'^ fnan Pamm ; desoioi.lm^r \ to the ini[>orted patent leather boot, 
now esteemed hy the smarter edass uf eniee haln.^' s. 


Kiel Shoes. 


707— [n.3G]. 

708. -L'i-^''^]- 

709 . — [ 737(1 ]. 

710 . -[ 7311 ]. 

711 . -[ 7532 ]- 

712 . -[ 7532 ]. 


TTill slioc> from Juhal. 

15-'. from Ha-uliir. 

Do. made of Pairav ebmss Kriuphorif ni Sp.) Kulu. 

po. client straw — Kuhn 

Pair of snow slior-s dSpiti) called in flie h'oal li^r “ f- rliun m >ni 
Wooden s]i(.»cs for walking on snow — Spiti, called “kair" or 
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: over tlie too. and with straps se,‘io, 
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almost iuipovsihle 
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hoe. 

are 

e.ilh'l 


‘ plmlharrn’ in Kashmir, and ‘puiwi’ tiwunK ^h ‘ p! v n>. P ila" i> aKo a ri.mmon t'‘rm 
in Kulu and Chaniha. 


A more pretentious kind of '^lioe is that to he nirt nith all al" nt ^rainli. Plh li. and 
Pamp\ir : near Plaeh th-: p'*‘ople told me they wore ealh d “-la'lli. ' Tie- -ole e‘>nvis:> t.f -i ],,r 
of mat woven \p) of <trotm hemp strimr and rudoly -])a]»"d to tie' !5ot, it is kept in its p! \ ,* n,,f 
hy straps or sirit g, hnt hy a eh-se ediMU-r w<*(,]h'ii n.i u.ek sown np o\ * r the t-»e. S‘.nie 
slir.os of tins kind have felt, and -onie hatlifr su]( s. Ida y are vr-rv comfutahle for an r/.;vo. 
j'eau to Walk in if he has soft leather Sucks te» uear luaieu' tlieui, tehees of tli].> kind 
iaive already been described. 

Per A TAT. 

713.H S350 k:c. ] Sho^s fruiii Pvaiaupar, Pera Dhazi^ Klnn. vA \ 

i h‘ • u' iruide of vt, >nt rouuh leatlmr. sewn with h.aPi* r or thick ♦•a* .i 

Tkr-:al, .n 1 ornaue'Et 'd with sloth atid warn 'd.k funhrre hny. 
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Fi'^^uro 2 roprosouts a pair of men's shoes with tkick soles callel ^-cliuni iv mi ‘ from 
h.ikmali. A a little less tliiok are called “ Bakhmula zenani kulmli ” in the Museum. 
A euri' *us pair of shoes of a A'ery s^piat fonuj were seat from the Alazari hills by Imam 
i».ikli^h Ivliaii. The shoe is of coar.^o reidii^h colored leather, sewn with leather thongs, hut 
( Kt’tM.raiolv einhu/ielered ail over ^^ith silk. The structure of tlie shoo is curious — see 
l;.iure ‘h The toe pieeo is sown on last, the sides aud heel being formed of one curved 
lea t lie r. 

714. Sandals. Specimens arc included in the li^ts of Dora Clliazi Khan, and Dora 

1 uuail Khan, and Hazara, umKr the name of ‘‘eluipli.” They are nm-h worn in the hills 
skntniir tile l)ei:n/it and ihluehistaii : the specimens came fruin Hozdar lulls, Harand, Ccc., <kc. 

Seme <T (lie spf'cinu'ns are of grass cu' ivaii ( palm leaf), but tlio prevailing chapli 
is a loatlar '>ainhil, made of fhls of leatle.r, and secured to the foot by tlie aid r>f straps. 
One pair from tlie l)i’rajat lulls, n<iwiri the Museum, I have drawn (fig. 4,) and it is worth 
doM'riiiina The -olo is made of two nr thret' folds (T hide, Sewn all over fantastically with 
tiiiek uhite stiuio. shewing tlie stitele'S on h )t!i sid-'s ; towards the heel the sole is 
>lit up (-'ti (‘it her >i»le, and thon^r-v of le itlur tlins detached, foi'ms tlie sujjport of the main 
1 rac*’ uiiiih Imid^ the saialal <'Ver the imt* p ; tliis i/rae** nr strap i-s enven'd with little bits 
(.f h-ad '-ew 11 on hke he:eU : tuo other br^.ail srra^is, rudely embroidered with silk and 
goM thre.id, go (.>\ er the loot, being held t >g.\];?r by a luiigituuiual strap aLso covered with 
le.ei bead-5. 


SlTAlirUR. 

715. — ‘‘ Kheri ” — Leather saieiaH inueh worn in the Salt Hanire. 


JhVNN 


U. 


716. — thnnili ’* — Loathta- sainlaH. 


71<.— L' ith r h" i', m. ‘Cir(.iMkiu-hu;-.v..:>rnhyTheKhan'-andbe:L‘i'-''vs- 

:l.,y np tlie n au V /a a f o' '' th i.-T l — duxaigli lurle iP n I'n-s * u ' ' 

^ < itlier 

. i tK- - r. t,,.. r. ,.r . Vt. .ind of l.rov.'u 

y - •' ■ ‘ ’ ■■■• , y '‘'I ' iu th- ^i.ap.. ,.f tTo isars of silk work ou 

^ b'*^* ' M.;.>eam were g.veii hy Idaj a' Unnstou from the 3iar\vat ilaka, 
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All about Pindi and Jholani bhoe,^ may be lia<l quite dilForeiit from c-anmoii country 
; tlie ladic.^ slippers are uruforiuly finely made, neatly lined witli leather or rod \ilvel 
iNorhe 1 with geld, and hiushed with a ro-iette of juirplo or red llosb bilk, uu the tie. 

The men’s shoes are iniu h neator aiid smaller than common Oouiitri slu-i of sinootli 
brown leatlier, uiieoh'i'cdj and C<lged with a neat stitching ( f gold thread. A skeledi of 
Ihesc shoes accompanies. 

la the Hushyaiqnir di.strict, country shoesof hulIockV liide for general wear are largely 
made; the\ are al\\a\ s stitched witli tln^k eotton thread unwaxed, the eoiisecjneuec is they 
are easily cut, hut the leather is mueh sdfttu' and h'^v'^ely be^su than in a Kuropeau hoot, 

< - •ii>.et|UenUy time is not so mm h btraiu ou the sewuig. 

Sh'X's are alwa%s made with the jHjinted toe, a htllc tag of leather heudmg over, plain 
sides and heels slightly n>ing, 

Pelhi is the m'-Mt j>laec for slioes, ])rim:l])dly f -r ornamental sliocs; gold and tinsel 
h'’ing the iii:U'’rial W' rk''d on leatlior or on elnth <>v*‘r h'atli'U'. kivo pairs ot slioes avere 
H'Ht to the IMiddiinu m ISOl, iimhT tlie names of, ''juta snbna wa sitaia jdU 
kaUibatuiu -qdta ^hetta or iiagqihani, of suhna and sitara, — Kaf^hi (»f suluia w*urk. 

The pair of iXlhi clippers called ‘‘edietta'* ( tigurc 5 ) in the plate, arc strang*' in ap- 
]f'*aranee, verv giu Iv w.ih >id thread and red h ather, the lining h“iiig r.,*d, with an <q-ea\vork 
L'l’naiiieutat ion of siUa i ed leather; the toe> curled u]», and the wlmle sh si> hroad that it is 
d.theult to undei-st O'd lees it can ho worn. Th‘‘ hroad cm leal t-,' 'emhh..'> tic head <vf tin' 

Lobia snake when erevted. hence the she>o fancifully calltil nagphani — the suake'.s he.el ^lioe. 


I)elhi shoe*^ are exported diiefly down country to tlm value it m said of 4 lacs of 
rupees v“arlv : tli-re are some 100 sh-J maiiufaeturer:^ in I)..^Ihi. The Hin li wonl ghetfa 

is smij.ly used to Signify a shoe with no Ifuck leather to support the h^.el—it ib practicuily 
the same ao the lAn.^iau ^ kafshi. 


PK-IIAWtH. 


^boes callei] instij, made of leather co%U'ed with embroidered cloth, 
liuel throughout witli stamped leather. 

73^9. Sli]q)ers called kaf-hi— K.iMn “ arc slippers whlmut ^ahs or hack, the sdo 

t owa; 1- the Ir^cl h’ narrow*, and eAC_''iv..]y r \i^ed by a -nadl h gh livel shod with irgn. 
The e ivv n ^ ’Ut is ti^ured in the ainmxed T e.* sh.-e of gr0v?n h’-itlcT, tlio ^-d*; (^( 

d nr 'le bre.-.vn hide : the inside is prettily varif^g'itMl w it h a .-pray of grr'’:i bather iiow^js 
stiteh-nl down ‘-n a ground of gilt leatlier. The j nee is IN. 0 a pair.* 
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OLJ^SS XIZ. 

METALLIC MAHUFACTUEES. 
DIVISION I. 

WORKS IN NON-PRECIOUS METALS. 

SUB-CLASS A.— BBASS, OOFPEB AND OOUFOUKl) METALS. 


The collection is not very interesting, consisting of ordinary works in brass, copp«r| 
mixed metal — zinc and pewten 

Karnal, 

721. -^[77,S4]. Betel nut cutters, * Sarota/ 

These are of brass with iron blades, they are like a pair of sugar nippers, two 
brass handles and short blades ; the upper blade has a brass edging from which projects 
small ornaments, one in the shape of a peacock ; the brass handles are rudely ornamented 
by being set with bits of tinsel and glass to look like stones. 

The sarota is used to slice up the betel nut preparatory to mixing it with the 
lime and spice and wrapping it in the pdn leaf. 

722 . — [7735]. A Surmadan, 

A small vase for holding powdered antimony. To the stopper is attached a brass 
bodkin or blunt spike, with the aid of which the powder is drawn out and applied under 
the eyelid and lashes. These little toilet articles are made of brass, silver, wood, and ivory 
in various shapes. 

723 . — A brass box. 

This manufacture appears peculiar to Karnal. It offers the neatest and best 
specimen of native work in metal that I have seen. The box is of metal covered with red 
Velvet, and over the velvet again is an open work case of brass with solid edges and 
comers. A very pretty one was sent to me fitted with blue velvet, and the brass open-work 
silvered. The boxes are oblong, true and straight, and well made. A box sells for about 
Rs. 13. 


Amritsar. 

724 . — [7802], A brass huka vase, ornamented. 

725 . — [7803]. A large brazen vessel to hold water. 

726 . — [7806]. An open work brass bird cage. 

( The illustration shows the design.) 

At Amritsar a good deal of work is done in the way of •manufacturing vessels from 
copper, sheet brass, and the mixed metal or bell-metal called ** phul and “ kansi 
Specimens of cups and platters of the latter metals beautifully chased and engraved in 
various patterns, may be had. Two good specimens are in the Lahore Museum collecticm* 
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727. — Series of brass vessels of household use. 

Under this licad I note, once for all, that larg^e class of goods which really forms 
the staple of the work in metals of the Punjab. The number of fancy articles is few ; 
but in every large town great quantities of metal vessels, drinking cups, cooking pots, 
lamps, &c., — in short, all articles of household use, are made for local consumption and 
export. Amritsar, Ambala, Ludhiana, Jalandhar, all export brass vessels ; they go up 
into the hills and across the frontier into Kabul and Kashmir and to every part of the 
Panjab. 

Metal vessels in a native household supply the joint place of porcelain, glass, and 
silver plate in a European family. Hindus use brass vessels and Musalmans generally 
copper vessels, except in the case of small drinking enps, &c. There is hardly any one so 
poor but he has not some brass pots, if no more than the loti ” in which he boils 
his porridge, drinks his w'ater, and holds water to wash in. The wealthier a man is the 
better off is his house as regards his vessels. In the ‘ rasoi khana, ’ or kitchen of a big 
house, the array of brass vessels, cooking pots and water holders, all scoured bright with 
earth every day or oftener, is quite formidable. The native gentry use silver drinking 
cups and some other articles of silver, but the staple article is brass or copper. I 
believe, however, that glass and crockery are coming more and more into use, even 
among those who do not aj)e foreign manners at all. The lamps emploved in a great 
house where European candles and lamps have not found their way, are hiioe brass 
candelabra with a broad dish below and a number of branches for little lamps tilled with 
oil and having a wick in the S]>out of the oil holder. The dull light, quantity of smoke 
and dreadful smell these “char-divas (lamps with four wicks) omit, would be intolerable to 
the European idea. Such a lamp is figured in the plate annexed. Brass vessels are 
Bold by weight, so much being allowed extra for workmanship. Thev are nearly always 
made of imported sheet brass and copper. Some mixed metal including brass are 
made by natives, but in small pieces, and useful only in making smaller articles. The 
process of making these vessels is described further on. 

The common vessels are as follows : — 

Xo/d.—A small brass pot, round, contracted towards the mouth, and having just 
above the neck a short lip all round. 

Kaid or Kaiora . — A rather flat drinking cup, supposed to resemble in shape a 
lotus flower ( Kaul, Kanval.) 

Abkhora.—A drinkinr; pot more or less like a lota or shaped like a vase, sometimes 
made with a handle, cover and spout. Those with spouts are called ‘ Abkhora tutidar.’ 

Gilds. A straight drinking cup shaped like a tumbler ; with or without a cover. 
The name is a corruption of our word “ glass ” in the colloquial sense of a drinking 
glass. 

Salloa.—A large vess(^ for holding water— a brass bucket, with or without rings at 
the side. Hindus use a haltoa to boil a large supply of food for distribution at a feast. 

Bol, or Dokhi.—A round vessel to hold or draw water with, sometimes made of 
iron ; Hindui use it. 
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Gaiiga Sdgar . — A large brass ewer with spout for holding water. 

Degchd . — A large cooking pot, broad mouthed and round, with a lip ; used by all 

classes. 

Degclu.— A smaller size of the same shape. 

Garwd — A vessel for drawing water and holding it for drinking purposes ; used 
by Hindus. Garivl is a smaller size, 

Tlidli. — A flat plate. 

Fardt . — A flat brass tray with a rim. 

Tabalhdz. — A brass bowl used to hold curds &c. at feasts ; the name is deriv^ from 
the kettle-drum used for hunting to frighten the game, it being of the same shape, 

Silfchi or Chllamclii, — A basin for washing the hands in. 

Aftdha.^A brass ewer from which water is poured. 

Patili , — A small cooking pot with a cover used by Musulm^ng, 


Tumhiya. — A drinking cup shaped 

ChaJcla , — A stone slab ( or wooden — when used by Hindus ) to grind spices and 
prepare pastry on 

Bcina. — The rolling pin used with cliakla. 

Fauyii — A cullender or straining ladle j skimmer. 

Chalni . — A sieve. 

Kharchdy Kharchi. — Ladles. 

Sikh. — A spit for roasting meat on, 

Hawang^flasta ( vulgarly hamam-dasta). A brass pestle and mortar, A wooden on® 
of the same shape is called Chattu ” 

Phahauri — A sort of shovel to rake out ashes from the oven. 

Sahdnsi or Sanddsi , — A pair of tongs with broad curved hooks at the end^to grasp a 
cooking pot round the neck and remove it from the fire. 

Kardh and Kardht - -A flat iron baking plate. 

Kafgir, A ladle for taking the scum off cooking pots. 

Tawah or Loh . — A thick iron plate. 

Pafida, — An iron plate on a long handle by which a baker reacbes a cake when 
formed into the oven. 

728. — Surahi, of zinc — Lahore Bazaar, Water goglets of zinc can be bad for 
camp and travelling use ; not liable to break. 

729- — Water goglets and cups of pewter ornamented with brass — D klhi. 

A few miscellaneous articles fromLahul, Kulu, &c., are more interesting. 

730 — Inkstand. “ Nakdu*’ from Spiti. This is a mere steel or polished iron tube, 
with a cap or sliding lid, having a small receptacle for ink. The Thibetan writing ifl per- 
formed with a small flattened and pointed bit of bambu. 
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In several of the Hill States very pretty inkstands are in use. I saw one at Knm- 
barsen, near Simla : the ink pot was of brass with a prettily closed lid, and the receptacle 
for pens attached to one side at right angles ; two small chains were fastened to it ; the whole 
was beautifully though roughly carved. Such pen cases are always worn, stuck in the girdle. 

731 . — Tobacco pipes, ‘ Kangu padam,* Spiti and Lahul. 

Every L^huli is seen with one in his girdle : it is a long iron or brass tube slightly 
fluted for ornament, curved slightly at one end, the curve being terminated by a small bowl, 
all in one piece with the stem. 

732 . — “Dungsmo — a tea pot, Spiti. 

A most remarkable article : it is a broad wooden cylinder about 18 inches high and 
5 inches diameter, bound at intervals with rings of brass and edged with the same ; some of 
the rings are set with bad turquoises ; the cylinder is fitted with a central stick or piston, the 
lower end charged with a disc of wood fitting to the cylinder. The tea in use is hard brick 
tea, or tea cemented with gum of some kind and a little blood. The portion of tea to be used 
is put into the cylinder with a portion of a salt called “ phulli,’' (See Vol. I, page 97) and 
ghi or rather butter (for ghi is not used in Liihul), and the whole pounded and churned 
with hot water ; the result is a thick soup, which is much relished. It hsis this advantage 
that there is no waste of tea leaves ! 

When prepared duly, the tea may be transferred into a ratlier elegant shaped cop- 
per jug with a handle and spout ; the sides of the jug are prettily ornamented, and tin- 
ned in a pattern. 

The skill of the people of Thibet in metal ornamentation is not to be despised, it is 
rude indeed, but often shows a great idea of ornamental design. I have seen fiat copper 
boxes to contain amulets and charms (furnished with little rings to tie them round the 
waist or hang them about the neck) very prettily worked over in a sort of filigree brasswork. 
In Dr Leitner's collection there was a bell with the handle and sides beautifully ornamen- 
ted in relief. I believe tluit this art has come from China ; the best specimens of bells (used 
in worship) “ doijes or sceptres, coming from the Chinese territory, where the work is 
beautiful, and have been imitated, and so a certain facility of ornamenting metal has become 
common. 


733 . — A Kashmiri tea vase. 

This 18 in the Lah,.re Museum ; it is an elegantly shaped jng -with handle and snout 
covered ail over with a pattern of little sprigs and leaflets raised above the surface —a 
^ttcm famfliar to all wl,o have seen or purchased the pretty silver ‘ surahis,’ or goglets of 
Kashmir, The material is copper tinned. Whether the tea is infused in this or is first 
worked up lu some other vessel I do not know, but I believe it is simply boded with wSer 
m . cookmg pot or *grf„ Qreon to. i. .Iw„. „.od, „a th.t imported „„rl„d ChSa 

X ~ “ vteir * 

an iron shallow catddrou used bv confeotioners for boiii IP ^ ^ 

.«„wbo„,. ■■Sdri"...usu'„.u.terorir“n8t;.* ' ^ 
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I will now describe the two kinds of factories in which vessels are made : that of 
the “ bhartja/' and that of the “ taty^r.’^ 

The workman who makes small solid, and large hollow, vessels by casting, whether 
in brass, copper, zinc, or other metal, is called Bhartya. 

For all small kinds of articles he has a pair of iron shallow boxes called *‘halka/' 
They are made horse-shoe shaped, and one fits exactly over the other; at the centre of the 
curved side each box has a hollow lip, being in fact half a tube ; when the two are put 
together there is a hollow receptacle with a tube in the upper part though which metal can 
be poured. The two boxes are held together with small clamps at the side To use these 
halkas : they are separated and each filled to the edge with a composition of oil, wax, resin 
and clay, well kneaded together ; on this bed the mould is formed : it is generally done by 
taking an article already finished and which it is desired to reproduce, ami pressing it into 
the clay so that one half is in the clay and one half out ; the other * halka ’ is then j>ut 
over, and this takes the impress of the other half. The article is taken out and 
there is of course a complete hollow mould ; the halkas being now clamped together a spike 
m passed down the tube at the top to put it in communication with the mould and metal is 
poured in. This form of mould is used for small and solid articles. The halka varies in 
size from 6 inches x 4 and 1 inch deep, to four times that size For large vessels, viz. caul- 
drons, deghchas &c., the following process is adopted. A solid block mould is made on the 
ground of the shape of the inside of the hollow vessel required. It is made of clay. 
Over this is spread a layer of 1^1 mitti or clay found with a red tinge, mixed with munj 
fibre chopped fine ( to make it bind ) ; over this again a layer of red clay and cow-Jung, and 
over this a layer of red clay mixed with munj ; again, and lastly, a coating of red clay mixed 
with finely chopped blanket. This being complete, wax is taken and beaten into thin plates, 
as thick however as the brass vessel to be made is intended to be, and the mould is covered 
all over with wax plates. Over the wax four layers of clay and material as before are 
smearecL The rationale of the process is now evident : a wooden fire is lighted about the 
mould, the clay layers harden, and the wax layer melts in the midst, part of it running 
out by a little hole left at the botton, part being absorbed by the clay ; a hollow space is 
thus left, which is a hollow mould fit to receive the melted metal. A close earthen crucible 
is now prepared with melted brass, usually three parts cop}>er to one of zinc ; a hole is made 
in the top of the mould and the small hole below carefully closed, and the molten metal run 
in. When cold the mould is broken up, and the vessel taken off, it is finished by being 
mounted on a turner’s wheel and turned with steel tools till it is even and fit for use. 

The other workman called ** Tatyar ” makes the lighter sort of vessels of copper and 
sheet brass, while the Bhartya casts the heavier and more solid vessels. The Tatyar’a 
implements are — 

Ahran. — Large square anvil without points. 

Sanddn. — An anvil with two points, smaller than ahran. 

Chauras mekh. — A “ sandan” with both points cut off, Reaving only the square centre. 

Kuhbi Mekh . — An anvil which has the head hooked thus : — 
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Tundi Melch. — The one-armed anvil, an anvil with one point only. The word 
‘ tunda* is applied to a man with one arm, 

Sanni. — Pincers. 

Hat ha lira. — Hammer. 

PtirArdr, —Compasses. 

Chanraaa. — A hammer, shaped like an adze. 

Uddla and nddli — The same, only the blade of the hammer is narrower and broader, 
the section t^ivin^^ an oblong' instead of a square. 

i^haurad.—X small chaurasa, for fine work. 

Bomnhi . — A hammer, wdth a striking surface at either end of the head. 

Khariva. — An iron form on which small vessels are fixed while being hammered 
into shape. Khnrumnt is a wooden frame which holds the kharwa in position ( sometimes 
callo'l “ dosan gi.*’ ) 

Nil — A round iron rod to clean tubes, spouts &c , with tiles. 

They use cither sheet brass and copper imported, or else they make an ingot of mixed 
metal in a crucible and then hammer it — these vessels are cold- wrought. 

Addendum on Metallic Leaf and Foil. 

In Patiala, Nabha, Lahore, Amritsar and most large places, gold and silver leaf is 
made, the metal being beaten out under sheets of jilli or gold-beater’s skin : of this hereafter. 
Tin toil IS made, and sheets of bright brass foil or orsdew^ in pieces about 8 inches broad 
and 2 feet long and called “ bindli ” This is used for decoration purposes on gala days. 
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SUB CLASS B. 

HARDWARE. 

If the Sub- Class A was uninteresting, this is still more so. Hardly anything is to 
be noted. The iron employed is either Native or European, and an account of imported 
iron will be found at page 7 of Vol. I. 

Nails of soft flexible iron are made, and screws —the latter more rarely. 
Baking plates for cooking the universal bread or chapati arc made of hammered iron, 
and large shallow bowls or open cauldrons, made of sheet iron boltt?d in pieces, called 
kardhi” are used both by saltpetre makers, dyers, sweetmeat makers, and in all sorts of 
manufactures where any substance has to be boiled in large quantity in an open vessel. 
Iron stoves and chafing dishes are in use but require no special notice. 

Looking over the catalogue of the Exhibition of 1861, I do not find a single speci- 
men under this class worthy of record. 
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SUB CLASS C. 

CUTLEEY. 

There is more variety under this class, and in some cases a fair superiority of work- 
manship. 

Tlic common articles of daily use, knives, scissors, tweezers, horse bits, stirrup irons, 
and such like, when of native manufacture and pattern are generally rough ; but the prac- 
tice of making articles with something approaching to European finish and in European 
style, has taken root in the Sealkot district and at Wazirabad and other places in the 
Gujranwalla district, as also in Gujrat. 

Still more recently Mr. Spence, a gentleman employed in the Medical Store at Sealkot, 
has taught certain w'orkmen at Sealkot with the aid of European steel not only to make 
scissors, penknives and table cutlery equal to European, but to prepare and finish in the 
highest stvle delicate surgical instruments. I had the satisfaction of sending to Paris in 
ISO 7 sets of instruments for operation in cataract and other eye diseases, sets of dental 
forceps, amputating knives, scalpels and lancets, that must have been respectable even in 
the city, par cxcdlencf'j of such manufactures. 

In Delhi the cutlers are very clever in imitating surgical instruments, knives 
fish-hooks, and other European instruments : but they have not been taught like the 
Sealkot men, and it is said that their instruments when once blunted will not readily 
take an edge and polish again, hut remain harsh and rough. The workmen use 
principally old sword blades, European and Persian, for steel instruments ; but for small 
instruments, requiring toughness and strength, they seek for an old steel ramrod and 
work it up. The Delhi cutlers are all congregated in one part of the city. 

The fficility for learning such work is traceable to a cause. In former days, there 
was a demand for weapons of all kinds ; swords, daggers, battle-axes and spear heads were 
made, and the corresponding defensive weapons — shields, chain armour and plate armour. 
Very early in the history of India the blades of Iran or Persia were famous, steel was im- 
porte^l from the south-west, and also from Central India, and workmen soon acquired skill in 
making it up. The best workmen also learned to use other kinds of iron, to weld and temper, 
to produce water-mark in steel, to color it blue, and in short to do all that the best sword 
makers of Europe can do. Nor has the art died out : where the demand survives, in 
Kashmir and in Peshawar, and just beyond our frontier, men of considerable skill work 
at these handicrafts. I have seen a Kashmiri blade of welded bars of several varieties 
of iron, a small quantity of silver being hammered in to produce a beautiful wavy “ water 
mark.” But in other parts of the country, and especially in the settled provinces of the 
Punjab, no sooner had the stormy days of the later Sikh rule passed away, than the 
demand for such wares ceased or was greatly diminished. The men who wrought the 
arms turned their attention to works of peace, and settling in the districts of Gujranwalla, 
Sealkot and Gujrat, took to making guns, hunting knives, table knives, clasp knives and 
other articles, having imitated European articles given them for the purpose. 

The class of workmen whose special branch was the ornamentation of arms and 
armour in inlaid gold and steel chasing, have mostly settled down into the class 
of ‘ Koftgars * whom I shall describe presently. But inlaid arms, chain annonr and 
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swords are still to be had, — mostly being specimens preserved from past rears. It is 
needless to add that the operation of the Arms Act has done much to diminish the 
number of weapons ; but a few of the best makers who still remember tlie Sikh days or 
have learned from the armourers of those times, hold licences and are able to ply their 
trade. 1 should here mention the steel employed is either imported steel or steel made 
by heating iron bars in contact with charcoal till it has imbibed the necessary quantity of 
carbon, steel being a carburet of iron. Steel I am told used to be imported in flat plates 
or discs, probably made in this shape for facility of carbonizing, from Central India. I am 
not aware whether any of the iron ores of India are spathose or producing in fusion a 
crystalline carbonized iron like the German Spiegdeisen. 

The specimens illustrating this class, are as follows ; — 

Ambala. 

735.-[7743]. Office penknifes ( handles made of betel nut. ) 

This is a favorite fancy work. Pen -holders, rulers and knife handles are made of betel 
nut cut to shape, and the various pieces (*e men ted together and held by an iron shaft down 
the centre. The appearance of the mottle<l brass and white nut, which hardens and takes 
a slight polish, is sufficiently pleasing. Price of the knives 1 rupee each. 

Ludhiana. 

736 -[7748]. A sword. 

This is of rather soft native iron polished by Gurmuk. Gurmuk appears to be 
the best cutler at Ludhiana. 

[7762]. “ Mochana,” tweezers. Every native barber has a pair. 

738. — [7764]. Native penknife. 

The usual penknife is a small pointed blade fixed in a rather long handle. The 
common clasp knife ( when a European pattern has not been imitated ) is a very rude affair, 
and is more like a razor. Of all native cutlery it is observed, thiit in the cheaper and 
smaller articles, the surface of tlie iron rarely has a smooth or lu:,trou3 appearance but 
exhibits the scratchy surface left by rough filing or grindstone work. 

[7765]. Penknife. English pattern. 

740.— [7766]. Scissors. 

It is difficult for an European to hold native scissors : they are often made so that 

one blade serves as a knife, and the finger holes are made one smaller than the other, so 

that when closed one falls under the other : such scissors are held with the little and middle 
fingers, not with the thumb and first or middle finger. ‘ Darzis ’ ( tailors ; nearly always 
use scissors made in European fashion. 


Simla. 

741 —[7778]. Kazors, “ TTshtara.’* • 

Very rude, though sharp. The process of shaving with them would be eminently 
unpleasant. They fold between two side-pieces very like an European razor, only they are 
•mailer and shorter* 
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742— 77S()1. KiillV. KUi^'arh (Simla Hills). Rude knives with wooden 
handles, used indiscriminatclv t'er all jjurposes, are carried in the belt in a leather sheath 
by every iiuin in the hill districts. 


Sealkot. 


743.-:7s2i;h 

741.~:rM27!. 

745. - 

746. -'7^^:U \ 


Otrti‘4‘ ErastT. 

Ffiikiiite, :> blades ; another with 4 blades. 
8ri>sors, hir;44‘ ; mid a pair of small scissors, 
iruntin^f knife. 


747. — Bread knife, 

748. :7sd 1 . ibacco cutter. 

and many otlnn* artirhn, s(')Tne of best native iron and others of imported. 
En-Ildi St crl, an' Tiunlc by Scalkot Workmen under tuition of Mr. W. Spence of the 
Medit'al StoTo Scalkot. (set* “ SurLfi^'a! In'>truments.”) 


749. - . A sward. Worth Ks. 1*2<\ by TCarmdm of Kotli Loliuran. This is a 

W"!! m I'lo ot plato^. nt iliflbront kinds of iron Avoided together and tempered, 
rii*' cnlh'- fiiin in ('ladl’d a Ik'rsian knife, daggers, a battle-axe, and a hatchet 
inada at tin' nui* pla< i‘, all wt'Il finishod and ]>olislied. The following account of the 
Soalkot ciitk rv ni inufai'tiiro has la'cn rci’olved. 

lli,y toriri' ca>/ stcrl at red heat (my correspondent uses throughout, 
lha clicri v rod boat ), aud shear steel at a low' wliite heat. The work is 

tliou cold hanuai'r*’'! 


lladc 


fd-c /. - 1 (u* t( >i _ I d artirle is jait into shape and has the scales and blurred 
snrtai I iriii..\t l uita filr^^, leaving the edge rather thick ( the process described is of 
making swwr-Is. Ac ) 

ILtriltnihj. Tills is ohccted by heating the article to a “cherry” red in a fire 
of«harcoal and old leather, UTi'l then jilunging it into cold water with a layer of oil 
tlk.ituig in thi- ^uic.ict'. soinetimcs it is plunged into pure oil : this depends on the nature 
au'l <pi dity .it tl'r ^r, ut.l the puq>use for which it is intended. Percussive tools are 
mostly hard. 'lie i iii >\veet oil. 


Ti I .pioto the account sent me, verhothn. 

“ Thi'. i- ibaie ('ither in tlie common W'ay, or by placing the articles to he tempered 
in a c. .ntaining oil, ahmg wdth some alloy, the melting point of which answers to 

“ the t.'Uip. r n'.pured. Springs, if small, or if equal in thickness, are Vdazed off in the 
“ u>i!al wav ; but if (.t]ieiwi>e, they are roasted in flaming oil, in order to render unequal 
thi- kuc-^*'s nlike in temper. The alloy consists of lead, tin and hisuiuth, melted 
“ togfulier in various proportion^ to suit the ditlerent tempers required in cutlery.” 


♦ Stool I. of throe common,- - .hoar.- and - ca^t ” Shear steel is tough and elastic « Tool*, 

sav. pr. ire. ’ wni. h numro great tenaoity without £rr.at hardne-^ are made of it .^oh is HKIp ^ ’ 

rhr.o-ir. .y.- ‘ Ca-t ‘ -tool maio hv rao^Tine: -t-. l i vor. d cruoibleq witK Wff” i ? kniros, 

111 in .a laouI.P, the ino-.-.t’* .are hammere-l into rud^ j tho jtcol takes a ireod noli h • ^ ' ca-ting 

and razors, arc ma.lc of it.- ^ scissors, penkuivea 
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The finishing processes are — (1) grinlinir, ("2) glazing, ('.‘i) Fur an 

account of the European methoil see ‘‘ Ure’s Dii tionary of Arts, uinhr 

At Sealkot these processes are done with the aid of wooden whet^ls, sonit‘ of which 
are faced with thick huff leather, others with lea<l. Tin* grinding is doiu* on stone 
wheels; glazing on the woixleii wdicels wntli enn*rv of varitois d(*gn‘c ol‘ ^in(‘no^s, according 
to which also, tlie size of t!u* wlieel varies. Tln*^!* wheels an? known as “ huff w heol.^,” 
wood glaze wheels,” and “ lap wlieels.” They are turned hy an endh*?.s hand and a 
fly wheel.* 

The emery used is known ae(*ording to fineness, as “ washed-flour 

emery,” and “ double w'ashed flour (*]nery.” The eoninduin. <tr “ kanind p.jthar ” ground 
to ])owder is sometimes sul)stitute<l. Tile'll* are used with the w*M)d and hard wlieohs. 

Polishing is done on the leather wlu*el, tlie snrfare being covered with iM-r-oxido 
of iron, a yellow oxide ealle<l “ (•ro< us of iron.” 

All this the reader will observe is a siinj^lified (‘opy of tlie FiUrop(>:m proeess. 

Common and cliea]> native cutlery i^, alt(T forgnej and r u::b I’-Inig, grouinl on a 
grindstone, wdiich is turned either by a boy, w!i*» keeps |>u;b,ig a twisted leather 
hand round the projecting end of one axle, or by a bow an I le u In r h a^ the nati\ e 
carpenters substitute I’or a eentre bit. Pidisliing is iiot dime at <i!! : but tor the better 
cla.ss of work a little corundum powder or European emery i.s u^e 1 on a w!i 4 >el with ii 
leather edge. The “ Sikli-gars,” men wliose trade to elean and bn_:))te]i anu*^ and iron 
work, remove rust and stains with a set of smootli liand-jrou seraj'ei'' or -mall ehi'-els, 
which the v lahorioiisly rub and serapt* U[* and down, and tiu-\ Hiiisb a\ it b niblani:. dh 
iron rust mixed with a little acid, and witli [Miwdered <-ornmlnin aiid ^ai, with tlie aid of 
leather or mgs. Brass they polisli with soft earth and rotteii-stom* anJ oil. (See also 
under the head of “ Trade Implements,” i\ Sikligar). 

Gujranwalla. 

This district has settlements of cutlers at Wazirabad and Nizaimibad, who 
imitate European cutlery ; these men niak^* self-aefing tol^aeco eu tiers, neatly finished 
with blue steel catches, engraved brass plates, <^e., all at a cost of Its. o (!) 

The commonest manufacture is a large sort of [Market knife with implcment.s, as 
button hooks, corkscrews attaehed, or campaing4*rV sots, con<i‘^t> of folding knife fork 
and spoon ; but the cutlery as a rule not ne«irly so wrli done as that at Soalkot, and the 
use of iron of the class called * asjuit ’ is commoner tlnn oi steel, also the final processes 
of glazing and polishing are badly done or not d<me at all. Tbe<e ni* n ^eenl to excel 
in making guns, and mechanical works like the self-propelling tobacco. cutter. 

The following specimens will give an idea of the work turned out : — 

750. — Razors By Umr Baksh of Rum n a gar. 

751. — [ 8020] Crochet nec'Ut^s, h_v Muharak of IsizarHahad. 

752. — [ 8026 ]. Kuife and Fork, value Rs. 3. 

Note. — The native name* of the wheels will be found further on, and in the glossary. I had not 
iMcertained them when I wrote the above. 
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753 -[ 8035 ]. Letter Clip in blue steel, ( by the same makers. ) 

754 . — [ 79SS ]. Pocket knife, Wazirabad. 

755 . — Tobacco cutter. — The action of the knife or cutter propels the cake to be cut. 

756 . — [ 7901 ]. A pair of Pistols — value Es. 10, by Husain. 

757 — [ 7093 ]. A (louble-harrelled f?un, — value Es. 45, by Fazldin. 

758 .-[ 77 94 ]. A Carbine — value Es. 80 — by the same. 

759 . — [ 7705 ], A single-barrelled gun, — value Rs. 25. 

760 . — 8000 ]. Horse's bit, —snaffle, See 

761 . — [ 8001 ]. Spurs aud Military Chain Straps <S:c., Niz^imabdd. 

Jhelam. 

762 . — [8059]. Iron horse bits. — Jhelam seems to produce the best cutlery of 
this description. 

Tliere are two specimen^ : one is called ‘‘ nari," wliich is I suppose a sort of snaffle, 
an European snaffle is called “kajai” The other is the “ dhdna ivhich means ‘curb/ 
The cost is only 0 annas each Made at Ehotiis. 

763 . stirrup iri>ns. Xliey an* nnule oeeasionallv on the European model. 
These are almost circular, narrowing up to the point of suspension. 

The commonest 8tirru[» iron has a flat broad plate at the bottom for the foot 
to rest on. 

SlTAUPUR. 

764. — [SS06 Sec,], Carving knife, bread knife, table knives and forts, large [Rs. 
18 a do’/en, small 1*5 a dozen] ; als'‘ jvenkuives. 

These articles constitute almost a specialty of Sliahpur, and are made with 
handles of bone, or of a pretty translucent green stone, wdiich is^^/u-^/na, or with the 
mottled aud variegated marble or limestone haind in the 8alt Range and elsewhere. 

The green shme liand les deserve a more spotMal notice. The plasma is a 
green silica brought from l^eyond Kabul. The native name is ‘‘ Sang Yesham," which 
is the term applied to ja le or uc[*hrite. Jade differs however from plasma. The 
coiwtitueuts are as follows : — ■ 


! Plasma. 

i. 


Silica, 

... 


... 50-5 

I Silica, 

j 

... ... 06*75 

Magnesia, 

... 

... 

... 31*0 

Alumina, ... 

... ... 0*25 

Alumina, 

... 

9 - 

... 10*0 

i 

j Iron, 

••• ... 0 o 

Iron, 

... 


... 5-5 1 

1 


Chrome, 

... 

... 

... OOo ; 
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Water, 
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... 

... 2*75 
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Plasma has been found amoui,^ the ruins at Pome It is infusible, while jade melts 
before the blowpipe into a white enamel. The best ja.le coiiu‘s from Persia and (diinoso 
Tartary : it oceurs in granite and gneiss. Plasma oeeurs in ])eds associated with chalcedoiiv* 
Plasma, it will be observed, contains no magtiesla and a much larger proportion of silica 
than jade. 

The following account of cutlery, kindly communi(‘atc*d by Major Diivion, then Dejuity 
Commissioner of the district, I transcrib..* vtrhufim : Information received from Shuruf- 

din, Ijohur of Phera The ir^)n is obtained from Pombav. The ])r(>c<*>s of iiianniactnro 
of cutlery is as follows A seer of iron say, is he.itcd and lianiiucnNl continuouslv for 
about a day P<>rax ( sohaga ) about a chittafk in quantity, is put on this iron when hot, 
and it is then tit for maiiuracturiiig into tlie rcipiircd siiajHis. 

“ These shapes are roughly obtained by means of hammers ami moulds, then filed 
and again heated ; they are cooled in water with an eighth part of oil lloatiiig over the top, 
which hardens the surface of the iron. 

“ The polishing process is now begun, and is perforinodby means of the “san” and 
the ‘matsan,* of which descriptions must bo given. 

“ The ‘san^ is formed hy heating a kind (»f fine sand obtained from the Salt Range 
in a vessel and then mixing ‘ lakh * with it, until the wliole is formed into a sort of 
dough, after which it is well knca<led and then forcml into a mould, which, when it is 
cold, turns it out in a round shape with the appearance of a very thin grinding stone. 

“ The bnatsan* is made in the same way : a stone containing much silica called 
‘kiirand’ being, when poumled, substituted for the sand The kurand is said to come from 
Hindustan.” 

The article — a knife say — to be polished, is first moved backwards and forwards on 
the san, turned rapidly, with a very little fine common sand apjtlied. 

The article is then applied to the matsan in the same manner ; the matsan 
however is first prepared hy the application of oil and a piece of ‘kurand,* after which 
charcoal is rubbed on it and it is well dried with a cloth. This pre[>aration takes place 
three times during the polishing, which from first to last takes about two hours. Large 
articles, such as talwars <&c., are not polished in this elaborate manner, but oil and pounded 
‘kurand* are merely rubl^ed on with a piece of wood. 

The pale green plasma called ‘sang-i-yesham is cut by means of an iron saw, and 
water mixed with red sand and pounded ‘kurand.* It is polished by application to the san 
wetted with water only, then by being kept wet with water and rubbed with a piece of 
‘wati* (a smooth fragment of stoneware, crockery, or potsherd^ and lastly by rubbing 
very finely pounded burnt sang-i-yesham on it. This last j>roce 83 must be done very 
thoroughly. 

The other atones used for bandies come from the Salt Range and the hills near 
Attok. Each is polished by being rubbed with ‘wati’ and its own burnt powder as 
above j when the stone is very hard, oil is used in the process instead of water. 
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MoNTGOMEEY ( GrGAIRA. ) 

Some of the coarsest class of native cutler’s work was sent from tlais district, including 
the usual knife, scissors, tweezers, razors, and a pair of ‘‘ camel shears ’’ from Shirgarh in 
this difetrict, — and costing 4 anas. 


Peshawab. 

The cutlery works of this district, as might be expected, are principally of a warlike 
nature. The workmen have the advantage of the iron from 3ajaur, which is excellent 
in texture and easily convertible into steel, ( sec Vol. I, pp S and 9). 

The Settlement Report has the following brief notice of the sword factories. 

Sword blades of a coarser quality arc manufactured at Peshawar, but those in 
“ greatest rerpiest, other than Persian and Damascus blades, are those [ called] ‘‘ Tirai, '* 
ma<le in the Makzai hills of Tirali at wliat is kiown as the Mirzakhani factory. The 
“temper of these swords is higlily appreciated, an 1 purchased perhap.s at a small 

** 2)rice, are valued nearly as !uuch as Irani ( Persian ) blades.” 

The sj)eciinens exhibited as cutlery can Irirlly b.> separated from those coming under 
the class of “ Aniisd’ I beg ti) refer the reader to that class for the strange variety of 
swords, knives and daggers tiiis di.striet produces. 


La HOB B. 

Tlie works of cutlery here are principally arm« ; ordinary rough knive'?, seij^sors, 
tweezers Siw Ac., are made in this distri('t ns well as in every other. I may here mention 
that a few cutlers, like of Nizain.ib.id, seem to have settled vat Kasnr, and that a few 

articles, siqxwior as C(unpnveil with ordinary native cutlery, were sent to the Exhibition of 
1864 from tliat sub-division of the Lahore district. 

Tlie specimens are as follows 

765- — [ ] — A sw<wd, ‘ Talwar,’ with waved edge. 

76e.-[ 7 8.56 1. — Steel sword made by Aiuan Ali of the Mochi Gate Lahore, 
value Rs 12 ( an inferior quality). 

767. — [ 7S.j 7 ], — A sword of steel finished with water-mark, by the same, value 

Rs. 30. 

7e8.-[78oS ] — A sword with a devii’o onoravod on the blade, Es. 20. 

769 — Small rurved da^irers, made at Lahore. 

770. — A dagger made of embossed steel by Aman Ali. 

Kashmir 

771 -[ 817.5 ] — A steel mirror. Before the importation of European glasses, and 
before the process of silvering Alep[>o and Euro[»ean glass for mirrors was known at 
Delhi, small round mirrors <sf polished steel were in use, and still are to ]>e had. This is 
one : its value is Rs 7-8. 

In bringing this class to a close, I most enumerate the tools used by the blacksmith 
in metal works. 
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The details of the hlacksinith^s work are familiar, aud there is nothing special in 
the native method. Charcoal is used iii the forges. 

The tools emplyed are : — 

(1). — Ahran.^’ — (anvil). (2) Wadhaii (Sledge hammer) for hammering large works, 
used with l>oth hands. 

(3J, — Hathaura (hainuier.) 

((}). — Hathauri, small hammer. 

(7) . — “ Sannya, pincers of five kinds and sizes. 

(8) . — “ Chaiiii, *’ cold chisel for cutting iron, 

(9.) — “ Sumbha, to make holes in hot iron. 

(10). — '‘Dedhi,” an iron pi(*re with a Imle in it placed under the iron to be drilled 
with the Sumbha. 

11. — ‘‘ Chaurasi reti,” srjuare file, for filing with either side or face. 

12. — Ninigird reti,” half circular file. 

13. — “ Tirsal reti,** triang^nlar do. 

14. Reti/* common file. 

15. — “ Katira/* pair of shears or pincers with sliarp edges for cutting metal. 

1(>.— ‘‘ Golra reti,” round file. 

17 . — Parkar,'’ compasses 

18. — Hathkali,'" hand- vice — frank” is a big vi^'c for bench use- 

19. — ‘ Miis,” screw mo\dd in which sen^ws are made — the female screw. 

20. — “ Jandri,” plate bored for wire-drawing. 

21. — ‘‘Tappa,” a shajfing block. 

22. — Kundi,” hook foi' stirring iron in the forgo. 

23. — ‘‘ IDialwa,” bellows, or two akins to form bellows. 

24. — Bilol,” mouth-piece of the bellows. 

25. — “ Khal,” single 5.km used for a pair of hand bellows. 

2G. — “ Kauncha,” forge tongs. 

27. — Sandan,” small anvil with points at either end. 

28. — “ Bank,” a vice (copied from the European implement )* 

29. — ‘‘ Nimgira.” 

BO * — “ Tappa goli,” a round block for sha])ing round plates in. 

31. — Bhatti,” forge 

32. — ‘‘ Muddhi/^ wooden block let into the ground on which the anvils are fixed. ^ 
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The Jiu'j Report ou the Collection of 18G4, maj be printer! as a suitable conclusion 
to this class ; — 

CUTLERY AND HAED-WARE. 


JURY 


Colonel Sim. 

H. Gunn, Esquire. 

Nawab Allee Reza Khan, 
Nawab Abdool Majid Khan. 


G. Burnell, Esquire, 

Dr. Elton. 

B. Powell, Esquire. 

T. D. Forsyth, Esquire, Reporfer. 


The articles exhibited in this class comprise a wide run^'e of utility, and being such 
as are intende*! for the daily wants of life, ratlier than for oniament, it is necessary to 
look carefully to the workmanshii), design and ultimate use of the articles displayed. 

In this department novelty of design is not likely to be met with, for, as a general 
rule, the implements ot trade, and the arti< les coming generally under the head of hard- 
ware, are produced in greater perfection by Western nations than by Orientals, 

Thus it is found that, whilst most of the articles manufactured after native 
models are (Muiq^aratively rude and uncouth, those made according to English patterns 
luiNe some pretensions to neatness of fiiush and utility. 

The exception to this is to be found in the swords and large knives, exhibited 
from Peshawar and the frontier. The manner in which match-locks are made, and 
native gun-barrels are twisted, is cxirious j but this is not a trade which is likely to be 
fostered under the British Government. 

The articles exhibited may be divided into two heads 
1st. — Culinarv' or household. 

2nd. — Sporting or warlike. 

Under the lirst heading tliere are knives and forks, penknives, scissors, erasers, 
from Umballa. Loodiana, Sealkote, Lahore, Goojranwalla, Goojrat, ijhaiipore, and Jheend. 

Scales and weights from Umballa and Loodiana. 

Padlocks from iiohtuck, Simla, Umritsur, Lahore, Goojranwalla, Rawul Pindee, 
Gooixaira, Dora Ghazee Khan, Buunoo ; a door-lock of excellent construction after an 
English pattern made at Umritsur. 

A large collection of brass and copper cooking pots, cups, goglets, hookah bot* 
toms, and <>tbei* native utensils. 

Under the head of sporting and warlike — there are swords, daggers and long 
knives, from Umritsur, i^ealkote, Lahore, and the frontier districts, and some presented 
bv the Chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States ; a sword from Loodiana, a ‘ kukri ’ from Simla 
sporting knives from Sealkote, Goojranwalla, and Dera Ismael Khan. ’ 

Guns after English Qatterus were sent from Goojranwalla and Cashmere, and a 
specimen of a twisted gun-barrel has been supplied from Kohat by Mr. R. E. Egerton, 
whose interesting account of the manner in which these barrels are twisted is appended.* 

Native matchlocks and pistols are sent from Peshawur. 


* So© CU8% ‘ Arm*,’ 
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Horse bits and stirrups fr<)ni Hissar, Holitnek, Laliore, Goojrainvalla, Jlielum ; 
horse shoes Irom Her Majesty’s SDtli Re^inieiital Workshops 

Kfiives and Forks, &c . — Most of the penknives and scissors are of exceedingly 
poor and rude construction. 

The way in which some of the purely native made cutlery is got up is clover, as 
far as appearance goes, but it will not bear close inspection. 

The external imitation of English cntlerv is excel lent, but does not stand the test 
of use, there being scarcely a bla<le which would hear ordiuarv trial. Tlie natives iu 
some instances have evideiitly procured Engbsli stc(d, but not understanding how to work 
it, have destroyed the temper in making up the blades. 

The excei'tions are — 

[7S26 to 7833.] — -Knives, or.wer, 2 {)enknlves, 2 pairs scissors, sporting knife, and 
bread kuite. These are by tar tht* best articles of entlorv exhibited, and are really 
good specimens. The blades aro iinide of Eaglbh steel a]>parcntlv, but it is undcTstood 
that they have been worked up by native nrtdiccrs niidor English su[>eriutendenco. They 
are neatly tinuhed w.tu ivory and horn liaiidlos. 

Good specimens of penknives are exhibited by Goojraiiwalla workmen. 
[7907“98-9bJ.— by Amir. 

1 A knife ; ) , . 

K-A/iO “in f bv Aniei'ooadeeu, 

[hOOd.J Carvers / 

[8tJ05.] Very good specimen. 

Shahabooddeen* 

[8012.] Knife by Gholam. 

[8021. \ Knives, forks, 
to i erasers and ^ by Nubljoe Bux. 

8030,] I 2 >enkuife. J 

[8031.] 1 

to i the same by Mobarik. 

[S035.] ( 

The scissors exhibited by these manufacturers are very poor indeed. 

[8063. I Slitirufdeen, of Shalipoor, exliibit ^ond It -oki ng carving and dinnet 
to c knives and fork'j, with ioiitatiou jade handles. But tliev are worthless 

8067.] ) i or use, not being made of good steel. 

[7719.] — Scales and Wenj/ds. 

[^750. ) S<?ales and set of \vei-:ht-, hd ter scales, bv Goormookli of Loodiana. Thesd 
7751.1 ) are after the English pattern, and are remarkably well made. 

The onliuary native \aidloeks« are sup[>lied iu abundance, and are not worth notice* 
[7/39] A lock on Giiuhb’s primd’de is sent from the B-^htuck Jail, but it is 
quite a ini.snoin^n* to use Cliuhh’s name iu cuiiiiectiAn with lock exhibited, for it is 
of tlie most or<linary and rinle nature, the prim'i[le of tlie lock bf in;^ that which would 
be turned by a large watch key. Externally the lock h.is an imporing aj»pearance. 

A curious puzzle lock from Bokhara is exhibited by llisr Meg Raj, Labor#. 
Ho, 7^71, 
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[7S7'2.] Is a Tery bad specimen of a common Englisli padlock. 

[8000 ] Letter padlock ( brass ) by Golam, 

l^'ory I Local Exhibition Committee, 

are very g<K>d sp<jciuiens of padlocks, for which the workers deserve honorable mention. 

A ch_‘verly contrived native padlock, on an English pattern. 

Thior Lof'k , — Sirdar Bhugwan Sing exhibits an excellent specimen of a door lock, 
Ko r8oS, nuido after an English pattorm. It would be very desirable to encourage the 
nianufa^'ture of sucii artielcs, as they would be much sought after if produced at a 
moderate {uiro, as doubtless tliey could be. 

Sporthtfj (u/fj irtu'/iA'c. — There is a very small show of guns, and none have been 
sent from Kiiugra, where formerly very fair specimens used to be seen ; the best Mundee 
iron boing procurable in the neighbourhood, and clever workmen being found in a 
colony at or near Teera Sujanpoor. 

[7001.] Gun, double-barrel, price Es. 45. 

[700o.] Carbine, breech-loading, price Es. 80. 

[700G.] Gun, single-barrel, price Es 25. 

[SOOk] Gun, double-barrel, price Es. 60. 

are exhibited by Shahabooddeen, who deserves special notice for the workmanship and 
finish ('f his weapons. The manner in which the breech-loading carbine has been bored 
is highly ert>ditablc. The locks of iN[o. 8004 are very superior. 

The from Cashmere are well wrought, and the finish is excellent. 

' I nting knife, no number, sent from Nizamabad, is well made, and appears 
to bo ot u'" i steel. 

[si)(U).] An English bit made by Shahabooddeen, l^izamabad, deseiwes notice. 

[S20:k1 Quoits ) Si-ecimens from Soldiers’ Workshops are highly creditable. 

Horse shoes > and deserve Si.ecial notice. 

[b207.j Wad cutter j 


Prizes, & c . 


Tlio Jurv do not consider any articles in this class of sufficient excellence to 
deserve a modal, but they would, as much as possible, encourage this branch of manu- 
facture bv the grant of m<nioy prizes and recoin men da to r\* certificates. 

They would award to Shahabooddeen of Guoj ran walla for his guns, three shares 
of prize money. 

To Mr. Sponop, a-jilkoto, Sir Eokort ilont^omerv’s special prize might be given 

for general snperiority ut finish and exv'cllence of material. 


To G..ojr.xuv.MUa 5 shor.-s of prize money might be sent for aistribntion to the 
different wc-rkmeii employ.*! |,y the Local Committee ; and to the followino exhibitors who 
ought also to have cortiticates 


Shahaboo'hlceu. Gholam. 

Amerooddeen. Moharik. 

Shurufdeen. Nubbee BuksL 
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Two shares to Sirdar Bhugwau Singh for the superior sample of a door lock. 

Three shares to Goormookh, Loodiana, for his brass scales and weights. 

Two shares to Sergeant Ord, Her Majesty's 89 th Foot. 

One share to Sergeant Bates, Her Majesty's 93rd Highlanders, for superior speci- 
mens of hard- ware. 

Honorable mention should be made of the guns from Cashmere, ajid of the air gun 
from Puttiala ; a certificate should be given to Local Exlul>itiou rouuuittcc K.uigra for 
delivery to the maker of an ivory atid steel letter clip of su[>enor luaUe and finish. 

For Mr, Burneirs prize for sadder bazar block, or rough^filed iron- work, there 
was no competition. 


2^th March iSCi. 


T. D. FOESYTII 

llejyorlcr* 
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DIVISION IL 

WOKIvS IN THE PRECIOUS METALS. 

SUB-CLASS A.— WORKS IN GOLD OR SILVER WIRE; AND FABRICS WOVEN WITH 
GOLD AND SILVER WIRE AND THREAD. 

Tho (lenian<l for ot this class is iinmonse. Every wealthy man has his shoes 

eiuhroid^avd with whi'‘li sjillh^Ics ( sitara ), and thin tinsel ( sulma ) ai'e required, 

G<»ld rihlMHi (<ah<'ta, kinari Xc.) is larLf(*ly u^ed in trimming* dresses, both male and female : 
p)ld thread (kahihatuii) is ii^el in embroidery; and for the heavy rieli embroidery, already 
dest ril»ed as kar-rhoi >, tinst'l wire ut siz(‘s ( called mukesh ) is required. Silk cloth with 
])atterns woven in g^M wirt*, " is c.iiled kimklcib, is used for dresses of the wealthy, for 
eii^hions and state eo\er!iN and cushions ( masnad ), and for the envelopes in which 
royal and ]>rinee]y con e q.oii.ieiice is enel>.od (called kharita ). Native ladies 
demand mu>>lius ligurt 1 ^wth llnsol, and ]iubli,j dan(*ers wear the gaudier and more 
bIiowv kimls ot tinsel ornaments. Small "kull caii- covmvd with gold work and tinsel are 
inueh worn on g.ila das*^. dally hy children. Eellii is the great pi are in the Puajab for 
shoes emhronlere 1 witn goM or with >]>aiigdcs and tinsel wire W'>rked on to them. Sueii shoes 
are said to he made with Milnta wa sitara,” and thimn^ater and quieter article is worked 
with gold thread, which is le» sparkiiug and sliowv, is said to bo kaUbatum.” 

Dehli also is the maiiufai-tory for caps showilv embroidered with tinsel and 
Bpangles : sheet tinsel being oi'teu sewn on to imitate jewels. All kinds of embroidered 
muslins, gold edged turbans, and fancy articles ol tinsel ware, are to be obtained at Dehli. 

At mo>t the large eitie.->, eiubroi(h*n*d shoes are made, and at Lahore and Amritsar 
the kar-eln)l) is done, tln‘ maimia'-turers being the relies of the om‘e flourishing clasb who 
supplied the vSikh Court and nobles with embroidered velvet coverlets, cudiions, floor 
chdhs, saddle cloths, • The dommd ha> now falleii off. and the ombroiilerers ».>hliged to 
take to <gher elapses of enibroidt'rv more in demand hy the general [mhlie. Jvimkliab 
( corruptly kiucob) i^ n,,t ma b* in the Punjab : it is ]>o>sible tliat in some pla- es a stray 
workman from other parts mav he found, hut tliat is all ; all our kimkhab is brouglit from 
Benares or from Alimadabal in the B omhay Presideiiey. The guabties of kunkhah uro 
very various in inferior siirt>>; the last yard or so is fairly well woven, the o,,ld flower 
standing out bright aud glNteuing from the silkeii-^urlaee, tlie ‘‘tlian” or ])ieee is so folded 
f>r sale that tlm goo 1 irts form the few outer folds ; on going tow.uNP the inmu' len dlm 
the gold flowering gradually becomes thinner and pc»orer. Tae uiiV..ir'.' pur- baser wlto 
only looks at the outer folds thus often sadly cheated. 

I do m»t tliink there is any great demand fc)r kimhhlb nrav : th,. of wearino* 

European silks and satins for chogaa and robc.s i> s > i r.-va!t it t- it- I ; ’ i 'i 

- . ^ Seems to be 

driven out. 

TliP Mahfiraia of Kashmir has iLovov- r kinikhil. ,a ,k-,N huo liis t.-rritorv 

anrl in lSi3S proseutcl to thoJ.ah..,v Mu.-oum a pi,'. .f i,.;., dv.aut luatorial, -.,1,1 flowers 


* I rmssf thmncjhont thb 

Ip formp 1 t.v a q'llt of var’ ■ i. r’l \ , 

llAtei fccvordicgl/. A gold thrcal ( kalibutun or ' 


^ ‘ ' ‘ ‘ *“ da* ii.,rr*rA tinsel ribbon which 

‘ ‘ iurc'i for, I call it 

i tuflpiupon silk. 
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on a white grounJ, aiiJ so neatly worhel as to heir ins[)oction on both sides; the work is 
equal to Benares, but hardly to the “ D.ikbaui ” work. 

To illustrate this class I must describe tlie process of makliiif: — 

Silver and gold tinsel wire, plain mid laiicy — .■sulnia, tila, nuikej.li, gokru, 

Gold and silver thread — kabibutuu. 

Tinsel spangles— sitara. 

The foundation of all work in this class is the ** kandla " or silver ingot. 

At Lahore the kandla is ]^articukl^ly pure : it is ii' VtT allowt‘d to lie alloyed with 
more than a fixed quantity of (‘i>[)per, Tlie whole iiiget w»‘ighs bd ru[)ees (»r tolas 
standard, and ()8 rupet^s N'mak^hahi ( 8ikh rujs'es ) Till^ size has deseended from long 
custom. The Muiii<‘ip;ditN tax th<‘ kandla-ka^h ” or kandla making comniunit v. ut so much 
per cent on the value : a <*ontr.i<*tor farms the tax, it being put up to auction, and he I’ol- 
lects the per-centage <lue on each kandla. If the number ol kandlas made that \ear 
is very large, the total of his per-eentago will exreed tlm pn -t* pai I t^r the farm ami he 
gains otherwise not. Tin* ]»reMmt eoiitra dor tells me that about loUU kaiidlas are made 
ill the year, but that the numlMT varies 

The kandla consists of around bar of silver, slightly tajM-ring at eaeb end and covered 
with gold all over. To make it, the tir^t thing is to got a hmg narrow sihcr ingot abtuit 
Sort) inches long and 1 imdi tbiok, called ‘‘ ralul tins isinadt* by melt Ing sdver in a siiiull 
kuthalior open crucible with s )hriga (borax) as a flux, wliieh heu e^ tho silver i'crleetlv pure ; 
it is then mixed with the proper quant ity of ei.ppor alh.y and p<aired int^) an iron moubl 
having a handle and called ‘‘ rez;i.’* The reza is simply a thn-k narr*>Av bar of iron with a 
trough in the middle, lung enougli to admit the required quaiiiit\ <d niotal. 

So soon as the raiui ” or ingot is cold it is talom to the IMunirijaditv oflh*e to 
be tested. This is done to prevent the dettudorat i< m of the Lihore maiiufa'-t ure and conse- 
quent depression of the trade : if it were md, the kandla could be e.uilv adult*‘rated, and 
also those hankers who give over silver to be worked up wmild I.e <b-frauded. F(»r this 
reason also all the kandla-kashe‘s work together in the oldminf buiMin, g> * Taiik>hal ” of 
Lahore ; this facilitates supervision. AH the kandla-kashcs are in one j'artiierhhip, 
about 15 or 20 of them, and their earnings aie thrown into a eommon stock and divided 
out : if a member is sick and unable to xvork be gets his share all the >ame ; it is onlv when 
a person renders himself obnoxious or becomes lazy that thev refuse to give him a share ami 
then the matter often ends in alaw-suit. This arrangement i> a matter of am lent custom. 
Be<'entl}' a workman from Hindustm male his appearance, but has l^eeu obliged to go 
and sit in the Tankslial being looked on with mmdi disfavor by the others as an iuterlo]>er. 

The testing operation is performed as follows : — 

Each kandla has in it G1 rupees Nanakshahi ( Sikh coinage ) weight of pure 
bilver; five kandlas are taken and a Miiall portion cut olf each. Of the fragments, one 
rupee weight (uceording to a standard ru[>ee kept for the purp<»N.q is taken, and mixed with 
a proportion of lead and melted in a crucible The pure silver when taken out ( the lead 
and copper being separated from it in the melting j, ought* if of j^roper (jualitv, to weigh 
exactly against au>ta:;r st ui i ir>l ru[#:*e nil le 3- nee grams weiglit less than the first, i. e , 
j&very true kandla contains 32 rice graiurs = four rattis * of alloy to the tula : if more 


^ 8 rice grains equal one ratti, the red seed of Alrrus prc:af</rhw. 
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ttKin :5-2 ri'v 'riMins w.-i-lit is lost, the k.uolla is immt?<liately destroyed as spurious ; if 
it i^ r..rr.'.-t,' 111.-' k.ui.ll.i is st.iini.od with a clie heariii.t' the letter ■' L 32” L for 
‘ Lah'.iv,’ • dd’ to sioiiily that in the testiiio 32 rice grains weight of alloy exists in the tola. 

Th*‘ oM.niLT iiihTot wlh'ii st.ini[M‘tl is “ raiiii.” It is then made into a kandla 

kv iKumut'i iiii: .m<I tilin_r (wlifii the is tU.it of a caudle, r<nind and somewhat tapering 

;it the eii-U,) .uid h\ rttvcriiii," it with Lf'dd Th<‘ gilt bar thua ready is also called kandla. 
Tie* r.tiiii i*v Im-iu.: til.* 1 into the kandla (“ kandla kilai luu ') loses 1 tolah in weight. Por 
ui.iking a k. India t ht* iMlt* is Us. 'd-S to U>. h, including 1 tolah of silver which comes off 
the rami or nmot in tie* process ol making it into the k and la. 

Tie* uihlnig process is doie^ l^y inetins of goM in thin narrow plates^ and quite pure 
(‘ son i pati.i’d, whi.’h, hy the aid of tire and iiauiiueriiig, are ])lated on to the surface ; the 
doing this part of tlit‘ work wt*ll is the kaiidla-kash's art : ho makes no secret of it now, 
and will tea eh any one wlio wishes to hMrii. 

Tie* quintity of gold put on is more or loss according to the color and quality of 
the tinsel ultniiateix rt‘(|mred : if hut little oold is ]iut on, the tinsel will be of a pale 
vt*Uo\vi>h coh.r, if plenty, it wall l>e of rich gold-red. Tiie tensile capacity of the gold is 
wond.'rhil, lor Icavrver tine the bar may be drawn out, tlie gold surface always remains ; 
the tine witeii'^cd for making tlin'ad mu^t he produced by drawing out the kandla to 
tli.»u>auds of tlme> its original length, and yet the gold surface, and also the color of the 
goM nover ehanges; it the kandla is thinly gilt and 2)ale in color, so is the wire, and if 
the kandla is dark red, s.> is the tin.scl. 

The kandia lia> u.>w to be drawn out by the “ tarkash His apparatus is simple, 
b\it p..wortul A small oblong tr.oigh about li feet long or 4, and 2 feet broad, is dug in 
the ground and hrnktMl n'Und. A<*ross this a stout roller of wood is laid, sup{)orted at its 
two axle t'uds in woo len ^o.-kets at either si.le of the trougli. Through the x’oller pass stout 
w'oodcii arm-, or >[iuk.*'i, one si. .ping one way, the other the other, like the letter X. 

Tilt* roller is calle.l ‘‘jaiidar.” A stout eliain, called ‘‘ sangal,” terminating at one 
end in a ring, afcl at the other with a pair of pincers or a crab, is now fixed to it by 
simplv pa—ing the ring over one spoke and turning the roller half round ; the chain is 
thus <e. Mire 1 with a good purchase, is now extended towards the opposite end of the 
trougli; hero, jii-t to whore the I'liain roaches, are fixed two very stout posts deeply 
drivt'u into the ground, ami having the upper end projecting about a foot above the ground 
an I cut witli a dit of say tour inches broad down the centre, these are called “ kila.*’ 

A stout stool plate is now produced having a series of holes in it, just so large 
that the kandla cannot pa>s tlirough any one in its j.resent state, though the tapering 
end/ made taponug tor thi^ reason) can. The kandla is well rulibed with wax and the 
end for ^ 1 tin .ugh the “ jandri” hole ; this is then placed point inm.^st against the two posts 
of the kila,” and licM there by a man’s foot. The projecting point of the kandla is 
firmly caught an I held by the pincers, and then by turning the roller, exactly on the 
principle ,-.t a ra k, tlie kan-lla is stretched out and gradually dragged through the hole ; 
iu l./iu'th it i> iMw alvont trtf.le.1 or quaaruple.l. This process is repeated with finer 
hole-i until the wire is drawn as fine as ordinary small wire, and then it is made up into 
c.ils of .so many t-lahs Wfi-ht, In this state it is called “ veri.” The tarkash’s work is 
now over. The wmoied plate skews the three machines described. 
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The veri passes to the “ kataya’^ or fine TV'ire drawer, who has to draw it ont still 
finer, but his apparatus does not require to produee such a poweri'ul n^i<ni as tho 
tar-kaslds. He has merely a low board sujiported on four short le;^^s : this is < ailed 
* patra/ On it is fixed an ujiright iron spike (•' kil”) on whii-h a small wuoilt'u mIom-I — 
broad edged and rimmed (to ]»revent the wire wound on it slipping oil')— - it \ oh os. This 
is ealled “ charkhi.’’ The wire has to he sot’ttuied before it is drawn, this is dune by 
putting it on a co[>per drum or charkhi andtheii after heating, transferring it to tlieANOodt.!! 
one. 

The coarse wire to be fined is wound on this : one end of the wire is jiassed thn.ugh 
a pierced steel plate — the hole being gauged to the* finem^ss of the win* rr«niin*d. The 
steel plate called “ jandri/^ is held in its |>la<-c between two little ir<ui npriLlita 
suitably placed, called “ mareli, ’’ bv help of a litth‘ wooden wedge mad(“ of pih hi ” or 
other soft wood and called “tor” — the point of the wire ]tassing thrf*nt:]i tie* jaiidri 
hole is pulled by the hand gently till a suffieient length comes out to fa- ten the end to 
a larger and much heavier wooden wheel (charkh) revolving horizontall\ at tin* othrr 
end of the patra. The workman sitting I'efore the patra then turns tlie h**avv 
wheel by a dexterous ap[dieatioii of liis hand to the flat top of tlie wlu'el <u* drum, 
which has a little dent in it to catch his finger : sometimes the drum lias a little 
hole in it, and is propelled by a small tool like an awl wliose point Lroes into 
the hole: this is called “ bailoni.” The drum is heavy enough to exert a fon-e 
sufficient to draw the flexible wire though the hole ami lcee]> winding it oif till 
all is finished In order to commence work, the end of the coarse wiri* has i{> ho 
ground down, so as to make it pass through the hole, after whirli th** Tuan (atrlies 
the end in liis fingers and exerts for(*e enough to ooni])el the wire througli tl c liolo, thus 
drawing it out till he gets a ]>it long eiio’igh to attach to the wheel, alter whieh the 
weight of the revolving wheel continues the drawing. The patra i> tinuii-hed with two 
little round bits of rough glazed rdiina or pottery, (hits of an old < u]) or saucer 
rounded and beveled) called “ ^^ewaii,” the end of the ^^ire is shaiqauicd hy ruMung it 
between them. 

I must say now something of the jandri. It is a small tongue or ]il:ite of ]jard steel 
pierced with a series of hole^, called “ bara. Eaeh hara or h<.»le is made witli diflieulty as 
it requires the successive use of small steel pumhes (*alle<l “ katar One first 
applied and given one blow’ with the hammer, then another, ami then anotuer : the result 
is a beautifullv smooth even hole. Each hole, as originally made, i> of the .same : but 
as the wire requires to be drawn finer for some work and coarser tor olbeis. the workman 
has aeeordinglv to adjust the hole in the jandri, which he d* »es b\ hamimuing it up « lose 
with a little steel hammer, liaving one end jHdnted, (and called “ ciuimla i and th»‘n 
re-opening it of the required size by passing a steel sjuke or necdlo called sil.ii, tbr*uigh 
it— gauged to the size of wire required. Another sort of spike is aKo used, called 
‘‘ chaurasa*^ ( the silai is round, the chaurasi has four facets terminating in u shurp 
point.) The finest gauge draws the wire so thin as to be almost invi-ib!o : the art of 
sharpening the end of the wire so as to get it through the fine hole and ha^e a hamlie 
to commence pulling from, requires no little delicacy and skill. It m*cuie-- to sa} that 
the hole is alwavs smaller than the wire, otherwise the wire would onK pa»s thiough 
without becoming longer and thinner. 
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All o].rr'Alirkiif; iloTio, tlie owner of the veri or coarse ■vrire, requires 

an ‘‘qual wci-ht <»t* tiuo wire to be delivered. The tarlaisLes and katajas are more 
nuluerou^ tluiu the kandhi-kaj^hes. 

Tht fiie‘ wire is ^a'lierii-aliy called “ tand/^ i. e. ‘ pulled material/ 

Four t^aiiues of win* ( taiid ) are made : — 

L TliO eoar^e^t, tari ka land, for making spangles (tari or sitara). 

2 Mnke^h ki taud ( for make -ill, used in embroider v. ) 

U. Kin, in ki t.ind, fir m:i Icing kimiri and got a or gi>ld edging. 

4 Wattaii ki land, or tlln ki taiid the fiiio^t of ail, formaking^ tila/^ the thin kind 
of tins,'! um' ( Usv making gold thread, and for sulma, and for weaving chimibadla; and tho 
fhiiuio-^t an'l llghti.’st gold wire fabrics 

Tlie fme wire now goes to the “ dabk“ii ” who flattens it out into ^ tila/ * mukesh/ 
‘ gokiMi-muki’*ili, ' tuuke>h hatidiun’ fur rifdiou iiud luce making, according to order and 
ai’fordiieg t'> tin" funMU'sis of the wire. 


Iho d.ibkai .*> .ippiU.iiiis .simple : a stout Idock of hard wood is driven int<^ the 
gronnd, lc.i\ing only tie* r.-uiided he.nl proje.-t iiig ; this forni> a .Milid anvil into the centre 
ofwhi,'i, a pn ic of Mcol lot curved slightly oil the .surface, as 1 h iiig a segment of the 
tlmm* ‘^h,.| v; thi^ IS fmcl% polidu'd and ahva\ s kept pcrfC' tly free of all dust and scratches^ 
the iipoMt'.r .site before this luuumer in hamb nud hamnn*rs the wire Hat on the steel, With 
the ai I of a rather lioivy but Mnall r Nvl hatumer one mid being beautifully polished and 
.slightly c'm-ave to (it tie* Mirfi.v of the anvil Tie* , nd of the handle is thickened hy a 
g.M.d covering ot wax, \shndi give-^ a tirtu grasp. The wooden anvil is called '‘kunda/' and 
tlu* stoel platr let in to it '* nihai the liamiiu'r liatlianra 

Bu; the means ofnpi'fying fho wire lias to b,* d. scribed: 


A h.ng nv H t,,t-cn. l.-mg o enmpartmenrs f .ailed “gin llninak” ), it revolves on an 

i-,. ,«i 

" " “"‘1 ■■ '« il over 1» 

' ' 1 “':'"“'"" ■ ' '- l. l«,viriS o„r. Tbo lo 1 . 0 ,: 

. 0,1 ,„,ro, 4 .H,l li„|„ , I, 

... „ l,„i„ r.„„ .vvolvu... ^ ^ ^ « , 

and on tin* lc,itm*r a lu'.iw -ou.irc ir>m wc-j dtt eall.d - mn i 7 • , ' 

7 1 I . j , • 7 , or. The wheel is Jet go a littlo 

and 11 >trands of win* drawn .mt to a vntli> lent length. 

.Tu.f .u til- .,f tl,.' Mtfl >n!,a, th,, anvil, i,.nwpn «„•> anvil ■in,1 fl.o ,Vil ^ 7 

framo. tinv lirtb* bits ofb'arlmr. rji. ,>,] ip- . o ^ ‘ girdlmnak 

7 . .7 7 . * . u s St. UK. r.ie teeth of tile eoiub, stand UD • 

thc\ are kt'pt th**re b\ sfring^; flip "tiMuds o*.. f rl'.in oti I ^ ^ 

..v:.n .tra, C l.vtw.a.n thv .lit. f T'^ 

Tn,vVrn,k,...vH.,..s...r -th the 

small , a,. hi,, . , •' ” ""'I Wther combs, 

.ar.O)nn,-..v-.rrh.,..tranL; th:. k’a /*' h' I 

becoming entau,'!e'.l. lines from 
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The wire when flattened is thrown into an earthen pan as it comes off in pieces, this 
beings the best wav of keeping it clean. It is then gathered and tied up in skeins, called 
** lucha,” and weighed: it is sold by weight also. 

According as the gold has been applied, thick or thin to the kandla, so is the color 
of the wire rich or pale. For silver wire, the kandla is of course left tuigilt. 

The fancy kinds of tinsel are made in the following wavs : twisted mukesh, (bati-hui) 
is made by taking the fine wire ‘ taud ^ and winding it by moans of an ordinary ‘ charkh 
or spinning wheel, on to a long narrow steel spike, so as to form a narrow ringlet : this is 
opened o\it till the wire is waved only, and tlien flatteneil ; the mukesh when thus waved, 
is much used by karehobs for a gold ground work, being sewn on edge over edge. 

Sulmais made of very fine wire wound on to a steel needle (silai) so as to form a tliiu 
close curl like the tendrils of a creeping plant, only very nuieh fineu' and chaser, and comes 
off in pieces a few inches long. This is the [)rettkc'>t form of gi»ld tinsel. The jdeces of 
sulma look like pieces of fine chain, or, if I may be allowed! tlie i.*om[cu’isen, like gold vermicelli. 
Two kinds were sent me from Delhi : ‘sulma kora,’ 'whieh is rather looser in toxture and 
made of plain drawn wire ; and ‘ sulma dabka hna,’ made of fine wire slighly flattened and 
having a closer wound ap[>earan('e: the differen<‘e is hardly apprcM_ial)le to an uneducated eye. 

The winding is done bv fixing the needle on to the common rliarkha, and attaching 
a reel of gold wire : one end of tlie wire is made fast to a )>it of string lived at the end of 
the silai, and it is then wound off close and fine, row against row, on tlie silai. and when 
finished the little curl, now called “ silma ” or ‘‘ sulma, ” is slippetl off : it is used in em- 
broidery of caps and shoes, principally. 

Spangles f tara or sitara ) are made of the thickest wire, ( though still very fine) 
which is first wound off on to a wire shaft just as the sulma, only coarser. The long curl of 
wire is called ‘-phogli ” The silai is turned up at one end to prevent it slipping off. 

The “ dabkaya ” now sits down opposite his steel anvil, and spreads all round him 
a clean cloth, and sets up a sort of wall or low tent of cloth round him to prevent losing 
his spangles, whieh fly about ; he takes the pliogli in one hand and with the other cuts the 
coil of wire up the side with a pair of scissors having fine poiut'i, but one blade much shorter 
than the other ; the point of the short blade goes in under the wire coil and the other 
presses on it, the result is that when the silai is shaken and turned up, little coils of wire, 
shaped thus (C) fall off; as each drops on the steel anvil a single blow with the hammer 
flattens it out into a spangle thus y and the work is done ; the s]>angles lie all about 
the cloth, and are afterwards carefully collected. 

The materials are now ready for use : the tila or plain thin flattened wire goes to the 
kalabatun saz — ( in Panjabi tila-bat ) or gold thread maker, and to the kinare bat orv^eaver 
of gold lace, edging, <i;c. The mukesh, and the sulma and sitara, go to the embroiderer 
and shoe ornamenter ‘ Gokru mukesh ’ ( which is mukesh puckered up, or crimped with a 
pair of iron tongs ), also sulma and spangles, go to the embroiderer of caps. 

False tila and mukesh are made of brass gilt, and come mostly from Delhi. 

Kalabatun is made by twisting the fine gold tila or flattened wire on to fine red 
silk, if it is gold ( surkh ), on white silk if it is silver ( safed ) ; it is simply done 
by fixing two threads of material to a small iron si-mdle, just the same shape 
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as an oplinarv spiu'Uo ; tliis is kept perpendicular by tlie tbread passing tmder a 
little houk at the end. The spindle is set spinuiug by a twist of tlie finger and thumb i the 
fliushed thread is wovnid otl' oii to reels. 

The kinfira-but nvakes gold laee (military) and ribbons of all kinds. Lace is 
made oa a \rarp of finu and tlnek yellow silk, with ^ tand/ or wire not yet made into 
thread : the etal of tlie web is tied ronid a small stkk and secured by a string to a nail 
in the w:iU. the other end of the web is fixed to a roller it is crossed by 2 or 4 small 
treddles ( i^uUa ) t<» Lilt tiio \ipper and lower threads of the warp ; these are suspended from 
the ceiiiiiur by striir^'s, and a k.Lugid^ to close up the woof, is hung on the warp just 
like a mnnalnre loom. Tfie wi»uf thread in lace making is gold ; it is applied, not with a 
shuttle, but Oil a plain sj>jndle sha]>tHl stick callefl ‘‘ kaiuthad* 

Gold nbhou is made with a tiny loom like the above: in making it the web is 
ofg')!.! wire fiatten^ d ( tihi ) and a single strand of silk at each side for the edge, to give 
sfrt'nLTtli to the whole; tlic Wfof is very fine red silk or wliite, according to color of the 
metul ; silk is always us<m 1, even to make ri)>bon of imitation tinsel. 

The iiarnove^t ribixui is eallrd “ dduinak ( Ko. 786 <S:c. ) : it is made of 5 to 7 
strand^ ot ^r'-ld iu tlu' wrb ; it is used in dorl.^^ ‘‘ Ootfd' is a broader plain ribbon 

xvitli ^o>N’aiids. “ Pat tail"’ is ri ribboTi still bix)ader — as wide as the finger. ‘‘KanarC** 
is wider still ‘‘ Auehal is the widest of all. 

Gold trinire is aKo made by the kinara-b«f : the fringe is twisted by hand and th® 
tairs kept to'^ethcr by the l>and alonir the edge woven in a loom. 

Tile \arioty of artii-h-s, in the nature of materials for gold embroidery, may b© 
illustrated by the following lists : — 


Pattim.a. 

772. ~'- Laii^ Mitif-'lin £^nia;ir”—Militan- golil lace epaulettes. These are after the 

^ ooa. Hit* <ui‘^dn of the w u’d fn* epaulettths I do not know: perhaps it 

na<< uupti^ut o. ‘date, ’ but tho Word ^duis/" which is evidently our word “ lace/* is used 

ioi goM hi<‘o aUo. 

773 , . Gold and Silver lace. 

Militir/'/,/ '* European tailors for the hands of 

(t«surkh),n.ncb 

natives fur w.u.t-l.olts, swuo/.ei/V‘" , r" .'"Tt es-iensire. “ Lais ” is admired hy 
regiments ^ u:c * partia, gutra tfcc.,) and worn in native cavalry 

774 -^[7dfi0j. Do. of ^lilvor rfilt. 

775 .— i^7dOP]. Sulma of gold and silver. 

ar descritea Above, it ia merely tinaei 
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called gokru. Just in tbesame way the Delhi jewellorj iii i?ohl, pointed all over with little 
points, is called babul work, from its resemblauce to the round balls of yellow stamina 
which form the flower of the babul or aeiKua, 

, 777. — Sitara safed and surkh are the round spangles before described. 

? 778 .--Grota, surkh and safed. Gota is a bor'lering c.f gold made in a loom as above 

> described. Juta, (or false) gota, is very cheap— the tiusel being merely brasis and water- 
I gilt. 

779 — [7402]. Dhanak (safed and surkh). 

780. — [7408]. Zanjirah (gold). 

781— [ ]. Silver ■wire {^i!t. 

782— [7412]. Mukesh (described above). 

Delhi. 

783. " — [3437.] — Gota, gold ribbon called ‘ Hor ’ in local list. 

. The same from Ludhiana, Ambala &c. <S:c. 

Lahore, 

784. — [8084].— Mukesh, — and cr*'>ld thrf'ad made from it fkalabntunl, reeled gold 
wire, and reeled rod floss silk used for making kalabatnn The littl^^ wooden reel is called 

pechak.’’ The same with silver wire and w^ do silk for silver thre^ids ( hence the use 
of the names ‘ safed ’ and “ surkh^ for silver ctvI g dd lhn*ad). 

785. — “ Kaitun tuothradar,” a kind of edging of gre^ui and scarlet silk and gold. 

786. — [8089]. — Kuitun mothr?.ilar, gold lace edging : this is woven with gold 
thread in the web and woof ; not like gota which is made of tinsel. 

787. — [8d94]. — Kaitiin ‘‘safed,” silver braid by Mlhamad Baksh. This is a 
narrow braid, such as ladies use in embroidery or braiding work, 

788. — Dori sahz wa siva,” green, black nnJ g’ol j edging or braid : a narrow braid 
made by plaiting gold or silver dhanak (q. v. ) with silk. 

789- — [8700] . — Anchal safeda. 

790. [7801]. — Kinari, edging. Anchal and Kin tri are ribbons of silver and 

gold, cither plain or woven in a pattern. The man ifacfure has b^.‘cn described above. 
The plain ribbon of the broader sorts has often a pattern pressed on the material so as to 
stand out in relief, by printing with a hard iron bloc‘k or die after gentle heating. 

791 —[8703]. Gold “ Sarpech.” 

This is a strip of thin gold woven ribbon, a foot broad, worn round the turban by 
the bridegroom on the day of his marriage ; when so attired he is called “ Nau-Shah,” 
the new king. The sarpech was formerly only worn by Kings and Emperors and such 
nobles as they chose to allow the distinction of wearing it. The bridegroom who wears it 
is king for the occasion. 

792.— [8705], Chuni badK, a scarf of fine muslin woven with gold, worn at 
weddings ; it is very light, hence called badli,” and glitters prettily enough. 
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793- — [S70(>]. Son - sell ra/’ an ornament consisting of a piece of Tery deep 
fringe (a foot deep ) iua<le of thin strips of gold tinsel ; it is tied round the forehead 
of the bridegro(Jiu at his wedding and allowed to hang over the face. 

794. — [8707]. — Ivalghi, a cockade or aigrette of gold tinsel and feathers, worn in a 
child's ['agri on gala ilays &c. 

795 ' Tinsel ornaments for the ears. These are rosettes not unlike a guelder rose, 
stalks and flowerets bring imitated in tinsel, and worn stuck into the ear by dancing girls. 
They arocalhMl ‘‘ Kavnplnil.’' 

Peshawar. 

796 — rOoO.j].— Gold thread ( Eussian ) worth Es. 1-1-0 a tola. 

797. — ]00r)(;l. — Gold thread made at Peshawar, Es. 1-1 a tola. 

Eussia gold thread is sold in Peshawar, both real and imitation, (“ juta kalabatun.**) 

Nabha. 

798 OlO-l.] ‘‘ S^inj.if, * a bonier of brocade ( silk is often substituted) and 
sewn in'ii*le tlio lining 'd a garimmt at the edge. 

799.*- - 01(t(> 1 Patlia f;ta, a narrow cd'^ino*. 

800 z.iri,” goM and silver, the same as “ chuni badla.’* 

801. — . Gokrii, gold and silver. 

The collootion also included sitfira, sulma, mukesh, dhanak and gota. 


FABRICS AYOYEN WITH GOLD. 

Tiie following aro the '^I'eeimcns. 

802. - Kimklial,, woven at JTabua. This was, I suppose, woTen by a 

wortmaii o-nployo.l Iw the Cinet' of this Stdte. 

803-— _7122 iC-c,]. Si.eeimeus of musliu woven with spots of gold and silver, 
Maleh Kotla. 


Delhi. 


804— [8 01 <<c. ] Series of fancy gold woven fabrics by Lala Rami Mai, Tbe 

names, t.n, elun .^c. mean tbin fahrios cf net or gauze embroidered. 

T<*i ganda,” Es 2-8 a vard. 

‘‘ Tri bijliir, spotted or speckled with small spots or seed — bii ) (2) Ea. 2-4 
“ Tei Saburja to Es. 1-2. 

‘‘ Tui j.huldar’' (flowered) (2 Es 1-7. 

“ Chan phiUdar.’^ 

** Chuneria,” @ Es. 1-1 a yard. 


805. -[S711]. 

Earn. 


Lahore. 

Muslin, printed in gold, ( cbuni malmal cbdp tilal ) by Anand 


This is simply gold leaf applied bo muslin, by printing tbe natter,, . • 
glutinous sue, and then applying tbe gold leaf. ^ 


some 
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SUB-CLASS C. 

VESSELS AND ARTICLES OF GOLD OR SILVER FOR USE 

AND ORNAMENT. 

I do not here include per^^onal oriiaineiits ; putt in tliem l)v preference under the 
head of “ Jewellery.’* The class does not exhihit any very interesting^ articles. 

For design and variety in the form of articles we look in vain ; hut in this class of 
Tfork, as in many others, great delicacy and ingenuity is discovered in chasing, ornamenting, 
and engraving patterns on the various articles. 

Most of the silver and goldsmith’s work is rude, and alwavs exhibits a want of 
finish, and a carelessness of accuracy whi(‘h is distressing : circles are alwavs out, the line* 
of a casket never true or straight, a vessel is often slightly lu])-sided. or the work show* 
marks of the file and the burnisher. 

The silver vessels in use in rich men’s houses are the ugliest things imaginable ; 
all that is wanted is to have pure silver, dull, wliite and heavy. Polishing silver, and ih© 
contrast of bright and frosted silver is unknown and hardly a] »]> reel a ted. 

But under this sub-class, some of the inlaid work of Scalkot and Gujrat, and the 
flower-chased vases of Kashmir, redeem the series from being utterly uninteresting, 
and, fortunately, form and design are here both excellent. In the case of ‘ Koftgari,’ or 
inlaid work, besides arms and armour, caskets vases and ornaments are made, but on 
Europeau and other good designs, wherein the indigenous taste for delh-ate tra<:erv comes 
out in full force in the inlaying work. The Kashmir work again is almost confined to the 
production of the water goglet or “ surahi,” copied from the clay original, whose elegant 
shape I have before remaked to be pri drably fortuitous. A few other articles are made, 
such as little cups with covers, and trays of a very pretty pattern— four cornered— the 
comers being like a Mubamadan arch. 

The following articles in silver will illustrate the class. I have not repe^,ted the 
names of the household vessels, drinking cups and so forth ; almost any of the vessels 
mentioned under No. 727, ante, except the very large ones may be found in wealthy 
houses, made of silver instead of brass. 


LunniANA. 

806 — [84611], Salt-cellars (silver) by Gurmukh of Mai on dh. 

807 . — Silver water-goglet and cups. 

808 . -A pair of silver slippers ( fancy article, for ornament ). 

809 . — Silver “ dibba ” or round box for keeping trinkets, &c. 

8^10. — Silver snuff-box. 

The snuff-boxes in use are either made of silver, or else of a bel fruit dried and 
mounted with metal, or even of glass ; but all are on the principle of a hollow egg with a 
very small opening, and stopped with a little stopper : ‘ to take a pinch * out of such a 
box would be difficult. 

Snuff is principally taken by Kabulis, Peshawris and by Biluchf people, rarely if 
ever by tjie P^nj^bis, and never by Sikhs. 
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wliole is tlieii lioateJ and a<^ain liammered, and the surface is polished with a white, 
porous stoiifs where the soft g )Id is re piired to be spread, the rubbing and hammering 
are repeateil with greater force. Tiie g-old used is pure and very soft. 

Keren tly Mr. Spence has introduced inlaying on bronze, and some pretty 
8{)ccim'*ns were sent to Paris in 18G7. The gold for this must be of the nchest and darkest 
coh^r, or it does not sliow out. 

For :l particular account of the implements used in koft work, see note to No. 833 
(Multan) 

Simla. 

926. — [SdOO]. Axe inlaid with gold — Kvunthal. 


Husuyarpub. 

827. S[>ecimens of inIai-1 work, in silver on iron — a pen stand, a buckle, and a 
knite. This work is r.ither lude, and has little to recommend it — made at Una and 
Hit^liyiirpur 

Amkitsar. 

828 —K> ft-gari ann^, contributed hy Sirdar Bhagwan Singh of Amritsar, consist* 
ing of the long native gun, daggers, swords, helmet and armour. There are still 
some workmen, relics ot the Sikli days, both at Lahore and Amritsar, who can, to order, 
work up swords &e., in goM iulavmg, an^l do it beautifully, if allowed expenses for a 
liberal supply of gnld wire. Imam Baksh, Mchtab Singh, Amiinulla, and a few others, 
are tiie Lahore workmen. 


Lahore. 

®29. [8/ to]. Hunting sword, the blade inlaid with devices of tigers, dogs Ac# 

Ac., t'ahio Ks. do. 

830. — Inlaid shield, value Ks. 12.5. 

831. -*Inlaid j ►isto], on blue steel. 

832. — Huka vase and pipe, iiilairl. 

These samples are sufficient to slu^w the style of work done. 

Sf:ALKor. 

^ Koftsrari was exhil.itod fr.im Gujrat a.id S-'.ilkot, and some from NizamSMd and 
Waziriibad, and Multan. 


The Sealkot work is now the best, owing to late improvements. 

There is no interest in a lo,,- list of articles. I mav sa_v that the men will work from 
full size drawings and ropy any vase, or eard trav, Ladies’ trinkets, caskets, pen- 

cases, inkstands, lettor-weioUts, are all t-. he had. A very complete model of an Armstrong 
gun, with the screiv and smaller parts in electro-gilt, was sent to Paris in 1867 and 
priced JSd.5. 


I subjoin the MIowing list to give an i.lea of the price this is taken from the 
Paris list of lSr>7, and the rates are decidedly high. 

Caskets of all patterns, from Es. 20 to 180 

Card trays and dishes, ,, 20 to 35 
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Model of Amsti*ong gun, finished to scale, and 
complete in every respect, 

Paper weights, various, 

Letter <*lips, 

Penknife. 2 bladed, 

Octagonal cigar stand, which, by turning a 
knob on the centre, reverses tlie sides of 
the case, displaying cigars in racks, 
Bracelets, 

Can be had with Persian inscriptions wrought in gold : 
Brooches, various, 

Solitaires, buckles, ... 

Scent vases, 

If inlaid on brass witli fine gold tliey cost more. 


Rs. 450 

„ « to 20 

„ 6 to 10 


„ 200 

„ G to 10 each, 

these arc much admired. 
Rs, 5 to 10 

„ 10 to 25 


Shield inlaid with gold. „ 140 and upwardt, 

according to richness of work. 

Inlaid gun, ... ... ... ... ... ,, 150 to 500 

Paper knife, ... ... ... ... ,, 5, s, 12 

Table bell, ... ... ... ... ... ,, 20 

Set of scales and weights „ 75 

Centre pie('e, ... ... .. ... ,, 250 

Writing sets, consisting of pen tray, inkstand, candlestick and portfolio can be had. 
833 . — Koft work from Multfin. My correspondent writes : — 


“ The invention of this art dates from the time of the groat phvsi^dan Lu<]man,* 
who first introduced it into India. It was not ktiowii in Multan some two huntlv*' ! 
years back, when it was first introduced and practiced by one Muhamad ^liirail, a 
of Multan. The art is not carried on to any great extent here, nor are the arti(h*s of 
this description of manufactare generally exported to any foreiLrii (‘oiintrv : in tlie tinie 
of the former rulers the manufact are of such articles was confined to the roquirenu'iu i 
of the city. I believe it was not the iuteutiou of the artlzans sole’ v to derive their 
means of livelihood from this profession. They had occasionally, but not often, to go to 
Siud or Bluiwalpur to execute this sort of Workmanship. ” 

The following are the names of implements used in the manufacture. 

Hammer or Hatlmura made of ste<d 

Mohan or rubber of agate or cornelian (ghori ). 

Sohan or file made of iron. 

Chimta or pincers made of iron. 

Kalam-faulad, or carving pen made of steel, 

Pathraini made of ‘ rukh,' a sort of iron. 


Hath or goldsmith’s scissors. 

Parkiir or compass made of rukh, a sort of iron, 
Chama or splitter, do. do. 

Rriwati or file made of common, do. do, 
Silai or pencil made of ‘ Tuva’ iron. 


* Xiia id, probably, nonsonu®. B. P, 
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Jaii'lrl or iin instrunu‘iit f»*i' Avirc, uindo of rukU iron, 

ZAn\\>ur or iniitl*' ‘»t rukh irnn. 

Tlvo '^ol.l wiro it* of sojHM'i-n' <k soni>lion, that which is drawn to a length 
f*f 12 vards from a ,sin_'h' ni.ish.i ol '^oM : hut as the task is delicate and difficult, it 
X*’»|Uiros a pors'Ui ot sii^hl uud ^ti^ngth. 

TUo iiilhrlor dr-,.'n{*ti--n <»f wire in f.nly drawn to a lon<^dh of one yard from a 
nuisha of O' >Id. hut a-< tip* w-.rlv is not su|‘frfme, it can I'o jUuie l»y a j»»'rson possessing 
ordniar\ and ovo -udif. The j.rorcrfs of wire drawing hy passing it through the 

jaudn hvlH all'o.ldy hrru dos*“i ih«*d, 

Tho rato of wago -4 f.r workmanship is entindy dependent on tlie quality and desenp- 
tionofwork doin- If in artist was to m iiuifa'’t ure a oold W'*rko<l hand .ixe, like the one sent 
to t’-e FAlnl ition ot wlii^h was the ho^f that rould he made here, the wages would 

he 12 rit|>ees fi»rev«>r\ tola wei^dif of gohl thus wrou_'ht. Hut if the Work d<>no wrere of 

an infenor ipiality, it <s>nld ho e\e. uted for fi\e rupoes por tolah. 

The foUt^wing are tlo' terms and phrases u^ed hy artisans of the above profession. 

Kh iH /rh A kind ot •luiKer or pi>r'ejs seorj;p from potters’ kilns — it is usotl 

in rleaning and ^niootlmig the «^nrt■aee of the artele on whieh the inlaid work is to be 

done 


Pf'rhnk or Ko. J - 
T'-nrhi. — Is tin 
pen or stile. 

Tlie method of w'-wkiu 


>r ade nf wood t)r (‘aper. is used f»>r roiling the gold wire. 

pr ►- ess (g* earvlng the pattern on the surface with a steel 


b! xde of the axe H fir'.t mil 

“ sin.), 

eh w r 1 1 

with the kluu'^n or pnuu e .p,. 

. on 1 

:')is h. in 

ui the h dhov pirf of the h it« t 

; the , 

»'U' 

an 1 the hat hr't is pi i ’ ' 1 ,>n 

a sf .. 

,1 .op. ; 

rarvmg is d uie with the sf^., 
fnnushed with. 

i wm. 

aeo.n* i.;: 


is as foll.vws • — Snppos,. a hand axe is to he inlaid Tlie 


g d -no i r-'Ujh Wi*olon handle is inserted 
d -f Th»> hin lie is pres.rd inside the arm, 
a I hdt ;o.-t >\ _r}\, .ml tinei tho pn^eoss of 
\ j : to t!ie d»*'-ijn Wiiieii the workman ia 


The hat. diet i« tlien h>' 
from sni ‘ke. unfii the st»'e\ , p. iii 


itei] thr a f w niniiges m 

s Its II i’' r il » . T int' ‘ 


if 


.in 

f’n 


i?» then also heate.l is f , m . 

A:i*nt!ie hat. lief is pN.*'! ,.n 

artist takes t)io wire and pr» s^. ^ \t in**, t’i,> 
the outline dexi^'U en_:ri,. I wifii ti.,' -tv.r 
eonildefod. it U'-.ums TU' ^'NSirv to I'uf 


a tire of eliareoal. quite free 
a^’ire hhie. Tne g«dd wire 


' 1 < d ' ‘U a le.^d 

* '1 ui the manner alnive deserihed ; the 
i t..e ;r<ei prm il, pathr.iini, *oihjwing 


'' w. 

W.., 


Wlio^ 


w 1 


•ne 

I 


1 is 


smithhs ^»eis,s -rs. S',,., i! I t;,. 
the Imt.diet, It IS a^*un i»a 
whi di retixes it. Ta-^ 
i»«t it?» \ rihian y and lu-tre. 

th-' ah 'Ao I r . 
juitV, hut ,KS ffus , ’ in^es 

put It on a rh,ar ;;r-, t 
brightness and lusitre. 


w 


at^er 

i m f i\> , . 
ns tin'll ru.' 

r tr-ni , 

»t .i U i\ Yf . 


f’-m,: tir-r ti\. 

tU ^ t w;r, 
e-l w.:'a 111 


r. h t\e 

) e f.. 

Uli.* 


‘Wer or the wanvle w,jrk is 
•ne with katli ” or gold 
e »»n.e l.M.vo in any part of 
^ » iU n with a small hammer 
dri -r jit-me ruhher, >,> as to draw 

t l> t w^‘d r:i’''‘el with stuir lime- 
it 1 *’ -i.e-s rif*. H.^ary again to 
lie r ^-'...r >ji azure, t*-getuer with iu 
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Gilt . — If an iirtiflt* is to b<‘ })lain ^ilt all over, it is lirsl Kino<>tlu*ne<l vrilh the r.iwati 
or file, an«l afterwards rltMin'd with kliiui^ri or pumice htone ; it is then <lrawu over 
with che<|uer.s wiUi the earvin;,r style, and HpnJiklc<l with Inuc'jiiict*, aft^'r whieli it 
is heaU‘d ; gold or silver leaves ( as the case may he) are then applied with piuccrn, and 
lightly h a!ainere<l, and are rnhl^ed with the niohan .or stouc ruhh<*rH, which catiscs tho 
gold to ailhere to tin* surface roughened hy the cheijuered lines ^and then the soft g(»ld 
upreads out uinier the rul>ber, and covers the whole surface. 

The rate of wages is as follows ; — 

Gilding, per tola of W4*ight, 3 Ru[M‘es. 

Silvering, do., do., 1*2 Annas, 
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SUB-CLASS D. 

SPECDEEXS OF PLATIXG IX GOLD AND SILVER. 


Tins eLi>s is a very sinall one. Tlie art of electro-plating in the European method 
lias become known to a tew [versons ^ and, in Lahore, it is easy to get silver dishes, spoons 
and forks, re[dated, with very fair success. 

The sp <*imen'< in lS(jl were but few, and only from Amritsar. 

[ ]. — Iren hinges gilt ( one by' Sirdar Bhagwan Singh himself). 

[ 7si0— d. j — C(dfee pot and milk jug, })lated. 


A large silver bird intended for a centre piece, very rude and ugly; plated. 

What is caU(' 1 water gilding is also done, in imitation of the European process. 
The original nativ<‘ process of gilding, ap[died by them to large works, as gilding temple 
domes, elephant Inovdah'^, tkc . is now described. 

In jdaring such artic les, they' use the process called “ thanda mulamma.” In 
small artiolos tiny use w'ater-gilt. If the article be of copper, it is to be well scraped, 
cleaned and polishe<], and tluni heated in the fire to remove all oil or dirt that may have 
bt‘en left oil tht‘ surface bv ]M)lishing. After this it is dipped in an acid solution of the 
‘ kishta/ or drird unripo apricots. Afttu* this it is rubbed with the powder of half burned 
hrioks, or S(mi(‘ otlnw earth. The surface is then rubbed with mercury, which adheres by 
combining with tln‘ metal. The article is next placed in clean water for some hours, and 
ag.uii washed in the' kishta solution, and dried with a clean cloth. Gold leaf is now 
a[>plied to tlio snrfa<*e, to wdiirh it -tidheri's, ]>eing adjusted by the workman blowing it 
with his mouth or t. niching it W'ith a chdli. The gold then, by reason of the 
etfe t of tin* mercury <*oating, appears all wdiito. The article being subjected to heat, the 
mercury '^iiMirnes, jind tiie iliill yellow' metallic tint returns ; more gold leaf is now a]>plied, 
and IS all rubbed and ground into the surface bv me<ins of agate rubbers called “ mohari.” 
Th•'^e aie intuvly convenient shaped points of jade and agate fixed into iron or wooden 
handles. Tilt' tpiaiitity of mercury used is ahvavs iloulde iu weiglit that of the <^oId : the 
plating i> of course tlone more li_rhtly or more heavily as the work requires. This is the 

pro'c^s employe<l in jfiating the domes of temples, ‘^tc., they are of co] per gilt, plated 

in sej-arate pieces, which are afterwards joined. 

If it is t]t*sired to plate with silver, the surface of the copper is scratched with 
chequered lint's and l)eatt‘*]^ wdn'ii the im'tal turns bla< k they jtut on silver leaf and rub it 
ill w.tli tlie ii.i.L.iri still hot. an.l aftor that the remainder of the silver 

iiit.'irlod to he I'oiisumed is {.ut on; the final ji..li,hino is done with agate or jade. 

Wh. ro-.ld aiidsilvorl.virisro^nirodtoheapi.Iiedtoan iron surface, as in the 

surt,b-e is srratched over with chequered 
M'hed with hot solution of kishta; and then 

. . , . „ ” (<''-'«-«ldion of Siva tah,‘ black 

h.ut ) I. ... th. an. ..tost heat .t will re,., h with, out hecuiinu red hot. In this state leaves 
ot gold or siiu'f, as rt'quired. are laved oil. and rubbedi in with a mohari ” 

In rhUHi. on brass, .f g,.,ld is to be used, the process is as with copper ; if silver, the 
process IS that lor iron. ^ mo 


ea^e ot .irmonr. kniv.-^. or t»rnam»‘ntal wt>rk, flic 
lino';, t i’,'* proco'v's is * alletl ‘ khi/aii ), aiel w\ 
dried it is lieatotl to what tin* workmen called 
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I do not describe the water-^dlt j)rocess — it is done bj means of a solution of gold 
in nitro-muriatic acid : it is only known in the Punjab since the days of the British rule. 
The process is therefore only a coi>y of the European art. 


NOTE ON THE PROCESS OF GOLD.BEATING-*‘ DAFTRI KUT/' 

These poople coiisiiler themselves possessed of a great art, inasinueh as tho 
possession of gold-beater’s skin (jilli ) is necessary, and tin* art of making it is supposed 
to be dillieult. 1 was informed that an elaborate coin[K>sition of lid ‘ masalas * was necessary. 


These are given for mere curiosity. It is obvious tliat two-thirds of the substances 
are quite useless, and added only for show and to involve the j>rocess in seeming mystery, 
Gobi- beater’s skin is ])repared from the scarf skin of tlie sheep — that thin skin 
which lies immediately IjcIow the wool, and can be removed separately. 


Persons of the “ Katik” caste* take lOO skins witli the wool on, and soak them for 
eight days in a mixture consisting of 3 se(*rs of wheat floiir, IJ seer of rock salt, 
and one seer of the milky juice of tlie madar plant ( Calotrojns ), the whole being diluted 
with waiter to sullice for soaking 100 skins. 


When the soaking is comj^leted, the hair is scrai)ed off with an iron scraping rod 

*rambhi.’ The skins are then spread on st*)nes and the scarf skins removed entire: this 
seems to require practice and delicate* man i] ml at ion. The uppc‘r skins so removed are 
thoroughly washed with 1 seer of dalii or curds and water, and after that twice with 
clean water. They are now dried in the sun. 

Next a mixture is made of the following drugs, in proportions of 32 to 31 m£ishas each. 


Cloves. 

Jalauntri (mace). 

Kangumandi ( a round root, probably of 
Crocus Sativus). 

Nakhiin. They look like broad dirty brown 
wrinkled nails, as if from the foot of 
some animal. 

Dates. 


Corna-iiut kernel ( gari ). 
Akarkarha ( Spilauthes oleracea), 
Jaiphal ( nutmeg). 

Dalchiin ( cinnamon). 

Zafraii ( saffron). 


Sandal sarkh, ) 
Do. safed, j 


Sandal wood. 


Ilachi— cardamoms, both small and great. 
These spices are boiled over a slow fire in 4 seers of water till the liquor is reduced 


to 2 seers in hulk. 

Then another set of 23 drugs &c., is taken, in quantities varying from 4 to 8 tolahs. 


Ratanjot ( Onosma, used as alkanet root). 
Chalchalira ( a tree lichen Parmelia). 
Buddhi-budha, ( a common tree lichen, 
black underneath and white above.) 
Malkangni ( Celastrus), 

Birmi (yew wood). 

Indaijau ( seed of H. aniidysenierica), 

Kahi kahela ( Myrica sapida), 

Taj — aromatic bark. 

Bahman, safed and surkh — ( Centaured) . 
Phul dhawi ( flower of Conocarpus), 

Belgiri — ( jXyU marmdoi fruit). 


Biilchir — ( Nard root), 

Kapur kachri (aromatic root of Eedychium). 
Pan roots. 

Tej bal — aromatic leaves. 

Red “ ratti,” ( Ahma precatoriui seeds). 
Isabghol, {Flantago seeds). 

Tam^l patr ( aromatic leaves), 

Pipla mul ( fruit of Flantago amplexicaulis), 
Mothran ( root of Cyperua longua). 

Camphor, which is to be ground up with 
saffron. 

Ghee, 8 tolahs. 
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The above substances, which are mostly astringent and aromatic, are to be -well 
mixed in one mauud uf water, and the camphor and ghee added last ; the whole is to ba 
boiled down to 20 seers. This done, the clear liquor is strained off through a basket 
lined with “ dhak ’’ leaves, into an earthen kunal or naund, and the phog ” or 
dregs on the strainer, thrown away. The first prepared liquor is now mixed with the 
second, thus making 22 seers an all, which is again gently and slowly evaporated down 
to 15 seers. It is strained through cloth, and then the camphor and ghee of the 
last list, are added, after which it is again warmed and the lOO skins will soaked in it. 

The object of the liquid appears to be to affect the fine skins by a sort of tanning 
with the astringents, to preserve it from decay by the aromatics, and to soften it by the 
oil and other deniulceut substances employed. The skins are now spread on separate 
clean stones to dry, after which each skin is cut up into leaves of a convenient size ; 100 
hides thus yield 1200 ‘jilli' leaves. They do not all turn out of equal thickness, 
so the “ daftri kut ” selects the thicker ones for silver beating, and the finer for gold. The 
skins are separately rubbed with plaster of Paris made by burning and grinding ^ ropar * 
stone, also called ‘ makol 500 of these skins after being separately dusted with a clean 
cloth are collected into a book and tied up in a leather case, which is subjected to hard 
beating on a stone with the gold beater's pestle : this goes on for 2 days, after which each 
skin is again rubbed with a clean cloth. Gold intended to be beaten is made iu 
thin strips of plate called diwali.'' The slips are enclosed between layers of skin, 
till a sort of l>ook or pile is formed — 120 plates go between the 300 skins — they are 
tied up in the leather case, and beaten with an iron hammer on an anvil of stone ; the 
blows are delivered first round one edge of the parcel, then it is turned half round 
and the otlier edge gets beaten, and so on. Four times the packet has to be opened and 
the position of the gold bits shifted to prevent the skins being cut. After that the gold 
is too thin to be moved again. A “ daftar of gold leaves is ready in 3 or 4 days^ and 
requires a lakh and a half of blows with the hammer. 
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cxjj^^ss s:zzi. 

JEWELLERY. 

This class is almost impossihlo of separation from Class X. A lar^c numher of 
the articles in it are curious from an ethnograpliic point of view, and are neither beautiful 
in design, nor costly in material. 

It is hardly necessary to say that jewellery is as much w'om by men as women, 
but the kinds of jewellery worn by each are distinct in form and name. 

It is ver\^ curious to remark what an immense number of names for ilifferent 

kinds of ornaments the people recognize. In European languages we call every kind of 

ornament for the arm a bra^^det ; we hardly adopt any distinrlive terms for varieties of 
necklaces : but a Punjabi has at least half a dozen names for different patterns of theso 
articles. 

The country people, and indee»l the poor and mid lie elas^^c^s, wear mostly silver 
ornaments ; those bettor off have the same in gold. It is only the very wealthy who w'ear 
richly jewelled ornaments. 

Silver ornaments are almost the srde form of w'ealth among* the villag<*rs. If a 

man has a few rupees to save he makes a great ‘ has^.: ’ or nei'bla<*e, and gives it to his 

wife to keep ; or he makt's a lot of k.iras ( armlets ) and so the money is converted. 

The gold and silver ornament makers are by fir the most numen*us ; they are called 
technically “ sadfikar a ‘‘ plain metal ” w'orker. Tlie people who can cut, polish, and set 
gems, are few and far between. 

As we leave the pl.iins and go further into the hills, tlie number of silver ornaments 
decreases and the men also wear much le^s jewelh'ry, liaving mostly perhaps but onenecklace 
and a few chrrins or amulets. The women have large nerklaecs of l»cads, and of rough 
bits of amber, red coral, and tunpiois [ndpbles. Brides tlie^.c, strings of import*^d gla.s8 
bea<ls and sometimes of large beads cut out of the wliite comdi ^hcll are w'oru : the latter 
are imported from bevoud Yarkand and E.ishmir. Sdver engraved charms and armlets 
are much worn; in L i‘hikh and Lliiul they often wear small cop jM_*r box»'S, the surface 
ornamented perliaps witli brass aii'l tiirquoi>,es, an I containing s< raps of writing, prayers, 
im*antations, and the like : thesp boxes are generally wo n and hung or tried round the 
waist Tiie women in the Simla ^t.ite^ wear imnens* ‘ paze]>b” or anklets oi zinc, whn-h 
close round the ankle, being bent together till they meet ; they are often six inehes 
broad, and are rudely engraved w ith dcwicea ; thi- k z.n * bracelets are also worn on the 
wrist. 

In the hills all tlie wcimen seem j*artial to ear-rings, which resemble bunches of 
flowers ; in Kulu they are generally of silver An immense number oi little balls hanging by 
short chains to a ring, is a eomimpii pattern. One in the INIuseum is in the form of a pyramid 
suspended by the i>oint, and the base fringed all round like a tassel. 

I here seen more ornaments in silver worn by the Kulu women than in other Hill 
di.stricts. Tiiey al.so have many ..peaes of silver onamelled work, brought from Kangra : 
particularly graceful is the Kulu silver head gear. 
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The subject of jewellery will be best treated in the following order : — 

1. Description of hill oniameuts Western Himalaya, Chamba, Parrgi, Lahul, 

Spiti, Ladakh, and Kulu. 

2. Ornaments used in the plains generally, and in Shahpur, Gugaira (Montgomery), 

Eohtak. 

3. Imitation of European jewellery and Dellii work. 

Tlie pc>o[)le in Ha^^ani and Kaghan, in the Western Himalaya, wear ornaments in 
silver and zinc, and some few of gold 

The names given are those current in Hazara, and the names in brackets are the 
ordinary venuicuhir equivalents 

“ Pairkara ” (cliiira). Silver rings Worn on the ankles by Women — they are flat worked 
metal ; the elaborate anklets with fringes, little bells, &c. are here, as elsewhere, called 
** j»azeb/' 

Flat rings called guthyaii are worn on the toes. Finger rings, commonly 
known as “ mundri ” are here called chap ; ” and the big thumb ring (^rsi) is called 
“ angiUhrft/* 

Small l>racelets worn on the wrist arecalled“ wangan,’’ whether of 2inc, glass or silver; 
those are the churis ” of the plains. An amulet fixe^l on the upper arm with a silk tie is 
called “ l>h.iwata.” For nc.-klaces, a “ dulra/’ consisting of metal beads on a silk thread; 
‘‘ hansfim ” (Imsli) a silver ring or collar (worn also by children) ; charnkali ( cham[)akalli) 
( lilerallv tlie “necklace of champa buds ”) an elaborate ornament with pendants; 
“ hamaval “ ( har ) another neckhu'e with peuihint ornaments, complete the list. la 

Mansera. a nerkhme consisting of a broad chain work is called “ pajutra. 

In the ears plain rings chala ” (daudi, ball.) are worn by women also. “ Tlii^kan 
(zanjir) car- rings of chain Work, hanging about the ears; also “ liirke, colored glass ear-rings. 
A “jedu’’ is an ear-ring eon^i^ting of a metal (*np or b(*ll hung by a silk tinvad the ear. 
“ Pai/win ( buhikli) is a plain m’^se ring worn by women ; and “ cbargul ” ( four-flowers ) 
a nose stud worn bv married women ( called hvn}<j in common vrimaoular ). 

“ Tawiz Amulets are woim on the arms, on the f<>rebmad, and ronml tlie neck, bv 

both sexes. “ Daditak ” a silver ornament worn by women hanging over the forehead. 

A plain small cup- shaped metal shield, called “ Main, is worn on the head on 
great occasions. 

Pangi. LvHrn, Chamba, etc. 

The women wear a sort of fl.it fdded cloth cap. from this depends over the 
fore-head, a silver moon -like oniam 'nt with pend mt^, and a border with a fringe of silver is 
worn over the temples following the angle of the hair. 

Kotind the neck a profusion of necklaces are wom. some fitting close, the next set a 
little longer, and the largest banging down to the wrust. 

The close ones are made of large sle;]] beads or silver br>I<: s veral more ,ire of 
small glass heads, eoral. amb.*r. A number of l.r.-s l-eiuh ao'. Uo w-tu, ami neckhu'es 
terminating in small hollow bra-s pomegranates, whicli. ha\ ing a metal pea inside, clink and 

• For tkia Uat I am indebted to Mr. A. L. Home. Asd^tant Conner v*ator of Forest (Jhelam Diviaiou.) 
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B nli i‘i*-n ami W'emn li.r/o a |-on. h . ],*. -1 with -*< o] fa* J nt an 1 tiii-ler i-m-j 
t* 1*'./ her art o: the iM.mu i>. |.rer:i'y oni.so;, | w-.M 1 ,n* 


' L’j-' rt -n'- T'''irir. ‘i ]' 2 ’> 
•f Soc t'.r Pafto^'vao’i at 
< U'ii’ali uh.AiLi " Laeah p 


ai m: Mr 


CV-v-’> XIll 


Simla SrATr??. 

Tlir K:ni.(v..!i uK’ ■ tho .e toward SiiuIa Stato?, wear liti^e zinc riiiprs 

(.V loHiid tli(' ankl‘‘> : ^iKrr <>r zinc ]>racelets, round silver oar- ring's, and Lave also 

.1 In’Mi*. !i, 'ti wlii'di ilio cliaraLteriitU' i<>rin is — 


i.t "■'« 'i t'> fistrai tli<‘ u[»[)Or sliawl, or wai ?^1 g^irdlo : tliO plate ai pa^'C 

;■ * I ... ( a.t .ir-- L '^I'T'Ws it to advauta^'O. Xeoklaces of g-]ass ],>eads, and eorai 

A"'i Sink* I', iir*' h'-rc in i,i>oi<ei aN'). 

iVo’/-'.'- d'la ['!’< •iin’.'-n oi‘ 1 irjo roa''^, amktn’, and roral ner*lda< os disappears ainonof 
t!i iCiilu o,‘, p]i- : tl;<-y wcir i-io-tlv .s'lvi-iMiot a Uulo of it is p.etlily enamelled : tbis latter 
>■.>>, u i-d'h-’at Jv.;i;a r^L «ii.d at d ^ .^ukti. 

Iv.iiu w-an 'll w.’ais ri)’'i noflc (diains of small eorai or ^’lass beads, and 

. a 111!' >>\'-. ;v< I’b.M'Kcut iiU . tae.Ms. ann iia^ in, -^aiall Liiainelle'l pendants lian-dne- tlienodaau. 

] . ' :, I h, >^r inn noi<l or wit’a a ]'endaut j>poou-shaj)ed ornaiiieut li.:i.u^ing’ 

h.-n. dr ue.-. 

T\u-v ronii'l ('ir-riu.:s wir^i lani'-bos «.d\d!vor 1 -^.fobins and rlmins aitaelicd ; 

, 1.1 i . : , \\\ * ib't'i' in tb*' plain'!. the I'i' lier wonion wear a bead ornanumty 

, y ilv.'l tb'* f».'eb*'Ll uiid'O’ tbo pliii': '.ni.Lir and wu ‘lien tbread, vrbirli 

1 . -oaiib Tie- <o-a im ‘lit of I w.) . I [f .i it of sil vor wire wmrk, wdiieii, 

ip,, , (P tL,.> (.•ntral p 'lid <>f ''a''p'‘ii>ii.oK ao’ worn lik.‘ In'aids of hair on eitbor Nid-' of 
:,.'o :b‘ o, .aol t<n\e.inate in Mtver ta->eL- : tlioy iv-enible tboso wanm in Sjdti, but are suialler. 

Oux v^rrxTs wonx in thc Plaixs. 

j/ .;-.b 

T'f* i *1 1. oe-'u:- w-rii in tb>'‘ fe < ■ ' b' ' r.‘ (le>.T:be'l as i<db»;v>, from a .set slUl to 
nu' b\ d-'^'d Kb. 11 ( bb f <‘f tb“ r. I, 1 bb trf > 


jli--i.a *t r.pi.'i’ « 'O .b - .,b 1 m- ' d. Tlie p’ if- .beuN . a>e. 

Cbe. !. .bn .< n.’ b ... ,-'t ..f n ^ti bij ... ! v bt .' 1 >0 k. on ibe e 11'** of wbirli a 

■ . : ! ..r !i -.v 1 . .'m , ] i,-,,;, n.-OH ) tbo 

( • 1. 4 I 4.'. li ••■ i i . .!■■ r 4 . ,- 1 - ;V, , . ,.f 

A V >'Mnb t ..f 'll a 1 1 i ‘k - ’1: a in i ^ • ]bo ». 

K 4 !,■ ..-r-.: . nr | m,.,-, nr' i i„ 


r . : ! . .r '4 ■•i-’ '.v •', ! 4 1 1 1 . • 

i* " lili l.e ( ' ’n.ini! a J.iie U t 1.. t 


K * i-n. 1 n« .o 


' i- 1 t . 1 - \ . r-' 




ilaUb 1 ' a HM'.-'' "1 i/ili-' '..V. r i'. ■*. 


’ Ucia will"]'. b.nr.M-, bv’ a 
' * r.. . jT '! d.,:- a apb. 

‘ ‘ t . tbe I._ovcr ed^e of tbu 

iwL: jl: i-' < aiie I ‘ palri.’ 
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F<»r the a”iiTs tliere ar<; rlu" ivmil IkiH'I ''ft:'*! 1 t'.f'l tho 

u|.[»er arm )'\ jrllkeii fuU ami tim'^uLs. A I'air I'f or “ {h ai hi-^ “ ju't liko 

l*;jzulniml ill siylo, only w.»ru <>11 tlio au I r *4* a uuml'^'r oi‘l*m;^^ l-t-a-U 

htruui^ on mUv aii'l eial)u^‘ in lar* 4 e o<jloiod silk ta>>ols. 

‘‘ Kanu.in.” — Small knu «‘l('ts <‘n iIm* arms, ^^llirh o|ion -witli a liin.ro ami aro li\o.l 
tot^ollmr l>v a rule sort ol’stul au 1 [>iu — llnmc aro tho “ kaiMs ” ol'oilior parts. 

On tho loot thoiv :a*o kari,” a hU'_o» pair of Imllow’ riiiiC'^, \\kioh arc k* ni 
rouu'l tlic anl.lc, and tlic two cuds where they meet, end in S(piaro picv-es as the 
plate shows. 

ft Toni,” Apparcntlv the same as ‘‘ jh'mj ir” of the ]p1 nns. are Imllow rnca^ <'f 

silver, whieli open hv ahinet*and are li\('d hy a -t nd, woni r-mn l the ankle. 'J”u> p^ mil larlt \ 
i,. that inside tlie hollow, small hits of nmlal are ].ke-el r^o as rattle whon 1 ic- vo-a n-r 
inovcs. These riuLfs are sonc-tinies worn oii tlc' arms tow.osN Smd and Sink trioir. 

roihlui” are a jHiir of ornaments for tlm anldes, worn hy ehihlren ; they are stilT 
silk thi-eil eir<lets, to wiiieh are fix > 1 ail r eiml, sULilMn -Ih ov jpoim-raii.itos ins,i\.‘r 
with metal insi(lCi that they may tiiil.It' In e h* .i.>. 

Eir-rinirs of tlie eommou sort are worn as , , - here. The usimI hdi with its 
]►elldeut tassel ( patra ) is drawn in the iplate. Tlie u lh o. .lo.e v\n^ m aNo w.^rn, 

Sh VUPT'K. 

From Sh.ahpnv we hiivim:,^ an aee.mnt in the intte-o^rimj: repp>rt hv M.ijor Davio-. 
Tlie oriLTinal report is a<-eompaniel hy a shep-t ot vo lhex^oiUed drawing-';. 

The neek ornaments xonsi>t of tin. 1.>1 lowing : — 

II.h-.—A broa.l collar, bciiiLT a ii-t-work of silver cliaiii, worn both by Ifin.lus ami 
Musuliuan-s. 

silver soli.l forq>i'-.-, or stift’ rinir of silver, tay,.;-!'!- at either eml. is yiit, 
on bv opening an<l bending, and eloaiig ui. a-ain when in position : the Iront i.s adorn.-d 

'^vitli pendants. . 1 i -i 

thiehno-lclaes of erinison silk threads ehspel at , n ervals l.y s. her 

rings, froukwhieh hang silver flower-shaped ],eud.uUs : in the eeiitre a larcre oval s.hev 
amulet depends. 

The hraoelets are — 

Chuns, thin silver rin;::s, ot>cnod hy hendina'. 

X'nl . — A hroad silver worn rpii the iqpper arm. 

or “ bi'iznband '■ a flexible arnih.t. conip.'sed of -ilk strings and s.lver 
plates, tied ronnd the upper ana, the tyin_^ str.n-s ternmiatine i„ sflver tassel,. 

GoI:rn, a thisk silver braeebn, so railed from having its edge nieked with points 
like the burr fruit ; it is xvorn hy Hiinlu women. 

C/ia/i7ota.r/o,t.-sX band of silver with small ehains and pendants all round, wora 
above a set of the churls hv Hindu wtpiaen. 

B.<lnn.-k sort of silver tube wrouglit iu a cliccked pattern, clasped round the arm, 

and is about 4 inclics long. 


V 


Chi^s xiir. 


till, u iiniiM t imIIo 1 “ LlI’m ” wnrn by Lutli sexes. 

nn ar»‘ I rJi lui'l one three ]>rominences like acorns is called 

" it i> V, e’M hv 111 I'lii wo'ueu OIL the tii^t liii^'er. The arsf is worn here, as 
, !'• re. oil th- ‘hueo). Kii’-rhi^'i are in suiiie varn*ty uii'ler the name of ‘Mjfild ” or 

e i t.” 

'r !•* ^>i' I ^ til,' hh ‘ t null “ Iri'li.” Tli>‘ half is a lari^^e thin circular ring* of 

v.h,cr ‘ . I/' 1 .: ei ! e, 1 at one -sele 1 \ In’tjnl "ilver stills. Tiie half or vali, worn bv 
n ... oi I • .1 >'l\er il’u t er in. ua f e. L at citle r ]'oint of ^jUiietiou by a silver stud^ 

, i b ;ni ii "t en.t'' 'ih*':* < { ■riaiiiate.l ].y little silver balls. 

♦ 0 , 1 !;, « t\ u re Li'' are e il! > 1 elialli ” ; on the ankle a flexible 

... , 'i t! V -I X x. :' I lii •' 11 .;,’ O' i- '.r.'i’i; : il . alie.l “ paz.he” A rather gTacoful 
e('n«l.ntt .>r < i..o. '.iiii.e eile ■[ Ivli.iii i, is w' <ru xil lir* Liuxlle hy unmarried W\)men. 

'ri,,‘ la ' it o • t-e , .ii ' '-r i.it’ieiit ;> all’ll on the top ol tlie head by women of tlie 
<• I , ’I I-'. ’ . a 'i “ * hoii-pliul, eia l t oiL^i-xts <^it a siuaii roiuid shieid or sdver plate 

-rlx 1 xiu I ehxi-‘el iU • ii> a 


:\b*xro">ria:Y. 

Th'’ iM'Cit '..ne'r;. d’-li'et eo]!.'.ti.>n m 1 ! einu. lined the following list : — 

( ‘I .in i m ii.o'. A >i!\ er in - Ki.i e f.r w- e.i 'U. 

Ibo'h A til ' I e., ^ .,x'‘ th“ i'*oju.‘L ot Renan and British anti<juitv, worn 
r.nm-l t.i ‘ '1 • , ;; tai'ei > m ntn-a oad. and the thin ends meet when it is 

1 ‘ ‘ . . ' 


I\ .inth I A r- .V . e - . 

( hi.onp il. .ho o ’ 

Bxha. d'> 

H on.o! e.do. ’'■* 

‘l’, \ Mil, I u"' 1 ‘ h.U'M 


r, 1 , n IP’ hi n • "t "evor.il ihr. i'l-> i ) 

1 > uhx la , 1 . xi e... hi 1 

r. '’’-pi* r, e o--rin.:- v-..rn hy m, u ,mi 1 ’v.nii.ni. 
M rixi, d-. ( .■■ .1 1 d- ,] . 

nh*’d’', *1’ ! ' I* ' 1' « itlinr j 

R. a t'bo 1 , d-n ( V-, Ml. ' b ) 

Ti '■ {.'![■ .'I*'* .'xxh n 1" <n 

< ‘h i! ”1^ :rh' L .ioM. h.l'Ti 


'h'', ‘h i" .'-5 the Punjabi ones genoraUv, viz. 

r ‘Y o* n T fra li’, o. r e .i;i l. L.Ox'. ^ 


A i-t .-iad 

"h-. V. " tie 


fi-ixrrvL Lr-T or Jewels, 
"y V'. in in : ii.* Ihin 


pjuei’allyj and excluding local 


pecu- 
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I.- -Head Ornaments. 


^ 1. Sarpecli — Jii^^liau, tlio jowellod worn iii front of tlio tnrLau. 

j 2. Kut biladar.— An oval pendant Worn over tlie forehead ( 1 ). 

•[ d. K di^i — Plume in jewtdle-l setting*. 

1 4. Tundi-i-uiar\varid. — Tassels of pearls ^Vorn on the tnrhan. 

5. Malmt or Mutakli. — A luNid worn hy Hindus at weddin^^s c‘(:e. 

C 7. ^i''[ihuh ehaunk, or «*ln >ti phul.-'A round boss worn on the liair over tlie fondiead 
it is eut <»r indented so as to ri‘senil>le a a'old llowtu’ lik(* a ehrvMnitlieinuni. 

I 8. Phnl. — A ho^h like A^o. 7, only smooth, lnniiis[)ln*ri<-al, and stU Avith jewels; it 
) is worn on the to]* of tlie ln*ad -one or two are worn at j>leasure. 

j 9. Mauli. — A lonLCehain made' of rows of pieirls separated Iw jewelled studs, ahoiit 
8 inehes loii_;‘ ham;inLr from the lu col on one side. 

I 10. Sir maiia’* A eh.iiii and ptnidant worn on tlie liead hv Ilimlus. 

1^12. Boda. — All ornament of silk and silver [>kiited into the hair of eliildren. 


13 . 

14. 
ir>. 
Id. 
17 . 

15. 
10 . 

oo 

O) 


II. — -GiiNAMENrs WORN e)N THE FoREIIEAD. 


( BiJ V'unl* n OhJtJ ). 


Damni, or dahni. — A friiiLce hain^ino over the forehead on cither side of the 
faee ( tiLO 2 j. Some of these are riehly jcAvelled. 


Do. Ivuthi. 
Do. Sosaiu, 


1 

f 


Varieties 


of No. 13. 


Tika or kashka. — Small ornament on the forehead (pemdant). 

Chand hfna. — A monn-G.iaped pimdant. 

Tiwit. - Small amulets Avorn on tlio hea«l. 

Jhumnr.--A tas-. l-«.haped «jrnameut or pendant (fio24). M<.>>tly worn toAvards 
Delhi, ne*t in Pun j ah*. 

Guehhi inarwarid. A cluster of pearls. 

Piuidli, — Small tinsel f orehead ornament. 

P.irAvata.— Tin>el stars Avorn over the eye-hroAvs, (not to be confounded Avitli 
an arndet ) 


III. — Ear-Oenaaients. 

,'"23. Bala. — Very lar-j-e thin rimj:s Avnvn by Khatris, Sikhs and Doi^ras. Thev have a 
j ]'eiirl or s<> struntr rm tl e L:^>ld Avire of Avhi( h they are made, 

t 21. iMu’ki, — Smaller ear-rimrs of tie* ^ame >hap»‘. 

' 2d. Zaiiiiri — A <'hain worn Avitli the bala to l.e.'p it up. 

I 27. Dar < -.cold') - — A >maU ear-iinu" ^vith thie*‘ ^.*41 studs one on side — (fig. 3 ). 

I 28. Bit kali." A broad ear-riiej; with 3 >tmB ( ti^:. 4 ). 

V 29. I > uric hah. — A ear-ring Avith pendant tassel S). 

f oO. B>ili or t^oslnvara. — A ^et of ring's AViarn all round the edi^^e of the ear. 

Bill baluiduri, (see ti■..,^ l-S) — it has a hir^'e pointe.l stud in the centre. 

31. Karn]*hi’d. dliedu, and jhumka. All f<»riiis of tassel-like ornaments, made Avitli 
siU-er chains and little halls, frima'o of silver chain AVi>rk, , Ac. A handsome 
]>air of K.irnphi'il is figured in the last ]Iate of the series. 

^ Z2. Pipal-Avatta, or pi])al ]*ata, lik*- a murki, but has a drop or pendant to it 
ending in a fringe of little gold pij*al'’ loaves. 

33. Kantala. — A similar ornament, has a stud besides the pendant, ( see fig. 6. ) 

34. B-ihi khungri-dfir. — A heavy fringed ear-ring (fig. 7 ), 

Babi katoriAvalla sad a ( see tig. 18 ). 

g35. Khalil. — Small ear-ring, ( fig. 8 ). 





cf^xs xiir. 


.I.(M Jii 4 til-* -.11.1'*, only tlnit tho ci'iitral btud is jewelled, 
ri.inniii SilL aii'l t 

M I. Ml M I. Iih in. - A -Miall uoM ti-iire of ;i iU\i worn as an ear-riuLT. 

'lYl. {'If 'll,: A I It M jruMirt] pL'iidaiit ; ali^aiuf tbe lower edy;e of 

f ( I , -v. fij t ha II, a r<*u ttf lt- »hl |apal h a\'‘’< 

'roi-laaia, <1. ai A hue'* -t ar-ha [.‘d J,-\\ I stud 

M .1 j.huMu,'ii. A ['.'Ii'laiit of j.'Utds heiiiLC a rude imitation of the fii^nire of 

up 

l\A - Xosi: Diuvvmtxts, 


f l-b 

Xifh - 

A 1 

ar.' 

, > 

11.01 

} ill 


oil'* >i 

h‘ 

oi'tlm ritiLT ornanmntol witli a 


iM*’t It 

t 1. u 

fls 

or 

.1 i" 

A- |. 


rls, ami 


M -o.muh* ornamont- A'- limm* ou tn it. 

1.; 

i; i! 

- A •^in 

1! I 

■I'll 

Ml t 

( 

liu- ) 

• ‘lilmr uoru huir^^ li,> the tairiilaM'e uf the 


(1 

t.r o! 


-t 1 Uil„; 

on 

I . 

a ' iia 1 1; 



\ L 

i . id Ml 

\ 

s, 

a-t 

..l 

<<y\\ 

1 ’ 

llfllt of 

1” 

lid luN put on to the thin LCold ring 

i 

1 

. il'f. 

.1 11. 

i 1 1I 

a I 

al h 

Mia 

11 

, iVoIll It. 


!"' 


A 

sill. 

11 

[.I'lii 

la nt 

i 

or tha ; 

tin 

\o, ^hapial like the 5-[>i'ead out tail of a 

' IC. 

j.t 1.. 

1 , 1 m ; 

■ u , 

\ 

sl>l 

ill 

• st ■ 

iT 


:nt . thi 

' f! 

‘>h of th.' u.>^tril on one bid*-, o-eTiorallv 


.a 

i, u 

all 


•'ll 

ol- 

t 

lO|,, ... , 

.M 

It. 

' ir. 

J‘liaa 

A - 

III 1 

11 I 

I'l J 

un 

1 

a -iiiuh’ 

aiii'-r.ild, or otlmr .-tom* of an eval sliapOy 


i> a i 
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“ Jandri — a steel plate for wire drawing. 

** Zambur — beavj pincers, straight blades. 

** Chaurasi ” — a small square headed hammer. 

Tappa ” — dies, to produce patterns. 

A bit of silver or gold is placed over the mould or die and struck ( while cold ) 
with the hammer ; silver bracelets ( churls ) are given their pattern in this way. The 

* tappas ’ are made of kansi or bell-metal, which is hard. The tappa only impresses a 
small part of the metal at once : it exhibits perhaps ^ an inch of pattern. 

The roughly formed metal now goes to the chatt^a or embosser and chaser. He 
uses a broken pot to hold fire called ‘‘ taur ( it is just t!ie curved portion of the bottom 
of a ‘ ghara’) ; a crucible, kuthali ; a small anvil with a point at eitlier end, called 

* ekwai and the ornamenting is done with a great variety of vsteel tools to be described 

presently in detail, but whose general characteristic is that they are all like large steel 
nails with a head to receive the blow of the hammer, and the points variously rounded, 
flattened, slant-edged, straight-edged etc. , and there are also ditferences in the size and 
thickness of the tools. They are like stone-mason’s chisels and pitchers on a small scale 
as far as appearance goes. t 

Those with the point flat and edged, are called ‘‘ clurna,” and these are in four 
^ sizes. The same still broader and flatter is called chaini,” When the edge is slightly 
curved like a gouge or scoop the tool is ‘ kanerna ’ ; when the point is flat and the edge 
blunt, the ‘ chinia ’ hecoine.s a ‘ lilrUi ’ ; and when the tool is thick and large and has 
its 2^0 in t squared off, showing a neat smooth sectional square, it is called “ thalna.” 
‘ Ekwasa thalma ’ is similar, but the i>oint slants off so as to exhibit a sectional 
rhomboid. Each one of these tools is made in four or more sizes. 

I should add that these * thalnas ’ are specially used to j^^olish and burnish the 
ground work of metal or field, from which the embossed flower &c , stands out. 

Another tool of this sort has a smooth round ])oint witli a small hole drilled in the 
centre of the cone ; when this is struck on a piece of metal and the blow repeated, 
while the tool is moved along, a series of small 2>oints are raised on the metal which has 
something like the effect of our “ engine-turning.” This tool is called ‘ gul-sam.’ 

The same tools with smooth blunt j)oints, and loithoni the hole drilled, are called 
^ golra,’ and are as usual ma<Ie in four sizes. The same form, but where the point is 
'' slightly more conical and point like, receives the name of ‘ sumbha.’ 

With these tools all sorts of ornamental work and flowers are produced. The men do 
both chasing and embossing, and also rej mousse work. When chasing kc,, on a hollow 
ornament, the workman fills it up with resin to get a firm basis to ^vork on. 

There is a verb, ‘ chitarna ’ to j^aint, adorn, emboss, from which the word 
‘ chatera ’ is derived. 

I must here add that it frequently happens that small filings and hits of gold are 
dropped on to the earthen flour of the workshop ; this rej^eated over a number of years 
renders the soil valuable, and when a goldsmith leaves his shoj>, the peojde called nvarias 
or gold- washers, buy the right to dig up the earth, which they wash by means of a ‘ katra ’ 
or wooden tray and collect the gold grains. 
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If xhv «)nuinu‘ut has heen made of f^old, and is to be set with jewels, it will have to 
'o to th.* • iinna>^ia-k.ir ’ nr ktuidaii saz. If it is intended to be highly finished, i. e., to be 
. ss.-ll.-d in tr'*nt and ruamnllnl »)u the baidc, of course it goes to the enameller or ‘ mina- 
x.u' hut 1 will I'MVr tlir ruauicller for the present. The “murassia-kar’s’’ tools are : — 
A tu pai nr w'nrk'>t<H)l; ( hiiiua i»r forceps ; and a number of polishers, besides silais or 

'h-l 

\,‘ t u- >]ipp'>^n hr w'i>hr> to st‘t u str>no in a ring : the ring has been made by the 
.''Uu.'u', uli>* li.i'' k tt a linllnu pkinr [or the stone. 

'I’i. • jr" , llri ^^lll [birr [{ lutlr Lu' 111 tlio liolhnv, uiid on that will press down a 
“ 'iai k " -•! hi: <>t I'ul. [*rn\idr<l hy thr “Idiidlioar,” of whom presently. 

]lr l uh-^ thr “ d.uik intn t Ur rripu^itr tairve, and presses it with a small tool con- 

.1 h n liaudlr hra^> iM.uiid, ainl earrying un agate point to polish with. 

W o- :*• thr j...M!t i> hir^r .iiid tioiiulrd thr tn,d is eallrd “ghota”; where avery hard bit of 
t- ' «>'' in ikr ,L vrr\ ^ni;ill point, suitahle for preparing the place of setting a 

' ■ — ” i'- -• 1=1. 1- ‘ ‘ kliihoiri” : aiinthrr si/o of agate polisher is called ‘‘ rokha.” 

h’ > . h, I, ' ,n p ,n • .ind tlo’ >trnr phir*.d on it, ‘sometimes the edge of the cup in 
'■ I'-’iii'i^-nsn.avrdapthrstnue; this is the European way, 

■■ ' *’ •' ^ It-itly. Tlir nstorinrd method liowever is to put a “ kundan 

' " prnhr ,.r .ll;u thin -rid foil all round the edge of the gem 

I "' ' *' ^ht n th' Ind h^ imitiniial pressure consolidates and is burnished. 

^ ' *' *’* ^tn|>|,in'_r a tonth ^vith Lcold than anythincr else. 

^ - ‘ •';v p^^nty of metal, can be varied 

^ jrvs'rls elear,” but more usually 

'* * ^br\ roh.r thr 1 m. Ic ot the stone to deepen it, but they 

V ;; is only done by those who 

h‘‘** r lli"d t!lr Wl\ -"t tlliun._r Kur''p*,iU ]r\V»ih‘rV. 

‘niuw lately made in Delhi, at which place 
1 , .. , I i ,1,. I- ' h' J‘l “""1 " 1 ’ cities some kind 


Iv in -r 1 


‘ = n tabirm. I have seen rings very well made at 
'''‘'I’l*-' l’'‘^“crn. The ‘chateras’ can imitate 

.,l ; I,'’ ,'' l.y Europeans as hahul 

, ' y y'-' "• ■■.y.v w„rk ..r thoms (khdr) or points. 

;y y;'y, ‘‘ ^^cuim- convex 

a ■ T, i,'i • ..i' hi numher of minute golden 

V, >n i, frosted.’ Indeed, no 

,./'yyyy‘ y'Ul -ork.whieh indicates its resem. 

J^'yOar to everc- Indian reader ; 
. . ’ , yellow filaments. The 

• r. d : ‘1 ^'1' points was prohably 

_ ‘y " '■'‘‘r'nally ly the seed vessel of the burr 

: • I icr. It need not Vi h^t 'wHle the gold used must 

^ I have seen some of very 
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(gokru) : indeed a coarser work of this sort, and made for native wear, is called ‘ gokru.’ The 
work was first brought to notice about 30 years ago, and his since been iuereasing in demand, 
and has improved in quality u^) to a certain point, tli<nigli purchasers must now be on their 
guard against bad gold, gilt over and frosted so as to deceive the eye. I said Itetbre, the 
ornaments made are always spherical or at any rate convex ; thus we have ball- shaped ear- 
rings, boss-shaped studs ; solitaires, brooch settings (Composed of a row of little bosses A.C. 

Thy are all hollow and are sometimes tilled up with lac; each ])oint is separatedy 
made and fixed on the surface. They are not “ ropous:^e ” work, as one might at first 
suj^pose, thongli the convex metal base is so. 

Tlirongli the kindness of Major MvcMviiox of D.dhi, I liave obtaine‘d further 
particulars about this manufacture, to imitate wlucli all etforts in England have, I under- 
stand, failed. 

In the first place, as before said, the ^ points ’ and the ciJiivex bas<‘ at*e of dillbreni 
qualities, the latter is generally of inferior gold, wliih‘ the pniiiis are madoofi^old at 
Ks, 17 or IS a tola. One oi the niauuracturers, however, savs in bis answer, that 
the alloyed gold is preferred, and ho gives Ils. 11a tolah as the value of tlie gold used. 
The workmen get from Rs. 2-S to R,s. 3 per tolah as the [>rice of tlieir labor, and are albjwed 
from 12 annas as to Re. 1 per tolah of gobi advanced to tlumi, as ‘S*hij ” or wastage. 

The goldsmiths are usually Hindus, and have their resideiiees in the talisil Rasauli, 
at the following villages : — 

Kewali. Radiia. Rohat. Mangal Kalaii. Morthal. Kakrolii. 

Bilri Kalaii. Mohaiia. 

The work is of some antiquity, as various castes wore ornaments (>f this sort before 
its suitability fur the European market eame to notice. The Jat men wear as an earring a 
‘ gokru,’ but generally women do not wear them j Chumar women however wear them 
without objection. 

It is now time to examine the process of manufacture. 

As before uitimated, the little points are all separately made and afterwards soldered 
ou to a convex surface in regular rows. 

In order to make the points, a ^ tap]>a,' wliich is a flat circular block or iiii^ot of 
’‘kansi,” ( the hardest sort of bronze or compound metal, ) is requisite. Two and a half 
tolalis of the metal are melted in a small ‘kutliali’ or crucille over a charcoal fire, with 
the aid of the brass blow pipe. When melted, 1 masluis of ' soliaa-a ’ (borax) and «.ne of blaek 
sajji (ini[»uiv soda) are stirred in, ami tlie wliole j^oure'l 'Oit into a circular mould (kalbut ) 
about the .^ize of a military metal, and deep roii^di to hold the 2.^ tolalis of metal. When 
the metal is set, but still hut, it is hammered out flat, leU not thin, on an anvil, and in the 
flat surface o or 6 small holes, the >ize id Lcrains of p, kppy-seed, are hamnn.*red in with a 
punch, taking care that the hob*s do not entirely perforate the plate. Next, the gold has 
to be prepared for use on thi> mould or block. 

Four and a half niashas ol gold are made into wire, and then drawn fine through 
the hole of a wire drawer’s [date or jandri ” tdl it is as fine as pos.sible : * it is wound 
on a metal rod or reel, and thrown into the fire till red hot ; when taken out it is suit and 
flexible, and is cut with scissors into shreds <.>f short length, 'which are set to 
* Tho whole art of gold wire drawing has been described a few images back. 


t 




in a little disli of oil This done, the workman takes up shred bj shred with 
tla‘ forceps, places it over the little hole in the ‘ tappa * before described, and with a tiny 
hammer, no heavier than 2 tolahs, gives a dexterous blow, which drives the gold into the hole* 
Tnming the ' t;i]»pa ' upside down, the workman taps the back lightly and the grains of gold 
having disposition to stick owing to the oil, readily fall out and appear like so many 
heeds or tiny pyramids with hat base and conical apex. 

The points being ready, the convex base or matrix on to which they are to be fixed 
has to bo made ; it is gen(‘rally of inferior gold. This is made by hammering ont a flat thin 
plate (d’ gold and thou knooking it into a mould ( in the manner of repouss^ work ) which 
h avoH a Muooth oonvex surface. On this the gold points have to be arranged in regular 
rows. This o^s^ratiou is one of great delica<T, for if the rows of points are not pverfectly 
ivi^ular and \tanillol, the appearance will he spoiled. 

In orhTto make the points stick in their places before the final soldering, they 
are iTmuo^^♦‘d in a sticky caunpound, made by boiling half a tola of the ^daP or split jmlse of 
the sort r.ilh‘d uuvsh, with one idiitak of water and six ratis of ‘ sohaga’ (borax) till quite 
soft ; the grains of gold so pro[>ared, are taken one by one with the forceps and placed in 
p<*sition. 


The snl.ltT is prepared thus Take one masha of gold and one rati of copper, and 
iii.'lt ; h.iwin.Tit out till -ds thin as a sheet of paper, cut the foil into shreds as fine as 

hair, .ind aeruss into muiut.' pin'es ; havintj nixed these shreds with some of the dal mixture 
hat'ore .h-.. vihe,l, tha prepared ..niaineTit is anointed all over with it, and the whole put into 
the tire, and nr^. d with a hhav-pipe with irreat acenraov. The solder melts, while the points 
a> m.t at so low a temj.erature ; uml this is the reason why the ornament must be made of 
u .Id snp..rior to the .oll.T, Tlie meltino solder is so spread hy the heat of the fire and the 
dexterous use .,f The tdow-pipe, as to settle down evenly on the .surface, leavin.r the points 
exp .O..I. ,.nd they are thus lirmiy eoaouh.ted and fixed together. Should the solder he too 
Ihu k .,t ,my p,,rt. u would of e„„rse c-over the points and spoil the appearance, and the melt 
,n_- h.us a.-.nn to he reported to Ull the required even deposit of the solder is attained All' 
flu. r...,u,re. op.at nuvness ot handh.n- and much experience also ; for if the fire is too hot 
or apphed too Ion.-, th.. wouhl uudt as well as the solder, and the workhe irretrL-iblv 

,~p,.-,;t, d .. oruun..u, .s returned tn .ts present state to the jeweller who emploved the 
w.u-knruu out ,t ,s ,,,|1 dirty and nnpiea.dno in appearanee. and has to he cleaned h^ li n7 

it:".;,;';:::!;':.::;: ' 


' nor f Tn diut-nts arc 




m.ikiiu' two !,emi-pl;.-ne.il ha.... ,,1 the nruild as before deseriheO "tbf.r'ire h^^^ 

U w.„.. „.,.l , 1 , ,, .v,S, log.fc, 

0 ,, .. ...1 TI,„ , „„ „„ i„ 1... «a 

Ihi... . 1 ,.,- Will t... m-.w I.r.ui.'ht to ,a rh.se bv an extract fmn, rn c ' 

Jun* in ]''»U . uol thi< will ht. f..]], wrl, ),r ' i- , ' ^ Report of the 

en im-l!in_'. ,iud ..f the tr.id.-s of the [..Mrl'-V.orer the sear't 

( h. rkak 1 who e„..r.tves stones for si_.net rln.-s. I'^Pidary 
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EXTKACT FEOM KEPOET ON WOEKS IN PEECIOUS METALS AND 

JEWELLEEY. 

Jury : — 

Mr. F. Cooper. Dittu Mull, and 

Mr. Lepel Griffin. Mr. E. L. Braudreth, Eejporter. 

^*###### 

Delhi was, and perhaps is still, the principal place in India for the manufacture 
of all kinds of jewellery ; but since the extinction of the King and Court after the mutiny, 
the trade in jewellery is not what it was, and the best artizans are emigrating to the native 
states. 

*#***«*# 

Delhi has contributed a great variety of silver brooches, several beautiful turquois 
ornaments, gold rings, jewels set in gold for necklaces, bracelets &c. &c., enamelled bra< elets, 
babul ornaments, gold work fans, &c. Kumal, Ehotuk, and XJmbala, sent a few gold and 
silver ornaments ; Loodianah a silver jug and cup, pair of silver shoes, and some silver 
and gold personal ornaments ; Simla several silver and other ornaments ; Kangra some 
enamelled and other ornaments ; Amritsar a large collection of ornaments of different kinds : 
bracelets, ear-rings &c. &c. also gold inlaid daggers and sword handles. Lahore had a very 
large collection of ornamental work of various kinds : silver scent bottles, jewelled sword 
handles, ininakari work, jade cu]>s,enamelledarmlets and bracelets, diamondhead ornaments, 
diamond bracelets, ear-rings, and various other ornaments for the person. Mooltan sent 
some enamelled silver goblets, and gold worked knives. Googaira ( Montgomery ) had a 
very large, and a most complete collection of every kind of the ordinary silver oniaments 
worn by the great mass of native women. Dera Ghazee Khan, Bunnoo, Peshawur, 
Kupoorthulla and Chumba, exhibited a few gold and silver ornaments. Cashmere exhibited 
some very beautiful gold and silver cups and surahis and other silver ornaments. 

A few of the most interesting articles exhibited in this class may be mentioned. 
Among personal ornaments, a superb diamond, emerald, and pearl necklace, very beautifully 
set, and richly enamelled at the back, exhibited by Behari Lai of Delhi,* A magnificent 
diamond and emerald turban ornament with emerald pendants, richly set, exhibited by 
Lalla Hurjus Eae of Lahore. Among the Kashmir contributions, a richly embossed 
golden chalice, and the silver and gold richly embossed flagons, deserve special notice. 
Some glass bottles and cups, ornamented with silver net work and gold border, exhibited by 
Kalya Earn, appear of a novel character. 

Of the koftgari work, the shield exhibited by Emamdeen and Shurfdeen appears the 
most striking ; there were also some beautifully and richly inlaid caskets and inkstands. 

The following is a list of the prizes awarded. 

Es. 

1. A magni cut necklace, exhibited by Bcbari Lai, ... ... 50 

2. Amagnif -cut turban ornament, No. S^22 exhibited by Lalla Hurjus Eae, 25 

3. Eich diamond crescent necklace, clear set in silver, emerald and ruby 1 

pendants, exhibited by Hazaree Mull (?) ... ... ... J 

* Thia is shown in the plate, the last of the jewel series. — B. P. 
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7. 

8 . 

i). 

10 . 

11 . 

12. 

IL 

15 . 

10 . 

17 . 

18. 


Bracelets, studs, and brooch, set in turquoises with enamelled backs, by ) 
Haziiree Mull ( ? ) ... ... ... ... ... ... j 

lluby bracelet with enamelled sides, No. 8411, by Jowahir Lai, is well ) 
fiuisluMl, uni(iue, and tasteful, ... ... ... ... j 

Pair of diamond armlets set on ^^reen colored chequered ground, flowered ) 
setting, No. 8182, by Jowuhir Lai, ... ... ... j 

Necklace of emeralds and pearls, very graceful, by Beharee Lai, 
lUbul Work solitaries and brooches by Hazaree Mull, 

Enamelled bracelet set with diamonds, dove colored ground, chequered pat- ) 
tern, No. 8880, by Harjus Kae, ... ... ... j* 

le B I Ki will pore enamelled silver personal ornaments, consisting of 
anklets, armlets, necklace, &c. No. 8/ /8, exhibited by Lahore Museum, 


Blue Bliawulpore enamelled silver personal ornaments, consisting of) 

^ lore Museum, J 
A large and curious collection of silver rustic ornaments, No. 8972, and ) 
following niimbtTs, by Lo<‘al Committee Googaira (Montgomery), j 
CashintTe gold cups. No. 9118 and 9129, exhibited by the Maharajah, ... 
Glass bottle with silver net W'ork bv Kalya Earn, 

K..fOan work, l■^J.^vially shield and dagger No. 8929, exhibited by 
Innuudceii and Shurtdeeii, ... 

Koftoari inkstand, richly inlaid, No. 8572, by Imamdeen, 

K.dtoari box and other contributions. No. 8852, by Gholam Aindeen, 
Kot'tgari richly inlaid casket, No. 8.5S4, by Futtahdeen and Kunndeeii, 

A neldv embroidered gold waistbelt, with diamond and emerald buckle 
Bclhi, ,,, ... ' 


by I 




Bs. 

25 

10 

10 

10 

1 ^ 

25 

25 

25 

50 

10 

50 

25 

10 

10 

25 
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^ NOTE ON THE AET OF ENAMELLING. 

Enamelling ( minakari ) is done in the south Punjab, ( Multan and Bahawulpur ), 
and also at Kangra. It is also rarely done by individual workmen elsewhere. Tliero is a 
man at Lahore who knows the work, but who states that he can only make a sort of black 
enamel, and that he has to get the green, red, and blue, in pieces from Multan. 

In Multan it is said that the first maker was one Naulu, who worked years 

ago, and that since then the art so increased in excellence, that Multan enamelled ware 
was highly esteemed and exported to other districts. 

The term ‘‘ mina ** means, in Persian, a glass vase or blue glass ; also applied to the 
sky ‘Hhe azure deep” &c., and hence to the blue vitreous enamel, which is the commonest sort. 

The enamel is usually seen in flat, vitreous cakes : there is oj^aque white, yellow, 
pink and red, green and blue. All these are vitreous in substance, the melting ghiss K'ing 
prepared with various metallic salts or compounds, as oxide of cobalt, iron, manganese «&c., 
and thus colored. 

A rude kind of black enamel is made without any glassy substance, as will be 
described hereafter. 

The article to he enamelled is never made of pure gold or silver, hut is one-half 
^ alloy, to stand the heating and the treatment ; generally the metal used for the work is 

therefore said to be “ niina chandi ” &c. 

The silver vessel to be enamelled is first heated and made quite clean with the ‘kishta' 
solution before alluded to. The j>attern to be engraved is marked out wdth a j>robe or 
silai, and the pattern is then finished off like “ chat era’s ” work, with such tools as he uses : 
in Multan these implements are called “ toghra ” and “ handi.” Tlie pattern is pro- 
duced in relief, so that the lower parts being filled up with colored enamel, the silver leaf 
or whatever it is, may show out on a colored field. A small quantity of the enamel is 
now finely powdered with a tool called biloha ( Multan ), and the i)0\vder is mixed with a 
little borax into a paste with water. The paste is put on to the engraved silver, so as to 
fill up the dents and hollows cut by the engraver, and leave a clear pattern on the enamel 
ground; the tool used for applying the colored paste is in Multan called ‘ suijan.* 

To burn in the enamel is the next work, A bit of clean talc is put at the 
bottom of the furnace and on it the article enamelled ; over this again a small iron cage 
or dome (to keep off the ashes of the furnace) and the whole is surrounded with lumps 
^ of charcoal, well burned and well washed, so as to yield no ashes, and is set on fire. 

If on taking the vessel out it is foimd that the enamel has not spread evenlv, or 
has coagulated or rim over the edge, &c., the excess has to be ground down with a 
file and tool called barha, consisting of an iron bar coated with a mixture of lac and 
corundum or emery powder. When the enamel is level and even, it has to be heated 
again, and it probably requires a further filing down, which is done with sand and water 
and a bit of soap-nut. It is now finally heated, and after washing in the kishta solution 
the work is finished. 

The black enamel that the Lahore workman makes is not vitreous, and merely 
shows a dull black ground, on which the silver flower pattern appears more like the “bidri*' 
work of Central India. 
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Th*‘ M.i'-k oiiamL‘1 calle<l ky the Kabulis (whence the art came) ^sawath/ is made 
by two parts of silver, ont) part of lead, and four parts of sulphur together, but this 

d<*Ti.' ui a <‘l'‘s*;d eru'dble and with exposure to a fierce heat ; when sufficiently melted 
tb.“ material w [M»nnMl into a mould (reza). The black substance which results is 
tiiud y p. .wd«‘ rod, aud boiiv^Muixod with borax into a paste, is applied in the manner described. 

Th.' ruaiiiidliuL: on the baek of jowLdlory is called “ pharfura,” and is done at 
Jaipuv, iii.t 111 tht‘ ruiijiib. 

ddi.* M-*.dtau toiam.dliuL: is ]>rlu(‘ip[illy of cups and plates &c ; that of Bahawal- 
pur nf br.uH‘h‘ts, and othor orn.inumts for the person. In Kangra, smaller 

.iinulrts, ludt clasps, aii-l even articles of European form, are enamelled. 

RuaincllinLT is uudci>tno<l at Dcliii aUo, 


TK.' I'liiiiuollhi- c.m.'s fur J.iipiir ; no one will tell tlie art by which the colors 
prud\ic»*d, }>ut I have g.itliercd the fdLoving : 

I>i-ail \sluto ciiaiuol is luailr by a “ calcine,” made by reducing lead in a crucible over 
<>w luniacf, b_\ t^ssiuL,' in a tew bits of tin the lead gradually runs into a white powder: 
tins ,s tU.p.,,sis of all of the op.uiuc colors, when mixed with ( kanch ) glass powder and 
r.ix ^ . Ilow i, produce, 1 either with oxide ot lead or iron filings reduced by calcining 
'•epo.tt...ll^ ,,„h a little salt. Illue is prodiu ed with ‘reta’ ( see Class XIX post), with or 
«i -lout white enamel, aecordiiig as a deep or pale blue is rec[uired. 

Tlie R.bawulpur and Multan enatnellers produce an opaciue red or salmon color, 
• ■' uu.,1 with white enamel and some litharue or lead, reduced further than the yellow 
p- b- ,nel apprcwbino the ‘ minium ’ orred. Pink and purple are produced with ‘anjanl/ 

i “M-ic ni.inuMiioc ) iunl tlic v.hiTt' t'niuiicl. 


^ he Jaipur enanuy. r, Imve a heautiful transparent red, wbicb I cannot find out, 

. .xp...t It ,s made 1..X boilnuyvctate ot eopp,,v with sugar, and obtaining a peroxide 
ot A, iT'. a moderate beat, gives this color (see Ure’s Dictionarj 

( • ^ P-»>''-U Is produced with ealcined oxidized copper and 

u.i 1.,„ , 1, ,, ,,,, mjaterj is made of all ttie. 


'k.t Ii, It 







the peael borer. 

The pearl borer, ” moti-winh ” ( from winhna to bore ), fixes 
yto a lutlebcde in a block of very soft wood, 
The boring is done with the usual 
. cal contrivance : a pointed tool set revolving by a bow 
nnd sfnm: pa.^sed round, and moved to and fro with a sawim. 

r.rriia %ht ported tool with; 

n handle. To make a loose handle for this, the workman 

wlm'h m'y" bit of 

h ind n, -n""w! F^ce, this he holds hi» 

t.: L-r’ S : " "f. ^-olves in 

'OW Used IS of course very small and light. 


% 
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iTAKKAK-rjxG SToxK oi; lapidapy. 

Hi< tools iiro, — ;; , 'vlii ’l; rxv < la wo .*-]. mi ,t\!^ liotwoni 1 wo ujU'iLrhts ; 

the npriiiflits ainl stan*! aro ‘ a-Ma.’ Tin* whool or ^Maial-tono caihid ‘ s;ui, ’ is a disc 

made ot curundmn powder ami lao nirltrd toL,n‘t]irr : it is Ki'pt revolviiio l*y a 1 m>u and 
leather string, like a turner’s wheel. The ^au is made oi‘ two s<»rts : one to o-rind coarse, the. 
other fine. * Mitta san,’ is one to ^^I'ind liner, tins is m.t h* with sand itmtoad of corumluin. 

A third wlu*el is (*aUe<l ‘ diilasa ’ and is sin iHer, and servos to polish tln^ stoiio 
with the aid of a }aiste called “ hari,” made* <d' poiridi'd hiirnt crystal or tlint. 

I may a<l<l in this ]dace, that no one in tlio Punjah knovs how to mt diamonds; tliey 
say only one or two pe<»p]e at J.ilpurand at Jh iiare^ do : tao\ have not the dianamd j»owdp‘r 

necessary, and tliev sav it oo.,t< two or thi'oe thousand to set up a wheoh (.)tiior 

stones they can [M)lish, hecaiKc the jiow lore 1 coniiidnni or (Mii>*rv thov have, will suflk'e. Tho 
lapidary’s wheel is a heavy Map’ or disr mounted ( m t lio ea '' of a woo-he -j'Midh*, the spimllo 
is supported htdweeii two U]»ri;_dits. and worked witli a how; tlie wIn*o! isotteii woioht^'d with 
lead to increase its rotatorv j^owor ; the (*doa is (haraod willi a mixture of lae and emerv. 
The stone to be polished is stuck with ho* on the cud oi a wooilen holder, tliis is ]»resst‘d 
Witli the rii^lit hand against the wlieel, and the left works the how' ■ the facets are produced 
by the eye only, and are often not verv re,L;uIar. 


SEAL EXGLAVEIL 

Tlic seal is used by all classes, ur^t so mucli as a s«ril. hut as a sioiiot, e>])eciallv’ 
when the w'carer cannot w'rite his name ( wdiich is uufoi runaloly verv ofjon the case i. 

The ‘ inohr-kand ’ or enirravcr’s stand, consists of a solid heavv ])vramidal hov, on 
the top of whicli is a Ioiilc w'o<Mh u le-lo-'* rarrv iuo tarei* u]'riL,dit< ; one at ♦•itlier 4*nd is fixed^ 
but the third can be slid aloiiLT and jix-'d with a srpow, so as to hold tlie toi>l 


which is mounted between the end and 
graving end proje^diug. 



En<ji\iVtr s AJJa ’’ 


middle, in a horizontal position, wdth tho 

Tlie t.G,] If is s(‘t rev.dvin^f hv tho 
ii'^ual proc.*^^ nf the 1 M)W, The point b»_*ing 
adiohty pi’*’^s-'| au’aiiist tlie sf-al ^tolle, and 
t< ai- h* d w ith oil an<I corniiduni,kept in a cup 
hcj. av. a ‘hn or lino, or other tnark, is en- 
graved: til'* -lie is ^tuck w illi lac on to a 

i'-'ii k i-i lie lor co^^el)ience of Imlding. 

Iho ;,ra\jiiu'’ t"i>l or ‘ 1 arm i ’ i-onsists of 
a li^ht Tiniicd wax den shaft carryiiiLT a steel 
sjaio-. /t the Very point of w*hi<']‘ a small 

leal, lik ' a [.in’> head, is lixed. 
lliis little h-' id toU'dicil With oil and < orun- 
dnm 'h e., tin w.c.k. It a tine lu/t^ has to 
he I imrave], the* jiead‘'d harm. I is removed 
and oim pke ,.d intla. proprr ]M)>ition, whieli 
<,.n*ies.i iittL 'li-c of coppm* at the ^-ml ; 

the di-^‘ is I erh ip" t 'd an iia h in <liameter, 
and the edge can be iiieJ exceedingly tliia. 


f 
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It 1. this thiu .a.o, ^vlK■u pivsso.1 revolving a^jainst the seal stone, that cnts a fine line 
The xvlioh. pn.ce.-s, huweN rr, re-iulivs the Workman to he exceedingly adroit m adjiisting 
undtundn-aiH.uthUst.mesoasno' t,. get the lines too thick or too deep, to get the 
curve,-, .M.c.tl,, V -• ui, e seal-cutting is done with letters of amazing smallness and 

lineue-s at Delhi, ' ■ .rha[.s the Ivslimiris are the l»>t of all at this trade. 


r.IXDLKiAU— hlAKEK Oh’ TlXSEL Oti eMENTS. 

IViti'lli ni.-ins a small --['angle. In K.iiigi a tlnw are c\ urn Stuck on to the face and 
foivlioatl ANitli ixnin. 

Tho Muaii-ur iniikt'S tho ‘ feir to ].laoe koiieath stones set in jewelleiy, and also 
tilt' small gold pemlants like tiny hollow spoons : they form a fringe to n^ths (nose-rings) 
and other onuimeiits, and arc culled “ jhamkan,” 
his th>A>ls are — 

Ahran. —\ small anvil. 
i 'In (hi tut chfiriii i. — Ikirkdiiut ait. 

Miktuiz, — Seis.>ors of si^es. 
ilinitifi. — Ftuvep^ of si/DS. 

*So(ah — Small pineer^. 

Fire h oi dor ; aoato [>oli^her ( mohan' ) ; a smooth stone ; and a three-legged stand 
or 1 a*w wd'k tahU.' 

Thfv ha\e thin >heet< ttf ireld fV -silver ealh-d ‘ sitta/ and ent out the form of the 
‘hindli’ witli sDi>.>ors ; tlo'y \t.^ll(ov or red. d’hey give them a concave form bjr 

pressing on the leather with an agate U'ol called “ gotu.” 
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NOTE ON THE KOII-T-NUR DIAMOND. 

I have a series of papers coinmiinicate* * * § ! to me hy the late Diwau Hukm Chaml 
Peshawria, wbieli were prepared hv the la. e Fakir iN ilr-ud-diii. Iii th(‘ i<>rm iii wliieli they 
reached me the V do not pres^mt any conneeted narrative, I have therefore cxti.icted 
the information they contain, and haviu-* added other matter, have arran^md a note on 
the history of this eelehrated diamond, ctoiiij^ as f.ir l)ark as it can he tra(‘ed. I have 
also been aide to consult Tavernier’s Voya-^i} «les Indes, now a rather rare book. There 
are also some ^mod, hut not perfectly accurate, notices of this diamond in the EncijdojHedia 
Britfamca, and the Catalo^nio of the Grreat Exhibition of 1851. The Encyclopedia has 
reproduced Tavernier’s drawing of the diamond. 

The legend of the origin of this diamond is, that it was found in the mines cf tlio 
south of India, and was worn l\v one of the heroes of the Mnluibharat, Kama, King of 
Anga; this would place it about 5,000 ytnirs ago, or 3,001, B. C.* 

Nothing more of it is heard till it appears as the property of Yikraraaditya,t 
( Bikramajft of modern Inddan vernaculnr'i the fa.mous Baja of the great Central Indian 
kim^doni of Ejain ; it descended from him to tlie Mahva Raja^, who kept it till overthrown 
bv the Muhamadan power. The Mulnimadan ])owcr was first felt in tlie Dekkan towardji 
the close of the thirteenth century ; Ala-ud-<lin Khilji, nephew of Firoz, the tirst sovereign 
of the 2nd Ghori dvnasty, several tiTiies invaded the Dekkan, and his General, Knfur, as 
early as 1310, brought back from the Dekkan a treasure consisting of several chests of 
jewels, pearls 

Ala-ud-din died in 131G.§ I take it that this Ala-ud-din is the one intended, and 
not the other prince of the same name, om^e the slave of a brahman astrologer, and who 
afterwards l)eearae the founder of the Brahmani dynasty in the Dekkan ( lie died in 1357 ). 
For if it is this latter, it is difficult to understand how the diamond found its way to tho 
Delhi treasury, seeing that the weak and disorganized monarchies that characterized the 
close of the 2nd Ghori <ly nasty were never able to cope with, or to overthrow, the Dekkan 
power. There was also another Ala-ud-din in 14 tG Assuming tlion tliat the diamond 
was with Ala-ud-din Khilji, it must have remained tliere in possession of liis suc»‘essors, the 
last of whom was Saltan- Ibrahim, son of Sikandar, son of Bahlol Lodi. The possession of 
the diamond bv Ala-ud-din and his siKH^essors is stated as a fact hy Sultan Babar in hia 
memoirs, who fixes the date of Ala-ud-din’s ac(piisition of th(3 diamond as 130G A. D. 

It was at this time that Babar. a descendant of tlie great Taimiir-leng, after 
several invasions, II at length, in 1526 ( A. D. ) attacked Sultan Il»rahim, and entered 
Delhi : Ibrahim was defeated and slain. One of the native hi,-torians says that, on reacliing 
Delhi, Babar shewed great kindness to the family of tho late emperor, assigning a 

* Catalogue of the Creat p]xhibition of 1851, \ ol. II. > p bP5. 

f \ccorain<r to the Merauir^ of Bihar, the (liamonl aotnally in po*.^o^-^ion of Haja Bikramajit 

of GwaHr at the tune %vhen Humh.-iin <Babar^ son) took it. The said Bikramajit wa^ holding Agra on behalf 
of f^ultan Ibrahim against Babar' a force. Perhaps thi^ gave rise to the idea that the great Bikramajit 
had it. 

J See Mill’s History of India. Vol. II.. p. 2^3. 

§ Mill, who garbles Indian names, calls him * Alla, which is no name at all. He also calls 

the brahmin Gangu— Kongoh ! 

lj He invaded India five times between 911 and 032 Hijra. 
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I*. liM-ii ..f 7 ‘ Sli*\ in ^^’iMtltn'le for tliis, presentei.l Bdbiir 

\v .1 u i If •li.Uiion 1. » i' ■ ' Ki.- l: - nl-Uv\ cniU it, n ‘piece of diamond/ saying 

II d ‘ S 111* >i- ' 

'rii. w.iuil*, •! \\ .. a i '.'.il! in'.ik pi‘, ..w.tl. . i< (tunted from Baliar liimself, tvlio 
(!<•.•> u-'t '.i; that li <i’ U[ A\\ > liini.als, hut vras al'Out, or probably ( giialiban ) 8 

iiu La!'.. 

In \Vi!>Mn\ iry ludi.in 1\ rui'., tlu* luMv/d is eiptal to 63^- grains troy, wliicli 

wi.nM nnlv tin* d.aiu->ud 7iis 'jr.bius (»r ( taking -1 grains = 1 carat) 1*27 carats. 

I’ll.* naii\'‘ lii-tni i.ni ii\ tbr wfgbt dnlbrinitly. Ferishta makes S miskals equal to 
221 , .id iIm' tran'^l.it >v <*:' IritMi* > Mrun.ir-, to 32U ratis : but the weight of the 

r.iti .lUo ditto;-.; Tiio i!ii'.k;i ado v, i] u. a c'stiuiated at ^2 grains ; this Avould make 
tin* di.inioud >> t) ui • 1111 “', r |ii il 1 LI f ii’at'.. 

F:n> "t >r\ "t tLo diani n I Lo.ng giM-u ]>y Tlivatdm’s mother is not countenanced 
by ILil'ir hiiux'li, ubo ( |i -t'ls \\u' Iran--! tiiou | rclal*:'; as lolluws : — 

‘ 'r].‘- ot Iklvranijjir an I tl.a in‘ad of hi> rlun, were at the moment in Agra, 

I ti’.v’Mniaii* . n< '* 1 1 1 <’ *m i m-r • > I- -hi ; I \ < >1 t U.i ! Tuinii'. but the Baja ot Gwalior, was at Agra 
‘ h.‘ldin tb.‘ . ly^ :.«r >ul: in bM.iblin . Fpou lluiiniyduM arrival they attempted to escape, 

* bn wo;.' >t-p|M. I by tiir {.arth'' -t.hcae‘l to wat'*h tin ir movements, and were brought in 
‘ pii^-m r- llinn.iyrui uoul I in-t tMTiuit Fimn to be pi uudered, and of their own free will 
‘ tb. \ pi— ntod to bun a p.-hkadu < Mud'tbig of a quantity of jewels and precious stones, 

* .iinongM whn li w,i> onr rinem. di.nimnd, wbi^ 1i had bnm arquired l.y Sultan Ala-ud-diu! 

‘ It 1 - '^o ^a!ud‘b' tiint a inde*' "t li,ini-Md'. \abiod it a iialf the daily expenses J of the 
‘ ^'',.r!d ; It aiT > nu'.L.iU in v.anght. On i ly arrival Humayuii presented it as 

* a [M'^lika^h to line .ind I g.ivo it luni ba i: .i'. .i j'Vt '.- ut.’ 

. 1 ..UI r.ii.i.^t..Tax..iiu V,\.ir. [ii-lia ,, 1 . .ui tli.. uuddle of the 1 7th century, gives 

a .litl.-r.-nt ......iiiit ..f th.- if. K- .h-i-iiiir. ,iici ii hih >,tory is true, that of Bahar’s 

I..., u.T u tli.t th,.;,. .h,.„';l i„vu two diauioo.ls of such extra- 

ot.ittt.r. IK.’,!.. „ th, T,. a,. . f. .f T,.v,. ntt...-, wao was allowed to handle and 

y-udt all .h...i.w....w. a, hat, l-ossihle that the 

dtaa. .,..1 wot. h l.tl.arha t a.td ..w rat,,.,,.,,., w,. n.,t the „ue whi.-h descended to Shah 

.lal.at, a„d .Va,a,._a. -h Ut. wt,t. , .„ ,1... , ,,;i, Exhibition of 1851 

e.an'iu b". tiniT 1 iv. I M u* N a. . ..'lut i-s ii.a tru*'. Tli.'i .tl, ..-n ai « 

the 
that it is 

diam..u.l,.ut!.,._-r,a„i.l..f,h-,„r.„M, 'heater antiquity of the 

.n la,r,.,... tU,. ..,..1 ,,t t!... 1 V!, , iib;''//''! 'I'T' T 

t,r..l.,.l.:v was. ka,.w., i..„ - h. ,h r,,.,, , ‘ ^ n^en, and 


^ ^ ^ X .w. A 11 mil ion 01 ia 

an'iu i*". t iniT 1 i v. i m u* ^ a^ ■ • >'nu i-s c a tru*' Tb..r,>i ti,;. • .1 ^ 

’ “ ^ 111 tbe method of cutting t 

Koh-i-nur ( .i< n ui 1 ^ .1 i ub, b I , 1 , . . 

th.. »..rl< ..t an F. r!,. , b',; yi'I"-'- ’'^'K-e-Ssardy, that it 

..... ■ i ll 'U to the onMfi*r 4. 


Ttvomtar . 1 ,...- r.„ , v,. I ,w .r,. ,-,f t],,-. , 


an<l tlttn" 1;. a r»’laT»‘ .nu ♦ 


, , . ^*11 of Bdhar’s account, 

• . **" t.t the or»u!u of tlie diamond he saw. His 


* ‘ 1 *•-" . f I 

}:t v.:>-s <'t .♦ 1 " b .'k* 1 r. 

■f* r* ,t \r ^ 'fi. -.-1 '' 

* T , t w. - . . 

tbo • .ba ; 


-biti\c' '.i\ tiuit one rati equals 8 average sized 


The wr,.,te instead of 


% 
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di'awiii^ and description do not certuinly correspond exactly to the shape and facets of the 
Koli-i-iiur as it was in 1^51, and there is no reasuu to suppose tliat it had ])ecn touched 
]>etween the <hite of the 'viu^u and its })Ossessiuu l»y the Sikh power, Ou the other 

hand, if the <liam(uid ri-ally had its oriij:iu in only the preceding reign, there niu^thave been 
jiersous at the Court who were well aware of the truth. There is, however, a great improb- 
ability in one j>articular alnnit the story, and that is, that the rough diamond weighed 
900 ratis, 0 ([ual to a1.M)ut 787 <‘arats ! The diamond Tavernita* saw and weighed was only 
280 carats, so that there must have been 500 carats lost in cutting, which is hardly possible* 

Tavernier’s story is as follows ^ — 

After mentioning that on 1st November 10G5 he was shown the jewels in Aurangzeb’s 

* treasury, he says,* ‘ the first jewel ]>ut into any hand was the great diamond, which is a 
^ round rose diamond, very convex on one side ( fort haute d’uii cote ) ; on the undiT side 
‘ there is a small nick with a little flaw in it.f It is of fine water, and it weighs 310 1 
^ ratis, equal to 2St) carats ( ot d grains ) : the rati equal to 7-Sths of a carat. When 
‘ Mirgimula. {sic. ) who l,>etrayed his master the King of Golc(nida, prcsente<l the stone to 
‘ Shahjahetn, it was umait, and then weighed 000 ratis, equal to 7s77\ carats, and had several 
‘ flaws. Had this stone been in Europe it would have been differently treated, some good 

* ]deces ( jKL.*udauts) would have been taken off it, and the stone itself left mueh larger ; as it 
^ is, it has V)een quite poli^hed away. It was Ee Sicur Hortensio Horgis, a Venetian, who 
^ cut it, and who was poorly recoin] amsed tor liis j.ains, Tliev rcj>roa(‘hed him with having 
^ spoiled the stone, saying that he could have left it iiiucli larger. Instead of ])aying him for 
‘ his work, they made him ])ay G,000 ru]>ees, and would have taken more if he had an\ thing 
‘ more for them to take It Hortensio knew his work btdter, he could have taken some good 
^ pieces off without doing wrong to the King, and without having had so mueh work to 
‘ polish it, but he was not a very skilful diamond cutter.’ 

Whether this ac(‘ount of the <.*rigin be acce]ded or BabaEs, there can be no doubt 
that this diamond came from the Golconda mines. Tavernier ex]U*essly says that it caino 
from a mine whieh he calls GaiiiJ (or Coulour, in Persian) which is seven marches east from 
Oolconda. This is the Gaiii Partiala visited by Dr Voy>ey in 1S23 ; and the early history of 
the stone in B.lbar’s memoirs ]>oints to the Dekkaii as its origin. Now these mines of 
Oolconda were known to yield larger diamonds than any of the others of Kaolconda and 
Visapur. 

It is commonly said that this diamond used to adorn the " peacock throne.’ 
This, however, was certainly not the case in AiirangzeVs time. Tavernier (p. 241) gives a 
minute descri]>t ion of this splendidly jewelled couch, but the great diamond is not described 
as being in it. One large diamond is described, but that weighed 80 or 90 carats only, and 
does not correspond in size to the Koh-i-nur. 

In Chajder XXII there is a further descri]dion and a ]tlate of this large diamond : 
it is represented as cut in uniform facets, and there is an irregularity in the sha])e at one 
side, he says ; — 


* Voyage <U‘^ Imles ( Pari^. 1G76, vok, IL, p. 249 ) 
t See foot note to page 108 iKK<f, 

J The word "aiu or kair, mcani mine. 
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<‘CVMr.anK^utai.t.artienta.iGran.l^ro--ll--F‘^^ ft I'honneur de ^aire 

^ t nitros iovuu On voit la forme ou il est demeure etant taille, et 

‘‘’"■''''■'r":;'- r!nl^r lo trom.. muU pe.e ;U9^.atis qui font 279 1 de 

.:;::r;LrH.. u.tl.ruti )■- ameur. 9U7 rati, qui font 7931 de 

«• n„. rarats. Gctto pirrrc o.t de la mOiie forme commo si 1 ou avoit coupe un euf par le 


TasaruOr also inrntioiis tliat the rati used in -weigliiug diamonds at Golconda and 
Visiiin'ir, is \ less than tin.' Euroi'Oan carat of -1 grains. 

The writer of the Note in the 1S.',1 Catalogue, hofore quoted, questions Tavernier’s 
nvvasureu.cnt of the weight, as, if a rati is equal as he says to 7-Sths of a carat, it should 
e. u d ahout 3.1 grains, which no rati ever does; the maximum being 2 1 and the 
d ‘ ' , . ; , !•!) ,r,-ains. If weighed hv the higher scale it gives 700 grains 

vT 175 ^'ar.Us, whloli is vorv nr.Lr tht^ urtual ^voi-ht of tlio Kuh^i-nur, 18G carats. 


TU.‘ .li.nnoiul rfiniiiiifoil in \\w haii4s <if tlie ^hy^nl sovereigns down to King 
Tiosh'in \ktar ^^lulianiati Shall ( who asM'iidt’d the throne in 1720) at the time when Kadir 
SU ih iiiva-h’d the Empire of Hindustan, ^7ldir Shall, after the battle of Karnal entered 
Y)Ah\ in March 17H1» A. I>. lb' ^ci/cd the mitire treasury of Delhi, including the peacock 
tUr.au' and the ^-reat diamond, which he e.dle.l Kohd-iuir t»r '‘mountain of light” ; this is 
the on-du of the mime i-y whieh the diamoml Inm sinee heeii known. There is no reason to 
suppose any truth in the ^tory which ivpre-sciit^ A7idir Shah as changing turbans with 
Muhamad Shah, ami taking the' diamond ahm^- with the turhan. Kadir Shah took the 
Koh-i-mir with him, but nine year, alter his return to Persia be was murdered by his 
nephew AH KuH Kh.in. S<*on, however, the cmiutry fell into a state of anarchy, and 
Ahmad Shah Duraui, who had l-cen a \a.awal or chief porter in Nadir Shah’s service, 
be- ame Kmg at Kandahar and Kabul, A II. IPU. The Kingdom of Persia, however, did 
net iiunuGliatelv pa."^ into tlie po^.c.iou ot the Duraui. Karim Khan Zind reigned seven 
years alter Nadir Shah, and po>..c..sc'l the diamoml ; his brothers Jatir Khan and Lutf Ali 
Kh.in .ue, eed''d. and had the diamond also. Lutf Ali was eventually defeated by Agba 
Muhanuid Khan Ka^ar, ami tied for hi. life. Duriin: his flight he fell in with 90 Seistani 
troopt'rs, to whom he shewed the diamond, whicli was then Worn as a hazuband or armlet 
for the upper arm ; the dianiou.] he '*tTcrod to them as the pri<-e of bis safety. With 
oharaeten>tie trcnehcry the S.’i.tam. t-.-k the diamond, deserted Lutf Ali after hamstring- 
ing his only hor-^e, and made tlnar way with the preMous jewel to Kandahar. In this 
city they attempted to ^dl it, but Ahinnd Shall Duiani having heard of this, sent for the 
men and seized the diamond, Ahiiiad Sh ill died A H. 1D4. and was succeeded by his son 
Tainiur Shah. who. after a rei.:u ot y.ar>. wa> mi. .veded by his son Zamdu Shah. Zaman 
Shah was defe.ited and dep.-.ed by his brother Mahmud Shah. 


Zanniii Shah when debated at Ghazni, tied towards, the Khaibar, aneVtook refuge iu 
the fort A.^hik ( -mc in Nurdui'^ paper> ). In the walls of the fort Zamdu’ Shah hid"" the 
Koh*i-nur along with some other vahiabk Shah Shuja, a younger brother of Zaman Shah, 
did not allow liis brother !Mahm td to lotp ttie tiuit> ot his victory, hut, having gained over 
a eoiisiderable lN->dy of troop., » Mibli.lud hiiQ-eif on the throne. To him Zamdu Shah 


♦ Thi’* ^♦■'1^7 bis*-' tHf' T- t’ r - , 
eu'Wi^c, Mid tivCii lav 


.. and i- nearly oval, except a dice cut off oua 

or -iKc, It la .tmte like Tavernier's plate. 
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5*evealecl tlie billing place of tbe K(>li-i-niir, an<l it was dug out and given over to Shah 
Shujd Shah Sliuja was however unable to hold the throne against Mahmud Shah, Init 
was defeated and forced to take refuge at llawalidiidi, carrying the ])recious diamond with 
him. 

While there, the Governor of Kashmir sent to assure him of fidelity, and invitt‘d him 
to Kashmir. Shah Shuja believing liim, moved to Ilassan Abdal, and thence to Attock. 
Meanwhile, Mahnnid Shah, Shah Shuju’s success ful rival, seat though hh> Wazir, Fatih 
Khan, overtures for the friendship of Maharaja Kanjit Singh. 

The Kashmir Governor ( Ata Muhamad Khan ) no sooner heard of this, than ho 
sent renewed solicitations to Shah Shujfi to come to Kashmir. Shah Shuja did so, but 
first despatched his wife Wafii Bo gam to Lahore, carrying the diamond with her. 
Shah Shuja, as is well known, immediately on reaching Kashmir, was treacherously seized 
and iini>risoned. 

Wafa Begam was well received by the Maharaja, and suitably lodged and enter- 
tained at Lahore. So soon as the news of the Shah’s fate reached her, she sent t(> the 
Maharaja, begging his assistance in procuring his liberation, and ofl'eriug the Koh-i-nur aa 
a reward for the service. 

Meanwhile Wazir Fatih Khan ( Mahmud Sli all’s Wazir ) had made still further 
interest with tlie Maharaja, and induced him t<^ aid in the Wazir’s design of invading Kash- 
mir. Eaiijit Singh advanced as far as the Ibditas fort ( Jhelam ), and instructed a number 
of his Chiefs and Kajas to assist Wazir Fatih Khan in his exj>edition against Kashmir, 
but secretly ordered them to secure, at all hazards, tlie liberation of Shah Shujji. 

The Maharaja returned to Lahore and immediately ac^piu luted the Begam with 
the measures taken for the Shah’s release, demanding the [►romised diamond as his reward ; 
the Begam prudently, however, declined giving it up till she saw her husband with her 
own eyes. Maharaja Ranjit Singh was obliged to be contented, ami made arrangements for 
conveying the news of the success of the Kashmir expedition so soon as the event would 
occur. 

The Kashmir expedition succeeded, Ata Muhamad Khan, the Governor, in great dis- 
tress released Shah Shujfi, and placed him on the throne of Kashmir. Wazir Khan and 
the Sikh army were, however, completely successful. 

It is needless for my present puri)ose to detail the intrigues which followed the 
success ; how Ata Mahamad Khan made overtures to the Sikh conrpierors, and how 
Fatih Khan was afraid, in consequence. Shah Shujri, afraid to trust either Ata Muhamad 
or Fatih Khan, adhered to the Sikh Diwau Mohukm ('hand, who, according to his in- 
structions, set out from Lahore, taking Shah Shuja with him. 

On reaching the capital the Sikh Chiefs loft Shall Shuja at Sliahdara, ami rejwted 
the events of the expedition to the Maharaja. Kext morning Shah Shuj;i, accompanied by 
Prince Kharak Singh, entered Lahore with royal pomp, and was lodged in the “ Muburik 
liaweli.’’ 

The Maharaja now made several efforts to get j'^^ssossion of tlie diamond: on one 
occasion it is even said that one of the Maharaja’s Sirdars kicked the Shah. In Nur-u-din’s 
papers, some extracts from Sohan Lai’s history ot the Maharaja are given, from which 
I gather the following particulars 
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[5ha}.i Uiin Sluu'h an.l otlirvs ^v»‘re yt*nt to solicit the delivery of the diamond. 
Th.-v him .a. ;-ly, loit he iiiAde [>rcleu:es to avoid givin^^ it up. He 

was th.-r.-hT*' [>ut un h'r :l strict e'U.srd, and eVcrv day served to add to the severity 
cf hin .•ontlnciiicnt ” Shah Slmj/i s^iit a <le[nitatioii to the Hiharaja saying, that the 
(hani'Mid was in< a*t iL:'‘d h»i’ t) crnres of rupees due at Kabul, hut the Maharaja was not 
satisth'd. At last it Was a'^recd that the Maliajava should pay three lacs of rupees in 
r.ish, and arrant a i.ej:ir <>f the annual value of 5t),00') rupees. On receipt of the Maharajahs 
promise, Shall Shiija said he Would deliver tlie diamond within fifty days. 

“Oil tlu' ‘i'.nh Jamadi-nl-awal, ( 1st June A. D. 1 S18,) Fakir Azi'z-ud-din, Bhai 
‘‘ Ourbak^li Smudi, and Jainadar Klmshhl Siuoh, went to Shah Shuja c.nd demanded the 
“diamond. The Shah replied that M.ihariija llaiijit Sin^di should come for it himself. 
“ 'The Maharaja on hciniiLT e]ierriull\ mounted his horse, and ae'compailied hv troops 
“ oil th.' ri-ht and h'tt, and takiuLT with him a ^um of lyU)!) rui»ees in casli, went to Shah 
“• li.iu.'li, I'ii.’ S’u, ill i-,v. n,a him with rrsjM.,-t an.L hemle.l the knee to him. 

*• 'l’!i. .M.ih.iMi.i tli. n s.it .h.wii + + * # i.ruiluced the diamond 

“ iiii.l 4 . 11 ,- It ty th.. .M.iImimj.i, wlm si-^ii.'.! an ii..o.,...m,.nt to sin-ure the Shall from further 
“ til. .h'n. III. 'll." ri-i.-'iit- were tla'ii exeluuiu'e.l, diel the Mahiinija returned to the Port. 

1,1 Xur-.iI-.hn'M,a!...r.a nimil...,- -r .tat..,,,.., its are ,dveu of various persons who 

were .juc.tionod as to uhotaer tac three hn-s a-re.d to be paid were ever granted It seems 
Mui... . leir that ilty,i,h tr.,i,i tini.. ti.ae sums of money were presented to the Shah, 

the a^oe.aiicnt alluded to w is uo\, r iiiltillod ^ 

t.oh.. w.., d,t ..ft!.,- .1. T alr.M.ly .t Ited that the Khulasr.t-ul-tawarikh, 

s,...,,K,.ii: th...!, ,m..u 1 m 1. i:.„r , tmi.- ..iw, ,1,.. iwra-l.t ivas .S misk.lls^pu earats When 

"vb "‘'b" ^s 42 mashas= 

dooiaO'' « aoi.us ' i ' ^ i u. Ii is i h >se to its rx:u-t wei'dit 

The diam 'ud wis >.'t m lToM, and Worn as a b.'/iiUiml .v., ^ ^ . 

remembered at k dime 1 ^ 110 . n mm .f tin- |,.i,ub,,,i diamond. It wasiuThe stX 
was ,.auhit..l III e..l. no .aiat. u. w..,^^ut ami wurth i; 270, 70b: it has since been 
reo ut. 

N.,...,..i,i,l.is ...imn-y hOan el..,,... i,i,.a ,-,f the value of this stone. It is 
...miimulv ,a,.l . 11 . l.in..,. ..i, l.,.„ua.ml ,!m value .ail it w, as “ikhiil/or the 

‘"■""''■•lit; hut what the ilaharaja really 
'■ o lie wild eduhl divy enemy a 
i' ) au.l take it fr.jm him. The meanino- 


\!d ''“U la -r tb - •'t it 


iti m* 
' in.*'. 


powt-r wai II ('<1 
said, m *r*‘ bum • 
bc.iim.: i sh-w- ; 

Is, h -w- \cr. *in- 

r.vkir Nar-u i- 1 u ’an / 

sui ,t - t 

A b'W T^nughs afi*'r tb*- 

“ T was ' all- 1 hi' k tr an .T tl 
** lb ;m. r • 1 >>'V wb t‘ a 

“ \ ’.s'-r.' 1 Wat i r> tu 1 i 

*• vun ’. Mbtti B .:am. m r* 
m s.>%-,'ral wavs. A< -tI.:;, 
^ t-.’ ^ Leap of pm ,,,'1^ 't* :,. - 


. i' t‘ 


’ n r . 


e w i- ■ 
,]1 'if 


1 ru- a. i 
I Ib’U T. 


Ot what ho h...ar.l Wafa Begam say on this 

'I ■i;>"':i..n . am., inf, the p.^so^sion of the Maharaja, 

. b y "''I''! ot this Highness I 

b;,:''‘"'b’'"' W 1 or knew to be its 

f, ^ in «ne way, but 

1 , ■-'^*'’^’=’1 its value is equal 

ucu. hlhug a space marked by five stones, each 
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thrown on four sides and upwards by a strong joun^^ man. Some have said this oven to 
be an inade(|uate value ; others have said that its value is equal to half of the daily iiioomo 
of the whole world. And the real pri(,“o by which it has passed from one hand to anotlior, is 
presentation of a weak to a powerful party, whiidi price brought it in the possession of 
yaduzai family, and at last into the hands of the Maharaja. 

The subsequent history of the diamond is too well known to need repetition. It was 
ceded to the British in 1S49, taken by the Marquis of Dalhousie, Governor General, 
to Bombay in 18d0, and entrusted to Lieutenant Colonel Mackeson, C. B, and Captain 
Kamsay, who sailed with it to Europe, nnichino- Portsmouth on 30th June 18o0, They 
liauded it over to the Board of Directors East India Companv, and, on the 3rd July iSoO, 
it was delivered to Her Majesty. It has siiiro been re-cut in a completely round form, 
lo^iiio considerably in weiirlit, but i^ainin^ vastly in beauty and brilliancy. It can bo worn 
either in a bracelet or in a necklace ; there are two pendants mounted with it. 
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AirnCLES OF VERTU. 

All X])n\ cj\n Ik* June iu this class is to give a list of the more remarkable specimens 
that havo cuiuo to nut ice, 

Lahore. 

F(>\v<h‘r4iorn, nuulc of ]><>Ushod shells of some large species of Turbo; the mouthi 
being rUKsed with ccpppei* gilt covering. 

Thor*' was one from Amrithur iu the iSOi ExhiMtioJi [No. 10100]. 

[ h 772 h — Horse tnippings of gold rc]K>ussL‘ work ou velvet, ( value Rs. 2,900) 
helouguig to Raja Harhans Singh of Lahore. 

[ H77 t ' — Nt'^ khvee of o**M and coral f<»r liorses, ( value Rs. 370). Another of 
large white glass heads, Aiu>ther ol jade lieads Another made of gold coins ( aslirafies ) 
strung oil silk coni. Another ol laive heads ot cut rock cn^stal, 

r hTTs ] — Small cups of fork crv.^tal These are brought from Yarkand, &c., and 
are iiiiieh admired iu the homes ot the wealthy. 

[ h7s0 ] ~ -A cup ot green serj^nit iin*. This is called “ zahr mohra.” became, if 
poison IS poiirt'd into it, the st"iu‘ is supiMp-ed I-) iiM'k, and so reveal the poison^* 

[Srsl j — A jade Lup, inlaid with jrrecious stones. 

[ ]• — large onyx stone cut into the slia]>e of a frog ( Kabul) in the Lahore 

hluseuin. 

[sr.'t'.- V.ivwus -wor.i handies of jade, aiiuilets and eliarms of tlie same, inlaid 
ami set with >tones 




-A tly-tlap, vak’- tad, in fr.. Id and jewelled liandle ( Raja Harbans Sing, 

I*ahore ). 

r l._ Series of njate knife handle- Tid- stone is brought from Cambaj. 

[ ■' —A i;’'*'' ''"I’- Tlie-e jade artieles are all brought from Yarkand, and are 

not tunde in the runiiih. 

r l._Orn uneut for ti.e p„lnt of a scabbard, set with rubies. Another of iade. 
f ^slO . — tieure tg a tiger car\ed in agate. ^ 

[ ssl 1 h — LeaiL (g ch niile'l itinher. 

[ i,_ Vases of daik Lrn.,ai jade ( l,„,t from Cldna ). 

A IcM.ka va>e r>f rarvod marhh'. 

[ 1 -A ...arble b,.ok-ta„d-two plates of carved marble, crossed like the letter 

X; the Koran is rested on tlus n, a iiu.s^ue at prayer time ( it is called “rihl ” ). 

Amritsar. 

[li'H'tSri — A crystal bowl, value Rs, IdO. 

-lrtW;.~An onyx c,,.. value Rs RiO ( or agate, “sang ghauri ’>) 

Tatyala, 
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CIj^SS XV. 

MANUFACTURES IN WOOD, USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 

Divistox I. — Fukniturk. 

„ II. — Carvki) AM) Inlaid Work. 

Furniture is sr> little used Ly natives that this class is a small and un interest inj^ 
Ctoe. A rich man’s house is often well furnished with earpots, haiu^iuLjs, low (‘Ushioned 
divans, and “ masna<Is,” but ornameutil fo.rniture is unknown save to those few who have 
adopted the European style. Tables, often inlai^l, or ;vit1i le^^s covered with silver plate, 
and arm chairs, are alone in use, and low ^voodeii sto(ils for sitting on. 

The number of natives who are skilled in wood carving is however conaiderablo, 
^The form of article produced by them is rarely good and never beautiful ; it is only 
ill siirfa('e design that they seem to e\<'(d. 

All the furniture that was really good in the Exhibition of 1801, was made by ear* 
penters who had taken [tat terns from Euro[)enn articles, and brought their own skill in 
design and carved tracery to bear on the work. 

The following articles may bo mentioned as showing the more curious articles of 
furniture : — 

[ 9571 ]. — An arm chair, entirely ma<le of xvliite marble ; the back and sitlos b 4 *ing 
perforated and carved. A similar one was sent from Lahore (Sirdar Bhaqwan Sixa, 
exhibitor,) Amritsar. 

[9578] — An arm chair entirely covered with plates of ivory and mother-o’itearl 
(nimru), Nawab Jahangir Khan, Lahore. 

[ 9581 ]. — Tiin wood table inlaid with ivorv. 

[ 9581 ]. — A watch case ornamented with gilt brass. This is a copy of the ‘ Louia 
Quatorze* style. 

[ 9707 ] — A chair painted and gilt, “ kari-kalamdani ( See Lacquered Ware ), 
Kashmir. 

[ 9708 ]. — A round table in painted wood. The design of tliis being of the shawl 
pattern, was really beautiful, and the coloring chaste and subdued. The cost of such a 
table is 81 Rupees. 

The following specimens are all of European fashion : — 

[ 9570].— Round table, the top inlaid with 50 different kinds of Piuijab wood, 
the stem and base representing reeds on a lake, with swans su[>[»orting the table, carved in 
white wood, and with water lilies. The plate shews this elegant piece of work, executed 
by native carpenters under directions of Mr. J. Gordon, c. e. 

[9568].— A drawing-room chair, elaborately carved ( vSinlar Bhagwan Singh ), 
This shews how delicately natives can carve ; the material is tali or sliisham wood. 
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DIYISION II. 

CAEVED AND INLAID WORK. 

It is hardly worth while to make a separate class of the carved and inlaid work. 
I have already described under the last head the skill many natives possess in the art of 
carving; but for want of suitable ol^jects, almost the only articles on which the art is 
exercised are pen-cases, boxes, cups, and legs of the universally used charpoy or fiat bedstead. 

The following specimens may be mentioned : — 

Dclhi. 

[ 9102 Carved sandal wood box, the sides bound with silver, and set with oval 
“Delhi miiuatures ( of which hereafter ). These sell, according to size and number of 
paintings, from Rs. 250 to Rs. 25 each. 


Ambala. 

[ 0207 ]. — Curved spoons and forks, for salad &c. 

This work seems to liave been learnt from Saharanpur, not far off, where beautiful 
carved work of the soft white wood of the WrUjlifea is executed. 

There are a variety of similar carvings from Ludhiana. 

Hushyarpur. 

[ 9279 See. ]. — Boxes of dark shisham wood, inlaid with a flower pattern in ivory. 

Amritsar. 

[9339 1. — Walking sticks of olive wood, and of the “ Ruuns ( Cofoneaster ) 
carved. A favorite sort of carving is on a short stick, carried, I believe, by Bairagi fakir*^, 
and consisting in inscriptions carved in relief in Gurmukhi, Hindi, and Persian characterH. 

[ 9319 ].— A carved vase for a huka, of wood. 

Gujranwala, 

A model in carved wood of an elaborately carved verandah of arches and pillars, 
ill an ancient baradari. This piece of work may be seen in the Lahore Central Muscmuh. 
It is a faithful representation of a very elegant and interesting specimen of domestic 
architectural wood carving. 


Jhelam. 

I may note from this district neatly turned and polished cups of shisham wood, 
and a similar series from Shahpur. 

The Jury Reports on “ Furniture ” and ‘‘ Wood Carving,** prepared for the 
Exhibition Committee of 1864, may conveniently be printed as an Appendix to this Class. 
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ji:ry report on furniture and wood carving. 

Furtiiture, in the common acceptation of the word, is unknown to Orientals. The 
arti-'ic^ r.'^juisite to the inside of a lionae differ in little beyond the material of which 
thry are nuidt‘, in the halK of an Indian prince and the hut of a peasant. Bach must have 
liH <!h!irpoy, hilt, one will have it of silver, wliile the other will have it of wood* 
As in their ordinary dro>s and food, so in their domestic comforts, all classes are more 
or less espial. Tables are as superfluous to them as knives and forks ; chairs are used 
on o.'casioiu of ceremony rather than for comfortable repose, and are chiefly looked upon 
as a ^pocios ot so<‘i.d thermometer by which a man's position mav be at once determined. 
Only pcrvms of .piality sit oil chair.s at a visit ; dependents and inferiorshave to sit on the 
><round Tin* idea (ff household comfort is ])ut faint in the native mind, but it is 
iuer*‘y^sini^ with tln'ir advance in civilization. In no country is comfort so well understood 
iis in EnL,d.nid C-ontiinmt.il lialdts in this rospt*< t have decidedly an oriental tendency. 

L, n'*:ir[>ett‘(l fh>ors, uncurtained windows, uucovereil tables, and uncomfortable bed 
looms, aie the clmiactci istii's of ordinary I rouch and German houses. On S[)ecial occa- 
sions they m<ikc a di>phiy wbidi Eii^di.sh liouses seldom pretend to ; but seen in the garb 
oi every day litc, the Nolid tpialities of an English home eoine out to the best advantage. 
The duVevneo i. not in any one tiling, but in the whole tone of the furniture and 
fittiiiLT^. Inis ot soIkI (‘omtort, as opposed to cold display, is gaining ground raiddly 

ainong ouiMellMW->ubjerts HI the cast, as if }>y sympathy. In ‘the Presidency towns rich 
di^plav tin n wealth ratlioi* in an extravagant indulgence in European luxuries 
than 111 the leiri.irie pageants of former days. One of the most magiiiticent chandeliers 
ev.T made is now under preparati.m for the Nizam of Hyderabad ; and nearer the locale of 
the Exlulation may be see a suite of rooms iu an Indian palace that make the spectator 

forget he is in the Ea^t 

Tl,., roMilt ,.r all this is that iu ,.allin^. for an exhibition of fm-niture, even in the 
Innjah.., .s ... o lloss lo.k -h. ...vontrO hy natives and intended for purely 

"r hk.vt. ‘r\v'?,r'Tr.' tl b -n be such as Europeans 

ait Ilk* to appi<>\« ot. iiiLit this has bt^eu the <* j *- i?j.i -n • ^ * 

,, r r, , n 1 a* ot the Fuimitur^^ 

till- Kxiul-i^ioii will >how. iue '’Oerniiens exhi'.o.^ 1 i 

, . lit “ “ /^^^outL.laie lew m number, and with one or 

la-o 

; n """ '*■■■ ^»“0 I'*,! ™re 

-Mi.i ... .n. la. 1. ...Ja, la .,f Evhil-itiaii been Wtt«. wK.erstood. As i. is 
th*Te IS suth*’i*'nt in tlie artn Ics cxbibit*-,! a. ^ i . , 

\Ve...i, ef all Inn. Is ...ist ni ..t.nn.l,iii,.e ■ -kill . .m i " ' 7'! province. 

.. a ..ea.lv .le.nan.l 1.;';..' ‘ 

this r."ie.'et ^^pabihties of manufacturers in 

A circnmstance that oi^eratcs sfron.rU- x n 

T.duahlo furniture is the ini-ratorv eharaenT of lli'e” E ^ “"^nufacture of good and 
rn.’.n.rauvmont f..r the m.inufa, tnro 'is . hietlv to he Wk^d from whom 

.me s.at.on f,.r nr.re than tw,. or tbll 1 ^ 

durability are the p*niit> kept 111 vujw in fiiriii -l/' ‘ most, hence economy afid 

hnvss it will he hm- h.,f,,re this .hs.ressin.v intin~ elegance andcost- 

syiui.t..ins of its .le, line dis. ornihle even' ,.ow 7 ' df there are - 

hous... IS very ditf.T.'Uf ui.w fr-.m wluit it was, ten or tw"*^ ^urmture of a mofussil 

ten or twenty years ago. On tjre other hand, 
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there are circumstances which will always tell strongly in favor of an iu<ligenons manufacture 
of furniture. One of these is, the serious expense of getting any other ; another is the 
unsuitability of finely polished or veneered European furniture for such a climate as this : 
it cannot last any lime. The defects are in the material as often as in the style of work. 
The desiderata in furniture for Anglo-Indians are that the wood be suited to the climate, 
that it be left as much as possible in its natural state without the iiiipleiisant adjum ts of 
sticky varnish, cracking veneer, or jagged brass Ihnding ; that it ))e portable and light, 
so as not to incommode a traveller ; that it be elegant in shape, and cah ulated for coolness 
both is appearance and praetu‘e, and that it be moderately eheu]). These qualities are 
rarely found together in Indian furniture. One of the objects of the Exhibition is to 
ascertain wbat improvement can be made in this respect and how. Tlu re is perhaps 
scarcely a house in the Punjab that contains a complete set of furniture, that is, a series 
of articles all of the same wood and in the same style. Houses are funiislnMl pit*<!e- 
meal, one article ])eing the production of one man, another of auotlier, living in far distant 
ages: most of the articles have a history of their own full of interest if tliey could Imt 
unfold it. These anomalies are the result of stern necessity, and not of choice. A few 
years may see them vanish. 

To the Euro]>ean eye there is nothing in the Furniture Court equal to the chiffonier 
made in the S9th Regimental Workshop, for finish and solidity ; the joining is excellent 
the polish and the exact fit ol the shelves and doors are all that can be desired. Native 
made fnruiture always seems unfinished ; the artificer seems to tire of his work as it 
approaches completion. The superiority of the work of European sohliers over that of 
natives is very noticeable. The inlaid table from Amritsar, however, shows that under 
European superintendence native workmen can attain a high degree of success. 

The districts contributing furniture are Loodiana, Simla, Jullumlliur, Amritsar, 
Lahore, Goojrat, Shah pore, Mooltan, Gugaira, Ku])purthula, and Kashmir, The 
following Regiments also sent contributions: — Her Majesty’s SOtli, Ht*r Majostv’s 03rd 
Highlanders, Her Majesty’s 101st Regiment, and the 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

The following articles were specially noticed : — 

[ 9.570 ]. — Around drawing room table, the to[) inlaid with 01 different Punjab 
woods ; and with an elegantly carved and ornamented pedestal. Both in de'^ign and work- 
manship it leaves nothing to be desired, while it derives additional value from its exhibiting 
at a glance the resources of the province in woods suitable for furniture. 

[ 9761 ]. — A chiffonier exhibited by Sergeant Onl, SOth Foot, made in the Regi- 
mental Workshop. It has been already noticed above. 

[ 9670 ]. — A carved side board from Shahpur. The carving is rather coarse, 
but it is effective, particulaidy at a little distance. 

[ 9680 ]. — A round table from Shahpur, not very ornamental, but serviceable and 

solid. 

[ 9551 — 61 ]. — Ten pieces of furniture from Simla. Tliey are all in the same stvle, 
or nearly so. They are chiefly of * kakkar ’ wood. The carving is clear and effective, 
aud the shape of all the articles good. They form a very elegant set, and are creditable 
tg the manufacturer. 
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[ 9675 — An iron easy rhair from the Qiijrat jail. It consists of a piece of fine 

dvirri stivtdied on a light iron frame. It moves easily and is well balanced. 

[ 0578 ]. — An arm chair made of ivory and mother o’ pearl, exhibited by Nawab 
Jahangcer Khan The shape is not elegant, but the construction is curious. The blend- 
ing of the two materials gives it a very silvery appearance. 

[ 0579 1 — An arm chair carved in marble, exhibited by Ter Ar ratoon. A 
iM'antiful piece «vf work, iu thorough oriental style. 

— X chair, a stool, fiower stands, &c., from the Regimental Work- 

sUop .>f the lOlst Regiment. Tiiese are the tmly spe(nmens of this elegant and useful 
kind of work iu the Exhibition, and are very creditable to the makers. The flower 
stands would ornament a verandah, and the wire seats would ]U’ove vei*y convenient in 
a garden Tiiis species of work might be largely developed in the Punjab, and would 
prove most suitaldc. 

[ 9770 ]. — An ice box— Rifle Brigade. This ia very well constructed in zinc and 

w< »od. 

[ 978 M.— Easy chair, 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade, very solid and comfortable; 
wood well cut and polished, well stuffed and mounted on castors. 

Wood cakting. 


Tht' spetdmens in this department are very few in number, and are not generally of 
high morit This cannot be for want of good woods to carve in, as these are known 
to exist in aimn dance. The native idea appears to be to have their small ornaments and 
ti'^Mires cut iu ivory or stone, or moulded iu precious metal They like a little rouo-h 
« arving in wood t>ver a doorway or on a balustrade, but they do not seem- to care so 
much for that minute artistic carving which pleases the European eye. An exception 
must be made in favor of the hill districts, where wood carving is i^^acticed to a 
ionsidorable extent, as well as stone sculpture. This taste is, in them, ranch more 
advanced than their social and intellectual condition in other respects would lead us to 

Mipp-se. 

After all, fancy carving in wood is not an art that is ever likely to meet with much 
cuconragemeut, exempt, in as far as it can be made subservient to utility in connection with 
furniture or architecture. 


Iu tins a. .n all other art. practised by the natives of India, it is surprisin<r what 
.roduaMe result, they arrive at with the use of the coarsest and simplest of implements 
Ti.e idea Ot subdivision of labor, even in turning out small articles in large quantities 
would never enter into a native’s mind. He would commence, carry on, and finish each 
one himself, not leaving a simrle one of the various processes to be performed by another 
The hill canimr. m parti, ular. is executed with the rudest of tools, and must occupy the 
patient artist many a weary day. The remuneration would he incommenserate with 
the labor expended, in any country but this. 

Ti... ,.r,'v i'.I’l' birt 

a cd.ulatrf to ,,k; , mud, mote imports, port iu lUo umuutuotuws of 
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tlie coiuitry, and the social comforts of its iiiluiliitaiits, whether native or alien. It nnist 
he a<lmitted, hosvever, that the chief excelleiiee of the Bomhay sj^eriuiens, sent to the Pun jah 
Pxhihitioii hy way of comparison, is in their color and hoflness of <lesion. As far as 
Workmanship is concerned we do not see what is to prevent the artificers of Simla fn»m 
eqiiallin^^ their l^rethren in Bomhay. The chief w.int al>out the specimens of Punjal) 
carved furniture, is a want of finish. The last touches are left undone, and the result 
is an appearance of incompleteness, which is fatal. 

Z)/V//vV/s. — The districts which contributed specinu^ns of wood caiwini:r, are Dellii 
Kurnal, Umhalla, Loodiaiia, Jullundhiir, IvaiiLtra, Hoi>^]ivarpon‘, Amritsar, Lalnu’e, 
Giijranwala, Simla, and 8hali[M_)re. This list includes some of thedistiiits uinler (’la^s 
XV, heeause wood carviiii^^ can scarcely he >.epar,itt'd from iui'niture wlnu'e the artn les art‘ 
of an ornamental character. It in<*ludc> also districts whi< h (ontrihutcd speeiineus of 
simple wood turuiuc’, not sullicicntly ornate to I'e staled < arviiiu', and yet nut capable of 
hein<:t classed umler lactpiercMl turnorv. 

— The kinds of articles evliihitcd are sandal wood Itoyi^s, hoxc^ of other 
kinds ot wood, some ot them on the Bomh.iy ]»attern, (‘hai’pov Ic^-s, walkiuLT sticks with 
hincy heads, ornamental s[)oous and t(*rks, s[>ices and fruits in Ayood, paper kuiiyes, [>aper 
Weights, coinhs, card cases, cups, carved furniture, ami a few nusccllanc< ui^ things. 

Adx'ltS — A carved ( liair — -Xo. OodS f>f Cla^^ XV — exhibited by Sir<]ar 

Blmgw/ui Sing, made liy Ixarm Sing of Amrit":!!'. Tlii^ one of tie- most strikinir 
objci-t^ on cntm'ing the Furniture Court. It i'^ evidently not inn-ieh-d f-r u-e, and cer- 
tainly not Laleulate«I to ensure comfort, but for elc«^ in 4' form and ex< ellem-e of 

». \*;'_‘Ution, the Jurv eoiisnlL-r it a most crcilitable '^p^-i-imcn ot 7^nn]ai> workunan-Nhi]*. Ail 
the linc< are in flowing curves ; the feet ci of tlie (luw^ or j^aws of vunu* animal, 

]>r'.'b;iblv niikn ovu to naturalists, rcrlim^^ uul of the nioutlis of many teethed 

oragous : rather a ltT' • tes<pi.‘ combimition, bur pardonable for it< vorv extra vaoaiiee. The 
s’i‘les ,iud b.iek are adorm-d witli similar fmea AVliite Faie, i,v i^ory studs are int* r- 
si,or.sed with th«‘ earviim', and the ^vholo m surim >uu I- -d \'iih die Ibo d Arms, evidcntlv 
showiug that the eha.r is of rc.•^>nt irodu ^ m. Wb- b*‘b. vc u lady made for 

tile Exhibition. The carviiiu' in some pia . ^ m i v 1 o CMUsidered rmh-, ami oidy .saved fn.un 
4 -ondemiiatioii }»y a liberal coating el varnish : but the s.mie (h liiatc rk is not ex]»erted lu 
an article of this kind that we look for in a jewel * asket i-r an imitation of fruit an«l leave.s. 

[ 9570 ]. — A drawing-rouui rabb.> : the t->p inlaid with 01 ditb rc-nt Punjab woo<m, 
exhibited by Mr. J. G u-don, ExcLUtive Kugim-cr ot Amritsar. This table mentiom-d lu/re 
on account of the beautiful carving <ui the p.-d, ^tal. Tlie base consists of a mmiie p<.nd 
formed of mirrors, on which rest a few wat*. r-lih. s .;arved in white wood, and two .swans of 
similar wciod, streteliing thtir ne<.ks up tb • p • ] sud, wludi is surrounded by carved rushes 
rising out of the [-oiid ]»elow. The whole eib . r ex' client. As an artisti<- work, there 
is nothing in any d'.'p.irtiiicnt of the ExldbiTi ai to . \rel it, 

“ r 0102— OS _ — D.-llii Boxe^, *,‘\]iibit..d 1.y Pmail Khan. TliOse were noticed in 
the Eine Art scition on ac'.’jimt of the iv-ry paintings cm them, but the curving deserv- 
ing of notice here. 
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[ — S}H)i.n'* and forks exhibited l»y the Local Exhibition Committee of 

Ihnhall.i. Tlir^o arc very cleanly carved in good wood, and are remarkable for their 

ato tiiiiNh. 

— Cardamoms of wood — Umballa. 

N.. ' - Similar olios fn>m Lahore and Amritsar. These imitations are most 

/i. .•{.ti\r in thoir >omMtimc of nature. 

[ *. >•*».'. I T'-n ]*ici-es of carved furniture from Simla, exhibited by Lieutenant 

b.iwo'ino, partioularly two flower-stands, which are beautifully carved, with 
*iouM* ''••i [H-utiuo ^toiu, and L'aves round the top. 

' X". ^ — A “ ohow ri ” made of sandalwood, also one of ivory — Puttiala. The 
} with \sliuh each separate hair or fibre of the fly-flap has been separately cut is 
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DIVISION III. 

TDENED AND LACQUEllED VWEE. 


There are two prominent kinds of work which deserve separate mention ; one is tlie 
*Kar-i-khardt’ or turned and lacquered ware, known to p]uropeaus hy the name of Puk- 
patan work ; the other, tlie turned work of Dora Ismail Khan. 

The kharat work consists of turned wood 1 Mixes, cups and toys, the outer face of 
which is jirettily colored wnth a coating of mottled lactpier. 

The best vrorV in the Punjab is done in the Montgomery district ( late Gugaira ) 
at a place called Pakpatan ; but the art is by no means contined to tliis jilace. I have 
specimens from Delhi, Amritsar, Lahore, (both the city and the sub-divisions of Sharakpur 
and Kasur,) Shahpur and the Derajat. Of the Derajat work I shall give a separate notice 

The lacquered work has a fine polish and generally a marbled or mott]e<I aji- 
pearance, often in two or three colors, and the article finished with a flowered iMirdcr, 
which latter is done by a species of handiwork different from the rest, and certainly afford i in'* 
a good instance of the delicacy of native handling. 

In describing the work of Pak])atan, I may be excused for introducing tlie account 
given of this remarkable town in the Settlement Report ; — 

“ The census gives Pakpatan five thousand ( 5,000 ) inhabitants, a number which 
the appearance of the town would cause a stranger at first sight to believe to be under 
estimated. The conspicuous situation of this town, on an elevated mound which overlooks 
the plain for many miles, creates, at first sight, a very favorable impression, wliidi a 
nearer acquaintance however soon dispels. The streets are narrow and steep, the houses 
are badly constructed, and the place is especially noted for its sanctity and filth. The 
latter requires no further remark here, but, from its peculiar construction, this town is 
not likely to be improved by any sanitary measures, unless at a vast exi>cnse. Its sanctity 
is renowned throughout the Mahoraedan part of Asia. It contains the tomb of tlie celebra- 
ted saint and martyr, Baba Furreed, who converted a great part of the southern Punjab to 
Mahomedanism, and whose miracles entitle him to a most distinguished place among the 
pirs ” of that religion. The fair held near his shrine, which is still kept in good repair by 
his descendants, attracts annually between fifty and sixty thousand pilgrims. The miracu- 
lous wooden chapatti, dates, Ac., which the worthy saint is related to have tied to lii^ 
stomach when he felt hungry, and which composed his sole noiirishment for thirty 
years, are still preserved for the reverence and worship of the faithful. The most remark- 
able part of the proceedings at this fair is however the passage through the Gate of 
Paradise,” a narrow opening in a wall, about five feet by two and a half, through which 
the pilgrims force theii* passage during the afternoon and night of the fifth of the 
Mohurrum. Every devotee who contrives to get through the gate at the prescribed time 
is assured of a free entrance into paradise hereafter. The crowd is therefore immense, 
and the pressure so great that two or three layers of men packed closely over each other 
generally attempt the passage at the same time, and serious accidents, notwithstanding 
every precaution taken by the Police, are not unfrequent.” 
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1 i,.- i-r.M. r,t‘niakinr; the lac(iiiered Avore may now be described 
Thr tian.a-^Lir-i.anLtiis is very simple: be lias first a strong wooden frame made 
tie* -r..imfi aial i'uriiidiea witli two uprights, between which the block of wood on 
I hf 1^ to operate revolves. One u[>right is fixed, and furnished ou the inner side 
.Lii ifMii s|.i| h t’orms mit' point of snspmmion : the other upright is capable of 

.till, lit .It .1 .pi.irt* r or less distance, according to the size of the work it Slides along 
:.M. i Imp of liio fiMiius and is fixed by a i)eg in one of a series of holes in the bar. 
n .idiiNo d the required distance, a laece ofhard wood, generally shisham or box, is 
.,1, 1 to. til, non spike in the fixed u[. right, and a rather long iron run through a 
11, tie- olid, and thus the Mock is freely suspended on points between the two 
'I'lie II oil pm i> prolonged bevomi the sn[»port, and is turned by a bow. The bow 
I v.nh a kMtlmi- ^ord, whioli, l.eiug once twi^^ted round the projecting end of the pm, 
• iko 1 l .o kw.ird and forwards saw-like, thus communicating a rotatory motion. The 
. r oji til,' oroimd, gain^ a fine purrhas«> by [Hitting his foot against the frame work, 
,M ,ul'K rlc' aiti' le uith ehi-els. The iiKichiiie is kt[»t going by a small appmentiee, 
^iv. > >iv..i\ V ith tlie ]’L)W, and is su[>[)o^ed to learn the ail meanwhile. 


So ->oi. .1. t:i, aitii !.’ has attained Uie required shap'O, it is ready to be lacquered. 
d”i. . :i!g m.it t,‘r eon^i^ts of thii'k short sticks ( batti ), of a composition of 
i.g .;n. ' -img matt, r, and, it is said, with a certain admixture of sulpiiur and bees wax. 

Mi' - ? il . 'ha. are mo'.tl_\ used. The yellow is made Avitli orpiment ; green with 
,1 i" .-f 'pp-r ; 10 I with red lead or Vermillion; blue Avitli imitation ‘‘ lajward 
( ‘ [, ) or Pruss^ian Mue ( ^ wilaiti ml ’ ). But a pretty ti’ansparent 

. '• '1 . be ' I wail the rol of tlie lai* insect ; and black with lamp black. When 

I ..u t'> -ipi' v T|i.' <ti. ks of lacquer color, the AVooden article duly smoothed 

.',1 i’., 1 -. - ' -u funn-r’s fraiU'/ and made to rotate. If the color to be produced 

1 -, M. ;u'.: 'H.! -eaf.' , .‘f kc* color, tho lac-jstiek i^ pressed rather hard against the AA^ood 
,, ■ f ..:P til,. [)ro lured by the friction is sufficient to soften the lac 

i ; ■ . h .. T i ‘ ! Wip'U eireigii < “ku’ has been a[*plied, the article looks dull and 

. t I m ■ ..f t'MuiH,,! 1 ^ takrii and a fine edge put on it Avith a chisel ; this is 

r .1 ... 1 t :i.' -m fa. r of tii- anile till the color has cA'enly spread, ami by 
.1 I .Mi-u’ ig. 1 . o t > >hrw on the surface, Avhi. h is enhanced by a gentler 

* u .-t I ’■[' nud finally completed with oil and a rag. To produce the 

I . ' t q.]'. ’ . ... uu;,.‘a adiu’rrd, the ^tlcks of color are sele^ded of a rather hai’dei 

' ' * .-r . 1 ' - ! h "-v . t-ib .tt.'iu 1 bv In at. The article to bo colored is set revol\'ing, and 

* ' km . 1 ’u "h ' ' '‘cu' >ri' k airaunt it very lightly, allows a [M.iut lieiv and a point 

*’ . .1 h ir-olf: thr wood Soon a[q>ear> to be >[,riukled «jver Avith colored dust. 

T ' w rkm lu I ik'.'" auothrr e'.lor, and rr[»oa^^ the [•r.^.ess, moA'ing the stick iq* 

I d V. fee' r-v.f.vmg blo' k, when by hn skilful maiuipulatioii the .-eroud color 

,t pc - vhi'di tlio fir>t r.d-r has left blank; nuurtimes a third color is 
k. • n n mm manner. When ,r,,ngh coker on the surface, the diffiuvnt 

; ’ m .o' ’ r^ u" r'c-k.. 1 t geric.r and . .ca'cued if a im-rrlel or marbled appearaiiec 
»•. ru'- eg. -^1 : o .b*.. n’m.d, wuli a Inuo^olg., .md fiuidung with a rag and oil, 
fu rl .'f inlblok. ^ um>.m and whiog and blue 'and black. 

‘ ' ' ’’ ' h’.* .'itcu [<’U - eg With a ilower pattern on 
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riie article is again set spinning on the frame, and color applied where the desired 
border is to come, in a uniform band, and well rubbed in and smoothed with the bamboo ; 
a coating of red is always given first, over the red, a coating of green is applied till the 
red disappears, and over the green, black. 

The flower pattern is produced bv hand with a small sharp chisel ; so delicately 
does the workman adjust the force and depth of his cut, that he will, for the flower, let 
us sav, make it appear red by cutting away the black and green coats and exposing tho 
red layer, for the leaves he will scratch down to the green one, and for a white line he 
will cut down to the wood. A mistake seems never to be made in this work : a slip of the 
tool would of course spoil the whole. 

The turned work from the Derajat (Dera Ismail Khan), differs from that of 
Pakpatan. The variety of articles made is much less : the favorite article is a round 
box with a domed lid. The mottled surface is not given ; but three coats of color, red, 
green and black are applied as just described, and the pattern entirely produced by the 
chisel. The lines produced are often silvered with an amalgam of mercury and tin-foil, 
and the appearance is very pleasing. The boxes are further ornamented by carved ivory 
knobs, <&;c. 

It will not be interesting to give a list of specimens. At Pakpatan all kinds of 
cigar boxes, glove boxes, vases and trays, croquet mallets and balls, children's toys, <&c., 
arc made, and a list of them would be useless. 

I conclude the class with a descriptive list of the turner’s tools : — 

( 1 ). ‘ Nan.’ — A large, heavy, narrow bladed chisel, for the first operation of rough 

clearing the wood. 

( 2 ). — ‘ Nihan.’ — A broad chisel, rather heavy, with long wooden handle, for neat 
cutting, also called Mathna. 

( 3 ). — They rest their tools on an iron bar ‘ addi placed close below the revolving 
block of wood, and press the edge of the tool against the wood, moving it from side to side, 

( I ). — ‘ Buraki.’ — A pointed chisel to cut out screw, grooves, <S:c. 

( 5 ). — Chirna. — A heavy iron bar, terminating in a fiat blade at either end, only 
the point of which is sharpened edgewise. Grooves can be cut, and a cylinder separated 
into pieces by this. 

( 6 ‘ Rachi,’ and ‘ Roda ’ — A bar worked into a blade at either end. 


The ‘ rachi,’ blade being shape as (a) 




(h) 


and ‘ Roda,’ thus (h) 

( 7 ), — ‘ Sathra’ ‘ Sathn. ’ — Narrow edged chisels of ^^es. 


( 8 ‘ Bankiya ior cleaning out the inside of vessels intended to be turned 

hollow. It is like a hooked bar, the edge of the hook being flat and sharp 
( 9 ). — ‘ Tosha’ — Adze. 

( 10 ). — Rangdta — the polishing stick. 

(11 ). — Varma of sizes — This is the universal tool for boring holes. 

He has also saws and files, which need no description. 
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CLJ^SS Xl-VI. 


lYORY CAEYITsG. 


Tlu* 1*1. !«•<*< ^\hrrt* ivorv Yarviui: is done are numerous, but the only respectable 
Work < irom ]>.>lhi and Aniritstir. I exeludo Patyalu, because I understand that a 
w.-rkniui , who Ibr ^x.-rlh'd t^Yery one else in the Punjab, is dead, and I am not 
inf-rmo I thit fie- ni:iuu[aeturi‘ is bidlieieutly established to find him a worthy successor. 
A h'w ao* lua 1‘ lu Ambala, Ludhiana, and Lahore. 

The }-e>r w.tik, even ot tho Patyala artist, is far inferior to Chinese work. 

Tjio ivory with whi'‘h these caiuiiuj: are executed is obtained from the tusks of icild 
rh p!i.nit>. 'fho natiYe> s.iy that the tusks of domesticated elephants yields only a brittle and 
MihTior iv.*r\, h.ibh’ to riM' k <*u exp(^sure to air. I quote the remark, but am unable to 
produ- e t iio ir^uh of .inv jiiaetical test applied to jiulp^e of its correctness. But my 
inform mt fmtln r a>.>ert-, that the cause of the brittleness of the tusk of the domesticated 
animal m the >ilt that i'. ud\*‘u him witli his food. 

'fho tu-u^ of Yuue rh*phant> arc, h<i\Yevor. far from valueless, and I am told the 
Native Prill-'. - Uwalior, Jaq.iir, Ac , — ilispose of iviUT obtained in this way. The Maharajah 
of r.UMila Is said t-< have stoic houses of ivnrv, wliich he does not sell, but makes into ivory 
brace!, t-. ( ehun- ) and di'^triloites them on the occasion of weddings. The ivorv sold at 
Pt'lhi vaM^'s IS pri' e tt'om b''. to 12 per scor. Phe Tarai in Oude, to the south-west 
of \ai|-vi. ealh'd b\ native-- '* Khajli ban,” a]q>oars to yield a large supply of ivory. The 
inhabitants . olh i t tlu' tu-ks (,f dead chqihants and dispose of them. My informant 
mcntn'ii'^ ,i pho e railed “Gani bfderf,’’ in Rareilly, as a local market. 

The mauuta- tuie .iepoiuhuit on the skill and patience of the workman ; the carv- 
ing' IS wh.'llv .lone b\ the aid ot the rudest files, chisels, knives, and steel styles. The 
workman .Uten hohU the bit .d ivory firmly between his toes as he sits on the ground, 
and ca^^cs if with his hainl. 


Tht^ I>elhi sptriniens are various boxes, crochet needles with tiny figures carved 
on the handles : umuUo toys representing men and animals are among the best. 

A w rkman, Panah of Ludiana, seems to produce a variety of work for the 
Ludhi.ini Mtv 

Ono ot the eommonest form of work in ivory, ia the manufacture of colored ivory 
bracelets, a'.t- a ler nn-s. worn by women on the arm in dozens. The bracelet mater is 
C&Utd Churj^ar, and his tools are the following : — 

1. — ‘ Rachi ' — A j'Oint.'il chisel. — in) (a) 

"• ‘ Cliirna A poiute'l ditt", but with fine point. — (i) 

These blade.a arc generally ground at either end of 
tho same iron . there is no wooden handle. 

3.— ‘ Roda ’—A thick flat iron ground to a flat edge shaped thus (c) 


(0 


A 
f 1 
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4. — ‘ Kharat ’ — The usual turner’s frame. The workman mount > a hit of ivory 
oil the turner’s frame, ainl works it till it is in a smooth rUiiuler, thtm he divides 
tin* hollow cylinder into the number of circle's re<juired tor bracelet" h\ a pointed 
t(ml which cuts into the ivory and separate" 
the circles while revolvin^^ — this tool is culled 


* siiighari ’ and is bha]>ed thus : 

The cutting points being at either end. 




In order to color the rings, they are mounted on a wooden cylinder called * kalhiit/ 
whirli ia Set turning by the lathe wlieel. The rings are colored with lac to a deep 
erimsoii, and polished with a ‘ rangdta ’ or polishing slick of date tree ^^ood ( khajur ). 

The following extract from the Jury Rt'purt on Ivory to the Exhildtlon Committee 
of lybl, indi<-es tlu‘ he'>:t specimens of work exhibited. They should great delicacy of 
style, ami {citience in handling. Few ])eople would like* to ‘'it down to cut a fly-flap out 
of a bar of ivory, each hair having to be produced by a separate cut of the fine saw 1 

The articles included in this Class are more ornamental in their f haracter, 
than useful. The actual number of articles exhibited in this department is great, as 
may be seen from the Catalogue, when the series extends from No. 0102 to 0540, but 
they do not make a great show, or occupy a large space, being for the most part of 
small size. 

‘‘ The East has long been famed for its ivory manufactures. From the verv earliest 
times of which we have any record, India has not only had a snfficiem v of ivory for its 
own rcquiremeiit<, but a large surj^lus fur exportation. It is lu.t improbable that 
cargoes of ivory from the west of India, with the gold of OpLir, were carried 

in ships of Tarshish to decorate the j^alace and temple of Solomon. From 

the presem’e of this valuable material in such abundance, and the luxurious tastes 
of the Princes ami nobles who succebsively surrounded themselves with all that skill 
eoubl produce and wealth command, it is natural tliat India should produce the 
most euuning workers in ivory. This has been to a certain extent the ense but 
the skill attained in the art has been cliiefly confined to certain lo(*aliti.*s, sm-li 

as the neighbourhood of Moorshedabad in Bengal, and has not l^een co-e\tcn''ivo 

with the distribution of tlie material. Ivory earvin::, as distinguished from mere turning 
is, from its very nature, an art that will always be most extensively practised in Oriental 
countries, where the people have plenty of leisure, rwpiire very little for their support and 
have unlimited patience. The agency of machinery can never be largely introdined ' into 
such an occupation, and there is therefore little fear of Western competition The 
monopoly of the manufacture will long He between India and China. If the demand for 
ivory ornaments has declined in India itself, wliicli probably it has done with the decline 
of Eastern power, it has largely increased in the most opulent countries in Europe. There 
is therefore every reason to encourage the art among the manufactures of this country and 
to direct it into such lines as will ensure success. The tendency of Orientals is to*^ keep 
forever to the same beaten track. Originality of design will only be the result of pressure 
from without. Skill in manipulation exists, it has only to be utilized bv the suggestion 
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of ]h‘s\ ti.-l.ls I.iIh.i'. Our o( ivorv wurk, as well as of almost all the beautiful arts 
{.1 i. \\^ri\ b\ tho iKitivr-^ of tins rouiitrv, are huaue^l from the travelling pedlars who bring 
loiMid th.ui \\ art'- for sale. We have little information regarding the process of the 
niaimta. tuio, thr uuiuheis of arlitieers engaged in it, or where they are to be found. We 
kiio’A tliat from l.nluu' to sou for many generations such arts as ivory carving are handed 
down. Imt ii IS with the utmo^t dillieulty that we can find a carver when we want one. 

didit uliv must have been noticed in almost every department of the Exhibition. The 
onI\ u.i\ to reiuovo it, i'^ to eiu'ourage* something like a commercial spirit among manufae- 
t III CIS. to t.Mch tliein the value of their trades, and to point out gradually the best means 
oi mikinu tleuiiselves and their nianufaetures, known throughoxit the country and abroad. 
Maiiv ju Indian art is languLslung for want of some stimulus of this kind. 

* A i:lam e at the eolleetion of ivory articles in the Exhibition shows that the eontri- 
butoi^ have not ^mit their best specimens.* If the Punjab can produce nothing better 
than what tliH roUectiou eoutalii'^, the art is at a low ebb ; but there is reason to believe 
that thr inanulioUurer^ have not done themselves justice, and that when the objects of an 
Kxlubiiioii ot jhi> kind are more generally uiidcrfstood, and encouragement is held out, 
:i mn- h )<• ttri ili^plav will br made. 

‘ Among a .ollretiou of ivory artades of all kinds, may be noticed an elegant and 
d''h'\it.-!\ . ut bou^notdioldor. It ealehcs tho t.‘ye at once by its sujierioritv to the rest of 
t]i» tiKii.-, but u i> >om*\vhat diMippointing to find it marked China,” though apparently 
exlol.itol b\ an Amritsar gontleruau. Tlnnv is nothing either in the quality of the ivory, 
ot th.' skill ..f the mamifa' lnrors, to pn‘veut the natives of India equalling those of China 
in tbi^ doj.ainm nt. but the K\hibition eoutaiim no proof of their present ability to do so. 

“ The distu- ts from whieh ivorv nianufaetures have been received for exhibition are 

Str^t. rmballa 1 h.iuj. Sinda, .Inllniidhur, Kangra, Hooshyarpur, Amritsar, Lahore 

C - lianwa] I. ^^^hahiHU'e { ; ) Dera Ghazee Khan, and Patyahi. Those which contribute 
in.-sf 1 . an' k lie. re, Amntsur, Loodiana and Patyala. The kinds of articles exhildted 

arr nnne-n-us. Imt ma\ b.* iiednded under the general heading of boxes, paper knives 
Ge NAmen. iiunrr> mT nmii and auimaU, iiinfhneer^, combs, bracelets, rings, walking sticks* 
and ‘kij’^oi handles, and a tbw miseellancous articles incapable of classification. ” ^ 

■■ 'rin- Tin -si n<'tew'orthy articles are the following : — 

A - aiiwl with twi-i n-ler-, from Loodianah, No. 922, exhibitor Panah. It is neatly 
I nr. and in G proportion. There is no great ornamentation about it but it is a fair 

s| inn-n “i w*. .rk 

— A camel similar to the above, Lahore, exhibited by Khuda Baksh, 

A ...f ..niamoiital combs and paper knives from Amritsar, iimludej under 

N-- 7^12, . xlabited by Devi Sahai and Chamba Mall. 

’ —An elephant, Khuda Baksh, Lahore. 

2'»23 ' — A native bullock carriage. 


» T 'VTTi dout-t thi-? 

pr Ir, tiv. Viw workuu-n .".uM. when 

trmde i3 at a tC'. lu the Punjab — B P, 


T .1^ n.t think that bettor work, as a class, could have been 
ur-co and vnoouraged, dg better work, but ivory carving as » 
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[ Oo24r ] — A boat with rowers, c<3Titrihulo'l by the ^raharujah of Patwila. 
These aii<l tlie h>lluwini:,^ are the bust specinioas Puajab ivory earviiiL^^ lu the Exhihition. 

Two <.lair:^'evs \^ith ivory haielles and seal^l.Mrds. The.^e are \ery haiidsonie, and 
exhibit au application of the art not very coiiiiuoii. 

Ciuiuris from Pat} ala, x\ith carved handles — and thin >5trips of ivorv hnaiiimr the 

brush. 

[ bdo(> A small pen box, carve*], with a minute pa<l-lock cut in ivory— Khudu 
Pak'^h, Lahore.” 



Class X VII 
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TAriEE ^ilACIIE AND PAIXTED WAEE. 


1- ;i wliirli is solely for the benefit of Kashmir: the work 

known a-' ka; - i-kalajiilhu is <iuite ])i*culiar to that cuiuitrv. 

Thf vvn*k i- by no m mus .ihvay^, ol papier nuielie, iiideefi it is the method of glazing' 
and .oiiaiin iitneA the '^mdaee, rather than the nature of the material that is to he looked 
to 

Tin* Work u* *' shy the name of kar-idtalannlani, or ‘‘ pen ease work/’ because usually 
a{>['h-‘ I to tin* oi aaiiiL iitatiou ot [»eu ea>e'^, and small boxes ; but since an European demand 
1 ' i- an--'iE t<- t-i- id<li(‘s elov«‘di<,\.*;, pa[Mn’ eases, and vases, have been made at Srinagar to 
ordor, an I o\.ei ai iielos otd'urniture ornamented by this art. It is also called ‘ kar-i-mmia- 

kash ’ or ' [.,vnt» d-waro/ 

I’hr Work i> d-'ie* on artn lps either of smooth wood, or papier mache prepared by 
pnli'iim- o-.ar-o natut' pipoia and moulding the softened material to the re(]iiired shape, 
d'ho .1 1 1 ; ' h- :>, ( o\ oi*,' I w It h a eoatiiiL: ot white paint, on the surface of which a delicate 
jsiMoni 01 I o]..r<, <diii'tly < rinoon, gianm, and hlue, is drawui with a fine brush; flowers, and 
tie (iu\od dt -.All'' >e,-n bluLwls, are must eummonly produced. A verv pretty 

|.att rii 1- .iKo done l.y paiiuiiiA with gold paint a spreading ^^cries of niimite branches 
a..d lea\e> .m i white orouud,— a border of brighter coloring is added; sometimes figures 
,.t uion and aiiimaU ..re iiitrodueed. Wht'ii the painting is done, the surface is varnished 
r with .1 \aniixh ma le hy boiling tlio clearest eopai ( i^undras ) in pure turp<mtine. I 
d'. n-'t tlnnk b-iling m oil, (whieh i> the ordinary carriage varnish) would vield a 
* u enough v.ivni^h. The varnish has to ho perfectly transparent, or it would spoil 
t’.o ai iraneo (>t the ].ainting. I am not sure that mastic varnisli is not used ♦ 
(M o/ ma-ti< l<ahundantl\ broUAlit from Ivahul. Keferriug to the material ]>apiei* 
nno ii rile only otin-r >peeimen^ I saw in the Exhibition of Ls(Ji-, w'ere some cups and bowls 
rn l.'l\ -.K. r-'d with iiiereury and tin-foil, lTi.>m the Sitpiir parganah of the Muzaf- 
f n _ ii h 1 >;-( riet 


the 1 .MUf ill 
ir > in .re . >i ' 
\ 1 1 . he.; 1 
nio h ^ (tf nr 
1 V boiling , 
gl'g’n'-e^ > 

w h . n t ^ ' r 
-5 •liW e.nil‘ \ 

-h-'^n S 
tleio* and e 


■■•{'....vli,.: .AtiM.'t fr,„u tlio Jaiy ol' will l,e ivaj with hiter.-st : — 

•'■•r m.i. U ■ w. as tha „a,no oxi.v.— rs, mas]!..-! j,aprr It is surj-rismt; to see 

I !-nii . into wlarli tbi- iiiatfiia! eaii be wpamLt. The art of work in it in 
"I,, at ,1 olia-i , l)a> oely l..'i oine oeneral in Kuroiio witliin tlie last 20 or ;}0 
'•'■'■n known L.nu a very early | erio.l There are v~ari..nh* 
tae i.nln, but t!,e priiieinle is to renir-,. strip, ef coarse Pai.er 

‘""'r’ or .o,no other 

it' an be work-el or ir.onkleT into any shape an.l 

1*“' . > ' :i- I uf. r tv tL.. Kate,. iiK^ifarture.- 13. l\ 
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tins is in a hot room, tho snrfaeo is with la<‘ and lamp Mack, and tlie 

(‘niaiiieiitdtion ib proceo<lod with. A surfa.*o of this kind is ini]M'rviou'^ to moist\uv, and 
oven to boat. Tho chief ditVorouco l>et\veon the two j>rooosses is, tiuit in one the ]nipor ia 
reduiN'il to a paste, and iii tho other it is iasloinMl. to^'<nhor in layers : s<onotinjes (ho t\V() 
are <‘omhiiiod. The hiar-k varnish so common i]i Ihiropo does n(>t si cm to ho used in 
India. In Europe, tlio mlroduetlon of luotinu' o’pt'arl imparts ^'reat hriiliain-y to the 
W'.*rk, Tiiis d<ios not appear to i>e done in Iii^lia, or at least it is not to he seen in the 
spe-imons e\hil)ited : nor is it iwual to hlaelo-u the material, wliieh proee^s nivos such a 
suitahlo t^nuiud for rjniauieiitalion in Euv»^peau work. Tin* art iu India is idiietly applied 
to small articles, sn -h as pen (ames, isalvers, ri^otr <msi‘s, and the like. Tin* suceessful artilirtu' 
in tills dt'pariiiient is m uv d(‘[Mmdi*iit on tin* OKeelleure of his outer eolorin|^ and varnisli, 
than on tlie (piality ot the p.iper ]>ulp. Color and <losiLtTi oonio i^reatlv into ]*lav, hut tlio 
spei'innms in the pre.ont Evhihitiou slnov vory liuh* variety ; nor does the work hmt ham‘, 
for hy keepin '4 tho varnish darkt*ns, and tho colors lose all thoir hrilliauev, as mav ho soeii 
in the sp':‘ ’imeus o<^ ol I Ivasnmir work oxhihitod Iroiii tho Ealioro District. Tlio work is 
]>eouliar to Ivaslimir. 


<• There wenLl l.e a p^reat aemaiul at home for faiiey artirles of this aesrriptlon. not 
that they eau ojual Eoropeau j^apier maeir', hut merely „u a.vount of tlieir iMun^ Iii.lian, 
au.l iiOeea .pute hilfereut in appearanee ainl styl.' of ornament from European paj.ier- 
inaetie. Tiie fa-t that tlie native demaml for them is properly umleixtoo.l, seems to he 
fully prove I ly the niimher of “ k.ilam lins ” cxhlhiteil ; they 'are always likely to sell. 
Other arti-'les also are male, whieh are eipially suitriile for European ami native use, 
such as trays, salvers, easkets, cliess-huarhs, ornaiueiital eiips, and the like. 


“ The following artieles here noted hv the Jurv 

[ f>rOS h— xh lacquered table contrilmted l.y tlie IMaharajah of Kashmir. It 
exeoe Is two feet hi diameter. The whole surface is eolored ricldy in llower w.irk whieh 
].relominates. Tiie varnish used is very tra!is[.areiit, and pi^es a fine smoolh siirfare. 
The efto.-t is v,>ry pl.Msinp, hut unfortunately the top has heciue wai'j.ed, which .s,.rioiisly 
d.-ti-acts (r,,m its heaiity, and will prohahly never be remedied. Tliis (h'fec-t is jwohahly 
cause 1 by the thinness i>l the vco „h Had the top been ma le of a thicker piece, the table 
uou.<l halt* toriiit* 1 an etcpaiit dr.iv.'inp-room ornament. 


L SMI/ . A hicrpiered eliair iroiii Kashmir. In the same style as tho table but 
mn*‘h inferior, * ^ 


[0/2d— — Cups and StiU'^cr^. Iva'^hmir. Those an* vorv 

Tiioy scofu to bo iu tho Caiiiosc btvh*. and liavo a v.-rv soft afa>eami2oo 
oxcMlciit.'' ' - II ■ 


hi-blv wronerht. 
The Coloring' in 
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PORCELAIN AND POTTERY. 

DIVISION I. GLAZED POTTERY. 


ft <1 pP'' Ti'*t ;i[»[icar tliat tlio natives of the Puiijah over practised geyieralhj tlie art 
of Lrla/mj: pott' iA ti»r tl(>iuc'>lit* A few samples here ami there indicate the existence 

et ihf ail m a ru<h‘ form, and the greatest progress has been made in the manufactories 
cttr.e le l to the Iar<j,’er jails, whert,* special etl'orts liave been made to improve the 
i’oha'aml th*' nature ot th(‘ Lrhi/.tn Idiit the art of o'hi/iiio- and Usinj^ encaustic colors 
♦'\i'>ted horn an early date, and lias, stranp'e to say, in the form in whicli was 
piM-'t i^-'d witli sir-ccss, almost entirely p*>r!>hed. The form I allude to, is that of the 
vhv/c d eU(a'i'>ti‘' tih's, or u'lacod tlower work eomposed ot inlaid pieces of encaustic work, 
u^fd to ornament mov,pi tomhs, and public buildin^^. 

Tlie Wa/ir l\han M.i^jid in the ( h ty of Tiahore, hnilt A. H., 1011 , in the rei^m 
of Sliah Jah-lm !-- < o\ ered all over with en<-atmtie v,ork. The Shalimar i^mrdens have 
\ariou> huildni'A^ similarly ornamented : the>e latter have tlie pattrrns inlaid like mosaic 
wor!., ea. h pan,, brin- separately colored and glazed, and afterwards fitted together with 

ceinciit. 

The hole \ ii‘inity of Ijahore ahoinids with ruins ornamented with glazed work- 
so in tho 1 >!^tri( ot Multan and Mu/afiara-arh are numerous tombs, some of them of 
groat aa'‘mamament.'d \sith u'la/ed tiles. T'he Shams Tabrez, in the Mnltan Fort, is a 

notabh' example. 
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i.s mailo either out of reh or alkali earth with siukI, L e., u natural eflloroscent alkali 
aiui line .siiieeuu.s sscUkI ; or ^Yitll grouii'l sitoue ua<l putarili, or Nvitli ^stoue, borax and 
sand, 

To make kuueli on the Euj^disli ]^lan : take “ sati^^-i-safoil,” ( a (luartzose ro<*k 
obtained iti the form of roiled (gobbles from tlie* IhmI of streams near the hills) L'o parts, 
pure soda six parts ; [Uirilicd borax { ,<nhhjif f.>(in ) tliree parts ; sahimouiae, ( auasab/ur ) 
i>no [>art. Earh intcredient is fimdy powdered and sitted, and )ni\ed \Nith a little \Nat<'r, 
and male up into white balls of the si/e of an orau^oe Thesi- are ]>nrnt in a tuiauiee, 
till they heroine red h<d ; they are alhove<l to eool, and a‘_caiu <^n*<»und up ami sifted. 
Tin* material is a^aiii put into the furnaee till it melts; when thorouirhly melted, 
ouedburth seer of tine, elean, plrked saltpetre { shmut tnl ) is stinvd in. A foam 
appears ou the surfaee, wlii'-h is removed with a skimmer, and set aside for use. It is tlio 
“ kaehduii ” of the druggist, 

A 'dass makiiv'* material is however to bo obtained z'CjkIv Gfrouud in ])owder from 
E?i‘'’land, ami ivrpiires only biivniu!^ and meltliio us above. The izative kaiieli is less 
clear and transparent, and has a dirty ^oveii tin-e. In makin^r kamdi a small (pmntify 

of oxide of nuin-auese may be added (eayea/ ); but too threat fire must nrd be applied, 

fu' if the mauumnese ^nds too hi;^dily o\i di/tsl, it will eolor tlie mass pink or lilae ; at 
a l\v <le<Tree of oxhlizatiou it parts with a portion of its oxygen, Avhieh faeilitat<*s t)io 
di'slruetiou of earbonaeeous im[mvities, and also dostroys the pveu eol,r, i^y iin[>artizi^^ 

. Ml fo tlie iron Avliieh eaiises the eolor. The drsi kdn--h is made l.v orindim; the 

more owm n tw- i 

iu.-ivlitiits aln'ii'lv namctl, siftiu^^ buruin-, and treathiu' as just ilusrn)'i'.b Thu [.ru- 
jMjrti'Uus aro as fulbiws 

^ ^ _,<: 5 am,''l-safeJ or ‘ saug-i-surVli nagori a siliceous grit, used fur mill stuiies, 

and sajji, pqic’J 

(■ o ),_ SaH"'i-safed, i qmiis ; soluiga, tlu-pf qinrtn. 
q 3 Siliceous saud, and sajji ''qi’ol 

Two inanuds of dry wood will fire, a furnace to produce 10 seer of kam-h ; 
Kikar or Karir b < irpipenV j wood is preferred, cut into small piecs. 

The next important articles are the calciiie'. or oxides of lead. Tlmre are “ sikka 
safed," the basis of white and of most of the blues, greens and gi'eys ; ‘ Sikkii zard the 

ibis' of yellows *c.; “ Sikka sharbati,” a pale reddivli oxi.le ( litlmrge ); and “sikka lal,” 
a red oxide. Sikka .safed is ma.le by putting two ].arts of lead and redu. iiig by tin. Tim 
furnace nse.l is a dose.l one, and consists of an hemi-phcric.d (rpen crucil.le, resting on n 

base or po.le-stal of clay, and suvronuded by fire, with a conical covering of some dried 

bricks; holes are made to enable the workman to introduce his iron .skimmer and 
stirrers. 

The lead being melted in the crucible, one jeart of tin is g'radnally added in 
little bits ; vapour rises, and a white powder form.s on the .surtace, which i.s raked on 
one side and lifted out into a vessel pUmed for the purpose : tim melting maferiui is 
consraurly stirrcl. This g.xs on till the whole is rodm e.l. Care mn~t be talmn that 
no pirtici.'- of uncalcincd metal remained: this [ireparation will ).e spoken of hereafter as 

sikk.i sated. fsi\ 'eers of le.ad and three seers of tin can be redu in hot xveather in mm 

ilat in winter in tw,. days. The furnace to ].voduce this .juantity re.piires two mauuds of 
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.11 iTi'l 1 f iliy an<l 111 lar^-. lilllets , the lire must he steady, neitlaer very 

ti. 1- ii-r \.'r;v d.i ' k. Sikk i /.ud *' made ly exactly the same process of reducing one 
'«>•' I ■>! l-M I <*id\ on '-fnirih {.art of tin or file half the quantity used in the last. 

S.kka Nh.irh.iiti” in idf hy ro. luoinir one of lead with four ehittaks of zinc 

niu. id fftoi TitiN I |ni'Oi.i!<, a o\iile or litharge of lead, wdiieh is paidly 

I A. 1 :/ d t’'.> xelk'W ‘Uol a|nii\)aehiug the lu ini mil or red oxide sta-ge. Sikka 

1 i’ I- the e . t li . \id!/'‘d till lud. and made hy ealelning one seer of lead with four ehittaks 
o[’ , nil' '1 in- ,d'..\e iiiairriaK f -riu the l.a^i^ uf all the glazes. The color and the glaze is 
a {•{ ■] i< d t < > , . t Ml - r. 

W into - Im/o l'^ made \s it ii — 

< hie ]>art siklca safed,” 

( >iie part kam li, 

n.'ll gro ni'l an 1 ami niive], ].nt intn tlie kanch furnace and stirred with a ladle. 

Winn im lt.« I, , in ppp'.rtMm of two ehittaks to the seer is added. While this is 

h.'uu d-eio ih*' {ii'o nm-t h.' '-1 n-k If tlie mixture gets a little bla'*kish, add a small qiian- 
tit\ I'f -a'rpoi I'f. Wleni ail m r. idy, th” nnit. rial is taken out and thrown into cold water, 
tki. >p!im It into fra-niont-, wlueli are roilrcteil for use iu the manner to be presently des- 
enk. i. 

A u Into uki/e u>eil at a[ nit an gives a bettor and more opaque wdiite than the 

ah,|^e. 

'I’.do' -,u'iO-i--^afed t'.vo ].artN, kaneli <.no ]iart. and grind together; a little borax 
mu.r-e.- t It m mix* 1 witli nniw i, the gluten of wheat in solution, and a])plied to 
ti.i- V. : ii.iM- g amin a e mi ,n 4- of fmoly ground glass powder is spread. This glaze 
i> e.«a • 'Mo'ii luod. .IS it i^ hahle to rraek and (’onie otf. 


Th- 


vn ‘ "n 

T d 


] h 


1 o lU !. 
ind m 1 

!l .ig . 

■ - \’ Im 
m V. . 

g m 1 


Ti;m wligo gki/o, if mive ] witli .vrtnin oth.^r ingredients, will give the tints shown 
al-lr. Tlio gla/.' m mixed with the r<‘(juired coloring matter, and both 
.'tie r t > an iuipalpahle powder ready lor applieaiiou to the ressel. 

I a 1 1 t‘;.g thr “ rot I *’ or zatlVo. v^pokeii of in the table and elsewhere, is a 
mg ..f til.' bla. k I'xido fiiro (,f eob.dt ) whieh has been roasted in a furnace 
tmxod wgh a btrlo p,,w hmod hint and siliceous sand The colialt ore is 
a. .tn 1 rii 1 nd la . a nd h.m 1 -een known for hundreds of years past. The 

rh. "Uipani, .ii-enie, ^ke.. whieli it contains, and comjdetes 
-‘f the ii.bdt, whi.'li m important : I ox-peef some of the zaftVe is imported 
b th oa/iai at t per see r. Tu the ]‘amphlet T am referring 

'' -m.' If an ‘ Kii/eia .Thanjlnuia.*’ ^ 


.’.vin 
I tog 

;• 'ui 
nu-t 
10 1 . 
'►'ig r 
'* t'e. 
iti* m 

id t . 
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with surma (l*Ia<’k autiiuouy i; aivl with sulphate ‘-»f e-u-per (tut\a.) 


* Thi< 1 - --u-Hm OP • t!o' Kii-Ii-li n^otlioi / an'l varou? other colors are given at pages 3S — o9 

of the pamphlet, which I have not iiuote-.l. 
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Just as the wliitL* is made to be the basis of a set of colors, in a similar 

iii.nnior a \t‘ll<>w u-laz*‘ is tbrnuN], of which the sikka zard'’ is the basis, and this forms 
the fuiudation of a series ot tints. 

The \elh)w irlLze is ni ide of : — Sikka zarJ ’* 1 seer. 

“ Saiv_r saft^d " or nnlbstouo, or burnt and powdered flint, 4 chittachs. 

The^e are fused iu the furnace, and when melted, some borax ( 1 chittakto the seer) 
is added. 

The tints produced are : — 


i 'nlor 

1 

Proportion of yellow 
’ gla/,c. ' 

Material added. 

! 

Weight 

I'l-li. tU .■{' grt'.ui. 

1 

1 seer. ' 

i 

Daloincd copper, 
(‘liliil tamba. 

3 

cliittaeks. 

S j'o - full irv.'.-n 

1 Do 

Ditto 

1 

ditto. 

r.O 'ki l.ru'iit Cl '-cn. 

1 D<* 

Ditto. 

i n 

ditto. 

!>' it 1 1 ' ik' err.-n 1 culnr 

1 1 .I!', ill * 

of '■hi^ot '1 of voiuip 1 

... .‘ . 1 Do ‘ 

Ditto, 

1 

1 

ditto. 


Anothor ■j:v»'en is ]>rodu(‘od by lutrnin^* one seer of copper filinc^s with ^ iiimak shor ’ 

( sill jili.ito ot s^du ). ri»e dull red or ^ sluirbati ’ color is made in Rawal Pindi by mixing 
roio '^.•or ot >h.irbati sikkoi, (me seer of sani^-i-safed, or powdered burnt flint, and melting 
thmn to^-, tlior as hotore with ‘‘ sohaga.” In Lahore and elsewhere a similar etfect is 
pr-lii'T I l'\ simply applying a transparent glaze of two chittaks of borax and half a seer 
of kan< h, ^^lueh shows through it the natural red of the pottery. 

Fh*' dark ce.ppor fa>lor prodm/ing a Imrnishod metallic lustre is made as follows : — 
‘‘ Loha (dmn, or fine ir<'m filings, are calcined in a crucible in afire made of tqda, ” 
(t-'M dung cakes ) which oivoa slow ^mouldering fire. They are calcinod with a little salt, 
nil.] vlmn roM are ground fine in a pesth' : the i>urniug and pounding is repeated four 
timo.. whoa rho u-on is c<mipletely reduced. 

om vooi ,.f borax, 1 chittaks of the prepared iron are added, and the whole is 
tin. .1 up with tin' gluten used in appl\iug the color, and is put on to the vessel pre]>ared 

to r,-, ei\ , it 


bakhi.” th.‘ glos.y do.'p biwu generally seen on jugs and teapots, is made by 
a imn.ii mixtuie, hut sul'>tituting 1-lOtli ot a seer of a manganese ( anjani ) for the iron* 
“ Jvakivzi “ a blackish green or olive color, is produced by— 

T^^bmli i seer. 

Prepared iron f above ), f chittack. 

Cab mod copper ( Chliil taiuba ), ... 1 ohittack. 

I'Ow.ler. it 1ms o he ai.i.lOl 

tlo.,0-'rr u- on ' The vessels O receive it must 

- .u .. ...iiunlly Muectliea over, an,! cleaned with a bit of wet ra-. Inasmuch as iU 





o 





<7,, is .YT77r. 
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potlt'ry '‘Uiy is rofl w]\»‘u l>unii , lhoi*»‘ l'^ t‘t*ar (>1 tb»* nioro delii alY colors bointy injurt<l, 
accnrduioly they tir^i {►ropaia' the -’.irhe-o <tt' tht' \css(*l, after < leaning and Ma^toiljiuLC as 
iu^i <le scribed, with lui ‘ ast.tr ’ or coatmi^ jMint»‘d on, < »!' kliarv a-iiiit 1 1 , a hoti .soaji\ -le 
whitish ohiy, broU^dit rtd Multai) from the J)era)at iiud elseuhcre. 

The khar\a-milti is jircpari-d follows >ne ‘'C'T of it i> (inelv oJ*ouml for two 
‘ paliars ’ with two toUs of tin* •Miinibri’ Tum ( A> n-at iiind ^{,t ). and * ch.'d ’ onm 
( C»no>'i( rpti'i ) two tohis ; this is worhe I u|) with half a seer oi water, then four seers nioro 
■vv.iter are a<lded. dhie whoh* mivture w straine I thion_rh a eloth ; t le r<‘sidne is oiNaj|j,| 
\i\* a^.iin w'ith more '_rum (dl all passes throiiLrh. 'riie whoh- luon;^^ leit to stand, a tine pr*> 
ci[dt.it“ is depMsit('«l, the eltMr li'juor is drawn olV. 'Ihvo ehitaks oi borax, and i w o ol tinely 
{Mkwdered i^lass tire* mi\**d m, and the prepa ration is read\ to be apple* 1. With this mixturo 
also tliev tip the [Mnats of the* supports wdiieh hold the* \essels m the leikino furnaure. 

The ve.ssel beni'_j soeoitel, tin* ('olor ola'/ * to be a}t[>liel is iiiixe* I with om* soi^r 
of mawa/’ a Inpiid j.fliitinous substain o madt* with ‘ iiisha>ta/ the i^luteu ohtaine l by 
washiiny wheat tlower and collect uil: the subsidein-t\ 

The ‘ inshfista ' is around with the <*olor and a lilth' water, for I of an hour, then 
ai^ain wdtli more wate-r till the required ('ouslstenee of a paint is obtained, and tin* mixture 
ean be applied to the vesst'ls. Tim vess^ds beinLC carefully dne j are placed in the furnaei*. 
The furnace is shewm in the plate. It consists of an outer Inn'diM e 1 sliaped dome or 
CoveriuLT, ]*erforated with x-entilators ; and an inner holl.^w cvlnnler, uinlemeath whi<'li is 
a furnace tiiteil with four flues, one passiu^ no ei di side of tlie c*vhnder. ddm* ]»oUoiu of 

the eylinder is t^rated, and on the i^oMtiin^. wdin-li has a eireular anei of six,,* acc.>rdin^ 
to the structure of tln^ kiln, the vessels are [daeerl, Kaeji sep,irat-‘Iv supported ou sni.tll 
stands (sipai), beino tri]>o<ls of burnt day, haviuo three })oints on whit'li tlie\es^,>l 
rests; tlicM* are ti]q*ed with th*.* ‘ astar,’ bn(‘ause <?therwise* th‘*v would sti'-k to the t-dazed 
mirfaee when it melted, and require to be detafdied by force, h-avniLC litth* h-des on tho 
f>urfaee of the vessels. The ‘ sipais,' require to 1m,* ma le Iresh for each cLun^dm^ of 
the kiln. 

The kiln is fired with ^'ber '' ( Zi zij ph u a ') or ^d-sdkar ” wod. cut in sm ill pieces; 
these i^ive very little smoke, wdiich of eoiirse a desi<lerat um. Five moulds of wood 

supply a furna<.*e of the si/c iriven in the j>late. After ti\ •? hours of hentiu:;:. the fire 

bet;'ins to take effect ; after seven the coho* swdU ; after nine, it melts and to 

spread, after ten it is transparent and siimotli ; the fire is then stopped and rake I 

out, and water poured on. 

Every x’entilator and hole must now* ]*e enr--fullv di^sed, fur drauirhts of wind 
or dust would ruin the b.ike. On the third or fourth day, acoordiu;^^ to season, the 
the kiln will be cold, and the vessels may }*e taken out. 

The kovat difiiculty with native pottery is the extreme coarseness of the potterv 
day, wdiieh drives a re*l color, and its liability to <*rack in tlie furnace, tliu> throwing away 
the Lrlazer’s troubh*. The day cannot be w'orked up verv thin. 

The jail potter recoonixes th** imual thr**e Iduds *tf day : whitish, red — ( or ratlier 
day haviu*.^^ a cast of red, ) ami black (havim.^' a ;^'rey tiiu'*.*, — it is not a hhtr]:), H*' savs tliat 


• Ab*' kjtia i,'' id. 
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no ^rorxl clay can i'c got at Lahore ; even that from the village Kot Khoja sai (black ) is 
not good ; he good clay from Giijranwalla and Hashyarpur. 

Thr h-llowuig arti<‘los are iiichuled in tlie ll^t of glazed pottery in 1S64» 

f ] — Euamelicd tiles, ]>reparod n^der directions of E. Garstin Esq., of 
Ami it^ar. 

[ 0^*13 ".— Glazed hru'ks for fi(>orlng (cost S annas each) oy Kutba ofSealkot, 

f A ^.--Cups and saucers, bowls and cream 2 )ans, by the same. 

The tblh.wing were from the Lahore Jail. 

^ 0^37— hs. 50 — Breakfast service, turquois blue ; Jars — pale lavender color ; 

vases in gn-en udazetl pottery; — Soup tureen and dishes — 10 pieces. 

Ju_:*'< in variolic patterns, embossed with designs ; Plates glazed in burnished 

copper color ; brown tt'apot : eandle-sticks ; basin and ewer; cheese cover and dish ; two 
lare»* L,d.!/ed earthen va>e>: Mutable f>r a garden. 

r !Kr)l Two vessels, one glazed, one imglazed, experimentally made from Kaolin 

obtaun d at P.illh iisie. 

I>i-intceTate(l granite rock may be seen in various parts of the Himalayas, 
and ><une of It would proltablv bo found to yield a fairly tenacious Kaolin. The 
clitVereine lio'. in the ]mreness of the color. It frequently happens that a slight 
yell'»w tinge i', ac quired in haking ; this i^s ascribed to the presence of oxide of iron, but 
ma\ be du‘' to vonie tault in the turnacc. Luring ls(39, a bag of an apparently fine and 
whate K.o'bn was sent lor trial Iroin the Agror \ alley ( Hazara ), but proved a failure : it 
had in* tena- ity. and wa^ mcn‘ly a di-^intc^rated ipiartz rock. 

[ 0-5.5 ' -Tue \‘U of pottery in black clay, which have been glazed with the lac 
Color ' de^. ribcd uicler the proi?ess of wood-tuniing and lacquered ware. A specimen 
cJ the same on g]a>s was also ^Nont, the lauiuor seems to stand well on the pottery, but 
ou glass ^how^, a tendency to crack and peel otl. — ( The specimens were from Kasur 

ill tic bah' *re I >i>t net ). 

[ i*Ml7 Spc< imensof variegated encaustic tiling (modern) — Jalandhar, exhibited 
by Pandit MvNrinu,. 

3-77 --'.Npo — Vanons glazed vases, basins, articles for table and domestic 

u-c. uc""'} pbtin, given and brown — Kawalpindi Jail. 

0-37 -ooi'O, — Glazed avtido^ fcir household and table use, Jhelam Jail, and 
Piii'l r>alan Khan, f by ^Ieohv Sin<;h and Ganesha Sinok of Piud Dadau Khan ). 

oqoq — Vanon- glazed brieks, aueient. and modern; glazed pottery in blue 
ard intt-rn and ui plaui Colors. Mi'etax. — ( from the Jail and City manufacturers.) 

O'G'- ' Fn au-tie tilos from atiiheut tombs. — Aliizaffargarh. 

''O's T Xln* ^ame from Dora Ghazi Khan. 

00*d " Glazod enps and basins, white, with a pattern in blue, and other plain 
*ah-rs < Pc-h iwur Bizar } 

0 A'c , 1 . Porcelain cups and teapots — imported Russian manufacture, 
o Spo. miens of glazed potUry from the Jalandhar Jail. 

Tn a mein * on Tin* Dvihi lu-tnct hy Mr. Thornton, there is the following notice of 

nd'go^ M.-s gla;* 1 p ! I* I V ; — 
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A rude kind of pott-Tv, with a ri-d ami yolh^v ^lazt\ is nianufiudnrod, l^ut used 
chietiy iu making toys an 1 ‘ chilLims ’ ( the howl of th»,‘ ‘ liuka ’ ). 'J'ho Ldazt* is prudueed 
hv an ai'plieaii^'n of oxide of lead and hnrax, Tliei't^ is also a rude kind '*t poivelain, 
known as “ Hindustani (diiiu'h len nntike kA [ IMa jnliiM. It is maiiu;’a'’tM*< d fiom hurbira 
( a forun-d of disiiit»- ^ salt 1 fclspathir la.M.k ), and etoored with a Lchi/e pn»du<a‘d 

fr ' i ^ u i.iLi ( kaiich ) and a <{nar(/. ]M)W'h‘i'. A Idue color prodma'd hv 

adli:_- llu' powd' i* kn ovn as raiiL: nila^ ai I hro u;ht from .laipur; lthm n i? obtained 
trwm e'*ppt‘v ; anl villuw as above deseiai '"d. Tbi'^ j^ereelain n'>t nmeh U'-ed ('\<‘ept to 
make the .'•nidi round ink-pots ( dawal ) for iioldiii;^" native ink, nnIucIi are exported ui 
cousideral>le numbers.’’ 

* Ttiijj M tjoM lu tho *?azar m tho form of u t>lat;ki-5h rau'l, and li au oxide of cobalt, the zaffro abovo 
desenbod. 
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rXG LAZED rOTTERAL 


Th*‘ <'1 j!v .listn'K Tiv*' liii'D «»r un.rla'/*Ml pottorv in the PunjaV> are — 

( 1 ) ( >1 iin U; <1.1 ^ ['i'l t»‘r\ , *'idn i* reh or hUii'k wh.'ii baked, made in all districts, 

nt s« >ui' 1 t < i t li.m < >t lifi ' 

( -J ) “ d'lK* liiK' |M>ttfry wmi’]; of lb -lit. tic. 

( i-il. .iifl <-l.iv wjr<' the D*‘raj:it ; the textui’C is gritty 

ati [ \ •! \ {■■'i.-ii-. h-'ie *• th<‘ * N'ti,tli;> ’ <*r v, at<T-e< Miha''-;, are \ ery exeellent. 

kud 1 tlt‘’ ti,>i h<‘id h(’\\< \fi tiler.- is a r.nwiderahle variety. In some districts 

tii Iff '^Ixil’dil vdi > niiK. h.e.vls .a |M.t^ i\ day almost <ls thin as stout paper; 

tie ^ i ‘ it\a [">'> *' til;. 1 witii wat'-r. .n reial.-r it e\l lauiiely cool owing to the ra}>id and 

♦ .-vi;-.-' .*1 • ; Snell Im.v.U are nn 1. ;u the ( kiirainv.illa Distri<‘t. In Lahore I have 

Sr I tliiii |.«at.r\ \ mele d 'ui'ie, -one vase wilhiu the other, and the outer layer 

l.t-l 1 .1 it.d t. . ,1 jM ; t. 1 II 

1m - -nt. j.’ e • - t'... !' .n. iM In oiii.inn-nted ^^i^h an anialLjam of mcreury in patterns. 

K i!’,i I -- lo N .ntfl.. II cmni n, tii-Nt Mherctl, and then <‘overed with a coatiiio* of 

t t.n.' [ 1 ' • a * i e . . *i iul: " \ *M t In- sil \ <-r. 

A" tv ..t kind is doin' witli the same rude apparatus. The 

k>r d' . • t.cM' I, >N I ii, i\\ \vh.--'l. Ilia le ' d’ ‘d.iv miv.-.l with hits of cotton, wool, or other 
ni iM ) i t . I "d i; \ Mo - l.-n axiN [-loje. tv<an tiie *-eutre of the uinler sale, and works 
,.n > I ^ ' .a u . 1 ’ t .iit‘- th*‘ L^roiiihl , iii<‘ woikm.ui with tlie wheel in front of him. 

I i ;• *o . .niiMum- ito a rapid iiiotioii to tht‘ j.ntter's wheel, a &mail nick is made 

i,n ip. I r -nifi-. . in wh.di th<‘ wokKman iiupinL:*'s a >ti( k, and with a series of jerks 

nr.,'" d O’ -p.nnuu Th>- v.dr .] omimius oiily toirr.ihly level while at its full speed, 

;i"*i - 'On i._,i,N t-* ha\.' an irr<'_rukir e.-.-.Mit ri.* iti- Uion, thiN r.'U'h'rs it very difficult 

t. . ei . .! i .i.\ V. N.d p.-rf. tiy tnc' with Nij.-ii ,i wie-.-L The whrol called ehak,” and 

T e MirniML; k ' .] nda I’ii<‘ v -^oir •, ou whidi tlic axle turns is called cliopat.” 

L' 'fo' 1 po« r I’aiija ' a .ni'l nt. eia-r kind <.! wii»‘«*l in ina<le hv a di<(‘ tiionnted on a 

u. -'i'ii ^p nd’.o On tie, i .w.-r lind ■ of ri c Npuelh' a N,*,'(,nd .iiNcd-nt made of xv )od, is fixed. 

A i- 'i ■> u • m. . 1 ' V"N. h tv . e. - .vjM ,i ap- tirmly tio-d Th.‘ >pindle or axis 

rs'.in N.Tdi't;. ’i] d I i-- ' VtNt ai'.-vt' the snrfa< e -*f tile hole, and the 

1 . w. r oi ' -'im.n .1. a to- td-’>vle » i d'h*' w ^rkMu.m <an the edi:*- of the hole, 

n- Ii'n m * m ^ Ti.. u . ' p ' t{.,. i..w^-r W' Mxlen di'>c with his foot. 

Ta-' in r i •* '' * ,.n w,,.. i in pr< a ! T" I na; all lar.:*' M/.e<l vessels. Alore 

uih-.i.! it: 'M v,i. i-r * ’all \ Jmvv'n IP p ,vt whr h i> prihopl further on. 

\\ I r. V,; 'V r. . a luaip <d k c'chd .aav |ia''e<lon tlie centre, and the 

W -k-. -M ir . In ‘ wiv, ..n,ram!v <hpuom h..N iiaml in water, a howl of 

wh M } o do... a* ■ N e \Vi.'’ rl,. .-'N.d > h in.ed, u' - k ta ■ hvN th,, ] of it from the 

-- d-x*' .-N' -:r: r tlos cut< the day. If it is de- 

8'r.-- t t . p do i V. • V ' •. . N,.. 1. Vi ii a" the xv,.rkitian u>es a s..rt of diort wocnlen 

^ whvh theimuildino is done; in his 
I-*' ‘ 1 " mi -t-'r-r r'.Kn.l n.hh.t oh.hd ‘kiriru; whieh he uses indde the 

■ .-u * i-iUNop N.tn.r.'b.i.umk'aipvv.rygoatpamNiupo'panngtheday, They 


n- h'N 

Ta- r: 


\V I I; V, ; 'v' 


w,. 'I } .' tv • ♦•.'N a 

wiv f - -b \o ■ 


8’ T'- t t . p vk* 
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select niatt^riul from a piarc whicli is known to yicM it, ami krlii:^^ it in on dniikovs, in 

bags. Wlicii dry, they pound it w^.dl, and Mft out all the coarso partick'^, putting the tine 
powdor asid»\ The eoaiNc pieces are thrown into water to s<*ak, and wlnm they are 
dissolved, the li([uid elav is mixed with the flue powd'U* ahaaidv ohtained, and the whole 
is tn>ddeu and kneaded with the feet. 

In some jails, a masoiirv tank Is huilt, and the elav well agitate*] with a large 
qnantitv of w.iter ; tie* e*jarse ]iartleles at onee fall to the hott.uu owing to their weight, hut 
the wiit»‘r above i'o thi>*k like p*‘a-^oU]i, tlhm is poureii i*!l, and alter a while setth‘s, leaving 
a very line mml deposit*“d, and ehMr water above ; tin* *-b*ar \vat* r being eauiiously drained 
ofT, a fair teiiaeious p.Utery elay results. The e*.arse paitn-Ies m the first tank are 
worked U]> with water till they dissolve and torni a similar li*pud. 

The }*otter’s <*la\ found in tlie alluv ial plains of tin* Punjah is of four kinds: wliife, 
prev, red and l>Kiek ; or rather is recognize*! umb*r th**>o naines^ by ea<'li kin*I havung a 
whitish, red'lish, or grey <*ast **ob)r. Tin* tir>t is in>t *‘ommon ; the Derajat ami Multan 
l>istrn‘ts alone have p<>tt**ry made from it, ami nmler this is im-lude*! the Dallnnisje 
Kindui, hi'iifi. A *'‘>rt *T pipe clay m abumhint however in the Salt Range, and at 

Aurangpnr m‘ar Delhi { s*‘e v*ib I ). Tin* re*l ami gn'v i'lays are the eoinmon ones , 
tln*v turn re<l <ui tnimuig. Really blaek *‘iay m m*t I'oiiinKuily fouml, but is so o**<‘aNn»n- 
allv ; blaek I’lay, when of good c*)lor, makes very in'at vessels, when burnt it is still blaek, 
but aided in color by iiiixuig lu lamp black. 

The specimens of uuglazed pottery may now be deschbed, with such notes to each 
spe*:imeu as may iqipear necessary. 


Eohtak. 

r 97'>7 A*"..]. — A series of vessels execute.] in well burnt potterv, tlie surface orna- 
mented with engrave**] tleviees ami patt**rnH. Tin* article^, an* «»f a well Temper^*] material, 
an*] of a pale re<]*lish brown (hn^Umi) *‘obir ; tin* jiottery is tinisln*d with a shiny p**arl-like 
substance, probably talc grouml to an impalpa!>le p*»wder. Tin's is tin* l*est jH>tterj 
(unglazed) I have seen from any district. The c.dlertion *'Ousisted *jf fancy. shaped water- 
vessels, plates, cuj*s, pipe bowls, eovere*! pots Ac. 

Ludhtv v\. 

r 0813]. — Series of vases, jugs. Ac , in baked * lay. Tlie ves^«.ls consisting of rather 
iTi*liflrerent copies of classical and quasi-cla^sioal vase«, are made rd ordinary hurnt <*lay 
with *levices m*»nlde*l in relief, and are <'<»lored with an unburnt smooth coating of dead 
white or pale pink paint (^but see Jury Rep' *rt 


Kaxoka. 

" pHiq ]. — Two smnll vases of thin unglazed pottery ; the surface has been silvered 
over with an amalgam of tin-f*dl and mercury. In one iu-tance the silver was covered 
over with Transparent piuq'le lac varnish, giving a purple metalli*’ lustre ; on the other was 
partly painted with green, sbovung green and white (-silwr) pattern, and varnished over 
mth lac varnish. 
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HuSIIYARPrK. 

-A larj^o " or water caiildron, of very Tvell burnt pottery, 

hoM s.'vto-al Another sin'Mhmen, sliowiuc: successful burning of very large 

iii tlii> Jintrict, is a huge oval jar, about live feet high and two feet in diameter, used 
fi.r strung grain. 


Amritsar. 

] ~n,-si.h‘s other ordinary [H»ttt'ry, some of them well baked, there was a large 
t*Tra-''<'ff,t u.irdtoi made under tin* directions of J. Gordon, Esquire, C. E. 

Lahore. 

A number of tov'i in pottery were in tlie ( olleetion ; and also an excellont series from 
TLi>h\arpur. Tht'v \\v>‘ nude by pre^^iiig tliin cluv into hollow’ moulds, half the figure 
Iwui-r tbnuod HI aii'i hall* in tlie othor mould, tlie two halves are afterwairds joined, 
tho tiguie> ar.‘ loirii * 1. and oyoutuallv coloreil by hand. Figures of men. birds, auiinala 
A'- . an* thu'. pn>dm-t‘d. 

nsU!) -A -^ot of va^o^ of Ininit elnv, paintei] witli n wdiite ground, and then with 
tlowor^ .-n tho wliito field, tho whole bonig ToiOiJy varnished over wdth copal varnish^ 
d'lii'. IS a voiw jHH.r ami [*eri^lKi)'le substitute tor glazed pottery. 

Gimk wwalla. 

From thi-> dntriot [ hiivo rei‘eivo.l soiim v.'ell Iniriit drinking cups and basins in 
porfeofU bli.'K oI;i\. \or\ thin and pormi^ ; also some browui clay basins as thin as paper 

almo.u, l.\ llp\.it, [-tter. ot (Tujrauwalla. 

Jhki.am, 

’ * Soin,> vory woll ]>oli^h,>d an<l burned water goglets, of a briglit even red 
Color Tah-ul (’iiakowal ) 


Fv VW \ LPINDI. 

Thor*' <ire -^lUno >’la>':i''al e>‘‘k'nig water goglots of rough grirtv porous clnv, spheri- 
e'il m l mu'di tbotoaod. nair ov m-ouh, and two handles on either side : the form is rather 
clas^n al 


Sh ahpur. 

Th.’ i.I.uu pot.^n- .a lUw ( K'hush.U. Tahai ) is woII finished and good. 

Moyxo^ *MKKY, 

trroat ran"ty of potfry aUo sent from the ’Mont-ornery distri.a. Tehails 
of Hujra, Kaiualia. and Pak-Fatan < Xo. 0020 — 0017 ). 


Dera IjsMail Khan. 


We have here the specimens rtf white 
Tu.n tonal seems suitable iu and texturr* 

garden use 


-ntty p.,r.-.ns pottery alrpa<ly alluded to, The 
i'T produ'.ine l,argt terra-etta .article for 
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Bera Ghazi Khan. 

[ 0055 ]. — Vessels similar to those last doserihed of {>alo porous <'lay. 

The pottery of Ivalabu^di ( Buuiu*o district ) of a >iiuilar hind also <leserveh notice, 

Hazara. 

[ 9074 ^c. — There are some hla<*k day hahins ornamented all over \\ith an 

amal^^^am of tin and mercury, whi'-h, unlike these of K.ishr ainl Ludhiana distrirt, have the 
silver j)atterii burj.T in. The vesseK ar»? acrerdin|^ly usotul, as the silvering does uut wash 
off. A large “ surahi'’ of smooth red clay was hiuuiarl_> ornamented. 

Kohat, 

^ 9975 — Here again we have ]>ottery of pale yellow or white pf^rous clay, like that 

described under Dera Ismail Khan. The vessels sent were a water jug of classical shape, 
a butter dish, and some other articles. 


Kashmir. 

Specimens of the ‘‘ Kangre, ’’ a sort (ff rhaumicre were sent. They are earthen pots 
contained in a peculiar sort of basket work, with a handle at the i>ack, and are carried under 
the clothe.s for warmth iu winter. 



CJfiss XVIII, — Division II, 


JUllY REPORT ON PORCELAIN AND POTTERY. 


Tho following' is printed from tlie papers of tlie Exliibition of 1864 


1. 

Dr. A. M. Ddhis. 

Jury. 

6. 

Ala j or J. E. Craoroft. 

o 

I\Ir. Dadon Powdl, 

7. 

General A'anCortlandt. 

:b 

Mr. (_). DoCortanze. 

8. 

Air. T. H. Thornton. 

4 

Tralla Kunhya L.ill. 

9. 

Air. C. P. Elliott. 

S’, 

Major T. \V. Ale reel'. 

10. 

Air. AY. P. AYoodward, Beporter, 


« « # # ♦ # pr(>ress of inanufaeture in India is simply as folloyra 

Tho ('lay h;n iin; l) 0 «'*n proourod, is mixed with water, and after one or two days stand- 
uilt thiw, i>< W('U kiH'adoil tnr four or tivo <Pivs more. A lump of the clay is then taken and 
tune’d on tlu' whool, until, undor tin* (h'xtorous handling of the potter, after going through 
a v.n-joty of fonn^, tin' n'([ui>ito sluipo is attained. The vessels are then gently removed, 
h-niLr di^^t'vorod from th*' whetd hy a striiiLr ]*nssed along wdiile on the turn. They are 
fir^t dind iti tho sn,M, and thou halo'd, ht'ing ('lr)^^dy piled together in a sort of kiln, the 
sTd.dltT ..I t i<’l« > hoin-,^- oni'lo^''d in large vesstds kept for the purpose. Some few articles 
arc (.a>t in niMuld^ 

111*' Indian potr»*i'> wheel a rude and cluiusv h>oking thing, but is not in all 
phn es of th.' sann* inakt' and sha[ie. In the lower ]>rovinees it is a large circular stone, 
re^(mMin_' tin* upper iiiill->tone. turning mi an iron or wooden pivot securely fixed in the 
ground It 1 ^ tuiiv'd witii a stn k, ami a^, long as the impetus lasts the potter works the 
ilay in the eentr.', ami then again uses the stick to (piirkeii the motion. In some places 
the uiif’ol IS Hot un!dv^' that oi a coiniiiou cart, but is tixed and turned in the same wav. 

In the u[-per paits of the Punjab, however, the construction is different. A hole 
i-s dug in tho ground th.ieo fert or more deep, and the same in diameter. In this is fixed 
t : 1 1' al]\. b^ ^^\o h'<ri/"ntal -supports, an axU* ot waiod, carrying at tlie low'er end a wooden 
di..'. and in the middle the working disc or table. The potter then sits on the edge of this 
ho!o uith lim feoT umide, and turn- tho loua'r disi* with his feet, and works the clay 
on tiio upprr Thi- wheol ha- none of the defects of those first described, as it ensures 
a regiikir niotn-n, with-mt an\ delay or trouble in turning or throwing, 

[u tin- I unjd'. ami it ui i\ bo >aid in India, there is no indigenon.s manufacture 
coinim*n a- ]‘C.tTM*y, ahm'>t ovory village having its }►otter. In some places they excel, 
.i-at Agra amt Aligaih At Ib^htak. Oujranwala and Jalandhar, it is made remarkably 
thm. — 1 - t'> bo distnigui-lied lo tho name of ]»aper pottery ; but generally the out-turn 
1 - 1 rud" rough de^mpti-.n ^ d' p-ttory. though of great variety of form. It is made nearly 
altogothor fre.m the cbtvoy dopo^its of marshes, tanks and canals, called “ ciiikni an d 
‘ kill miTti.” with a -light admixtun' iii -oine cases of river sand, but of no stony ingre- 
diouT. Tim- 1 - pr.-meinced to bo the great defect which renders the pottery liable to suffer 
it >ub,. *ol to the he it m'''e--.iry for the commonest glazing. 

..Talify ,.t mn.k are water jar., ariiikin^: and cooking vessels, 

vair lyv the p....rcr classes, though the first 
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uiv ill iV(iuisitiou l*y ricli and poor Euroju*a!is and Nativt‘s, and would not 

In* iiiipn»vi‘d hy glaring. In soiin* articloy a nido suit of gkuing attemiited, os in toys 
aiKKliillunis.^ 

In all tlie ini]*orial ritirs i>f India, and as regards tljo Pnnjal), ospeoially in Lahore ' 
a,ud Ih'lhi, may he suen ou the walls ot the huildings and inos<pios, S]»ccinien 3 

<)t tiles. This art has heen thoui^hl t(> he <l\ing out, and among the sj>eeiniens 
ot glaze<l tiles (‘\hihited, the Jury wau'e strut k with <uie sot, wdiieli they at tirst supposed 
to h(‘ ai)ti(pie, hut it has heeu since asrortaine<l, very nuifh t<> their surju'ise and satistac- 
tion, tliat these were nunle expressly tor the Exhihition hv one Sharldin ol' Jallandar ; Very 
good s]>eciniens of glazo<l tiles have also heen contrihuteil IVoin Midtan. 

This art is known under tin* nanu' of kasi.” According to local tradition, it w'uw 
introdnee«l from China through Persia, hy the Moguls, through the intluence of 'rainnir 
Lang’s Chinese wdfe, ami it is launarkahle tluit tlie commoneemenl of the pnicti<e of orna- 
menting the walls of mos(pu*s xvith colored porei*lain, appears to he synchronous W'ith the 
lMo<gul eom^uest of Persia; ou the other hand, the art of glazing hrieks, ^SLe., was known 
to the ancient Semitie raees, — c. the Chaldeans and Arahians, and w’as introdmvd l)V the 
latter into Europe, and it is noteworthy that the word “kasi,” is not a Hindi or a Tartar 
word, hut an Arabic word, akin to the Hebrew' “ kas ” (a ou[> or glass.) 

It has heen remarked as soinew'hat sur[>rising and unaccountable, that having 
advanced so far in the manufacture (^f porcelain, as to he able to cover their buildings with 
a coating of enamelling’ of the most brilliant colors and tasteful designs, the urtizans seetu 
to Iiave come to a stand still, and never to have ai>plied the art for purposes of <ioiaestic 
utility. The truth appears to he that they received no encouragement, there w'as no demand 
for such articles, and there is none still ; among the natives theni'^elves, as the higher elasK»*s 
universallv use gold, brass, silver or copper dishes, there is no taste for ornamental 
crockery. Among the Hindus, a religious prejudice ju’events them from using an earthen 
vessel twice, so that to hi*eak a China dish every time after using one, the cost being 
about four times greater than common pottery, w'ould not answer in a pecuniary point of 
view\ As regards the Mahomedans. they weiv ever moving about in camps, in the train of 
the Emperors, and to them, costly ves*'els of porcelain would ho a nui>anco. 

Attem]ds have lately heen made in some of the larger Punjab jails to manufa<*tnre. 
glazed potterv. and as the Catalogue w'ill slnov, all kimls of artedes of EngliNh design 
Inive heen attemided Hv far the greatest attention has been paid, and success attained, 
in the Lahore Central Jail, hut the energetie offieer under those inttdligent snpiu’intcn- 
denee the ex]»erimeuts w'ere conducte<l and have advanced so far, wall l»e the first to 
aeknowledge that the results, th<»ngh encouraging, luive not boon thurnUghly satisfactory. 

Some specimens of ornamental plain ])ottery, urns and vaves, from Loo»liana. attrac- 
ted attention. The designs, being nm'onuneii and even elegant, heNpeak an intelligent 
Workman. It a]'jK*ars that aI»out 2d years ago C'donel Claude Wade, for sometime <*u 
poliiii'al duty at Loodiana. ami known there as Bak'^hi AVade Sahib,” gaxe the 
manufacturer of the?;<* s]>eeinu*us, J.m-a. some pattern^ of Kn'_:lish potti-rv, whidi 
lie has toUow'cd very sm«e-sfull\. He uses U'* glaze, hut a ]»aim imide of chalk and 
gum. 

• A nptc'ii ..f thr Pciin uc'l tauatot a-. U Ici- ah . i 1; i.elcd m the test. 
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The following: is a list of the prizes : — 


1. 

1 . 1 
Lahore Central Juil, 

1 ' 

1 ' 

For Le^t specimens of 
>,^lazetl pottery. 

1-t >peeial prize — | 
value R^. 50, ... ! 

j 

Sir R. Montgomery. 

11 

Lu'lhuuia — Utiun, ... 1 

i 

1 

F(U- eloganoy of do'^ign 
.itnl snpennrity of tinish 
of '^pemmeU's of plain pot- : 
tery, ... ... ... j 

(5 shares, value Rs. i 
GO, 

Exhibition P r i z o 
Committee. 

Til 

1 

,T.i!,in<lai'— sluii film, ... ■ 

j 

Crlaiioil ornamental tiles?. 

2n<l Special Prize, 
value Rs. 25, 

Major Medley. 

iv 

MuUnii, ... ' 

! Ornamental do., 

1 

1 


V 

L.ih**ro J.iil, 

1 Four largo glazed garden 

1 'a-c-, 

i 

ord Special Prize, 

1 value R.-. 25., 

Mr. J. Gordon. 

VI 

R.LWalpiii'l; Jciil,,., 

1 For go(Hl attempts at 

1 

1 

3 shares, value Rs. 
:3o, 

Exhibition Prize 
Committee. 

vn 

K*.iitak 

j For -kill in mixing the 
material-,... ,,, ... 

i j 

Ditto 1 

i 

Ditto. 

i 

VIII 

Multan .Tail, ,h 

For attempt- at glazing. 

2nd Ditto 20, 

Ditto. 

IX. 

<ln£;;ura (Montcrouicrvj Jail. 

^ Ditto ditto 

1st Ditto 10, ... 

' Ditto. 

X 

Cujranuala, 

1 

For paper pottery, 

j 

1 Certificate. 

1 


XI. 

Ka>'‘ir, ,,, 

For appll'-atiou of kha- 
, radi woik to ornamenting 
j pottery. 

' Certificate. 

i 


1 

k. 
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cXjj^ss xix:. 

( : LA.SS -MAX [' FACKMtE. 

This still in irs inhiiM-y in tin* Punjab. Tlioro is in*ithor ^ooJ 

turtle oin in wiicivwith t'* uiakn jmre j^huss^ uur suitable fur iuila's to melt and 
ii* anneal it. 

Tsvn kinds of «^lass arc made: white i^Iass, and coarse blue or p:reen ^rlass, i^cnerally 
full ‘»f flaws and air-bubbles. Wliite ^dass is made either of fused ^dass iin|vorted from 
Kan*|)e in the lump, or of melted frai'nn*nts of European vessels. The })ieees are melted 
in a 1 ru<*ii»le and blown into tlie iv<pured shape. 

Onlv small artieles are produee<l. Tliere is a tolerably ^ood workman at Paty^da 
and one at Lahore ; both tliese ean make small eandle-shadt‘s^ small vases, phiss 
t-dohe^, and bottles. Lamp (dbiinneys are so mu<di in demand that they are idten made, 
but the^<> artieh;s^ in eoimtion witli all nativi* L,dass, from want, of proper annealing, are \evv 
brltde and stand heat badly. To sav»* the lam]) chimneys, it is the custom to boll them in 
a ]M)t-tuU of luiy and water before ]»uttiui.r them on a lamp. 

At T^almre tlie workman was intelliornt, and I snc.oeded in teachin-:^ him to draw 
uiass rods, and thn'^ to make tlower stamL of tiie j^atteru well known as “Exhibition 
\aNt's.’' He also jtrodnceil >ome twisted or spiral ^lass rods, wlfn h, fitted on to a disli 
ofrm or made a jirettv tlower-holder, the twUted handle a]»])earini.^ ahove the leaves 

and tlowers wiiieh conceal tin* less siLchtU ]tart of tin* stiind or di^h. 

The coarse kind of glass is made by ve-iueltino lumps of a crude orocnisli ghm 

hi. nr called “ kan<*h/* 

This is made bv colle<‘tin'_: the sandy soil in certain places wlu re it has a natnri) 
admixture of carbi>nate of soda cttlorcscing from tlie M*il, and melting tlie mas,s over a 
fire. The “ Kell or * Kalr ' soil descrii»ed in Vol. I, has g^Mierally a predominance of 
sul].hat)‘ of Si>da, but in some }daces it is earbonat(*, and not suli)hate, and the soil, if sandy, 
can be easilv melti'd into glass. In some parts ot Ondh the reh soil i^full f)f carbonate, and 
it IS melted into coarse ghuss, from which gl.iss bvacelotsS or bangles ( churis ) are made. 

In ]>laees where tlie natural soil is not to 1 h> liad, glass is made by melting quartzose 

pebbles ( saug-i-^afed ) groimd to powder with khav ( ]M-»tash ) in erpuil parts. 1 believe 
this latter is tlie emnmone'^t way of making glas> in the Punjab. 

The i*nly s]»e<’imens r>f glass worthy of mentinn^ came from — 
li.xhore, Ilushvarpur, Patyala, an<l Karual. 

The s].eeimens are eiuunertiled to '*how the sort of artiele pro*lnced^ and a note of 
anv ]*eruliavities is added. 


Tahokk. 

834--" 0009 T. — Flowor I'a.'k.'t', with i rv^tal haiifll.*,' ( t-fc amiexe'l jiliitp. ) 

835. - [ ] Ml glass ornamental contrC'jiiect^ for flowers (sec annexed plate.) 

* *>00 extra' i fr^rn Jur^\ ■R»q»ort after the Patvaia lUiQue. 
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•“ SiiJrt‘riii<i A soor of [>ure tin ( kaliii ) and a inaund of lead, are melted to- 

p'tlior, and I tolas of quicksilver are added to the mixtui'e. An amalgam is thus 

formed. 

‘‘The i^dass t^dohes, are generally made a])ont the size of ordinary glraras : they 
an* tli*>u l»rokon \\\i and sold in pieces, to be snl)se<|uently cut into ditlerent shapes for 
spuH'diw^r women’s dresses, or ornaineutiug the walls of ceilings of rooms * Ac, 
A h-u itImImn are oeeasionally kept intiud fi>r disposal, Lut there is no trade in them. 

“ 'riio inauufa<‘tnrrr not able to dis[)ense with the breaking of the necks of the 
trlob.*^ T urot him to make somt> glass I>ottles for tlie Dis|K^nsaries, but as the necks 'vvei‘e 
all lookoii otV, and he was luuiblc to make lips to them, the bottles were not of 
mu<*li nst*. 

“ Tiie art has l^een practised for four or five hundred veal's ; especially the mann- 
faotnr*' of silvered gl.iss U'lOil tor ornameuting the walls of palace^, for trinkets as ‘‘ arsis’^ 
and iifokkirt'-,, and for nuikiug studs of pi»x*es of looking glass which ai*e })iit on to 
WMiinai ^e:lrve^ in parts (_>t the country; sueli ;i dress has already )>een described.” 

ddie rt'iiiainnig specimens nt tairly well made glass eoiisiste<l of the following : — 


Pat Y ALA. 


841. : Caudle-shades. 

842. - HM)]d — Two ink-stands 

843 . " lf»<d7 ].— Two udiiss plates. 

g4.j^_ Two glass buttles. 

1 no .Turs Koport on ghos gives the rollerwing note of Patvdla glass. 


(fonl spt>( inems are exhil.ited of glass arti<‘]*s made at Patvdla and Lahore; the' 
f.irnno brip.g the eb‘art‘>t and best. Tliis is, however, owing to the material. The 
m.nmtaetnrer ef the l\it\;i!a artirles is in the empb>y of the ]\Liharaja, and he has two 
a-xi-tantN. The raw material is import^^l from Eugdaud in tln^ shap^ of bricks or Idocks 
Weighing about I lbs. eaeh ; it costs at Patyala Ps. 40 per niauud. Pe also uses lots of 
>>roken wliite bottles, wliieh are ineltcNl down and blown through an iron tube. Tlie 
artnle^i exhibited are bttle interior to similar articles of European inaunfacture. He 
aeknowIedg*e'« 1ia\ lug leaint the art abuit oO years ago from a gentlemaTi at Cawnj>ore^ 

wliese name he forget> 


The T.ibort' manufat'tnrer n^e^; only broken English glass, and the result is very 
fair, 'fhe design- of the artie1e>^oxhibited were funT^hecl ly a memlicr of the Jury. ” 

r>ef.. re elo.mg thi-^ Chi-, a mue must be made of the churis or glass bancrles of 
>.^ut fnmi (lur-a..n. Karnal, Rolitak, ( Jl.ajjab, Hnshvari-ur, 
.Tlia.nn an.l Mal-r Tv..tla. S..ni.. ,,f thoin ww. I expect, made of the natural alkaline 
tarth, parte nlarly those of (>iirgaen, Karnal, and Maler Kotla. 

The... -la- l.rnc..lct, arc worn, n -o..,! nianvon eadi arm, bv children and the poorer 
cUis of women, who cannot atVord silver or gold ornaments. 


* of TTiy r-.elMr.^ will lifivo soon the ‘ Shuh mahab ’ in the T ahoro V.xri- i of n n • i 

r. ,K.. «ul. ut. fixed u> 'Zx, ^ 
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Tho art of making glass kracelets or ehviris is as follows : — The workman is called 
cliun-gar. His tools are : — 

Kumli, of sizos— Iron hooked rods with woodou handes. 

Tirkala — A long iron wire pointed, inoinited in a ree*! handle. 

Maki — A long narrow iron spoon, slunted like a spear- head. 

Sihkh ; A long pointed iron rod. 

Sarhiudi — An iron rod with a of Any on one en<l, so that circles of different 
st/cs r.in he obtained hy using tlie point of the cone for small circles and [aishiiig it farther 
in to ]>rodu<*e a wider aj»crture. 

Kharchi — A small hidle. 

Nali — Blower’s tnhe. 

Siltii — Iron s]»ikt‘s of sizes. 

Tongs and furnace, 

A wooden • vlimler — ‘ muitha’ — to keep the hraodels on. 

They have three furnaces : one called bans,” in whi< !i they prepare the ^ kach ' 
or glass ; one, in which the melted material is kept for use hy the maker of glass articles • 
and Hiirdly, a small furnace in which tlicy make the miiia or enamel glass coloring for 
onuuneiiting the hractdrts. 

The furnace is fed with ‘ knnr * ( Capparis ) wood, as it gives a fiercer fire. 

Glass is niivh hy nicdting ' Mhpathav,' a rod sandstone witli sajji. Thev make the 
material into halU ( piimi ), and hum it all night with a shov fire. Next dav they heat 
It more fiercely, and then it fuses into ' kaeh.' The glass is then removed with the aid of 
the kmidis or hooks. 

To make hraoelcU^, some kach is placed in an earthen pot and melted, the prot^ross 
bring tested with an iron rod. The workman then takes a “ smkh, ” and lifting a portion 
rd the gdass, makes a thick ring on the rod ; he loosens this when cool, and liamdm*- it 
on the pointed end of the rod. puts it into the furnace, spinning it romid and round 
on the rod till the ring op,, us out and forms a hracolet, he thm withdraw's it aiel 
slip^ it over the wjuicdl mould or ' sarhiiidi, ’ so a^ to adju'^t it to the si/r roduired ; wdum 
cook It i> fini-lu-d. 

The roioring is done afterward^, wirli lac a].plicd to th.' glass while warm 
■?o that the roloi sticks, or el>e ornaments arc made by melting small points of colored 
glass rods I mind ) iuid applying them. 


LOOlvING-GhASS MAKING. 


Last oi .d], T have to make a not** nt tlic* *■ ’ainasaz," 
The art i> entirely contiuod to l).Hii, wlegr aLo the 

ornann utal wood ami ivory frame-., and the hack«- fiiii'-hc.l 
p.unte.l in rather gaudy patterns on the inside to gi\o the 
the Hdhi District alreudy .pioted; Mi Thonitou 


'■>r looking glas-maker'.^ trade, 
gla^-e. ar.' set m a v.iriety of 
op with a >beet of pluijj gl,<sN, 
effect ot cudiuel. In a note on 
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This is li thriviii^^ jiuinufiK'ture. The glass is 1 wrought in an iui 2 >olislied state from 
IXiui.isrus and Tlalh ( Ah*]»]M> ), rin Calcutta.” I should say tliat the glass is of two kinds: 
fii-Nt, tliat iutendrd tor looking glasses, Avliich is always extremely thick. A native or 
l).*ll\i inirnn* i^ at <uice recognized hy its nearly alwav'S having the edge of the glass bevelled 
otV or <‘ut d'ovn towards the franu', showing how thick the glass is. Some are however 
made flat ami plain hhc Englisli glasses. The second kind of glass is the clear white glass, 
gcmoMlly oval in shajM', used for covering the Delhi ivory miniature ]>aintings. These 
gl.i-^soN rogiiin' to Itc well smoothed oft* at the edges and to exhibit a beautifully clear and 
poli^hod ^urlat'o. INIr Thornton (*oiitinues, “ the glass is polished first with ‘burhura’ 
( .i powdrr ot disintograted hdspathii* rock ) and afterwards npon a hone made of the 
i of the ^cmal (Cotton tree — Btnuhar ) sprinkled with i)owdered flint or emery. 

There are about thirteen niaiiufaetorics, and about 200 artizaiis em 2 »lo}cd.” 

The looking glass maker “ 'aiua-saz ” is the workman who silvers the glass. 

His tools and inattudals are the following : — 

1. Diaimnid pomdl (cutter). 

2. A tlat perfectly smooth stone slab sil,” generally of the red sandstone of 
Jai[oir Ac. 

2. PiiictM-s, tiles, compasses, saws, scissors. 

•1. Corundum or emery 2 ) 0 wder. 

r». “ Pntli khakistar.” — A small hag or dabber filled with wood ashes. 

b. Men ‘urv, tin- foil, and glue. 

Tic first s pleads tin- foil evenly on the stone slab, and pours over it the tiuieksilver, 
%%hn h lu‘ gcutb spieads h\ the aid ot ins hag or dabher (No. o)j the iiiercurv adheres to 
the lod, ami the suri>lus is allowed to run off. The sheet of glass is novr let down delicately 
and exactly over the silvered surface ; the silvering adheres of itself to the glass. The 
plato Inniig removed, is left for a time in a slanting jiosition, so that an excess of mercury 
whidi .-.till ivnuuiis, may eumplotdy drain off. This done, the glass is ready to lx; framed. 
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CIL.A.SS 2^X1. 

ORNAMENTAL OR EANCY MANUEACTURES. 

I- . 

I Then: is not much to be entered in this Class, but my account of Punjab manu- 

j f.irtures would not bo complete without an enumeration of a few of the fancy articles which 
Punjab workmen make. The enumei*ation is quite heterogeneous like the Class itself. 

845- — [ 1004*3 ]. — A small round box, made of transparent horn, by Kanyha Lai of 
Kotbi, ( Ludhiana district ). 

846. — [ 10013]. — A parrot imitated in paper, price Rs. 1-8, by Bhawani of Ludhiana.* 

847. — [ 10045 ]. — Paper flowers by Teka of Ludhiana, 

Natives are very good at making paper flowers : the green leaves accompanying them 
are often made of talc stained green. 

848. — [ 10100 ] — A narrow necked bottle, in the interior of which letters in Persian 
and English are painted in black — A mkitsae. 

Scvpral of these artieles were exhibited. In Pome capes ; the letters were cut out in black paper and 
stuck on after the fashion of the now somewhat bygone art of “ Potichomanie,” others were painted with ak 
brush. 

849. — [ 10103 ]. — Wax flowers — Amritsar (exhibited by Sirdar Bhagwan Sing). 

850. — [ ]. — A toy, consisting of a round looking glass to represent a pond, 

with a number of small paper ducks thereon, having their heads suspended so as to movo 
at the least shake. — L ahore. 

851.— [ ] . — A peep show. A small square box with a lens to look through^ 

displaying a small gilded temple, trees, and flower beds, multiplied by reflection in small 
mirrors placed at the sides. ( Lahore. ) 

852. — [ ].— A small cannon of silver, mounted on a marble slab. This is fur- 

nished with a sun dial. Over the touch hole of the cannon two upright pieces support a bur- 
ning glass, vriih a slide to incline it to a proper angle, and to the dial. The angle being such 
that the focus of rays converges on the touch hole at midday — the gun is supposed to fire 
of itself at noou — ( I doubt this article being of native manufacture.) Exhibited by 
Naw'ab Jahangir Khan of Lahore. 

853.— [ 10170 ]. — Boxes made of straw — Chakkowal, Jehlam. 

854. — [ 102G9 ]. — A boat carved in marble, also ducks of white marble, made hol- 
low, so as to float ( Patyala. ) 

855.— [ ].— A ‘‘ Jack in the box’’. A narrow wooden box, on drawing the 

lid of which, a cobra snake, made of horn, starts out. 

856. — [ 1. — Boat made of pith. This is an article made as a toy, of narrow 

strips of juth joined together. 

857.-[ ] -A glass bottle with a narrow neck, which contains a wooden char- 

pov, a ball, and other articles. The wonder is how these articles were introduced, 

353 ^--- [ 1. — Ornament made by shaving up a piece of soft white fig wood 

( Fleets ghmerata ), these shavings curl up, and so a sort of Catherine wheel ornament is 
produced. 
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liK 0. — This ino^t inL,annoiis. It is all done witli hand cutting and fine 

v. ls>,>rs. The patterns are ]>eaiitiful. It is executed by Karim Baksli, Gulam Husain? 
aiid K.iiln, of Sluihal'dl in the Ainbala district. 

859 — [ 1. — Siphon toy in pottery. Being a large cup, with a female figure 

ill tiir ( nitre, hoidim,^ a child on her head. The cup is filled with Avater, but so soon as tlie 

w. itrr reat'hes tin* brim, the whole runs out through an aperture underneath the figure* 
dhiis j-> rlVn-t.- 1 ].\ ftome syphon arnincremeiit, but I liayc failed to discover it. The toy is 
•^U[*p<>:5rd to n‘[)r.c>eiit the mother ot Krishna, wlio crossed the Jamna Avith the child on her 
h'-ad . i’.Mr f »r the i hild's sat’ety being excited by the depth of the flood, she AAms gratified by 
tindaig I lie water suddenly reco<le so soon as it touclied the child’s body. 

860- — [ ]. — Lai' })racelets, ornamented with beads, Delhi. 

T must .idd ti.) this ebiss an account of making lac bracelets or churls, Avhicli are 
voni liIo‘ the i\ory and ghi-^^^ cluiris already described. They are made in many places, 
e,p»*>’i. lly T>elhi, [Old the proce.^s u\ the Punjab exactly resembles that described in a 
It <.n i.f tin- C’entral Indian Distrhds, which I have unfortunately mislaid, but 

^Nbich I ho\e n^eil f >r tlie purpos.e of (lUoting the recipe for making the gold solution that 
give.-' the gold lu>tre te thi'>e pretty Imt fragile tovs. 

Itctint'd or purified lai’, is mixod Avith the fine pOAvder of burnt bricks, and the tAVO 
ai*' b.catcil together in an irem pan and stirred till perfectly combined. The lac is draAVU 
cat into sticks of the thickness of the iutt'iidod bracelet, and this is done by rolling the 
.-tc en a flat board while still hot. Pie.'os of the requisite length are cut off, and each 
pi-'ee is bent round ami jedm'd, and pla* ed on a Avooden cylinder to cool, and to be further 
('ruainented. The glazing Avith gold solution and silvering is generally done before the 
sticks are <‘ut up. 

To silver the sticks, tin loaf or foil is mixed Avith half its Aveight of dry glue, and 
these are pounde d and ground together for a long time, till in about six hour’s time they 
amalgamate. The mas.s is then throAvu into very hot water, Avhen it crumbles into little 
pieces. They tlien stir this up and pour off the water, rejAeating the operation till all dirt 
and impurity in the water disappears. When the solution is quite pure, they boil it up 
and let it stand, {'arc fully coA'ered, for the night. 

Next day the silver solution is found deposited. This is spread Avith a brush on the 
Lie, and bnmislu'd by rubbing over witli strings of glass beads. If it is desired to produce 
th*' effect of gold, the silvered lac is painted over with a transparent yellow varnish pre- 
par»*d a> follows: — 

Gum mvrrh ( brd ) is boileil in sweet oil in proportion of 40 to 48. The liquid is 
strained through a cloth ; the sodimeiit thrown away and the oil set aside. An earthen pot 
1 - i.f w micared Avith clav on the uiulerside, and its mouth is closed up with an earthen 
* {'V -r. the edg{> of whi* h are luted over Avith clay, so as to render it air tight. This is 
ioM^ed rod-hot over a tire When quite red, the mouth is o]'>eiied, and little bits of sundras 
( < opal ) are thr-*wn ;u Tiu' .-'.ime w« ight of snndras as of b..l is u-ed ; the mass is stirred 
an 1 the ii'.outh ae.tea {b-eh Tli stirring aiil lieatiiig are repeated till the copal 
tln-rMUghl\ ri’duoed. The myiib and t -d .>clnticn iiow a Idl'd to it, and the Avliole heated 
,r'd -tiro 1. after tin- the nr\tu;'.- r -tiMiiv d t]iVM”j-h a cloth and is ready fur use. The 
I .■ bia. .u'c often fuitb* r ciaatre iUmI by luvih„ little gb.-s beacL and bits of tiu foh 
<■* a- k < ^ ti.-. e l-.‘ 


t 
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J‘RTME MOVERS &c. 

This Class is uiiropresoutod. 
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CLj^.SS XXII. 

DIVISTOX I. 

:^[ACII1XES FOR liARSJXG ^VATER. 

Tho only inarliint^s which are usoil for raising water are, the Pei'sian w’heel, used 
in ino^it wolls in the Bari Doal>, and but little used in those ]'arts of the Punjab 
border! tie: oil Hindustan; the “cliaUir'^, or small wheel on a similar princi^de, used for 
raisiin^^ water from tanks, ponds, an<l low level canals; the Lao-charas or rope and bucket, 
med in the Ambala Di.'-trict and elsewhere ; and the rude long armed lover and pot called 
l>liankii/'^ used in Hushyarpur and elsewliere. 

I have given a drawing of the Persian wheel, and described all the above named 
mat liines in Vol. I, at ] ►age 20d c/ where the subject of irrigation is treated of. 
dhu uiidor thi> Class I can appropriately inform the reader of the different parts of which 
these machines are made; nor will it fail to strike the student of languages how minute 
the pe<»[>le are in their iiomein-latunx Every peg and bit of iron or other material used 
in making up these implements has its approjiriatc and diatinctive name.t It will he 
td ►served also that the name varies af^cordiug to the District. Tins change of agricnltural 
noinciirlature has already been noticed when we spoke of the various soils in Volume I. 

The parts of the ‘ Lao-charas ’ are those given by Mk. AVynyaed. 

‘ Lao ’ — the hempen rope. 

* Bhawaii ’ — the wheel over which the rope passe>, (made of ^ kikar ’ or * shisham * 
w<»od and iron. ) 

“ Koliar ’’—the groove on the edge of the wheel for the rope to run in. 

‘ ^fan dal ' — an iron hoop which keeps the mouth of the wat«*r bag open. 


• Thi' ha« been in the first Volume, incorrectly written Phenkh.*’ 

f The <^amo remarkable variety of name« will be ob^^orved in the jewellery list, and above all in the 
iiame" for tb.e kind^ and vanetie'^ of cattle in u^e amon^ the Gujars or Bar tribes, whose luincipal occupa- 
lioii H ►•attle cTa7ing Not (mly every shade and combination of color ►li-tinguis'hed by an appropriate 
i.uuie but tb.e turn 'f a horn, the -hape of a tail or car. u -utficient to ‘oUve rise to u distinct ej^ithet. 
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* ‘ or ‘ ' — tho ].‘ar]ior ^vater luipf. 

* Kill ’ — tlio [»iu uliiili uintt‘s ihe Lis and tlie yoke. 

Partala— a Iratlaa-ii apr^n, A\a.ni LoLiiid by tlic driver of the bullocks — this prevents 
liis cut by the tiL;ht ^trained ro[te. 

Tiic parfs of the JJhaukli are merely : — The loii" lever of ' sal’ or ‘ shishani ’ wood 
(•all.'d ‘^lhallkl^ ” The earthen pot, wide inoiithod and large, in which the water is raised 
In callftl ‘ karu-da ’ ; and the rope wliioh is attached to it is ^ berah.’ 

I will now i 4 ]Vt‘ a taMo >howi!ig tlie parts of the Persian wlieel, botli in the Panjabi 
ind in the Cis-Sntlej diale**r<. 


///c I’Ki'h,- K fn f]ir sJctfrli tij {Jie Prt'iiuiti v'hpi'l nt Pol. I. 2> 2o^. 
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DIVISION II. 

N u<^t ro[*roso«itr(l 1)\ any indigenous exuuqdes. 


DIVLSKJN III. 

'Y\u' rMjfiiiion tonus of carriage are tliree : — 

(1) Tie* (‘ountry cart is railed gari,” or gadali/’"*^ and with the epithet 
d->*haldi/’ t h.ird. el'll,” arr,,rdiiig as it is drawn hy two or more huilocks Less than 
two are iirvrr rmplo\cd. The term hackery,! «o often used hy Europeans, is not known 
in the Punjah 

(d). Tin* ‘‘ Ekka” er “ Yakka” (/. e., the one horse) and 

()1). The “ IkuH,” a sort of large Ekka” drawn hy two hullocks. 

The “ Path” i> a lanre f Mir-wh(*eled vehicle, with a domed and ornamented pavilion 
<if cloth and tinsel <')ver it ; though seen towards Dcdhi, is not Used in the Punjab. 

A country eart, though very clumsy, is very well adajded to the style of travelling ; 
L^re.it sp. r! is net reijuired. and the roads traversed being “ kacha,” that is, made without 
u\'‘hil .in* ^ooii worn into «leep and irregular ruts, Avhich would tell sorely on a cart of neater 
manufacture, and with much >titV iron work and joinings. The native cart, from its st\le 
ot luuhl ami the few joints it him faml those always of wood) gives and yields, creaks and 
ur--ans ahuiLT, hut uevt*r hn -.iim d-ovn ; oven a wheel giving way is a rare occurrence. 

A eait with twt) hulloeks v.ull carry '10 maunds of SO lbs, and do 15 miles in a day. 
A throe hulloek earrit's oi) maunds, and a four bullock gain 40 to 15. More than this is 
n-'t oi.linaril\ waitted in a eart. 

The Wood work of a eart i> made of Ivikar (Acoch/),Ber (ZizypliKs) or tut (Mulberry) 
i>] Shi-h.im S'/vs?/). The Coniferous woods are neither strong nor elastic enough 

to >ta;.d tlf' wt*ar and tcMr. 

Tin* oart m fraiueil upon the principle conveyed hy the conjunction of the lines in 
tig 1 of tho plate, 

d’lu; bc.tt'Un of the eart m formed hy two stout ,vhafts <‘alled (ud) inclined to <mc 
.tu-ehor, ;i> in the lino< o ,i. The>,c are kept in ]laee hy cross liars b. h. h. h. h, h calh'd 
tikaui”. The eud> of the ,'.haft> (ud) meeting into (uie, form the polo (Ui eitlu-r '-ide of 
whmh tin bullocks are \okcd : at the point where they nu’ g a wooden but or ea]> Is 
fw-l, ‘ ille l •• >^nnni,” to which the voio* heam, jlnili” m tiMimvrr>oly tied. To form the 
p!.itf<e;m at the bottom of tin* eart, short plank> arc tilh'd m 1 rtwom tl.o bar- ftikfmi — hXr.) 
Tho wim* N arc >u]iport»'d hy iron axh'-pin-, hetwerai th.*' a\h' ' Tuva” under the >haft'' u 
.lud th.> ouTor hram> // >1 ealh-d ” paiujui The-e lu'aum .iv*‘ ^upport»_.l h\ two cro^^ 
1 • Mim fmt*-m'd under the platthnn *4' tlm > aU t-e c C ) and ealh 1 '* tir.* 


Hu’-c !.• 1 Hoiiir.ili, .n'<l t*jel e 
■ • 1 i! . : . t !u U iU. n - 

o . 1.. e, . . o U.uo: 


I 1 .'t', '.r. K- hU\k I’M T.‘- 
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G<hk1k on the platform are proVtaiU^l from falling off hy a high railing on 

either failed uiunni ur “ khaluah'’ (Cis-Sutlej), the poh's of which are stack out into 
?"the (ihafts a. a. a. a , and whirh can ho lilhMl in either with not work, matting, or simple 
; iMiling kars, act‘ording to the nature ot the goods to he carried. 

Tlie whoi’ls of a i*art are made with a very heavy felly, in separate pieces, and no 
tiro (fiir 5). The spokes are six in numhor, t‘a(*h consisting of two parallel l)ars, as in the 
: e\it. The ]heces of the felly are deeply mortised one into the other as indicated hy tho 
f dotted lines : no nails or holts are used, except that occasionally an iron plate is nailed over 
^ tln‘ joint. Tile wheels arc conseciucntly very tough, hut yielding, and are well adapted to tho 
deep-rutted country roads. 

Ill tlie Cl^-Suth*j, !Mr. Wynyard give--, the following names for ])avts of the cart. 
Tin' hotly without the wheels is “ rera ; ” the axle ‘‘ awan ; ’’ a ring f>f iron round the axlo 
“ anda a secoinl and smaller ring “ ainli.” The other nanle^ are as hi'fore given. 

The *• hahli’’ is a carriage for conveyance of people, and is drawn hy two bullocks; 
it is i'oiiiparativt'ly light in actual drawing weight, though clumsy in U]>pearau<'e, being 
et*n^tnictet\ principally of hainhoos covered with leather. The frame work, or basis on 
which the whole depends, is illustrated by fig, 2. 

Two hainlM>os, rt. a., curved at the hover oml, are inclined so as to enclose a broad 
'space at the one end and conic to a point at the other, those are called “ phar.” They aro 
crossed at the comnnaictanent of the curve down and at the extreme end by cross bars C. C., 
and c. r ; callcb the front imo, “tikani,*' the hinder mie “ank.” The space between is filled 
up with five bambo<.>s called “luaja” and little cross bits“dandia” (not sliowii in the fi'<-n** ') ; 
and tlie wliole In strengthened by the iron le bits between C. and c , a^ d l>y a cross bar 
ir*»n calU'd “talwatti/’ A small mrved bamboo, indicated iw the dotted line K. iv., joins tliQ 
bottom of the curve with the shah, and various wooden cross bits, imlicated by the dotted 
bar^ f support it, and a t*ros- bar uudenieath, parallel to D. (called mairab) holds tho 
whole firm. This entire fra me work is covered with leather. 

The wheels are supported hy two (called tuhiwai) xvhich meet at the point (7. 

At i\\U point the axle pin of the wheel is inserted, and the t»ther end re^ts in the curved 
biMiu IL II. fpainjni), whi< h besides receiving support from the under beam “ mairab,’’ is 
firmly tied at either end by ropes to the knobs of the cross bars C. C., c c. 

The whole frame work and wheels in this state is called tanga/’ and is used to 
carry lavir*" b*ads of giwss, euttou, vkc. If it i:5 UNod for carriage, then a flat frame or 
platiena, with the bottom of xvebbing like a bedstead, and carrying four uprights, fonii- 
ing a canopy, is [>ut on (fig. 4). 

The whole canopy is fixed on over the sloping frame in the last figure, so that the 
pole n. er., ( saougi ki talwatti) rests on the ]><*le C. C.. in tlie former figure, and the front 
of the platfoTu on the pole C C., to wiiich it is firmly tied down with ropes. The wliole 
of the s.-at and canopy is Ile^ tively called ^'pirf *’ or saongi.” The webbed seat is 
pfretched over a woo4]en frame, of which the two siile bars are called “ jeni” and the fimo 
and aft oiion “bai.” Pioce> of wood let in at tho corners for strength and to hold the 
U]»nght-. are «\allcd ‘‘ dhi'wat*’ ; the four u]‘rights are called danda;” and the cane work 
roof and the cloth covering called ‘‘diatri the ornamented bars behind, (j-ee fig.) nine in 
number, are called tiriya,’’ The bullv\.k- arc yetked just iu a gari.’* 


I 
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The Ekk:L’^ or ‘‘ Yakku” being drawn by one horse, it is not possible to adopt the 
arrangenient whorc'by the bamboos forming the frame work are brought together so as to 
form lh(‘ [>ulc of the vehicle, otherwise the principle of the construction is the same 
(see fig. tl) 

A. A., are the sliafts, maile of an ii]>per and lower bamboo, with cross sticks ; h. h. is the 
daiidva ell whii’h the driver puts his feet, 7. <j, is another bar, and from this the space is filled 
111 I'y -seieii bamboos, and the frame work co\ered with leather. The lower cross bar of the 
frame carries two weodeii 1 decks (addi) which supj>ort the axle tree “ dhura.’’ It is in 
the inethed of supporting the wheels that the yakkid’ differs from the ‘‘ bahli.” In the 
funner there is a regular axle-tree, which the support of the wheels in the “bahli” has been 
o\['hiiucd to bo withemt such a piece. The seat and cano]iv, “ piri’’ and cliatri” arc 
fixed uii to the frame fi\un fj. g, to c. e just as in the case of the balili.” The shafts arc 
furnished earh with a stick attached by a ring near A and called “ supai,” by which the 
carriacre can be proppi'd up, otherwise the balance when the horse is out would be to 
throw it down on the ^h.ift ends. The wheels of an ekka” are made like those of the 
(Ml t, only lierhter, and the picres of the felly are not mortised together, hut joined by 
biiiall iron plates on either side seeiired with bolts. 

In (^'‘nneetion with tliis Division. I think a suitable opportunity occurs to print the 
repeu't of tiie Jury at tiie Exliibition of ISGf, which describes the carnages in that collec- 
tion TIioul:!! of Euro[M>an fa>lnoii, and nearly all nnnlc under Eiiro}>ean supervision, the 
a< tu.il work IS native. Thero is one native carpentering firm, Bhujjan Lai and Co, of 
Jullundur, which builds European (‘arriages ; and at every large station native workmen 
are to found who can paint, rej^air and restore carriages. A great deal of the success 
attained in such work 13 due to the kmjwledge of iron work and painting acquired in the 
wuikth'»ps attached to the Puiijvib and Delhi Railway at Lahore. 
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JURY REPORT ON CARRIAGES. 


i 


Mr. G. Stone. 

Lieutenant Colonel Wmtle. 
Mr. IL Gunn. 

SirJar Blia^wan 
Lieutenant Colonel A. Taylor. 


Jiiri/ 

Caj^tain Mercer. 

Mr. L. Saunders. 

Ca]dain Blacl:, 

Moluinied Shah. 

R. Boetiuet, Esnulre ( Loooniotivo , Superinten- 
dent, Punjab and Delhi Railway) 


Class 23* of the Catalop^uo forms a prominent feature in the Exhibition building, and 
is deserviuj 4 of more notice than the public has bestowed upon it. When w’c consider tho 
preat skill, technical au<l luechauical, requisite in all tho followers of the trade, and its 
necessity as affording the means of inter^coininuiucation and comfort to the public, wo 
cannot but uphold all endeavours of enterprising ]>oo})le in the Punjab to acquire that 
vitality, which would tend to invest them with the Kaine importance as the richest among 
the rising merchants of the co\intry. Although tho trade is in its infancy in the Punjab, 
ami its followers perhaps necessarily despised, we feel assured that the period is not far 
distant when carriages, as complete and comfortable as those procurable hi Calcutta, will be 
inamif;u‘tured here at ffir more reasonable prices, ]»osscssing the advantages of being con- 
st ru<ded of well seasoned timber and properly welded iron work. It would indeed prove 
a boon to the public generally if any competent parties ^vould devote their capital and 
time to so laudable a pursuit, for laudable it undoubtedly would be, if the intense and 
r.uitinuous application necessary to combine and adapt the manifold intricacies of carri- 
ages, which leaves but little leisure for any other imrsuit, bo taken into consideration, 
Th'fse }»eoplc who have been j)Ut to the trouble, anxiety, and expense, of obtaining convey- 
ances from Calcutta, will readily concur in the above. 

Tho catalogue mentions upwards of 40 articles belonging to this Class. A large 
numlH*r of these are roughly constructed, representations of the different country vehicles 
used hy the natives ; there is nothing novel in the design or excellent in the workmanship. 

The first full size carriage, we notice, if taken in the order in which they stand in 
tho Exhibition annexe, is a species of Victoria Park Pbaebm, with a hood and coach-box. 
The outlines of this carriage are, on the whole, good, and the interior is neatly fitted, and 
presents a very cosy appearance. It is strong and serviceable, but has evidently hoen 
constructed by some one who shares in the popular, but delusive idea, that weight is 
strength. Next come three very light, elegant, and strongly built, ojven carriages. One a 
Stanho|*e Phaeton or VTageronette ; the second a Drosliky on four wheels, and lastly, a Mad 
Drag by Mr. Chajanan of Uiuntsur. ThosjO small carriages are strikingly bold in their 
outline, and with their double-spoked wheels, finely tempered springs, and masterly style 
of under-framing, contrast strongly with the heavy looking wheels, short springs, and to say 
the least, cumbersome under- framing of the other four-wheeled conveyances on show. 
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Of the Wag»<oiiottG, we have to observe that it has a very tasty outline, and looks 
verv li^dit and smart, with room enough to carry six i'>ersons with comfort. The height of 
the Ino'k and front wheels are well proportioned, the springs lengthy, and the deep black 
colored side panels show w’ell against the chocolate colored wheels, picked out with 
Vermillion and black. 

Of the Dro silky, we have to notice that the design is original. The curves are easy, 
and flowing well into one another. The wheels are light and high, the springs lengthy, 
the tittings are drab niorocco with green trimmings. This carriage is painted a neat bottle- 
grerii, picked out with bright green. This trap is got up) with great taste, and presents a 
very favoralde specimen of the conveyance adapted for one horse or a pair of ponies. 
The sj»linter har can be removed in such a manner as to form a perfect one horse vehicle. 
The iMail Drag by Mr. Clia]miau of Umritsur stands close by. It is unpretending, very 
neat, and forms a vehicular link between the four-wheeled Dog- Cart, and the Mail Phaeton 
go luui'li in ta'^hion at the present time. It is v.ry well mounted on a neat iron framing, 
lias elastic s[)rings, and tapering wheels. The tastily shaiied body tooks well ; the side panels 
are of sheet copper over toon wood. Hie iron ^vork is blackened, the bodvj springs, and 
wIiCfLs are painted bottle-green picked out with bright green. The cushions, etc., are of 
drab nioroeeo leatlu'i, vdindi tLiids to gi’^e this trap a similarity of decoration to most others 
t>eeu ill this part ot India, A\ e an^ ot opinion that on this account the appearance suffers 
from til’"* ''aiiieness of hues, but these are the favorite colors for this style of conveyance, 
Tlie trimmings are of rich drab silk ; and handsome circular lamps set off the whole so well, 
that the Jury has justU av aided to this unifjue spiecimen of coach-building by an amateur, 
the prize modal. 


Ijall of Julluudei has on show two specimens of his work: a four-wheeled 
Dog-Cart with canvass top, and a two-wlieeled Dug-Cart without. Of the four-wheeled 
Dog-Cait we ha\e to remaik, that as a native i>roduetion it deserves great piraise, but it is 
wholly iinadapted for one horse, or even for anything but good roads; not only on account of 
it. appearance of weight, but also on account of its short springs and the absence of springs 
in the cushion. The eanva.s top is an admira])le eontrivauce, and it is a pity that some sort 
of arrangement of this kind lias not been adopted in the case of the open conveyances 
al>ove iiotiood. Iho Dog-Cart on two wheels and spider springs presents a method of dis- 
coiineeting the shafts from the body, the object of which however is not obvious. It is 
c.m.e.piently, rather of doubtful advantage, as it entails much extra weight and complicated 
iron work. Tho hnidi and general workmanship however has gained a certificate of honor- 
able mention frmu the Jury. There is one other two-wheeled dog cart on show which is 
m tho opinion oi the Jury much better aJopted to the uses to which this class of convey- 
an.v H u.iuuly put, than anything that has yet appeared in this part of the country. The 
dr.vnv. scat .s..nuthmg hke that of the Mail Coach of England, and of very easy access. 


r.’ , ... nas oeen Observed a OGculiar 

P..nmcu of Us hurl, enta.hng expensive iron ^ork, hence the difference in price This 

la^t spotumni was constructed in Dihore. price, xuis 

A pair of Buggv whe^d- bv Mv u .i 

‘ bhidiaut,- with vorv sVnit tires ' Tliev are h ’ ' °°*‘ced. They are varnished 

tiny ,ue heavy m themselves, but are strong enough for 
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the heaviest two wheeled conveyance. The idea seems to ho to show, how stron;^Iy and of 
what good materials they have been constriieted. They have won the prize which has been 
ottered for the best pair of wheels, and as there are no others on show, it lias been thouglit 
fit to award it to the inistree who made them, and whose name a]>pears n]>ou the }k)ss of 
each wheel. Two “ dandies/’ one by Mr. Watson, the other by Captain Dyas, >vell deserve 
the prizes awarded them. They are a very considerable improvement on the wretched 
contrivances that are everywhere to be met wit lx on a cruise through the hills. 


Prizes awarded by Exhibition Committee. 
The Mail Drag by Mr. Chapman of Umritsur, 

Dandy* by Captain Dyas, 

„ by Mr. Watson, 

Ekka by Bluigwan Singh, (Model) ... 

Carts l>y Bhujjun Lull, ... ... ... Certificate 

Phaeton by Francis, 


Medal. 

.. 20 Es. 


of honorable mention. 
... Ditto. 


Special Prizes, 

Model of a Waggon suit aide for conveyance of troops to be awarded by the Inland 
Transit Company ... ... 100 Es. 

One pair of wheels to be awarded by Mr. Buniell, ... ... ... 50 ,, 


• Light sort of chair or haunuock, strung on a pole, for carrying a lady or gentleman in the Inlla. 
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DIVISION IV. 

EAILIVAY PLANT. 

Thore Is nothin;.,^ in this Class of iiuligeiioris Punjab 'work ; but I may take this 
opportunity of nuniliouing a model of a first class carriage, made to scale by native 
carpenters, vho had learnt in the Workshops, which was Exhibited in 1S6-1, and is now in the 
Lahore Central Museum. It is fniished in every respect as a real carriage, even to the door- 
locks, hand-rails, windows, roof lamps, springs, grease boxes/oufters, e^c. <S:c., every thing 
brin^' workable. It was made -wUhout aid or su2)ervdsion. At the same time I mav notice 
a full sized carriage intended for u&e on the Punjab Line, also made by native workmen. 

The following dcbcription is taken from the Jury Ilex)ort (Lieutenant Colonel 
O. Sim, lleporter. ) 


‘‘ Tlic Juiw examined also a beautifully executed model of a 1st Class Carriage, 
such as is now in use on the Punjab Kailway, but wliii-h is not included in the Catalogue, 
as it was stated to them it had nut been registered or sent when the latter was compiled. 

“ Tht‘ model was made by five Native ivorkmon belonging to the Pail way Workshops, 
but made in the city, without any aid whatever from Europeans. It is on the scale of 1^ inch 
to the f h 4, complete in every detail of iron, wood, brass, and external and internal arrange- 
iiD'uts. It is a mar\elot (MU'rectness, even to the glass windows and Venetians, which can be 
}>ullod up or let tlown, ti^^ the bufters, and buffer sj)rings, wheels, axles, grease-boxes, steps, 
door handles, guard’s luck>, doors, hinges, bolts ; and iUso to the rails, chairs and sleepers 
on whieh it rests and runs. The Jury consider it a remarkable specimen of the skill 
and minute eaiefttlness iu execution, to wliicli, under the teaching and example of Europe- 
ans, the Native artisans in the Punjab have attained since the railway was first com- 
nuMieed. It proves also how useful in all the handicraft requirements of a railway the 
Nativt‘ Workmen are f mud to be ; a result that the officers of the railway have often 
cordially acknowledged in their offieial reports. 


Ao. CJas.<i Carricifjes made for the Punjab Eaihraij . — This carria<>e 

wa> of eour>t: built in the railway shops, and wdil be used on the line. The work was done 
b\ the native workmen under the usual European supervision of the Carriage Building 
Popartment. It is of the Saloon pattern, with seats at the ends and sides, but open in 
centre. Tlie cane WL^rk of the scats is of an improved and more regular pattern than 
ordinarily ^iveii, the seats not being cushioned. The windows are of much larger openings 
llniii uMial, as the carriage is intended to be used if required by Sirdars \nd Native 
gentlemen with their suites, and the ventilation has been more carefully studied The 
ymiers work is veiy accurately done; the wood carving to the window and sash frames 
l oin, of tastciul design, and tho relief being more deeply undercut, showing, on ^ 

u flluor ^ ‘-“rrovement over the orJiuary style of the country, which 
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DIYISIOX A'. 

BOATS. 

la the province of five rivers this Di\i»ion laav hi.- expt-ru-*! t<> hr veil rrprr>rnT« .]. 
Tile Iu»wevor, are very eluinsy in coustruvtion, and iniAv rrimuiKd unaltrr«-d l>*r a-. x. 

The thllowitiLT kinds are mostly in use 

1. ‘‘Beri” — This is the lar^^e traffic boat on tlie Cdn-nuh, and Jln-laiu, and 

also on the Indus. It carries from oOO maunds or less, up to l,00u maunds. 

The Ben' is always of the same shape, i‘\rrpt at Attnk^ Aviim- it is of a narrow. -i 
and more taperiiij^ shape. Thus the “ Beri ” of the KaAi, . is shaped liko tin- niod*-! m 
the lotrcr grou[) of boats in the aum‘Ae<l plate, vi/., the small boat immediatelv in front of 
the one with the mast; the Bawalpiudi ( Attok ) ‘‘ Beri” is tiLMired in the i,o-onp, 

beiim* the little model to the extreme left. 

In the KaAvalpindi District hoAvover the form seems to liave uridercr‘'ne a iliaiiu^e, 
for the catalno-ue of the 1804- Exhibition contained two models, “Ben namuna salak ’* 
( t<.>rmer shape ) and “ Beri namuna hal ” ( present sha[»e ). Tlie I mat just descril.ed i'N tie* 
former i>attern; the “namuna hal” is a sipiare stemmed and s<piare sterued f^oat, liko 
those on the other rivers. 

A rather lar^^^er outline will better illustrate its L^ciieral sha[>e. 



The flat l.Hjttom or hull is constructed on a skeleton of loncritudinal beams Avith 
transverse ribs ; the sides ai’C not, IiOAA'ever, ribboAl to the t*>p, but are constructed of 
stout deodar [danks, Avhieh, as shown in the cut, are scarf-jointed together, and afterwards 
further secured by small iron clam[>s. The sides and the bottom are held togother bv still 
larger iron clamps. The scarf-joints, are not secured by nails, but by pegs of bamboo, driven 
slautAA'ise through the edges of either timber and then smoothed off on the surface. 

I may give a more particular account of the “ Beri” described from one on the Ravi, 
These large boats perform the journey down to Sakkar, and when they do so, avail themselves 
of a sail. The mast, “ kua,” merely rests on its end in a hollow socket in the mast beam 
( adda ), which crosses the boat from side to side and flush with the edge, about two-third 
of the length from the stern. The mast carries a large square or rather oblong sail, 
called “ sidh or “ sirh,^^ wider than the boat. The sail is made of coarse cloth calleAl 
‘^khaddar.” The mast is supported by tw’o stays “geru,” which are fixed to the sides of the 
l->oat, close to the ( adda ) and are immoveable. Two other stays (chotiye) support the mast 
lengthwise to the boat, and are fixed at stem and stem. There are also tAvo moveable stays, 
on looseuing wliich the mast can be let down, called ( taliye ), The mast carries its pulleys 
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( \ dll) with piilly wheels (rdwat,) on which move a rope ‘‘usran” fixed between the 
t.ilive ” or fore-stays. This rope is the support for the cross yard “ ar which carries the 
>.iiL A similar lower beam or boom extends the sail below. The sail can be reefed by aid 
<»t striiii' tags called bandar.’’ The sail carries two other ropes, one at each end of 
tlio yard ‘‘ vera,” and two others attached to either end of the boom “ hanj ” these aid 
ni 'shifting the sail. There are other ropes, but I do not pretend to give them all. The 
al-jve are the principal. The boat is built of deodar, or when built towards Sindh, my 
Lahore informant said, of woods which he called ‘ sal, ‘ dupla’, ‘ arni ’ and ‘ pona.’ At the 
fiid of the boat in the figure will be seen a set of arches, these lead into the “ khanji” 
vi places for the boatmen to sleep. 

The ‘Beri’ then represents the heayy traffic boat of the principal rivers, but is used 
the Chenab and Jhelam for a ferry boat also. On these latter rivers, however, a flat boat 
pniutod at bow, and square and very low at stern, is now often used for a ferry, because being 
placed stern on to shore, the carriages, Ac., which are to pass the river can be so easily 
rolled duwu un incline made on the bank — and the gradual slope of the stem end forms as 
it were a continuation of the incline, so that there is little difficulty in 
A getting even a heavy “ Dak” carriage on board. 

Zdrak” — on the Sutlej , the heavy traffic boat is called by this 
name, and it has also a square stem and stern, and is broad and heavy, 
in build than a “ Beri.” The plate shows in the lower 
^ ziirak” with its mast up, and with a thatched hut erected 
deck for accommodation during the long voyages which these 
boats make with grain, Ac., for the Kurrachee market. ° 

chapu. This word is sometimes incorrectly 
r j I applied to all sorts of vessels, but it properly applies to those flat 

^ ti ay-like punt boats, with their bow sharply pointed and 

ici biclined upwards as shewn in the plate. 

They are built without curves of any kind, 
bottom is perfectly broad and flat, and made 
of planks nailed to transverse ribs, the bottom 
broader to the stern end : the sides are low, 
jf consist merely of straight boards fixed at an 

jj j I angle to the bottom. The planks are usually of 

S ^bil or deodar wood ; the sides and transverses 

3 {Acacia arabica) of Dalbergia {Siseu) or 
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Mulberry (tut.) The clamps are also of tut. The pointed prow is joint'd by a sort of 
dovetail to the bottom and is secured by curved clamps of hartl wood at the ed^^es. 

The tei-m kishti or navak is also applied to the tint boats mostly of Eur<‘pean or 
quasi-European pattern, used in constructinj^^ the brid^^es of boats which span o\ir largo 
rivers as soon as the monsoon floods subside. 

The native boat (kishti) may be constantly soon as a ferry boat on the ^ullt*j, and 
as an ordinary traflic as well as ferry boat on the Bias. Tlu* Bias not being a trading river 
(it runs into the Sutlej at Hariki, too high up to be a trade route) the ‘beri’ docs not 
aiq>ear to be iu use. 

Tlic smaller boats arc known by the names of* dondd ’ or *d(mdi’ (according to size) 
and chapu (?) 

The** Dondi” or ** dumir^ is much used at Jhelam as a ferry boat; it is inmli 
smaller and lighter than the ** beri”, ami has its steT)i and stern both jtolntotl^ the stem 
having a longer point and raised higher than the stern: it is not unlike the small boat 
in the up}»er group. Similar small boats were in the Dera GJia/i Kban eolleetion f<*r 
use on the Indus. 

A ferry boat used at Koliala on the Jhelam is shaped almost like a filbert n\it, very 
much bowed and curved, the prow pointed, but the hull curving upwards towards the 
prow, and the stern square cut. 

In Kashmir, as elsewhere, besides the ordinary boats, a number of fantastically 
shaped pleasure boats are iu use : the upper figure in daeh of thermo grouj»s shows 
specimens of such. 

In Kashmir the population is so aquatic, and its city so like an Eastern 
Venice, as far as its water tralfie is concerned, that a spi'ciul noti<e must be devoted to 
Kashmir boats. A largo and heavy boat like the Punjab “ beri’^ will bo found much in 
Use, while on the lakes and rivci's around Srinagar tlie hiLrher daises adojq as a j^leasure 
boat a long narrow boat fitted with an awning, and called “ piirinda,’" the ‘‘ tlyer,’’ from the 
speed at which it can be urged by its many oars : such a boat is figured in the upper group. 
A variety of this boat of smaller size, for hunting and fi'^hing purposes, is called “ panind ’* 
or ‘‘ shikari ” ; and a broad boat or punt iu the collection of isGt was marked “ Diviiga.” 
The large heavy boats so often the dwcdling place of whole families iu Kashmir, are thus 
described by Lieutenant Louthcr 

** The vessels are curious contrivances, the farthest from ardutedural improvement 
I ever beheld. The larger craft are not bad models of Noalf s Ark. equally bolid, and 
equallv capacious, built entirely of fir (deodar) tunber ; the breadth of beam enorinoiis, 
and the length so unmanagealde, that it often takes a icholc day to turn round into a 
canal after "discharging the" freight. Those eraiJoycd as “ lodging houses’’ are even 
more unwieldv, and often contain a stra^nge medley of society. They are thatched nearly to 
the water’s edge, and anv holes which time ard tlie 'poultry may have j»erpetrated in the 
roof, are patched from time to time with party-colored rags, or witli any remarkable 
rubbish which may be at hand. Four or five fainilies (including always many squalling 
brats.) tenant these crowded berths; their goats, iov\ls, ducks, and aogs always aecoiiq-any^ 
ing them, and assisting in the general uproar and impurity. Every cabin bas its fire-]*l;o'e, 
and every fire-place its attemhuit volumes of nauseous smoko, thc» produce of wet stickjj 

^ Juuiual A. H. S-; Volume ^ III| 
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or still more unfit materials. From sunrise till sunset, tliis crowded community furnish a 
fearful picture of debased Immanity, too idle or too helpless to work, or what is more 
in'obable, quite shut out from the opportunity of working (except occasionally gratis on 
the tyrant’s account). Subsisting on wild fruits and weeds, with goat’s milk, ( their poul- 
try, and its eggs being kept for the white visitors, whose money paid for the same will 
perhaps benefit some watchful soldier ),— their j^ersons barely clad with rags, and unap- 
proachable as bad-living, dirt and vermin, can render them, — their angry jabbering in 
eoustaiit warfare with each otlier. altogether form a hideous Babel of human misery in 
the centre of Natine’s most lavish gifts, and which reveals the gross system of misrule 
under which the people are struggling.” 


In concluding this Division, I shall extract a detailed account of the boats used 
on the Indus, which will be found in Volume XVII of the Bombay Selections, called 
“ Sindh,” — Part II. 

“ The boats upon the Indus are of simide construction, and their figure perhaps the 
best that could be given considering the kind of navigation in which they are employed. 
They are easily constructed, not very expensive, and for stowage of cargo no form could 
be better devised. Tlieir proportions, though not elegant, are pleasing, and tackino’ or 
under sail their appearance lyiretty. The employment of the Indus craft is confined to 
harvesting the crops, serving the terries, and keeping large towns in fuel ; for these pur- 
poses the suj'ply is ample. 

“ Between the sea and Attok two kinds of vessels are in use : the Zohruk on the 
upper, and the Doondee upon the lower Indus. In boats belonging to the latter classes 
a slight ditterenco in the build gives rise to a further classification, and of this description 
of vessel, the moliana (boatman) enumerates more than one varietv ; but before particu- 
larizing each, a description of the Doondee is necessary. Her good and bad qualities are 
shared alike by them all, and the following notice of this boat is therefore applicable to 
every vessel upon the river. ^ '■ 

« Form and Mrthod of construction. -The b„i, body of the boat is formed by the 
junction of three detached pieces namely, two sides and bottom-at variance with our 
ideas ot nava architectuu ; the three parts are first separately completed and then 
brought together as a cal.niiet-iiiaker does the sides of a box. The junction is thus 
etfecte. :-\Vben to form the whole is complete in itself, 

the Sides are carried to the bottom oftlm boat, and at once secured by crooked nieces of 
tinilKU- to the flat tiiture hot om ot the Doondee. To bring the bow lud stern up to the 
corresponding parts ot the sides is more difficult, and to effect this many days are neces- 
Where the bow and stewn are to rise, the planks are lubricated with alertain com- 


sarv. 


Uie aii.rrii.cxvrx. iiseii, atracklc IS stretched between 

111 , and by a constant appln ahou of the heating nuxture, and a dailv pull upon purchase 
ends rise to the required angle and are secured to the sides, while an Llvantaireous’ 
..., w iinnarted bv this process to the pilauks in the boat’s bottom. The bow of 


, . , + 1 a ’ ciic luuncaiea witn a certain com- 

position, which gives them a tendency to curve upwards, and this is further increased 

by the risen, a tracklc is stretched between 

them, " 
the 

curve is imparted by this process .. , me uoar s Dottom. The bow of 

the Doondee is a broad mclined plane making an angle of about 20“ with the surface of 
the water. The stem is ot the same figure, but subtends double the angle. 

“ To the slight curve in her bottom planks, she is indebted for the followim^ advan- 
tages in descending a river, bbould she strike upon a sand bank, the boat turns like a top. 
and presents no stationary point lor the stream to act against. ^ 

“ The Jumptee is the State barp of the Sind Amirs, and is used bv them and their 
principal officers on all occasions whether of business or of pleasure. Perhaps the 
appearance of this boat as she approaches the capital, is more characteristic of the Indus 
and of Sind, than aught else to be seen in the country. On this day her Meerbar puts on 
cb*au vlothcs and the national cap received from the Amirs in a ^ ^ 

the blight hues of the cap formed of the gaudiest colored ehintV; ^!e wk JhLe'S'? Kil! 
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marnock bonnet or a Paisley tartan. The <Te\v arc dross^nl becoming the occasion, and as 
they bend to the rof>e the breeze distends their ample robes, and a turther character of 
stateliiiess is imparled to the Jumptee. Large red Hags wave over her stern, and from the 
raking mast streams a long party-colored ])enuant that anon skims th«‘ water as the 
breeze lulls and freshens. In the bow of the lujat is a small crimson pavillion, in whicli 
royalty reclines, and in the other extreme of the vessel is a roomy cabin of elaborately 
carved work for its iiuinerons attendants. The steersman on an elevated platform stands 
out in bold relief, and while he guides the boat, (’ucourages the rowers. Tlie Jiini})tce’^; 
crew ai*e a noisy set, but for aged men, wonderfully good humored; tlu‘y are divided into 
two gangs or watches, and are as partial to a cup of good bhang as sailors are to grog ! 

'‘These boats arc decke»1, and of considerable tonncege. One which I saw at Ilydm'a- 
a])ad measured 120 feet over all, with a beam of eighttMui end a half feet ; her draft, of 
Water was two feet six inches, she pulled six oars and a <‘rew of tlnity men. They aro 
built of Malabar teak, chielly at the ports of Mughribee and Karachee. 

“ The Zohriik. — What the Dooudee is in Siml, the Zohruk is on the Ujtper Indus, 
namely, the common cargo boat of the count rv. Tlie planks (»f this vessel are held 
together by clamps instead of nails, and the junction is often neatly lUKuigh executed. 
This class of boats is not so strong as the Dooudee. but they sail faster and draw less 
water. They are more roomy than the Doonde^-, and though less adapted for the conv»‘v- 
ance of goods, are much superior for transporting troops. 

“ The Diigga. — This is the clumsiest, an<l,att]ie same time, tlie ]*nilr bn:jt 

upon tlie Indus. She is confined to that rocky and *langerou^ pari <>i' it > <M.nr-c U imr bctw^tai 
Kalahagh and Attok. The form of the boat ditb*rs but sdightly from that oi the ])o. ai'loo : 
the Dugga has neitlier mast nor sail. Her name is the Sindian word for a cow, and the 
aAvkward, sluggish motion of this boat, shows that it Ini'! \v>i bcmi mi^ applied. If tlie 
Dugga drops down the river to Mittun, there she mu^.t remain, and be sobl tor wliritevni- 
sum she will bring, for to drag her up against the stream of Kaktbagh would <‘ost mo.e 
money in the hire of men than the boat is worth. 

“ Boat building materials — Suggestions. - -The Upper Indu< i< prinei].a]Iv supplied 
from tlie banks of the Chenab, where tin? d'alee tree, the JSi'=;soo of Hindustan, is soen with 
a trunk measuring twelve feet in eirciunferenee : three such trees furnish plank enough to 
build a large sized Zohruk. 

“ The Attok boats are built of good fir, brought down the Kabool river, and from 
the forest, of the lower Himalaya. 

“ Iron 'work — The Lower Indus is supplied from Lombav, and the L pper portion 
of the river from the mines of Buiiuoo and Bajour.’* 
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INSTRUMENTS FOR WEIGHING AND MEASURING. 

Under this Division there were only two specimens in the Exhibition of ISGi*. 

One a large clock, made entirely by a native, but with materials and tools obtained 
fiuin Paris ; and another, a small dock which worked a musical box, and had a sort of 
mork w’^ateispout, which played when the clock worked. It consisted of a spiral of glass, 
which tuniing rapidly caught the light against the edges, and produced the effect of 
llowing w'ater. The ivorks of this clock were not of native make : they were put together 
l*y a native workman in the service of the Maharaja of Patyala. They are alluded to 
ill the re[>ort on pliilosophieal instruments, which will be found a few pages on. 

The 'Second <li vision of this Class is unrepresented. Natives are however well ablo 
to C'^py, and that with fair uccuitu’v, Euro}>oan scales, letter weights, <ic. 
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CIjA.SS xxiv. 

MATHEMATICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTllUMENTS. 

The Exhibition of ISGt contained not a few specimens f>f modern instruments mado 
under European supervision. Mr. Spemv of Sealkot prodm'cd an Elcrtro-^Ma^mot io 
battery. The workshops of Knrki ( North-Western Provinces,) and Madliopur, pro<lured 
levelling and surve\in^ instruments. Tlie somewhat elalM>rate‘ ma<’hinary of Colomd 
Dyas’ rain-ouai^e, as improved by Mr, J, L. W.itson, is surrt'ssfully turncMl o\it at tln^ 
Madliopur foundry. There can be no doubt that ahm^st any amount of sincoss may bo 
obtained in this direction : the fine materials however have to bo imported, and constant 
supervision exercised. 

A report a])]>eare<l in 18H,ou the ronstructi<m of ]>hilosophi('al instruments in 
India, by Captain J. Campbell, Assistant Surveyor General. From this pa}>cr I make the 
following extract ; — 

Sir John Herschell in his Diseonrse upon Natural Piiilosophy,” has Ihout^ht it 
iiecessarv, for fear the fai-t should be doubted, ‘ to assure the reader that balances liave 

* been constructed capable of rendering visibly sensibh* a (plant ity of matter to evm tluj 

* millionth part of the whole ’ ; yet this which hy the ] massage is evidently <*ousidered 
a great etfort of mechanical skill, I have Ijemi able to etl'eet ly the* Inucls (,f an Indian 
workman, totally untaught, except by myself; and with regard to its outward app»‘aranci»^ 
no one who has yet seen it but has remarked—* How )>eautifully it is worked ’ or that 
^ no one would for an instant believe that it was made in India.* 

It might he remarked in contravention of my ]iro]>osi lions, that I endeavour to 
ai 5 sert the possibility of rivalling in India the productions of tin* genius of Ranisd('n and 
Troughton, and that the idea is absurd ; but however sindi it is my intention to assert. 

From their unimpa-sioned character, their slow and (nii«‘t habits, their delieafo 
appreciation of touch, and their untiring applieation, it is probable that a clever native, 
if once taught properly tlie art of dividing the cireumference of a circle, might very 
probably surpass the best effec-t of the most celebrated workmen of London. 

It is supposed by many, that modern discoveries in 0 ]dics luive improved refrac- 
ting t(?lescopes hy the lenses being better ma le ; but sudi is not the fa'd. The lenses of tlio 
jireseut day are not in the least b**tter than tlmso whicfi Galileo ami Huvgeus were abh* to 
make ; and it is probable there is liardly a Chinese workman who does md p<'►^•^(*^s a great 
deal more skill in ]>olishing a lease, than tlu* best opti<-ian in Lvobhui. I oiiee bought in 
London a Chinese toy, an imitation <jf a eompmmd niier< ►sci >pe, from which I tonk leiises 
so l>eautifully }M>lished, as to be a<lmired by one of tin* first o].ti<*iaus in London, am] I 
have little doubt that a clever workman in India could fashion lenses witli winch a 
refracting telescope could be juu together (piite as good as the best wdii^di Tally or 
Dollond ever made. 

The above mav appear a startling assertion, but no o].ticinn will dmiy the 
possibility of its l>eiug correct ; for the faet is, that worknu*u are totally unable to give a 
particular required figure to a huis, and lenses of requirc*d focal distance for forming fbo 
ftehromatic object are sele ded from among numerous failures ( whence the high judee ). 
Modem science has onlv improved those instruments by teaching the proper theoretical 
principles upon which to c- mpound their various parts.” , 

Further detail cannot however he permitted to this subject, my ]»lau confining 
a descriptive account to those articles which are of [mrelv native uianufaeture, 
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Almost iill Tin* instnnnt^iits that were t^xhihiteil, were astrolabes, dials, and 
otla.r iiHtruineiits iNeJ either in the lUiieied eoinpiitatloiis of astrology, or in those real 
cMleulatinns of aneieiit astroiu)iuv in which it is Well known the Hindus attained consider- 
able exivlleiu'e. Ilis Higliiiess the Maharaja of Ivapurthahi exhibited two fine astrolabes, 
one a small liaud one, tlu‘ other iv[>resented in the plate. Each is furnished with a 
liuniijer of variously (Migraved discs or plates, which are used in turn according to the 
]iiu[»0'*e c*f tlu' oh.servatioii. 

The nietliod of taking the time by this instrument is described in the report, 
Other oi>.^er\ atioiis can be made. 

The f *llo^\ ing list of astronoinit'al instruments was compiled for me by Pandit 
P.idha Ki^lin, late astrologer to the Court of Panjit Singh, and by Pandit Purga 
FVrsluid. 


1 . 

o 


4. 




8 


10 . 

11 


12 


13. 


I>igvautram — A brass disi* with a moveable index, used for finding the exact time 
of the binds en)s>ini^r tlie meridian, and for fixing the quarters of the heavens. 

Trikon shanku vantiMin —Consisting of a wooden tringle with a cross bar, like the 
letter A ; the eross bar is graduated, and a string and a ]»all depending from the 
npev sliriws how nnieh out of the }>erpendieuhir it is, and w'hat the angle of the 
ground is. 

8aiubhuiiu \antraiu — An oruinarv spirit level. 

Cliati y.uitram — A water clock. A co]»]ier bowl perforated with a little hole, whi<‘h, 
]>hir**d ill a Vessel of w.iter. gradually fills and sinks ; exactly one hour is consumed 
in tiliing. This aitide ib in euuuiion use, and hy it all police guards, Ac., keep the 
tinu\ btnking their g'-ng as ea' h lunir cenies round. 

The Imui* of.'.ind i^ aKo n-ed. I'alled ^ balii ka ghati yantram.’ 
wnitraiu- Graduat'd scales n>ed in measuring. 

Pritod \annMiri — A lor.g graduated beam for finding out tlic time by the aid 
' 'f t lie >h.eh *w. 


Cii.ikra y.intiMiu — A graduated dis<*, and needle, for determining the zenith distance, 
.nid the altitu Ic <>f the sun. 

The chap yautram is a half disc, also used in determining the zenith distance. 

T iri yautram— The (piadnuit. 

S.iUMv i,iM!„„lhak yantnim-A diaUaM.luatod so as to show the sub-divisions of 
time, 

I'linu hhi-aman yaiirram— A Mjiiare plate, haviuLt eiivles inscribed on it .and an index 
n-i. l.y iii-Mii. till- the tiino is aseortaiiied at mght, hy the polar star { Dhrnv 
p"hir 'till* guing. wandering. ) 

ha'ri pradip yantram-AiMthcr instrument for tellnig the time at night ( ra#n— niol,t 
— lamie) ° ^ ® 

'.luh v.mr.iKi f,,,,,, --itli-norMierlj- separation ” )— Asfiwaro 
pin.. w„,, In, t.-l.iaa.lraa, ..fa ,.,,.,.1,, note, „.l pi„,.0 ig g 

1 tvuuitig a/.uuutti distaiiccb. * ^ 
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11. Sextant. 

15. Octant. 

1C. Riiia yantram — nsod to show the declination. 

17. Yainyottara yautra — A dial with tube for shewing zenith distanoo and tlie meridian 

shadow of a Gnomon, when the sun is in the e<[uinoetial line — ( — south uttara- 

north. 

18. Falk yantra — A graduated ohlong plate, with inscribed circle and. bar to give tho 

shadow— for measurement of hours, angular distances, &c. 

19. Yashti yantra ( or ishti ) a dial for computing time. 

20. Digansh yantram — In geodesy, to as(*ertain the bearings of a given object. 

21. Nari balay yantram — Shows the time according the Indian division of “ Nari’^ — tho 

hour of 21 minutes. 

22. Samrat yantram — The form of the instrument is a semicircle, superscribed on tho 

hypothenuse ot a right angled triangle ; the circle is graduated ami iuttu'sected at 
its extreme ends by another arc. The brass j)late on which the whole is engraved 
carries an observing tube. The instrument is used in measuring zenith distance 
and declination. 

23. Java prakash yantra. 

24. Yauti raj — The usturlab of the Yumini or Arabian astronomy. 

25. Budhi yantra — A large gnoiiion, tho shadow of which is observed when the sun is in 

the equinoctial. 

2G. Jar kaliya yantram — To show altitude and ascensioi\al difference. 

27. Gol yantra — To show the motion of the }>lanets, according to the Hindi divisions of 

the sphere. 

28. Kranti yantra — declination instrument. 

20. Jatul hajka yantri — For finding longitude, &g. 

30. Bhugol yautra — Globe. 

31. Swayainbahu yantra — A revolving disc, set turning Ity a stream of water, which flows 

by a siphon tube o\it of a vessel properly placed and druppc^l on to the cogs or tc^dh 
of the disc. A revolution is maintained at a certain rate, and hv tlii> means tho 
time is ascertained after tho machine having been once started at a known hour. 

32. ^ akra darsana bhangi — A vessel showing the reverse revolution of planets. 

The Jury Report of ISGl is as follows : — 

Jurors.— Colonel Maelagan, R. E. 

Major MacLeod limes, R. E., V. C. 

Kaiihya Lall, Executive Engineer. 

A. Neil ( Meteorological Su]»eriutendent ) litjiorfer. 

The articles to be reported on were in the Exhibition, contained in Section C. 
Those most worthy of notice are now described. ^ 

[10676— 7]. — Two Hydrometers, ma<le of brass, exhibited by Goormook of 
Loodiana, of ordinary form, and very rudely finished. 
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[ 100S3 ]. — Brass tul>ular beam-compass, exhibited by J. D. Smithe, Esquire, of 
Madhopur, and constructed in the Baree Boab Canal Workshops. Their fitting up was 
rough and unfinished, but the iustrumeiit itself is tolerably well made. The jury 
awarded an Honorary Certificate. 

[lOGSd]. — Electro- Magnetic Battery, of ordinary construction, but well finished, 
exhibited by Mr. W. Spence, Sealkote, 

[ 106S5 ]. — Clock, scientifically and elaborately finished ( original cost Rs, 4,000 ), 
exhibited by Rajah Hurhuns Singh of Lahore. 

This clock is made to strike the hours and half hours, and shews the diurnal 
j>ositiou of the sun in the ecliptic throughout the year, and the lunar rotation through- 
out the month. It was constn;cted under the immediate management of Bhugut Ram 
Sohai, in the time of Runjeet Singh. The finishing is in most of its parts exceedingly 
good, and very elaborate. The Jury awarded a medal. 


[10GS6— G92], — Astrolabes, exhibited by the Rajah of Kapiirthalla. These 
instruments are now almost obsolete, and there seems nothing in the construction of 
either of those exhibited worthy of being noted. A short description of one of them will 
eiiffice. In Hindi, the instrument is called Tantra Raj, in Arabic, Ustarlub. On the back of 
the dial tliere hs a moveable copper tube attached to a flat narrow plate, each end of which 
is pointed. Here the margin is divided into 300°, and these again into fourths by a vertical 
ami transverse line, which intersect each other at the centre of the dial. In the front or 
anterior side of the dial, the margin is divided into 60 gharies— '2^ of these being equal 
to one English hour. Each ghari is divided into 6 equal parts. Within the anterior 
margin, which is raised, there is a moveable circle of brass attached to the centre of the dial 
by a pin. On the edge of this the twelve signs of the zodiac are marked, each 
coinpartiuont being divided into 15°. 


Hoic to ftse the Itisirume}it . — Raise the tube to such a position that the I'avs of the sun 
may pass through it. Mark the position of the tube with reference to the degrees on the 
margin, counting from the transverse line. Ascertain from the calendar in what sign of 
the zodiac the sun is together with the degree. Bring the sign and degree to bear on the 
inner circle on the anterior side, and on the transverse line then mark the degree 
opposite the projection of the inner circle. The degree marked on the posterior 
side of the dial should be traced on the flat |>lato on the anterior side. 
Bring the sign and degree of the tipper circle upon the plate, and mark again the 
degree opposite the projection of the circle. The gliaries contained between the two 
marks made opposite the projection will be the time of the day. 


[ 10693^5 ].~ Gold and Silver mounted Magnetic Compasses, exhibited bv the 
Maharajah of Kashmir. CrediUbly constructed. 

The object of these is to furnish the Musulman with the means of knowing which 
way to turn towards the Kibla ( Mecca ) at prayer time. 

The Jury awarded an Honorary Certificate. 

^10G98.]— A clock, said to he made by a workman in the service of the Maharajah of 
Patyala. There is a musical apparatus attached to it, but nobody can make out the 
tunes. An ornamental water-spout is also attached, in which a short twisted glass rod 
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is the water ; the light catches the edges of the spiral, and as this is kept in miction 
produces a glancing like the gliiniaer of falling water. Workniaushii> very creditable. 

[ 10G99. ] — A model of the Electric Telegraph apparatus, also made by a workman 
in the service of the Maharajah of Patyala, neatly finished. 

The Jury award an Honorary Certificate. 

[10702 — 7]. — A set of Surveying Instruments, made in the Rurki Workshops, 
and consisting of an Everest Level ( 20 inches ), levelling staves, telescopic staves, 
case of Spirit Bulbs; ground agates for compass in;edles, and small pocket coni]»ass. 
Exhibited by Major Allen. They are all beautifully constructed, the Everest Level 
especially so. 

The Jury awarded an Honorary Certificate. 
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SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Native Surgery is iiii fortunately in an extremely backward state. The operation sJ 
known are very few and very rude. The implements are mostly so coarsely made, that it is 
wonderful how any result whatever can he effected with them. Fortunately, however, the 
natives of tlie Punjab are extremelv willing to profit by European art and science in 
surLn*ry, much more than they are in the case of European medicines. They still cling 
desporately to the exploded fallacies of the old G-reek school with its dry and moist, hot 
and cold, remedies. 

There are no books on surgery worth i*eading. The art of surgery was looked on 
with contem]>t, and was consigned to barbers and such like craftsmen. A respectable 
phvsician hardly dared to attem])t the pi’actice of surgery, or he was nicknamed ‘ barber.’ 
Hakim Muhamad Ishak, a physician of some note, who came to Lahore in the reign of 
Aliiiugir (Aiirangzeb), and entered the service of Nawah Amiinat Khan, Suhadar of Lahore, 
turnoil his attention to surgery, Imt Avas much derided in consequence. He had learnt 
something about surgery from an Italian in the Nawab’s service, named Antiin (Antonio). 
Muhamed Isluik wrote a treatise on surgery, called “ Tashkara Ishakiya”.* Although it is 
one of the ]>cst extant, it contains very little that is useful. Of several diseases, the cure 
of wilieh is pcrhsdly easy, he makes no mention, and declares some of them irremediable. 
Thus of stricture of the urethra he says — The citre of this disease is known to God 
onlv.” They had only a rude idea of lithotomy, and nearly always killed their patients, 
altliough the native surgeons, who luive learnt the operation in the European method, are, 
from thoir impassive and steady manipulation, particularly successful in it. The native 
oporation for stone consisted in passing the finger into the rectum, and feeling for the stone 
till bv ]uvssuro it protruded so as to make the exterior of the perineum bulge, the operator 
thiMR with a lancet or razor, eut a gash over the protrusion, taking his chance of what 
mombranes or tisses he cut through, and pulled out the stone. It is needless to add, that 
in manv cases the laceiMtion and injury of delicate structures was such that the patient 
did imt -survive. 

It was hardly possible to have a limb amputated, although the frequency of battles 
in those .lays rendered it compulsory to make some attempt. I was quite unable to find 
any native surgeon who knew anything of amputation. Many told me that thev could 
oxtrai t a bullet Avith a sort of hook and forceps, and that when a limb was shattered by 
'-hot they weuld remoA'c the splinters of bone, and trim the ragged edges of the wound, 
and heal it \\ he never amputation was attempted, the flesh being cut, or the bone 
>aAvii through, (they generally hoAvever availed themselves of the fracture of the bone, by 
j 'Tilling out the -'pliuters as before said,) and then hemorrhage was prevented by dipping 
the limb into melted rosin oi hot ghee ! This agreeable method of dispensing Avitli lig3'“ 
tuiv uf arteries and suture, in one process, avus occasionally [U’acticed in the case of criminals 
in the Sikh days, Avho had a finger or a limb amputated as a punishment. Nature seems 


* A -on.i manu.-^npt <'opy of thi. been nbh-injrly lout to me by Fakir Svad .Tamal-iid-dm, of 
am.m:: uho«r anoe-tfr^. thr phyMriaii wa^ numbcre.l (he the Fakir’ father's mother' « ^rroat- 

er.iP tt Ohr, 1 I tako tho opportunity of a-knowlcl-in- tho frer^nont lu'.utance I havc received from thi? 
g.iuiemaa m prciMrui^ the Yftiivu.? section-; of tlu^ volume. 
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to have gifted these people, as a compensation fur their lack of knowledge, with a ]a'opor- 
tioiiately powerful vis medkairir, as regards suffusion from veins, It is unlt\u-ialy 

noticed how much fewer veins a native ]>atient needs to have tied tluin an European, 

Dr. Farquhar told me that after the battle of Chilidnwala he was abimt to render 
assistance to a Sikh soldier who had been wounded i)i the leg by a ouuuou shot ; 
tatlon was necessary. The man loudly protested, thinking he was to l )0 killed, but when 
lie Was pacified as regards his safety, he was again horrified hy seeing, as he thought, 
no means of staying the bleeding, and cried out for the ‘ hot ghee’ wlnn-eiu to dij» Iho 
stump. He was quite astonished at the uso of a tourniquet and ligatures for tho 
arteries. The use of the hot ghee always ineapacitab.^d a man for work for several 
weeks, and even months afterwards, always pn^dueing a ])ainful s<u*e, with sloiigliing, 

, and not unfrequently mortification. No native surgeon will at the present Jay attonqTt 
amputation. 

The different surgical o]>eratioiis are ijerformed hy the‘ following classes of people*-^ 

(1.) ‘Shikastad>aiid’.— The:>e men rodu<‘e dislocations, and attend to frartun^s. 
They have no apparatus of any sort. They reduce dislocations hv the appli<-ation of fon-^ 
Hud apply stout bandages. They are, however, tolerably skilful at reducing sinq>le disloca- 
tions, and frequently effect considerable relief to the patient hy their svstem of ruldhic'' 
pulling, and manipulating the muscles incases ofstiMiuing. The people who perform these 
operations are often ‘ Kaman gars’ or bow makers, and aUo wrestlers. 

(2.) Banjaras or oculists, — The most remarkable operation is tliat for eataracf in 
which, in spite of their rude apparatus, they are very fairly suree^sful. As far as I am 
aware, their oj>eratb)ii is always fur depressi«_>n. E'U* instrinmaits tlie\ liave a v*‘rv' .'^]|lalI 
lancet, which consists of a short handle, wound round with &ilk, and e\liil>iting tiie trian- 
gular point of a blade thus 

This is used for incising the cornea. 

They have also a probe of steel, but more often the prolM} f ‘ sibi ’ ) is rcplareO. 
by one of the long fine white thorns of the Aeaeia. The younger trees Lave very hmg 
and finely pointed thorns, which have a beautiful white siliceous eoatiiig and <ertaiiily 
offer a smoother and finer point than any steel work made by uii ordinary workman. 
The thorn is extremely tough. They have also two hooked instruments ( kundi ” ), oim 
rather thick, made of copper, the other of ste'cl, and much more slender ;md fnie]\ poiutc'l^ 
and also a blunt probe. 


The probe or thorn is used in operations when* tln-y sinqdy puncture tlie cornea 
and dtj^tress the cataract. In other they make an iucisiou wuh the lainet (in lira ol 


t 
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tile Beer’s knife of modem surgery), and tlien introduce the copper hook to open a 
})assiigo for the depressing iustriiment : the smaller hook being used in depressing the 
film if it ( aniiot be removed by the probe alone. A small razor (ushtra) is among the 
instruments of those practitioners. The Banjaras occasionally brand the temples, with a 
view to strengthen the sight and prevent blindness. 

(d.) Jarah. — This term is, perhaps, a more generic word for 'surgeon,’ than indica- 
tive of a special class. All operations, however, such as bleeding with lancets, lancing of 
tumours, swellings, treatment of hemorrhoids, extraction of teeth, is done by the jarah. 
His instruments will now be described. In the Lahore Museum there is a case of mother - 
of-]>earI and steel containing a series of implements inserted through holes in a plate which 
stops the mouth ; this looks more like a lady’s work case for scissors, crochet hooks, &c., 
tliaii a surgeon’s box, but in it the tools are better made. There is an attempt at polishing, 
aud the various knives, ai*e made to screw into handles. 

The usual instruments are as follow : — • 

Sanni ” — A rude pair of iron square pointed pincers, one handle of which is hooked 
at the end. This frightful apparatus is for drawing teeth. 

Naheriui”. — A thin iron blade, with a sharp slanting edge or point, used for lancing the 
gums previous to extracting a tooth. Some rather broader bladed 
iiahernas” are used for paring nails, and chiropodic operations. 



Patri ” — A hone for sharpening instruments. 

•* Cliamuta ” is a leather strop for the same purpose. 

** Moehaua ” — Tweezers. 

‘‘ Ushtra” — Small razors, used either for shaving any part to be operated on, or else for 
making a deeper incision or gash than the lancets ( nashtar ) will make. 

'' Tokd” — A small hook, the point of which is flattened at the sides and sharpened. The 
stem being flexible, it is placed in position, and being drawn back, is let go and 
strikes smartly on the place, which is punctured by the shaiqj edge. It is used 
for opening veins in the forehead. 

Mikraz ” — Pointed scissors. 

lS’’ashtar ” (fasd-ki) — Lancets for bleeding. 

In ee dies and thread ; Bandages, &c. 

‘‘ Zambilr and Zcimburi ’’—Forceps of sizes. 

Dastur ” — A sort of syringe used in administering an enema. 

Sua and SiUi ” — Probes. 

Piehkan suzak A syringe for injecting remedies in urinary complaints. 

For bleeding and cupping they have the following: — 

The Use either a horn, or an earthen cup called ‘ rummi or a hollow vessel called 
“ tuml.ivi ” oi- ‘ kiippi' Wlien they apply the horn after cutting the vein, they ai>i)ly the 
iiioiith to the i.)iut of the liorn and draw in the breath, tlius exhausting the air and caus- 
ing the Hood to and iill iko vaetiuiu; or else they prick tiic skiu over with a lancet 
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iu\i\ then apply the earthen pet whieh is hoatoLl, so that the air on cooling may Contract 
and a vacuum be formed, to till which the blood will exude. 

In some cases they merely wish to excite a tunnnir or bed, and thoy heat tlio 
tiinibiya’^ or ku2»pi and tie it tight over the jdace, which causes it to rise and swell, or to 
supjuirate. 

When bleeding by^ venesection is being done, tin* surgt‘on gives the patient a short 
ro\ind stick or latti which he is cx2)ected to kecji twirling with his hand, thus keeping 
u\> circulation by the luotion. 

The case alluded to, contained a small saw ( nri ), and a \)or ]\ an iron wiro 
terminating in a spiral like a small cork-screw, nse<l for wnmiing out foreign matter from 
the oar or from a wound In the Montgomery collection a looking glass was added to 
these articles, and the whole enclosed in a leather case called *’ nn-hyani 

(4.) Gagras — These j^eople are solely occupied in the aj^^dicatioii of leeched 

(5.) ^ Madciri -These people cure the bites of snakes and animals, not l^v surgi- 

cal «' r medical means, but bv spells, incantations, and <‘Iiarms. The^e are invariai)ly resor- 
ted to by the peojde in cases of snake bite ! 

Kan madyas 'h — Ear surgeons. Those men occupy themselves with the treatment 
of ear-ache, and with removing ohstriictioiis in the ]>assages. The use of a s\ringe is un- 
known Their favorite remedy for ear-ache is the intri>durtlon of a little sweet oil. 

Tliey use a pair of forceps, ‘‘ chimta,’* — a hroad jnunted j^rohe used for digging out 
foreign matter, and called, sllai ariz nok-wali, — a hlunt 2 >ro])e, g<d-nok.wali, — and a 
probe for inserting cotton wool for cleaning the }*assage— “ silai-pamba wall 

The j^aring of nails, removal of corns, and other work of the chiroj'odist, is done by 
the barber, “ hajam ” or “nai.'* , 

I must here mention one of the few operations in which tlie snrgoc>ns of the country 
are eminently successful. One, that of the cataract has been described, the other tliat I 
allude to, is^ the work of the Kangra Khangars’^ in restoring the no>e. Jealous hus- 
bands bite or cutoff the point of the nose of their wives in spite*, and <*utting off the nose 
seems also to have been used as a I'kuuishment in former dnys. The annexed plate, copied 
fr*,*ui a native drawing, will show’^ the [‘^'uc’ess. The ^^atieiit is laid do^^n, and the surge* ui, 
with a lancet, or rather with a small razor ( ushtra ) cuts a triangular bit of skin from 
the forehead,* which he turns down, and then d.‘xter.)usly and lightly twists just at tlie 
junction of the nose with the brow, so as to Vu'ing the right side of the skin in front j he 
lays this down over the nose, and having by dexterous manipulathui and working ,]r.nvu 
down the remaiiider of the original cartilage so as to form a basis, he *lisposes the n.^v 
fekiuoier the whole, and fixes it by strips of i*la>ter and l>auduges. The gradual trcatniemt 
of the healing surface, and the 2 >atients lying by, fla]>ping away the flie>, aie <|uaiutly, but 
accuratelv, portrayed in the jdate. The only imjdeinents the Kliangars ust- ari 3 
a razor or lancet, a needle for sewing, and one or two tools for smoothing down the .skin. 


* The skin is taken from the forehead, and never I l.'clievc frein the check. 
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Tlicse urc till the classes of people which make any pretence to be surgeons. The 
])ractice of obstetric art in any form is unknown ; midwuves ox dfiis attend, if necessary, 
i)ut are unable to render any assistance beyond wdiat their hands can atford. It is needless 
to remark that the\ are utterly ignorant. In the list of drags of the first volume will he 
seen yarioirs remedi'*s given to women hefore and after cliilu-hirth. It is to be remarked, 
liowever, that especially among the lower orders of the agricultural population, cases of 
difh>‘nlt parturition or birth appear to be comparatively rare. Should such a case occur, 
tht‘ life of the eliild or the mother, or both, is invariably sacrificed through ignorance of 
any pr<>[)er trcatinoiit. 

Under this chapter, I may mention that veterinaiy surgery is no bettor understood 
than that a[>plied to the human frame. Tlie Betar or Salotri has a few lancets for bleed- 
ing and bandages : branding with a liot iron is a favorite remedy for most diseases 

ill i'attle. The juous Iliiniu will not toiu h rlie sacred animal himself, letting it die rather, 
he ]►erforms the operation however, vicftrinnsiy by a Mussulman, and it is all right \ 

I may take this opportunity of including a notice of the Bhatra or ear-borer. 

native w<^man considers it necessary to have the ears bored, and some times not only 
one lioh* hut many are made, to admit of all the mass of balls, balas, murkis, <fcc., &c. 
that are fashienablo to wear. * 

Til*- Bhatras tools are as follows: — 

Murki — a stout zinc wire bent round so as to form a nearly complete circle, the 
iwa poitits are sharpoucfl. One of those points is forced though the lohe of the year, 
and t\u' ring drawn though and left there till the wound, which is a severe one, heals. 
AVheii the murki has done its work, a ‘‘ hunda,” or second zinc ring, thicker than the 
murki, is iustu*tt‘d to enlarge the liole. The hnnda has also a small weight hanging 
fi’.mi it, so ns t(^ pull down the ear and ensux’o the hole being made, Iain told 
that tho operations noi'cssary to gratify the hideous vanity of wearing clusters of ear- 
riug>i are so painful, that women sit in the house for days crying with pain, and the 
w-umds do lint heal for three months S(nno times. 

I a]»poitd the Jury Boport in the colioction of 18G4, which shows also how far European 
iiistnum Ills are imitated by native workman (see also the class ‘‘Cutlery.” ) 

BEPORT OF THE JURY ON SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Juroi'S : — 


Dr. Farrpihar. Dr. Thom. 

Dr. Penny. S. A. SurgooTi Raheem Klian, 

Dr. Dallas. Dr. J. B. Scrivcn, Reporter. 

The Di'^triets exhibiting articles are. Kangra, Hoosbyarpore, Scalkote, Lahore, 
Shahpnr and ilnnjrauwala. Bc.ddes these, articles are included in the catalogue from 
Aiunt>ur and Patyala, but have not come to hand. 


^ Tho r.f rinc:. to rnn> Knropcan barbarous practice of 

t/orin- Ill th-ir 11. -b. b, -.ti- k oviiainciU^ in ' 
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The collections reporter] on arc eleven in number, viz : — 

1st. — A riuloly constructed razor and lancet sent up by the Local Exhibition Comm it too 
at Kangra. 

2nd. — A set of three ivory handled vaccine lancets, cxhi]>ited by Dr. Aitchison of 
Hoosliyarpore. 

3rd. — A similar set of lancets with horn handles, also exhibited by Dr. Aitchison 
of Hoosliyarpore. 

dth. — A case of Lithotomy instruments. These are of the kind commonly j)rovided for 
hospitals in India. They are not of the ntnvost or best ]>attern, hut tlieir finish is 
good, in fact erpial to that of the instruments usually suj)])lied to Mediral Di'jKit'i 
from England. They are highly creditable to native artificers, and the jury think 
they are deserving of a prize of Rs. 20. The exhibitor is Mr. Spence of Sealkote. 

5th. — A case of midwifery instruments. The finish of those is also creditable. The silver 
catheter is particularly well made, but the pattern of the forceps is not good. 
The jury consider this case deserving of a prize of Rs 10, The exhibitor is Mr. 
Spence of Sealkote. 

Gth. — A case of instruments for extracting teeth. The key and gum lancet in this case 
seem to be very good. The force jks and elevator are made after a ])attcrn jivi much 
used in the present day, and certainly not to be rccomnieiuled, nevertheless thr finish 
of all is excellent, and the jury recommend a ju'ize of Rs. 10. The exhibitor is Mr. 
Spence of Sealkote. 

7th. — An abscess lancet ; and 

8th. — A bleeding lancet, both by Mr. Spence. Tlicse two instruments are well polished, 
sharp, and apparently of good quality. 

9th. — A case of razors and other instruments used by the Native barber surgeons : these 
belong to the L:-hore Museum, 

10th. — A lancet and probes iisod by native Surgeons in the operation for dc]»ression of 
cataract, exhibited by Dr. Henderson of Shahpore. 

11th. — Two ru(lely made bleeding lance t.s and a gum lancet, from the district of Goojran- 
walla ; the name of the exhibitor is not given. 

The prizes above recommended are as follows : — 


No. 1 

Article. 

District. 

1 

Exhibitor. 

riize. 

10713 

i 

Lithotomy case. 

Sealkote. 

Mr. AV. Spence. 

Us. 20. 

10714 i 

j 

Midwifery case. 

1 U 

Do. 

Rs. 10. 

10715 I 

i 

Dental Instruments. 

i 

Do. 

Rs. 10. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

The musicians of the Punjab, whether Hindu or Mussalman, use the Hindu system 
exclusively. The Araluc system of music is not known. 

It would he impossilde for me to give under this Class any account of the musical 
sy?lehi, I have only to describe the musical instruments in use as one of the branches of 
mechanical iiianufaeture. 

I mav however add a few words in preface to a descriptive list of musical instru- 
ments, and explain as much of the system of notation^ tuning and melody, as will render 
"wliat follows intelligible. 

The musicians who accompany regular nach play el's, ^ are always Mussulmans of 
the caste of Mir or Mirsisi ( barbers and astrologers <fcc. ) and are called “ Horn ; this 
term is not however considered complimentary, and would be a positive insult if addressed 
to any one else. The Do ms use only a “ sarangi ’’ a sort of fiddle, a pair of little hells or 
small cymbals, and a drum ; but at more elaborate nautches, in the houses of the wealthy, 
I have seen other instruments introduced. Some classes of Hindus 2 >^rform as nautch 
dam'crs, and accompany them w'ith music, such persons are called Rasdhari. Professionnl 
players on the tambiira ( a sort of guitar ) are called “ Kalanwat ; those on the bin, aro 
‘ Bin-ba/.” Amateur musicians aro called ‘‘ atai,’’ whatever instrument they prefer. 

I slunild note that music is strictly forbidden to Mussulmans, excepting only a 
drum called ‘‘ daf, ” at marriages or ceremonies, and then apparently only for the purpose 
of publicity or proclamation of the event. It is needless to say that this prohibition is 
little attended to ; and as early as the reign of Kai Kubu<l ( 1285 A. D. ) one Amir 
Kliisro, in sjute of the prohibition, introduced the guitar known as the ‘ tambnra, * which 
accompanies the voice ; and this has ever since been a very 2 ) 02 >ular instrument. Amateur 
musicians are rare, and ones are looked eu with a sort of coiitemiit, like 

surgeons. 

The Hindu s vs tern of nnisic does not appear to be very difterent from our own, 
at least as regai'ds the division of the scale or gamut. The octave, with seven full tones, 
( the eighth being a repetition of the first ) is re<‘ognized, and called ‘ sajdag.* Instead 
of the letters of the alphabet C. D. E. *fcc., or the notation do, re, mi, the notes are nauied-^ 

Do — Kharj. 

Re — Rikab. 

Mi — Gandluir. 

Fa — Madham. 

Sol —Pan chain ( ^ the fifth ’ ) or dominant. 

La— Dewat. 

Si— Nikadh. 

, Do — Kharj — again. See, 


* This word U now almost naturalized as nautch/* 
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Siib-division of tones ( ‘ sur ’ ) arc rocognizeJ, and a halftone is called “ murclilian.” 
The quarter tone is recognized, and both half and quarter tones are easily produced, even 
on the fretted instruments, hy putting the string to one side of the fret, tvhich o coarse 
tightens it slightly, and raises the tone. In a “ saptag ” there are 21 nmrchlmns ors,^- 

divisions. as will he seen hy dividing the scale into tractions ot tones as,C. C.^, 

G It). &c. 

The term ‘ ras ’ is used apparently as our ‘ base “ dirg ” as tenor; and “ palutt 

as treble. . 

I should remarh that the instruments arc tuned to a convenient jutch to lh<‘ voice^ 
or to about half a tone lower than our full concert pitch. To tune an instrument is 

* sur karua.* 

I will now proceed to a description of the instruments in use. 


I 
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DIVISION L 

STEINGED INSTEUMENTS. 

Tlie most favorite of these appear to be the varieties of guitar. 

When these have more than one string, it will be invaria,blj found that only one 
string is designed to be fingered ; the others, remaining as open strings, and form the 
c’oiniuon chord of C. major, which is played as an unvarying drone or accompaiiimenc 
with the thumb, and while the chantarelle ” or melody string is struck with the finger, 
which is generally armed with a skeleton thimble made of iron or steel wire, and called 
“ mizriib.’^ Those instruments which have frets ( sundri ) have them moveable, as it is 
the invariable practise to set the frets according to the r% or melody to be performed, and 
there are certain set tunes appropriate to the different hours of day or evening. 

061 — [ ]. — Tainl)ura — This guitar has only four strings, and no frets. It is 

a very favorite iustnmiont, and accompanies the voice. The tambura is called “ chherwala,’’ 
r/::., “ the accompauier,” as it is shaken ( cliherna ) or twanged to the voice. The strings 
consist of madliam or first string, which gives the melody ; and three others form the 
base or drone, tuned to the octave and fifth. The tambura is a large guitar, with a large 
hollow body made of a gourd, faced with wood, and Avith a long stem or handle. It carries 
loiir .strings, one of brass and three of iron wire : the stinngs are much thicker than those 
eff the ‘‘ sitar ( which folloAvs ). One string gh^es the melody, and the others the base 
or drone, but usually the instrument being used to accompany the voice, the changes of 
tone in the first string are few. 

862.-C ] “ Sitiir ” — There are sevei‘al kinds, all of the varieties of guitar, to 

Avhich word the name has a clear affinity. In form these instruments are not inelegant. 
The body is gourd shaped, and exceedingly bulging ; in fact consisting of the half or section 
c»f a largo gourd, with a flat face, the shoulder sloping off into the long wooden handle : the 
manufacture will be described ] presently. The instruments are often prettily and elaborately 
inlaid with ivory or else painted in gold and colors and varnished. The varieties of 
*• Sitar to be now described are the Madham Sitar, ’’ the Chargah Sitar, and the 
‘‘ T.irbdar Sitar.” The favorite form of “ Sitar ” is called ‘‘ Madham”. This is the ins- 
trument introduced at Dehli by Amir Khisro in the reign of Kai Kubad, as already 
intimated. 

The Madham Sitar has the handle long and hollow, or deeply concave, but faced 
with a thin piece of tun ” wood. The frets are of brass, and grooved in the middle, so 
as to retain the cat-gut belt wliich holds the fret to the handle, but admits of it being 
moved up and down to the position proper for the rag ” or music to be performed, as 
already explained. 

The frets are 16 in number, that is, ])repared to produce on the first string, two 
octaves ; in comi^ass, a large instrument is sometimes made with twenty-one frets or 
three octaves. 

The Sitar has commonly five strings, but sometimes six. The first string, called 
madliam, i'' of thin steel wire, obtained from Delhi oi* Bareli] the others are two of brass^ 
and the third of steel wire» 
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Tilt.* throt* last an* tht* ‘irojji* or a<‘« omputn ah^l a]w.i\« l»*Mnp: tuned 

t»t tljf k« V uofo Hfth ur ‘ aiid tlo* l<»wer lu tavt* t»f tlu* kt’\ h«*t<' . il tht-n* are 

fci\ "tnns/H, tii»* kt*\ w dott)>li‘U m tuu94»u; if Ft*von, tin.* llutd m ai% well as tbv 

tiiUH the whult' t liord 

863 “ Ohar^ah 8itiir/‘ is like th** Mailham, haA hair striiijjti, aud no freU, but |a*r* 
inaut'iit in.irkh on tin* handle indnatin>' the p>*Mln>n t*f tlu* 

864 Titrhdar Sjtiir,” or Svinjsitln tn- Sjtsir,has tin* liainih* Nli^;htlv ‘'^nea^'e, and 

nil. h r tlio frets atnl utult r the playm^^ ^^^e« a aet of vorv thin «t«N*| are exUuidt^il, 

tuned to the an. ending: in. t4’s of tilt* ^anntt Th** ^ hu h hold tht»>*e >itri»Ka are at 

the fiideM of the hainlh\ tllose lu>ldinLr t)ie |»hiMno »itrinojt at tlie ln*.’i4i The *' lAfl* ” ara 
fun-lv f«Mn|«\thetic M vihr.it in^; and pr^^du* ni>f a »hriil twatiu ui uiiiR^m. and by 

h\ni|»athN v^tth the eortV'sjfoiMliii^ ntit4* strin'k ou the ii|»j*er f^trin^rn lie* a><l}turi*rii t»f 
tie* Sv inpat ln*t u' l^iancefnrte of n^MbTii tiin«s ^ill perhaps b»* surprised to in»t4» »o '♦*ry 
uiieient a reeoj^iut loii of the priueiph* The ‘ t;iib’ stnn^^s a.|ip4‘ar to me to Ih* tuned rather 
flat of the true, toiieii, whieh prodn‘Vs a greater twan^, an<l there lAalwa^pieiie t4UU‘lM>h»a ilia 

k-i «..(*•, TIiHh, hii|.]M,HO 1h.- rirnl t.»nUK’»‘ 'If'”"' ' 

• li.-ti llio l.,w»-8t of Ui" “ Urt. " HtriiiKS will U; Uno-'l to Hi" H tn-low au'l i*y 


<*n, upvardn. 

865 " — Til. ■ liolit lllsInlllK'Ilt of tlll 8 ilaH* l« il ‘1>III.‘ It lOtlKI.U of » 

I'.in: I 10 II..W l^tror kov l-oar.!. flat a(«.v.\ aii'l .o,i. aio t~’lo* , on tin* tho wiroa n-al. aii.f it 
I- a.ippoito.! at, oitlior ohJ by a Ur„'.- j^.nir'l. Tin' fonii willU’ inoro r.ii-hly un.J.'rat^Kxl 
from the plate 

Tin- hm ” IS tho l^ent soumlink' all tl»^ striritfotl instrnm**nta playful by aid of 
tbe finis'ern and the mirrah “ or wire truard. 

It baa HiK and moveabb^ fri ts ; the first niriu^ alone, wIikH is playrvi with 

the frotji, ]s ea]le<l 14 j " Tlie <tther sfniirfs are strung' at some disfanee off the ‘‘ b^j/* 
So ax to leavt* room for the plav of the finder The M'‘'<ujd and tiurd are of Ml<*el wire, 
the fourth of bra-s^ tlie fiftli of Kte» l. and the suih of sUsd alst», but with fine brans wir« 
toiled Uj»'>n it Tins stniik^ is tailed “ lar/. ’’ 

Tlle^ an* tuned thus — 


2 nd. — Kharj 
.'trd — Kharj 
4 th — Paii'liain 
5 th — Madliatn 
6 th. — I*ar* 


^ unison 
O al«'ve 

ft, fM^'taVe I'pIoW 

C r>ctave l^'biw the S^eotid f»tnng. 


Tlio bin li.i,8 also th.' sym]..\tl). t" striiiir" "all"'! “ t»rb." whose srrow* »re otj Ui« 
Side of tlje handle They are nine m nninl»ei,- -that is, ei^dit note^ of the ^ratniit and one 
^•*'b'W , thus the s*'e<»nd strin^r ‘»f tin* up|»»*r m*! benii» tunesl ‘ middle C. Kharj — 
the iowesi note of ti*e tafb ^^11 Uj B iMtural, the sei'ond </ natural. eorres[»<mdiug tu tL« 
se- tind slnui; aU'iv*-. and s * “ii up the s‘a]e, 

The bin i- fre,piently made r,t ,i %ery ]ar-e Mjr4* with proportionately stout wires, 
^nd then pr.niu o a b*ud sound . d us^d more for nistrumer|^a] inusie than a^'eoius 
p^anym.; the von^e. It i? not to N. t onliw* d ^'ith a '^ort .if <*l.*o lulled ‘ bin 
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866 — R^d>db.~~l:s au much used in L\icknow and in Hindiistau, huf 

not in the Fiuijah. It has six strings, and a lung handle about three feet long. Tin- 
strings are attached to screws in the broad head of the handle, and arranged in a peciiliat 
manner, which will be imdcrstuod from the figure in the annexed plate. 

1 have now only to add a few instriiineiits, which are hardly fit to be called instrin 
ments at all, being rude and unmusical sounding guitars, fitted witli only one or two 
strings, and capable oiilv of afibrdiug a sort ut accompaniuieut to the voice* Such arc 
generally used by fakirs and wandering singers. 

867 - ‘ t/iij .'' — A rude iiistnnuent, deriving its name from the twanging shrill 
noise it makes It (‘ousists of a single wire stretched over two small bridges resting at 
either cud of a stick or bamboo, which passes through a small half gourd at either end, 
like our basket stick : the face of th(‘ gourd is left open ( fig 1. ) 

This instrnuieut is used l)y Brahiiiau beggars when singing for alms, &e* 

868-— ‘ /; fdrif ." — This is a rude iustruuieiit with one string, for accompaiuing 

the voice, <ind used bv fakirs soiiietinies . also arcoinpaiiied with the ‘‘kartar^ or ‘ bones. 

It consists of A long lianiljoo handle with a small cii’<‘ular body made of half a gourd, and 
with parchment strained ovor the trout, on this is a small bridge over which the bra>s 
wire I■a>^•‘^. The v> ire ifs secured to the end of the bamboo projecting >slightly through 
and beyond the bods. A large w<»oden 2 >eg or screw at the end of the handle enables the 
jdayor to adjust the- tomj of the string. 

869 - * t'h ih'td rud' - - riayeU with a W0(jden stick or plectiuiiii, ( ‘jaw^a* or jaba ), 
which is a thin piece of wood shaped as ftig. 4.) The chartara is shown in (fig. *2.) It has 
four strings, three of ste^l and one of l>rass wire. An instrument I saw of this name at 
Delhi, had only two strings, and was [day»xl with a bow like the ‘ Kamaneh ’ ( fio. 3, ) 

870 — ** also called jlabilb, from Duiiiioo. This iiistrumeiit is mostlv used 

by Kabulis and in Khoiasan, and so is found in our frontier districts One specimen in the 
collection of was described as rabfib.’’ The instrument, which is rather elegaiitiv 

sliaped, is figured in the pl.ite The great de]>th of the body, as shewn in the side view is 
remarkable. The body and a part of the handle, ( as far as the fret marks ) are hollow, 
and made of * tun ’or * slii^ham ’ w<.>od. 

The handle and bodv as tar as the eentral bend or waist, are faced with wood, and 
the rest ot tho bod\ with pareliinent. There are six catgut strings wliich are played on 
with the ‘ jawa like the last described iiistrunient. These strings [>ass over a small 
w<'od»Mi bridge oil the parchment, and are seriired to a jdece of leather, which is fixed to 
tile 1 m >ttom of tho lustiunicnr, and has tlie end ^plit into tags to ea(‘hone of which a string 
vud otl. Tbci’e are aKo tive ''Vinjiutlietic brass wires. ( tffrh ) which pass into 

th^ hollow bo-ly <jf tic- handle tlirt>ugli small holes made for the juirpose, and are wound 
oil >' ir\'. t III* haiclh of hit-h piojeci at tli»^ side. 

Tiio Rabab ealb'd **Raba}> Bamirsi Benares i\ibdb~is an instrument witli a bow. 

liie next t>t three ^trin-g* d instruments, wlic-h are plaved with the 

fingo-r. -u- with small -^tl<'ks or liannic-i's Tlc-.se lu^truincnts no doul*t suggested originally 
tile d* .gn ot the Xiiginil, (.lavc*n<*rd and li.irpsichor*! wlic-h havr brt*u imju'ovicl into 
tlo ikmc-iu i i.iito-loi'fo . tLn*\ coij..'[Maid mill tlu' J>uh lUier ami Psallerv of aii<'it‘iit 

WUtcl's. 
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Ui‘ th*''se onlv on»“ ia ^lusriuu (.>1' I*:ihore, ii\ uso in the 

Paiijal*^ tht' otht‘rs arc obiH)lcle. 

871. —“ Kdiiun, — This is the psaltery or sort of harp. It cotisists of a 

tranic sluij>c<l as in ti^urc 0. The strings, which aw* stet‘1. are twent v-three in imnil>er. to 
iiU‘liiih‘ three whole o<.^taves : they are tixe<l hy nioveal>le screws at the upper ciel. It ilitVerH 
troiii our harp in ]>riuciple of eoiistrucliuii. iiiaMUuch as the strings which are ti\e<l to tin* 
soumliug lHKn\l, are thence ean-ieh, not fliaoonally upwards to tlie curve<l beam, but 

huriiontally to a beam ojiposite the somnliii^’ i)(»aril There are slrinj^s. 

872 . -“ Kant nil'll ” — This i list r u men t ci^vnsists of a Invllow” ami flat soumlin^ boar<l, 

■ma<le of tun wood, of an oblong sha{>e, su[>[»()rlcd partly on alu>lIow s(|uaro box, and 
j^artly by two tro'^sel lej-^s or The sj^eeiuuMi I (h*scribe friun was alxmt “tt inches 

lonir and S bniad. In the U[>per part ( the end f>p[Hvsite the ))ox ) the screws f<»r holding 
the wires are fixed uj>right ami [M*r[M*mli<-ular to the face of the sounding board ; the 
strings, twenty-two in number ( d octaves ) arc of steel wire, and of e<|ual length, tho 
rc<pnsito adjustment tTs to length being attained )>v tlie wires passing over or rather 
through sfune ivory pegs arranged iliagonallv across tlie board 

The instrument is plaved with tlie Hn_;er and ‘ niizrab.* It is tuned from one not^j 
below the ki*y note, and tiien reguhirlv up the scab* l»v full tones. 


\Y e now come to the stringel instrmm'iit^. wai ii are plaved with n bow ( ga/ or 
kuinain ). There are several varieties : tlie im ^t oroteusious is the — 

873 — ‘ Ti'tutf. ' — A long handled iii'^tninient, of which the bodv is in the form of a 
poa-<*ock, whence the name. Tne up[«*r part of the !)nd\ is covered w’lth strained pareh- 
iuent,and the lower part higidv eoloia^l, gilt and varnishe^l to resemble a peaci%<'-k. This 
curious instrument is ilgured in tlie plate annexed. The handle, wliich is verv long, is 
hollow, but fiusxl w'ith a thin slip of tun \voo<l It carries sixteen nioveahlo brass frets. 
Along the left side of the keyboard or handle, a small bar of w.iod is attached, which 
carries sixteen jM*gs, wliiidi hoM sixtf's^u sym[>athetic st^vd strings “ tarb, whitdi are 
ari'anged slightlv diagonallv, so as to eonie down to the bridge uf the instrument^ xrhii'h 
supports the four main strings on the upper edge, and the sixteen “ tarV> strings through 
sixt+*en small holos ii^ the centre of it. The four strings are arranged as usual : one alone at 
the right side, wdiieh iselianged by fingering to produce the melody; the other three timed 
to the key note, fifth and oi-tave form the bass or drone acc(ymf>animent ; tlie four strings 
are made, the tirst tliive of steel, the fourth of brass wire. All are of erpial length and 
attachei-l to four large pegs, two in front anil two at the side of the extreme end of tho 
handle, but as the second string pr^t luces a shriller tone than could bo got by having the 
full length and tightening the screw, it is sliortened by a small ivory ]ieg through which it 
passes, just helow the fifth fret Tlie instrument which I have Inxird playoil w ith consider- 
able skill, is played with a bow fitted with a number of black horse hairs, and stiffened with 
( hiroza ) ; the hairs of the how an' not arranged flat as in an Kui'Opean violin how, 
but in a bunch, with a piece of wood at one end. which can be adjusted to tighten the 
hairs. When once set riglit they are tied down wnth string, ^lere being uo screw 
arrangement as in the European bow. 


1 
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874— ‘ Skh'aofn ” — I.s the eoimaon fiddle used by all the naiitch plavers. It has a 
thick short handle, ulniost as lumd as the body, and is like it, hollow. The body is als») 
hollow, and faced with parchment ; it is chamfei'ed or j^ai’ed away at the sides towards the 
middle. The strings are of catgut, four in number, and attach^xl to screws with large knobs 
fixed in the handle, two iu front and two at the sides. There are also eleven or tliirteeu 
brass wire ‘ tarb ’ or sympathetic strings^ which are fixed to screws or pegs arranged 
in two rows : these pass through the body of the handle and project at the side. The end. of 
the wires are introduced thrt>ugh small holes in the surface. The sound of this iiistnxment 
IS very harsli and disagreeable. The first strings and the second,, in order to shorten the 
icuigth, rest ou a small bridge near the tightening screw, called “ ar ’’ or j>dak the 
third rests ou a tag of tight Iv wound silk, possibly to deaden the sound : this tag, wdiich 
can be pulled under tlie string at pleasure, is called “ batti/’ The curious shape of the 
head and iiaudle will be seen iu the plate. 


T 


Another instrument was described to me as in vise in Pattiala, as the Ch^ng, ( fig. 
7 ). I liave some misgivings that this is either the same as Saranda, or only a variety. 1 
have not be^ n able to procure a spe4.dnieu, but am told that it is at once recognized by the 
body being in. the shape of a kite (patang.) The body is made of wood, and the upper part 
IS hollow and open, the lower part is covered with parchment and carries the bridge. Thera 
are five strings attaclu‘<l to s<to\\s placed thus : ^ f 

in tlie hamlle, ami also eleven sym]>atheti(* strings, 
whadi are attaehed at the side. The instrument 
is played with tlie gazi or bow. 

875. Tnl ” (u* Tad ’ — This is a mucli ruder instrument than any of the foreerr^. 
ing Its body is of roughly rut deodar wood, shaped as in tig. S, the upper part being 
hollow, the lower covered with prirehment; it has four strings, three of steel wd re, and the 
fourth of tiiii'k twisted eoppor wire, and is played with a rude bow. This instrument 
is only to be touud iu villagt‘,s. and is said to be mm-h used iu Marw;ir. 

876 Dotdia. All instrument called dotara, but having however four strings, is 
not unlike Hi shape to the Chartara, but has a short thick handle like a sfirangi. 

877. f Vulvbv/^is the fakir fiddle. It is represented in fig 9. Tlie three strings 
are made of bniiehos of black horse hair, and there are five sympathetic strings. The handle 
13 covered with wood ami is hollow, the lower part of the body is covered with parchment. 

Kfonanchi - is a sort of large fiddle, twice the size of sarangi, ** and 
Used m'»sUy ]>y Kashmiris ( fig. 3.) ^ 

Betnit* passing vui to the wind instruments, I should mention that the manufacture 
of stimg»*d iusTrum»-*nt> is a sj^eeialty of one class of workmeu ‘ Kliatamband ’ ; they 
m'V*T itmkr' drums m* jupus of any sort. 


Mien* tools nre like those of ordinary carpenters, but capable of doing smaller and 
finer w-.rk. Tiies have the •' teslia ” 


r tlnoM* eormnvil tile, a 


or adze ; some saws, a chosa.” or long thin ra.sj>, 
mi van- tar ashy’ or gouge or scoop ta make the hollow* 
n^trumen rs with ; a ‘‘ iiimgira ” or half round file; a kanassi ” or two edged 
^ smooth '' cut ; a ‘‘ sathri or “ ihaurasi ( small chisel ) ; saimi/* 
. •' ('.irk.ir - or .'nini.asM.s and a “ l.arma,” to Lore holes. The wood used is 
ini.iri ton. wiiii h i.' (oleraiily hard, does not sj-Jit, has no resin or oil, polishes well, 


a *' tik<uM 
haiidb's . 
tiU- ith a tiiU' 
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and is not liable to insects orto decay. The dry shell of the ^^reut | 4 o\ird (CvinirhUa hiaurnna) 
and Lagenoria (the buttle gourd ) are in re(juest fur the bodies of all sorts (.d sitars, 
bins ifce. ; ivory is required for inlaying and for the bridges ( ghuri or siudhuri ) ot the 
iustruuients. 


DIVISION II. 

WIND INSTliUM KNTS. 

These are not so numerous as tlm stringed instruments, nor are they eommonly 
ItKed, exeept perhaps the bansri or flute, and a sort of flageolet ; snake charmers carry the 
bin,” and trumpets are used in heathen worship. 

The following is a list : — - 

879 . -*^ Baturl ” — A flute or fife witli four holes, made of hamhoo. 

880. —“ Nai ” is a straight pipe somewhat similar. 

881. — Alghoza' — A sort of flageolet also made of Itamboo, has seven holes, 
is sliglitly funnel-shaped, and 2)Iayed either singly or with two in the mouth at onee. 

882. — ‘ *S'?/ivn< ” — vulgarly called “ tuti — A woo<len tube with a trumpet shaj»cd 
t?nd. In faet a liurt of clarionet. 


883. -^ Nniri^ ’—A flageolet played by Kasjmiirfs, very like the last named. 

884. — Bin^ — This instrument consists of a double flageob't, fitted to a hollow 
and narrow necked gourd. It is figured in the annexed plate. It is prineipally played hy 
Bnake charmers. 

885. — Shnnuioy — From the Biinnoo hills, and also to he met with in other hill 
places of the west Punjab, Is a regular bag-pi]v>, or set of pipes fitted with an inflated 
goat’s skin. 

886 * — Movda)}g ” — is a sort of postman’s horn, 

887.-“ is a very long, and loud, sounding straight brass trumpet, used at 

marriages, religious festivals, Ac. Wlien curve<l it is called ^ karna.” Horns (narsingha), 
and couch shells (shank) are also used on such oceasioii.s. 


I 
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DIVISION III. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The folhnving are miseellaneons : — 

888 . —“ Jaliaramj,^* — consists of a series of thin jmrcelain cups of sizes, partly filled 
with water, aceordiiij^^ to the note rotpiired and so tuned to two or three octaves, 
note by note Tlu*y are ]>hiyed with sniall bamboo s^ticks, like our harmouicon, Sn'. 

889. -^‘ Tull I ” — a small bell worn ronnd tlie neck. 

890. — “ Jora or Kaiusi — two sniall bells, struck one in the other. 

891. — “ Satiti'n' ’’ — a steel triangle, similar to that used in b>ands with us. 

892. — ‘‘ Chifhhi ” — Laroe cymlials. 

893. — “ Jlitinj ” — Also !i. kiu'l of (’vnilial. 

894. “ "- A uanio for cymlmls appearing in the Gugaira (Montgomery) 

<"ol lection 

89&.-‘ Ka rtftj ” — two ])ie< es of hard dark w<>od, generally shisham, plaved just as 
the bones’' are by Negro singers 

896, ]\[ihh‘h(ttiy or hfurjuimj'' is the .lew’s harp. This toy appears to be of great 
anti(putv in Imlia, and is of exa<*tly the same form and eonstruction as those used by 
ehiblren in Europe I am tohl that at Kalka fAniliala l)istri(’t) at a certain season of tiie 
year these toys are made and sold l>y humlivds, 

- 


DIVrSTOX TV. 

Drums are so universally adniire.l, amt form such a necessary accompaniment of 
every eubudainment, procession, or coreinony, that it is not surprising to find a great 
variety of every posvsible size and shape. 

897. — “ Tiritihi’ir ” — is an Eui;lish Militaiy flrnni.* 

898. -“ Dhnl ” — Is a very large barrel-shaped dnim, held horizontally, l>oth ends 
bring fitted with leatlier or parchment, and struck with slightly curved sticks. 

899. -‘ Dholki or Dhnfah the same shape, but somewhat smaller. 

900. — A large drum of barrel-shape, but murh more elongated, and 
consequently having the parchment end much smaller in diameter. It is used in processions, 

901. — ‘ Nfiktira ” — Is a kettle -Irum. 

902. — ‘‘ P/oo/.«.v/7 ” — A military kettle drum canned on hor.se back. 

903. —“ X>nthnf — A very large kettle drum carried on camel back. 

• N’.c t. ) .• fu-’.l \Mtii tl.i =.mi t ..f p-nitar b»>fr)ro 
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904. — Titblu. The pair of small «lrums pla\oil (*u lu acrompaiiy tho “saran^i at a 
liautch. The body in made of turned and lacquered wood ; tlie bases bein;^" rather Itritadei* 
than the iip[)Or end. they stand U[)riLrht, and have [Kirchuieiit at the npptu* end only, 
wliich can be adjusted ami tightened )>y Ioul^ leather thon^^s. The tabhi are al\\a\s iu 
pairs, tuned dirt’erontly : the one with a hi^li note is inarkoil with a lart^e bhu-k spot on the 
parchment, and is callo'l a;^«iura ; the other or lower tone<l drum is called piehaura 
or “dliama” — ’played with the haiuh 

905. — T'i<h>( " is a sort of tamhourine. Itshodvin fact <‘»msi'^tsof a sort of basin of 
p(»tterv ware, covered with ^^oat skin and played, with stick>. A hole is made through the 
basin at the back. Tlie instrument is Wnm ^u.^peinled from the neck by the periunner 
by strinj^s, and used in pro<-essious, wt‘ddiM;^s. v^(' 

906. — iJoii’ii nr l)i\nf<i ’’ IS a lar^rt^ taniiM>urine wdtliout bells. 

907. — Khitnjri'' is a smaller tambourine with Im'II^, set in tlie rim. just as in the 
European tambourine. 

A native book o-f musical instruments I have seen, contains a small hut rather deep 
made tamhourine, with bells called ** datii ” 

908. — Matulll is a small barrtd-shaped <lrum, of turned wood, hun^ by a string 
«ound the neck, and played on at both end's with tlie hand. This is tised by itinerant 
showmen Sii\ 

909. —” -is a Sort of tambourine, use 1 only by l^hnn^is, and (diuras (sweeper 

easte). A circular woeilen frame, the front covered with [*aivhment and the hack by a 
network of rat‘, 4 ut (or rather ) hvivini;, iiowever, a round hole in the e**nfiv. 

9ia — Dtiitru^' — A small drum, us<*d 1 'v Ivalnirs (hill larriers ) and also bv itinerant 
ehowmeu : it is sha[ted like a ‘dumb-bell,’ is of turned Wood, ainl lias a parcliment face at 
either end ; two small striues are att.iclicd, each armed with a ]»elh*t covered \\ith < loth. 
Tlie little iustriimeiit i'. grasped iu tiie middle by one hainl, and then bein^^ twisted ai»out, 
the i>ellets hit the [♦an’hmeiit and pr«jdu<-e llie sound. 

Tlie Ivalnirs, when sittiii;^^ r<mud to sinu^ will frequently use an earthern ‘ ^diara * 
for a drum, or will support a metal plate cm an inverted ‘ ^diara, ’ ami lay a bracelet or 
bau^de oil the jdate, and strike it as a drum ; the hracelet <‘auses a jiii;^diiio sound, as well 
ns the drumuiin^^ muse. 

911, — Tfnnkati'UK — A drum used l>y Kashmiris. It <'onsist.s of an earthen pot, 
narrow at the bottom and wide at the m^.uUli, shaped iu fact like a flower ]>ot ; the mouth 
is elosed with parchment or skin, and the instrument is held under the left arm and 
drummed on with the ri;^ht hand. 
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OX.JLSS 

SMALL MACHIXES FOE VARIOUS PURPOSES. 

This Class camiot be expected in the present state of advance to which this country 
has attained, to be very iivimerously represented, or to exhibit any very great skill. I shall 
have little else to offer )>y readers, than a list of the best of such articles as were exhibited 
in 1^64, and have been elsewhere met Avith. 

The first kind consist of locks. 

912 . — Ordinary native 2 >adlocks. 

Every man fastens his house door, and even his boxes, by means of a chain and 
staple with one of these padlocks. 

The padlocks are of two kinds, one of which is considered insecure, and the othet 
other more difficult to open. 

riio upper one ( fig I ), in the annexed plate, is closed simply by a catch Avhich is 
pressed forward by a spiral spring, so as to fix the end of the handle which projects 
doAvuwaiNls for the t)Urpose. 

The key is a mere screw ; it is inserted at the mouth of a short tube, which carries 
at one cud the iron catch, and is surrounded by the spiral spting. It is wound in till the 
thick part touches the outer shell of the padlock, Avhen the leverage causes the internal 
Bpiial to be contracted, by which means the catch is withdrawn and the handle let 
loose. A thiei could ot course effect the same thing by inserting almost any old screw hey 
of the same size. A single blow would also remove the end of the case, and then the catch 
could he pushed hack with ease. A glance at the sections shewn in the sketch will explain 
this. 

The secoiid kind of lock, though still rilder in appearance, and having the 
awkward bar or iron ( shewn at fig 2 ) for its key, is yet stronger and resists the burglars 
ot this country better. In this lock there is a strong iron bolt thrown across ( fig 3, a ) 
and is held there by the upper bolt being furnished with a stiff’ spring in either side 
( c c. ) This cannot slip tlirougli the hole at the end of the case ( d ) without being first 
compressed by the fork of the key. A thief, Unless he happens to hav^e a key of the right 
size to catch the springs (which nia\ vary considerably ), has to break the whole lock. At 
bcrit howeAer this is a very rude aud by no means se<,*ure padlock. Some remarks about 
native locks will be found in the Jury Ke 2 >ort on Cultery and Hardware at page 152, ei seq. 
They sliould have more [)rnperly been inserted here, but it was found impossible to break 
up the report. 

Aiuoug the most noteworthy of these locks, is tliat sent from Basahir ( No. 7779 ), 
and used in other parts of the hill districts also. In principle it is not unlike the second 
figure in the [date, as it eou-ists of a bolt thrOAVii across the aperture in the loAA^er part : 
the key is hoAA'ever different, it has to be inserted v'ertically through a slit in the upper 
part, whkh IS made with a flat to[», and then being inserted, has to be pitshed sideAvaA's till 
it ratrhes the s[u“iug uiijido, and uUoavs the bolt to be pushed back. The key is shaped as 
at fig 3. 
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Oiuittiug locks imitated from European models, tlie ones worth extracting from tho 
Catalogue of lSt)4 are — 

913 . — [ No. 7870 ]. — Monster lock of polished iron ( valued at 40 Rs. ) made * 

Ilahi Baksh of Lahore. This is on the principle of figure li, and opens with a lever bar. 

914 . — [ No. 7878 ]. — Puzzle padlock. — This is in shape like a lK»rse : it is from a 
maker in the distant province of Bukhara. It is certaiidy difficult to open. The key is fixed 
in it, but has to be properly applied, so as to enable the bolt to be withdrawn. In shape it 
is made to resemble a horse. I had no opp<jrtuiiity of disi'ovcriug the secret. The great 
difficulty is to find out how to insert the key, which carries a small moveable bar at one end* 

If the key is on(ie inserted the puzzle is overcome, as a push thr<jws ba< k the bolt. 

915 . — [ No. 7890 ]. — Was a padlot^k, m;ide in the form of a tiger, and gilt. It was 
made by Pir Baksh of Lahore, who valued it at 20 Rupees. 

A series of neatly made scales and \veiglits for [>ostage pur[)oses was sent from 
Ludhiana. 


f 
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OEDXA^sCE, AXD AEMS EXHIBITED AS SUCH. 

In former days, as already intlmatedj tlie art of making swords and guns, as well 
as of defensive armour, was suoeesisluiiv practised in the Punjab, It is at present only to 
be found ill the workshoj^s of a few artitieers, relicts of the ^Sikh days, and of apprentices 
who had learnt from them. In Kaslimir, however, both swords an<l firearms are well 
made, and the sword blades ot Peshawar are famous. The cutlers of Sealkot, NizauiAbad, 
and Wazinibad (Gujranwala district ), and of Gujrat, are still able to make such weapons, 
but not of a very good description of metal. 


DIVISIOX L 
OEDNAXCE, 

It may be as well to make some mention of tlie art of cannon founding as 
practised m this country. 

The casting of cannons in brass was iindcrsloou, and a few well finished 
sjiocimens may be seen in the L‘ih(»re Port Armoury, and one good specimen ( Mohatuadau 
work ) in the Lahore Museum. 

Outside the latter building stands the once celebrated gun called Zamzama,^' 
or “ Bhangiwalla t(>pf ' 

It was cast in the time of Ahmad Saab Darin i and was evidently considered a 
wonderful work, oven after making allowance for the Oiiental :neta[»hors of the inscription. 

The gun is 14 feet 4^ inclies in length, cxedusive of the cascabel. and the a]>erture 
of the bore is 0^ inches. 

Tiie following is a transcript of the descripdve acc )iint pla-vd in the Central Museum. 

The great gnu calh'd Zamzaina, ” or the “ B’langiauwali top, was east A. D. 
17G1, bv Shah AVili Khan, Wazir of Ahmad Shah Dnrani. 

After th‘‘ oeparture of Ahmad Sliali, the gun wa^ left in the possession of the 
Sikh Sirdars of the Bha * i ( whence its name “ Bhangiiuwali to[c”) It came to be 
vcganled as a talisman of j^u: rcniacy ai * jiig (he Sikhs. Eveiitmilly, Kaiijit Singh 
p<^'ix,>sM-d himself of it, and it was u.sed l>y him at the siege of INIultan, in A. D. 1818. 
Proiu that date it u^ea to stand at the Delhi gate of Ldiore, until removed in ISGO. 

The gun now stands near the Central Museum, hu ing the Sa«lr Bazaar, in which 
position it was placed oiw the occasion of the Duke of Edinburgh's vKit to Lahore, in 
February 1670. 
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The inscription on the gun is traiislatc<l as follows : — 

i “ By order of the Em|>oror [ Ahmad Shah ] Diir-i-duran, 

^ Shah Wall Khan, the Wazir, made this gun, named 

■ Zamzama, the taker of stronghohls, 

The work of Shah Nazi*. 

1 

III tlie reign of the Emperor, possessing dignity like the Feridhii, 

Dispenser of Justice, robed in equity, 

o 

[In the reign of] his present Majesty, Ahmad Shah Durd-Duran, 

A Prince occupying a throne mighty as Jamshid’s, 

3 

There was issued unto the Chief Wazir, 

From the threshold of His HighncbS, 

An order to hare east, with every ]>os.sihle skill, 

A gun, terrible as a dragon, ami huge as a mountain : 

; 5 

[Yea, the order was given] to his beaven*entlironed Majesty’s devoted servant, 
Sliali Wall Kh^^n, Wazir. 

G 

So. ill order to etTeet this great achievement, 

The nia.s ter- work man calle<l up his endeavours ; 

7 

Till, with eonsummarc toil, was cast 
This wondrous gun — Zamzania, — 

8 

A destrover even of the strongholds of heaven — ■ 

Under the auspices of his 3Iajesty. 

9 

I enquired of Reason for the date of this gun ; 

Reason angrilv replied — 

10 

If thou wilt give thy life in payment 
I will repeat to thee the date.’’ 

11 

I did so, and he replied ; — ’ Tf hat a gvn is ting !' 

* The form of a fre raluiag dvagofi' ” 


The last lines give the chronogram of the date of the gun, 1174 A. H., or 1761 

A. D. 

The letters in the words have a numerical value, according to the Abjad 
system. • 
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This gun is mounted on a large carriage ( takht ). The Sikhs used shisham wood 
for the carriages, but always preferred Kikar ( Acacia arahica ) for the wheels, on account 
of its toughness. They thought this of so much importance, that for the supply to the 
arsenals in Kashmir, the Sikhs attempted to form a plantation of the Kikar in tlie 
uncongenial climate of Srinagar, where a few of the trees may still be seen. Besides 
guns cast in brass, long narrow iron guns may be seen at Lahore, and also a few of 
wider bore, made of bars of iron secured by iron rings or bands. 

Iron small bore cannons, mounted on the wooden saddles of camels were in use, 
and called Zamlnirak. 

Tlie principle of making guns in bars with rings, was considered as the early and 
rude idea, and was abandoned when the art of casting was invented. 

The cascabel of a cannon is called “ dumeli” or “ badeli** ; the trunnions “ hathua.’’ 

The frame of the carriage on which the gun rests is ‘‘ parh’’ ; ‘‘ makki ’’ is the 
sight mark on the muzzle; and ‘‘didban” the sight at the other end. The touchhole is called 
‘‘ piala'’. 

Gulab Singh invented a very small gun ( of iron ) mounted on a small carriage 
for hill warfare, it was drawm by a man or by a goat. 

The Obchi or howitzer, was only introduced after the contact of the British 
power with the Sikhs, and was used to discharge shells ( gola-sel ) made of zinc, 
because they did not know how to cast hollow iron shells. 

The Obchi is said to be kothidar, or having a chamber at the end of the bore, 
which the cannon has not. 

The shell is made in a mould having a solid centre and a layer of wax over it ; 
over the w'ax other layers of clays are smeared. The wax is melted (as described at page 
141 ) and thus a hollow is left, which is filled by the melted metal. 

An other way is to take an iron “ reza, ” or hollow iron mould, which separates 
into tw^o halves ; eacli is filled with a mixture of sand and oil, and a wooden ball of the 
required size first impressed into one half and then into the other : a hollow sphere is 
thus formed when the halves are closed together, but in the middle, an earthen ball 
( bach a mitti ka ) is fixed to an iron pin, projecting from the bottom of the mould. The 
“ bacha ” is made of the same size as the interior hollow of the shell is to be. Metal is 
then poured in. 
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The mouth of the shell is fitted with a tube of box wood, through which passes 
a falita ( or fatila ) or slow match, made of cotton thread soaked with a ]>aste of powder 
and spirits. 

The “ obchi ” was made for shells of 10 seers, 15 seers, or 20 to 25 seers. 

The next kind of gun to be descriljed is the Hoth ” — always constructed of the 
length of nine times the diameter of the aperture; either shell or shot could be fired, and 
could be sent much further than by the obchi. This gun was also made without a 
chamber ( kothi. ) 

Tlie large mortar was called “Ghubara the length of the piece being half as much 
again as the diameter of the mouth : it was made of gun metal, never of iron. 

Large shells were made with a series of thin iron bars, called “ kapanch inside. 
This was done by simply taking an earthen baclia, or ball, to keep the centre clear, over 
this the iron bars were arranged all round, fixed with wire at the bottom and round the neck. 
Each kapanch was shaped thus Over this frame w ax was spread, and 

then earth. The wax being melted out, as before <lescribod, and metal ]>oured in. When the 
shell case was thus complete, tlie earthen bacha was broken up, and picked out in pieces, 
leaving the collection of kapauchs ” inside, which remained attached bv the neck to the 
shell by the contact of the molted metal. The exjdosion of the shell caused the i)lates 
to sei^arate, and a dangerous discharge of these sharp pieces of blade-like metal was the 
consequence. 

Several guns called “ jazail ” have been used in forts. They are merely verj large 
long muskets, so big that a man could not use them. 

These particidars w'ere given me by Nidhan Singh, an old man who used to cast 
guns in the Sikh times. He tells me he has cast 700 pieces in his day, and originally 
learnt through his father from a Kabuli. 


DIVISION II. 

FIKEAEMS FOR WARFARE OR SPORTING PURPOSES. 

These will be best illustrated by enumerating, with the addition of descriptive 
notes, where necessary, the collections sent to the Exhibition of 1864:. 

Amritsar. 

916. — [ 10364 ].— A pistol (the English term is used in Panjabi — pistol.) 

917 . — [ 1036.3 ].— A LlunderLuss, called “ karabm ” in the vernacular catalogue. 
It is a short and somewhat wide mouthed piece, but the short and trumpet shape barrelled 
weapon generally known as the blunderbuss, is not called karabi'n, but “ sher bacha.” 

Lahore. 

918 . — [ 8731 ] — Matchlocks inlaid with gold. 

These matchlocks are of the form which will be seen in nhe plate representing 


s 
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* a group of arms.’ There is one near the right edge of the jjillar. It is fired by a 
‘‘ falita ” or slow match, and called ‘‘ baiiddk tura dar.” This latter word is said 
to be derived from the taur ” or tor/’ the Elephant creeper, the fibrous stalks of which, 
when dry, were used for slow matches. The air roots of the ‘‘ ])ipal ” ( Ficu^ religiotai ) 
and of the ‘‘ bar ” ( Ficf/s Indica ) are siinihirly used. 

Baiiduk pathar kalah.”— A long barrelled piece, firing with flint and pan. 

Bharmar lahori.” — A kind of weapon that lias both flint and a slow match, in 
case either should fail to go off. It was iavonted in Banjit Singh’s time by a Hindustani 
called Mirza Bharmar, whence the fiame. 

“ Rafi.” — This is merely a corruptioji of the English term rifle, and is made on 
the Eurojiean model. 

“ Baudiik inasala-dar ” — Masala- da r ” means a weapon that is fired by a cap 
coutaining the explosive composition or “ masala.” 

“ Karabiii.” — A short barrelled gun, with the muzzle slightly trumpet-shaped. 

Slier baeba A short harrelled and very truin])et-shaped weapon, not larger 
however, than a large old-fashioned horse pistol. 

“ Baiidiik rakh-dar ” has a rifle bore. 

Patiala. 

919 . — [ 8107 ]. — An air gun. ( This is imitated from the European model. ) 

Simla. 

920 . 10301 ]. — A native matchlock — Sirniur State. 

Deea Ismail Khan. 

921 . — [ 10109 ].—A Pathau matchlock. 

Deua Ghazi Khan. 

922 . — [ 10113—31 ]. — A matchlock from the Khurasan, exhibited by the Lund 
Chief. 

923 . — [ 10111—312 ].— Another from the Bozdar hills. 

924 . — 1 101U3 — 311 ]. — Another from Rajaiipiir. 

025 — [ 10117 — 31.‘> ]. — Another sent by the Gurchain Chief. 

926 . — [ lOllS— 3lfi ]. — Another from Rftjhan by Imam Baksh Khan. 

Shooting belts, called “ Kamr-khisa,” accoin]>any most of these guns. Tliey 

are furnished with a series of j'arallel tubes bound together, for holding bullets, a shot 
flask, a powder horn or sliakh, ” flint and steel, and a knife. 

Peshawur. 

927 . — [ 226 ]. — ‘ Tofung Sindi * — value Ks. 500, from Sind, exhibited by Muham- 
mad A LI Khan. 

928 . — [ ] — ^ Bandilk mah sipaia’ — The long heaw matchlock used by the hill 

tribes ; it is always known by having two prongs or metal supports to steady the barrel; 


/ 
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tlu^ weapon ]>t‘ing too auJ heavy to eiiaure an accurate shot -vvitlunit buch supj»ort. 
Tuoiiirh thoftC i^ims take a great time to loatl ami a<ljuHt, yet, in the hands of AtViJis and 
others, wlien they do go off. tliey prove very deadly weapons. 

It is now time to clescril>e the method of making guns and horing the barrels. 

The sto<*k of a native gun is an un important [nirt, and is generally narrow in form 
as will he best seen from the plate, showing a group ot arms on the wall of the Exhibition 
ot iStJI. 

The inatehloek farthest to tlie left, and next a huge double-handed sword, is tho 
usual forn of a native gun: the one re[»re?>entcd is ■* tora-dar,” /. c., iin‘d by a slow match; 
the stock is of shisham wood. The two guns next to this iiaxing curiou^l\ cai-vcd storks, so 
Itroad at the but end, are from Baliawalpur. Tlit* stoi-ksare made ot stained shisham, and 
have some silver and ivory inlaid ornameiitvs One of llie long guns from tin- Derajat has 
a sort of knob or pad at the end to [U'otect the user from the effects of the recoil. 8uch 
a piece is shewn in the centre of the grouj> in the jdate. 

The locks of gnus need no remark. There is iirst the siin]de matchlock, wliich 
consists nierelv of a trigger, with a small bar, which allows tin* pic« e <d hooked metal which 
holds the ‘ falita ’ or match, to dro[> and come in contact with the pan ; there is alH<» the 
ionimon flint and steel lock, in no way differing from old fashioned pieces of European 
manufacture. Such locks as are now made with ni];ple and cap, are copies of the simple 
European model. 

Gun barrels are made in three ways : — 

First the common wav, which is inferior; but guns f<^r the rank and file in the Sikh 
army were thus made. The gun so made is called ]>iitta-ka-bambik. It cnijsistb simply 
ill bending a flat broad ])ar of iron r<uinl a mandrel ( hithi) into a tube, and hammering 
together the edges till tliev are thoroughly united. One good [-oint al>out these guns was, 
that it they burst, which they often did, they <lid not do much harm. 

The second wav is to take a series of strands ( gaz ) of iron : each strand is 
originally square, and then calle<l kandla, hut has to he first twisted, so as to torm a spiials 
sixteen of these strands are then longitudinally arranged round a shaft or “ lathi of 
iroiij and tied in their [)la«;e with iron wire Chikni niitti ” a soit ol fire clay, is next 
smeared over, and then the barrel is heated, a few inches at a time, and liammt^ied together. 
The spiral twist of the strands leaves a peculiar water-mark in the iron, hence the bairel 
made in this second way are called jauhar-iiar.” 

The third way differs from this, in that no lathi ” is uscd.and the barrel is made 
t>f a spiral baud of irtm, over which strands are again wound the reverse This sort 

ot gun is said to be “ chiiridar.” 



Tills species of gun is said to be l.est made in Bahawalpur and next to that ai Kohat. 
Gun barrels are mostly made with “ Gulcri ’ or with Bajaur iron. 
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I shall only add, that in these watered” guns, the outer surface is either round, or 
filed into eight facets, whence called “ pahldar.” 

The following account of the Kohat manufacture has been kindly communicated 
to me by Mr. Robert Egerton, C. S., who saw the process. 

“ This is the piece of forging from Kohat, which I saw the gunsmiths there do 
before me in about an hour. 

Tliev take a fiat bar of Bajaur iron, straighten the edges, and reduce the bar 
to a uniform thickness by hammering and heating : they then hammer the bar to a }»oint, 
and work it with a hammer under several heatings to a coil. No rod down the centre is 
used. The coil is hammered tight by hitting it on the ends, and is welded by covering it 
with a vellow clav (common at Kohat) and heating it. The clay has a reducing effect, and 
the surface of the iron becomes very fusible under its influence, so that when heated, the 
joints of the coil are easily welded with very light hammers and light blows When the 
first coil is welded, another coil of finer iron, or of mixed metal, used to give a fine grain, 
is hammered on, the twist of the coil being reversed so as to break joint with the first 
coil. The upper coil is welded in the same way as the lower, and the whole mass becomes 
united. 

“ The barrel of a long gun is made by the process above described, more strips of 
iron being welded to the end of the first piece of the coil. 

The points about the forging worthy of note appear to me to be — 

Igf — The quality of the iron, which is remarkably fine and free from scale in 
working. 

2ncL — The curious effect of the yellow clay. I think the clay should be analysed : 
its effect on the iron is surprising. 

3 ;.^. — Xhe forging being completed without a mandril or any contrivance of 
preventing the sides of the barrel from collapsing under the blows of the hammer at 
welding heat.” 

I may here mention that the broad strip of flattened iron which is made into the 
inner tube or coil, is called “ patta The thin rod which is used in the outer coil is in 
its first stage merely a thin square rod, and is called k and la ; before its application to the 
barrel it is twisted into a spiral stick ( in the state called “ kandla bata hua ” ) and it is 
this spiral, that when the rod is coiled on the barrel, leaves the water mark. 

Gun boring is done as follows : — A gun, smooth-bored, is called sada ( i. e, plain ) 
and rifle-bored is said to be ^ rakh-dar.” 

Every gun barrel, whatever kind of bore it is designed to have, is first cleaned with 
a number of iron tools called “ silai,” shaped like the “ burkii,’’ which is the next applied. 

This is a round iron bar about i inch in diameter, furnished with a handle thus : 



/ 
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At the end the bar is squared for a])out three iu(*hes of its leiiudh, and the "♦^uare end is 
^^nierally iiia<le of harder iron than the sliaft ; this end has also two ].latos of liard 
iron ( as[)at ) wehled in on eith«*r ^ide, so as to i^dve two shar[> ed^r^.^. Tliis tool is touched 
witii oil and forced into the rough barrel, and twisted about till the barrel is snio<)th 
inside. 

The next tool is a “ sah/’ shaju^d like a burkii, luit the S(]nared «‘nd is not only 
thrtM* inches, but a foot and a halt* or more in IoultIIi, and is armed with weMed pbitt^s on 
two of the sides as before, but the }dates an‘ nut of aspat merely, but of the har<lest and 
finest steel ( faulad ) 

Aftt'i* this, a tool calh‘d ‘hii/ak” is nst*(l. 

The ni/<ik consists of an iron rod about 4 feet lon^r, witli a short W4>oden ban<lle. 
At the 4md of a rod are attached by a [Hont, two lialf i-ircular tiles, which bang d<ovn like 
the liml ►s of a flail; tlie flat sid(‘s being togigberand the tile surfacos facing mit wards. 
Wlicn put together tliey form one iwlindrical tib‘, which fits the mouth (d tlm gun barrel, 
and is ma<le to <lo so accurately by the intn)ducliun of one or more slips of leather 
between the two files. 



This is worked up and <lown the barrel by liand, till the final smoofljiiess and 
polish are given. 

For the smooth boiv, tin? process concludes with the use of flie ‘Mu7ak ” 

To proiluce the rifle bore, tlie above j»roce'<'«;es are followecl, and when tlio nizak 
has Immui ap[»liod, tho rifle bore ton], “ rakb-bur,*’ aj»plied. This consists of a long 
shalt of iron, at one end is an iron liead shaped thiw • 


The head is tints milled, in order tliat it mav be fived firinlv to tlie aj'*paratus 
presently to be dc'^cribed, which gives the peculiar sjural motion roipurcd. At the <dht'rend 
istho liead with wliich the groove is imele. It eon>ists merely <d'the end of the shaft, split 
down the iui<ldle, so as to be eapable of being wnlened by the insertion of a ‘‘ patri ” or 
little wodg*'~plar(> of iron, ami fnniislie,] on either side with a little bit of file about 
1 1 iuch long, and made of the hardest steel. 
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‘VVlien the end of tliis is first forced into tlie barrel, the files make only a slight 
mark ; Init as by the working of the files ( by the motion presently described ) the grooves 
gt'l’ <lee[>er, it is necessary to wi<lcu the filing end. This is done by knocking the ‘ patri ’ 
farther and farther into the slit, till the greatest distention is produced that Ccin be recpiired. 
Bat this file iiead cannot be merely forced into the barrel and worked straight up and down 
the groove, but has to l)e regularly cut in a spiral, hence it is necessary to communicate to 
the “ rakh-bur ” an unit'orm spiral motion, coupled with considerable ]>ower. 

This i., efie<*ted by tlie following piece of simjde machinery. First, a long and solid 
])linth or bench of brickwork and clay ((«. a.) is built : it is about 7 feet long, 2i feet high, and 
2 feet bivad, the surface is not perfectly horizontal, and has one end slightly higher than 
tlie other. On the surface of this slope a stout plunk is fixed, the end of which projects 
some di>fanco beyond the plinth. On to this two stout parallel bars (c. c.} are fixed \ seemed 
at one end }»y a cross brace (/), in which there is a hole, and a central pole or shaft of hard 
heavy sal wood O') passes through it. The otlier end of the pole or shaft is held by a moveable 
cross bit, (/■) which slides upiuul down in appropriate grooves in the side bars ; the project- 
ing end of the (*entral shaft is furnished with a knob and two stout arms (J), which the 
workman lays hold of t(. push the sluift forward and draw it back. The milled head iron 
shaft canning tlie files as before described, {h) is now firmly fixed into the end of the wooden 
shaft, ami the barrel to ho bored is fixed with iron staples down to the end of the pro- 
ject ing [fiaiik, so that the end of tiio iron rod enters the mouth of the barrel (^). The 
arrangement wall be easilv understood by a glance at the diagram. 

As at present described, however, the motion of the central pole or sliaft would be 
straight ni> and dowm, whereas it is ivipiircd to have a spiral motion. The hardwood 
pole is, therefore, dee[»lv grooved by U\u spiral incisions, and the upper cross brace is 
jjcrforated, not merelv bv a round hole, iuit by a round hole armed with two teeth, which, 
cat« hing in the groves, cause the sluift, although simply propelled by the arm, to 
assume* a ♦spiral motion. 



Tlie barrels are bored u.^ually with four grooves or more, two only arc made at a 
time, and the position cd' the barrel then changed to receive tw*o more. 
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DIVISION IIL 

SWORDS AND DAGGERS. 

Nearly all c^ood blades are imported, aud we hear constantly of ‘ Iriinl ' as a term 
ini ply excellence in a sword blade, meaning that it comes from Persia ( or from 
Syria even, ) 

Sword blades of tolerable quality may perhaps be made by a few remaining 
workmen in some parts of tlie Punjab ; but not many. The Kashmir State has an 
armoury, in which good blades are still made, or iniglit be made. But the best blades 
are made beyond Peshawar. The late Colonel James’s Settlement Report contains the 
following )>rief notice : — 

“ Sword blades of a coarser quality are manufactured at Peshawur, but those in 
greatest request, other than Persia and Daniascns blades, ai-e the Teerahi, made in the 
“ O.Mickzye (Ur.ikzai) hills of Teera, at wliat is known as the Mirza Kliani factory. The 
temper of these swords is highly ap{>reciated, and some, purchased perhaps at a small 
“ price, are valued nearly as much as Irani blades ”, 

In form tlie swords do not vary much. The varieties most known in the Punjab 
are the ^ tahvar’ aud ‘ kirch' ; shamsber, the Persian word, is the equivalent of the Hindi 
talwar. 

The talw;ir has a slight curve in the blade ; the handle has either a side guard or 
not- The straight cross handle shaped in the sketch is generally seen in Persian and 
Kliiirasun aud Kabul swords. 



Tlio basket guard like our Infantry sword, or like 
^^Shabakka’b 


the Highland sword, is called 


The 

by this name. The 
guards and hilts. 


IS a straight sword. The European Infantry sword would be called 
Sikh Artillery meu had heav^y straight swords with iron or brass 




» 


% 


# 
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The »la^<^ers known in the Punjab are the ‘^katar/* the'pesh kabz, * and the 
birhua.” The long Afipdiaii knife is known as “ cbhura/* and in the Peshawur lists a 





‘ KatuL’ * is the name of a triangular and heavy bladed dagger, whose chief pecu- 
liarity is lu the handle, which consists of two side bars to protect the hand, and one cross 
bar i»y wiiich it is gras[)ed at right angles to the direction of the blade. 

The ‘‘ peshkabz ” has a blade quite straight at the back, and sloping at the edge 
to a fine point ; the handle is usually of shi'rmahi, the white bone of a large Cetacean, spoken 
of bv lli^hardsou as tiie “seer-fish,” a sort of Tunny.* The sheath, (either of leather or 
Vidvet ) is worn so as cover a part of the handle. 

The bichn'i ” is a dagger with a waved blade, and has the handle either of iron 
gilt and shaped like the sketch, or else has a handle with a side guard also like a sword. 

The handles of d aggers are often of ivory, of ‘‘ niarpech’* or jade, of agate, 
or of rook erw^ud. 

The blades? i)f all these are often prettily inlaid with gold, and then are described as 
* koft,’ or Mxfir-i-tila.’ The handle of the katar, which is always of steel, is generally 
inlaid with gold. One ot the prettiest daggers of the ‘ bichiia * kind I have seen, was one 

(nut made) at Lahore, which had a hollow -slit cut down both sides of the blade, 
the slit being filled up by a row' of small pearls let in. 

Swords are inlaid w'itli gold, usually just below the hilt, for a workman will not 
spoil the ap[»earainc of the water of a fine blade bv working it over ; but common sword 
blades are fre(piently inlaid all over, and especially hunting swords, called “ talwar 
shikiirgah,” wdiich are worked all over with figures of tigers, dogs, antelopes. See. 

* pt any has a bone of «iiioh a size : the bone is probably of a Cetacean called, 

I beliovt, biack-tUh,' and common on the Western coast. 

¥ 
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Generally, it may be observed for the ]»enetit of those who have a taste tbr (•i>lleet- 
intT si>eeiuieus of inlaid armour, the best are those ohl pieces pre^er\ed Iroin tlie 
Sikh days, or which have travelled Iroiu Kabul or elsewhe*re. Tlie lew nauaiiiiii^ 
w<n’kiuen (who hold licenses for the purpose, and tell you tliat thoy are “liKUise- 
d.ir ” * ) are ready to furbish up and inlay with j^'old, such weajion^, on the e»mditinijs 
of an advance wherewith to purchase the net'Chsary ^oild wire* and i»th<*r mat^-rial, 
and a o«)od lono time to do the ^vork in. The latter comliti<ei is iijdi.spen>,ii*le, 
for the work is, in it.s nature, one of oreat delicacy, and re<juires the delil^cr.Ltc tuid jialieiit 
work of an oriental hand, and the workmen knowin;^^ that they ha\e a monopoly, 
indiiloc their faiicv as to the amount ot labor they choose to under- o in the dav. 

o « 

This is said mostly of the few old armourers wlio romain at Lahon: and Amritsar, 
nmiiniscences of the Sikh times : they have each a few ap[>rcnt ict‘s, who will no dould 
pursue the trade after them as Ioul,^ as Euro[>ean travellers vi^^it India and domand su> h 
wares. These to my mind do better wairk than the more nio Icrn srliooN of Sr.dkot and 
Gujr.it, wdiich seem to excel rather in producin;^^ caskets and famy (U’liaim’ntal ^^l)lk, 
than in the much admired armour and we<L[>on inla^in;^^ 

I need not extract from the collection of ISOl a lono lis,t of wcapmis to illustrato 
the above remarks : there were endless re[»etitions ol the sunn* lornis of da;^'*L:ers, each 
]>crhaps having its owui special merits in de>n_rn, but offerniLr no tangibb* feature to 
discriminate it in a }>rinted list. There were swords ot the kiinls above <les. s.»mo 
— some old, — some exhibited for the sake of the bbebg —sfuiie t,,r the inla\ mg, — some 
for the hilt and handle, others for the scab! lard gay with jewi*I> and veUet ; but the 
Pesliawiir list will give an idea of the real varieties of swonls made. 

I slnuild not, however, omit to mention that Sirdar H!iagwan Singh of Amritsar 
exhibited two or three swords of an unusual character. One was a huge bl.ide, figured 
in the plate representing a groU[> of arm», and carrying not ruily a solid ba'*kct Idlf of 
steel, but an arm guard of steel also; there was also a sword ot the eiif aiid fjjnHt 
order, intended to V>e used double-handed, figured on the upper and extreme left hand 
of the grou[>, this is called “ luita ’ ; it heloii-s to Hindustan, airl 1 *^ U'*eil m -show fi-litmg: 
when very long it is called sail.’’ Another sword in Sirdar Hhagwan Smgli > rohei tiou 
is in the h>wcr pn<rt of the group. Still another, hut not a Puiij.ih specimei), was a huge 
kind of broad sword with a round jioint. n^ed in sh<aw-figliting, and called ‘ k.itah.* 

The Peshawur list contained the following : 

[202] . “ Shamsher Misri.”— SupfM.sed to he an Egyptian blade, valued at Ks 200. 

[203] — Shamsher Irani— chinar Jauhar’h— An Irani or Persian hla.le, vrith the 
jauliar or water mark, like the chinar (or grain of phuie \\ood). 

[201].— Shamsher dozaham'di. A two ‘ tongued ’ or two-edged sword. 

[213].~Talwar Tirahi, exhibited by Ghulam Jax, and made iu the Tfra 
Pistrict already alluded to. 

|_214]. — Shamsher Shah-Hus.iiiii Irani — A sword of the Shah Husain fashion (the 
blade is ribbed longitudinally ) from Persia. 

♦ Under the .Vrius Act. * 
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[216]. — Sbamslier cliiiiar jauliar Khurasaui — from Klmrasau as its name implies. 

Then we have knives and daggers. The name of one of these I do not find in any 
of our dictionaries. 

[103]. — “ Bahudi tilakar/’ value Es. 45, hv Pira of Peshawur. — A gold inlaid knife 
or dagger. 

[ ]. — Chliura jauhardar, is an Afghan knife, worth Es. 120. 

Chliura Tiralii is from Tira, as before noted. 

[2231.' — ‘ Kard khurd.' — Two small knives, one rather larger than the other. These 
are not used in fighting. “ Kard is the Persian equivalent to chhuri.’* 




DIVISION IV. 

MISCELLANEOrS. 

There is not inucli of any interest remaining. The defensive arniour perhaps 
is an exception, as it often exhibits skill in taste and workmanship. 

In former days finely made chain armour was worn, called “ zira : '' it was either 
worn with or without lining. I have seen one suit entirely cased in velvet. There is a 
short coat, kurta zira,^’ and leggings, “ paijama zira,*’ a helmet called ** kulla zira,** 
generally consisted of a globular shaped steel cap, surmounted by a plume, and ]>rotected 
all round, except over the face, by a curtain of chain work. 

Over the chain arniour the “ chdraina ” was often worn, consisting of four pieces 
or curved plates, one tor tlie front of the breast, one behind, an<l one smaller one for ea<‘li 
side, attached by stni]>s ; armlets of steel accompanied these. Steel helmets called ‘ khod * 
were worn, and were furnished with a sliding bar, which could be sli]>ped down so as to 
protect the hritlge of the nose. 

Tlie whole “ charaina,” when worn by the Sikh nobility, was beautifully inlaid 
with gold. 

ShieMs were in former .lays nniversally used, and are so still Ly all tlie Bilocl), 
Path an, and Afghan tribes. 

In former days they were either of steel inlaid with gold, or of rhinoceros hide 
(genda) or buftalo hide (the commoner ones), generally studded with four gilt bosses, or 
one larger boss in the centre; they are always circular, and about 18 to 20 inches in 
diameter, hut the size varies. 

Among miscellaneous weapons, the battle axe or “ tabar,’* a broad edged axe, was 
ocoasionally used ; and the armoury at Lahore contains one ( beautifully wrought with 
steel carved work ) saicUto have belonged to Guru Gobiud Singh, 

o O 
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A laige iioii mace is also iu tlio collection, consisting of a stcnit short rod, headed 
Avith a Clow ii-siia[^ed series ot stout steel ribs, projecting or radiating on all sides from 
the central shaft. 

The ‘‘ (‘hakra,** or war quoit, has never het'n used in recent times, hut the 
‘ Nlhaiiirs/ or Sikh fanatics, always carried, ns part of their strange dress and ac<-outn‘inentH, 
a larg»‘ quoit, wliich consists of a large tiiiu cin-le of steel, the outer edg«* being sharp. 

B'ovs and arrows, ns weapons of defeime and otfeiico, are now s<. luit (d date, that I 
eo\ild writh <litliculty tiud at Ijahore or Amritsar a single wau'kiuaii wdio kia^w how’ to make 
them. They are still carried by the Hill Chiels of K.ijput descent ; and a boW' is presented 
a^ a “ ii.i/ar,” or otfering of re>pe. t, to a paraimuint (diief or powtw. 

boiue ot the bows are sliaped like ours, r/^., a single curve or arc ; but thfkse iu 
the hills are mostly made with a double curve, like wiiat we now see in pictures and 
sciilj»tures as “ Cupid's ” bo^v. 

The bow c<uisists of a central ]>ie('o, often of horn or h(»ne, and to this t^vo otlu^r 
flexihle pit'ces are joined and firmly h<)mid ; these are made of niulherrv wood, 
first inserted into the centre hloek or hand-]a4'<-e, anil then hound with strips of (‘utgnt or 
thin hide; they are tipped very skilfully witii horn: the wdude how is tlum painted, 

ornamented witii flower pitteriis in gold and (‘olors, Juid varnished. The bow string 

is of eriin.soii silk tipi^cd with caf gut loops to attach it to tlie how\ 

The arrow's are straight sliatts of the munj grass stcuii ( kaiia ), ami tij»ped wdth 
solid j>oints of steel ; the feather api>anmtly of some kind of grey goose, — (•alle<l hikali.’* 

The hows are made hy a “ kauiangar,” whose trade is distinet from that of the arr(»w 
maker, or ‘‘ tir-gar. I fimnd one of the latter at Lahore, who gave me the following account 
of his tools. 

His im[>lements are : — - 

‘‘ Kiilih " — an iron tnhe or mould through wliich the kana or shaft of the arrow, 

made of kana gra>s, is passed, to straighten it and pare off knots, itc.: it is heated if 

required. 

“ Tirpai” — work stool. 

“ Bariua ” — to hore holes. 

Arrow hea<l or phal,’’ wdiicli is made for him hy an ironmonger. 

The arrow sliaft is headed witli wood, neatly iMUiiid on, so as to hear the incision of 
a nick to oateh the bow string : the nick is ^.alled bagar the feather is ma<le hy attaching 
the feather stripped off* the quill with glue to the shaft — four feathers are applied to each 
arrow. 
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IMPLEMENTS rSED IX TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 


DIVISION 1. 


IN MANUAL TRADES. 


Tills Division is, I fear, a very misrellaneous one, nor have I any explanation to 
offer of the arranoeiiieiit, or even of the contents of the pages devoted to it. 

Wherever it was possible, in descrii>ing special manufactures, I liave include<l a 
des<-ri[Oi<ni of the tools or nuichinery employed in the production, and hence there would 
be no object in re[>eating them here. 


In some few cases, however, I had either omitted the details, which it afterwards 
occurred to me might be useful, or I had not obtained the requisite information ; for it 
is literally impossiltle to umler&tand from a native description, unaided by any diagrams, 
the tools and a[>plian<‘es used in the various handicrafts. It is necessary to go to the 
workshop and see both the form and use of each kind for oneself. 


But there are not a few trades and oi'ciipations which could not be separately 
described exce[)t through the medium of a class like this, and on such grounds, I trust, the 
disorderly appearance of this chapter will meet with indulgence. 

It opens with some details of tools used in trades already described. Thus, we 
have the tools of the vea\er, the silk friiige-iiiaker, and the silk dyer, also the workman 
who crini[»s and pleats cloth, a fashion once extensively in vogue. 


Tlion follow the imi.Iemeiits of tlie following trades, which, as before suggested, are 
morely residuarv, and puri.osely exclusive of all such trades and occupations arhave been 
otherwise noticed in the preceding j»ages. 


Carpenter, 

!Metal cleaner and armourer^ 
Ci'ilCT, 

Koedie maker, 

Tiimum, 

Pijio ^tem maker, 

Kite maker. 

Firework maker, 

Mat weaver, 

E'lpe nndeer. 

Gilt loather maker, 

B nok-1 under, 

(.’< '1*1*101’ and JSaddler, 

Fiq**'!’ maker, 

^t.*lK\cuttor, 

Mill-.stoue rc»ugher. 


“ Mistri, or farkhiin.’* 
SikHgar.” 
TangValiva.’’ 

“ Sozangar.’' 

“ Tiiigar.’’ 

“ Kechaband.*' 
Pataiigsaz.” 
Atishbaz.” 
Borvilbaf.’’ 

“ Passi-bat.” 

“ Pannigar.^’ 

Jildsaz.’’ 

“ Mochi and Siraj.*’ 

S.ingtarash.’^ 

Chakerah.’' 
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Tlieiv ;uv a fvw coinKM'tt*.! wifh tlu‘ '^n|*]>ly (»f (^f «?ur]i a'^ : — 

Dosiiii. — Tho mail who m.ikos u|i vV'*., of Ilmno", in whi( h foiifoclionorv 

ami otlua’ t.Mli)jh*s, <.)M. 

Hahvai. — Tlio sw(‘otmrat luakor. 
raniri^^ar. — Tlio cliense makm’. 

Pa[>ar‘;ar. — A man who j^M'lni]^ [oiKo, ami also makes a sort (»f thin eako or 
lhs<*nll r;i!h*^i |r;ij):U’. 

Bhar[*iinia. — A ^^’aiii parrlna’. 

And lastly some misrollaimous trades : — 

The tohaeeoiiist ( Tamakii farosh. ) 

Soap-boiler ( Sulniii^'ar ) 

Ink seller ( Siyahi farosh. ) 

Wrestler ( Pahhvan. ) 

Tight- rope dancer ( Ea/agar. ) 

“ WrwKu. 

The ]>arts of the loom eau Ik^ nmlerstood by refennn'e to the diagram annex*‘d. 

Beginning with the front we have — 

(e.) The “ Tiir,” or beam on whieh the cloth is wound as fa'^t as woven. It is 
8n]kporte<l betwemi — 

{h.') Mokh,” two u]>riL,dit po.^ts, ami the /er beam is turm*! bv nncins r>r — 

(e.) “ Ginlhauak. ” a ^tr^liL:ht htiel: pa^^^iiia tbrjenrh a Imie in the “ tnr.” 

(d ) Taiii is the web. The method of pia-paiing it ha^ already boon d.*-- iib*'d. 

I slionhl mention that tlie weh is kej[>t extemh.Ml at the]M.iinr where the timvkr-l labrie eom- 
mem'os hy a stiek underneath. The stick is furnished with an ireii [xant at titlier *.nd, 
whit‘h is .stuck into the edge of the cloth : thi> i> railed *’ panak 

In order to kee]) tlie upper and under threads of the well separate, moveable sfj ks 
are inserted at intervals. Wiicn it is desin*l to p’mh them tdrwaid as Tlie w<.rk jcv.. 
:j-re>s.(^s, the weaver beats the web with a sti'.'k called “ channi,” and the Jairiiig llius 
]*rodueed sh.akes the sticks hmward 

The other end of tlie web, or tliat farthe^st from the “ tur,” is held by a roj.e, 
“ Ians, fixed to a bliort pt'^i in the \\all. 

The weaver seats ]iiin''eif on the gmiuid in front of the tnr, his fau bring m a ledo 
dug underneath. In fiamt of him hangs the “ shana ” (tj <»r e(nnh. which eoijsi.<;tii ,,f a 
nuinhor of fim* s] of bainb<io and kee|»^ all the tlirea'ls distinct. 

The ‘‘ hatha ’’ (/. ) is a ratlier ke,vv vaxtlrii fiamt*, wlm-li fit^ov**- the ‘‘ s].an:i,” 
atid is susjiemled fp'm the rouj’; it nmves t a^ kw irds ami fTwar-ls. ami as so-nj a. t];*. 

]i:.v j.avsrd between the threiois of tlie wcb. tie* vockman pulls tie hatha teiv.ard and 
strikes th<‘ tliroad liome. thu- eompa-ting ami ejo ir. up tlie v\\*\uu^ as u pi'- , 

Behind the shumi and hatlia han.i t y. ) the ]ie-M!c c dde d ” i a- j - t » in a i lam 
h*em, tour in a. kl'e-> bali ” leojn — bv mc:ins (g whi'.li tie,* tnrca,.. ni tne v.'.o aie ,d. 
ternately brought over and under eaeli other. 
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This is sliowii 6C|taiMtely in tlie diagram to avoid coiifiisioii. The lieddle consists 
simply of a pair of liiilit bits of kana or rood, v'itli a series of threads, which have to bo 

ou to the warp iiehn’e the loom is set up. They are suspended from a sth'k called 
‘‘ kahi ” ill.') uud iiltiinately to the roof of the buihliiig. The heddles are weighted and 
k«*pt in place by stii-ks niider the warp, having notclied ends and called “ painsar ” (n). 
The treddle iniderneath, by wdiich the racli is raised, is called “ karaon ” (A*). 

The fth little is called iiTil, and is made of Khair wood ( Aracla catechu ), It is 
shaped like a >mall boat, having a spool of thread inside, which can be removed when the 
thread is expemled, and replaced by another full one. 

The thread when woven is first wound on to a skeleton drum, called dliera, 
sui'ported in a square' and light Avooden frame called “ uri from this the thread is woven 
otf on to the spouls or shuttle spikes bv means of the ‘‘ charkha already described ( see 
2»agc 1 (I t^rtj of this volume.) 

Silk weaving is des( ri1 od at page G1 ; and shaAvl Aveaving, wdiich has a special kind 
of loom, at page 3s, ami there is an illustration taken from a photograph of a loom 
Avliich Avas at Avork in the Exhibition of IbGI. 

Z ^ TU - KASH — ONE Avno pleats and pinks cloth. 

( 1. ) iMatt — large earthen vessel with a narroAV month and broader base, Avliicli, 
being inverted, serves as a table or stand to AA'ork on. 

(2. ) Angt'ti — small furnace. 

( 3 ) Pli.itri — a curved iron like a small sickle. 

(-1.) Cliarcoal. 

( d. ) Fan. 

This art is not so mucli followed as formerly. Gentlemen would have the whole 
coat }.hMtcl over in a rheijiicrf'd pe.itern, or evm in arahes<|ne or fluAA’ered pattern. This 
Av;m mm h in hi--hioii in tlu^ Sikli army. The i^leating could be done on any material, silk 
musllii or satin. It is rareb seen now. 


JL.l'7v.l7>eli>rD or PJ TIIOLI . — Fancy silk and fringe maker. 
ITis t**ols are — 


An “ a-hhi ” — upright stick stm-k on a fiat stand, serving to fasten the emks of 
tlire 1 1 in plaiting, friiig.j m tk'iiig See., " silai,’ ^n' steel spikes, sciosors, and needles. 

lie mak-‘s fringe, fan \v buttons, borders, plaited strings for necklaces, iz.irbands 
or m ttt'l silk ginllo,. tas<e-|s, and tlio like. 


Tb' m.ikcs abo g >1 
h > eii whi'M lias no frame 
its 'Nr h at right anah'> to tl 
m a by ho hlh''!, but b\ SIM 
1h‘ ban 1 rr) invert t]e> w. 

Fi Oi'xo m ma<h‘ v,, 
aii'l tla: r-lgin_: whi, li hoi 


1 rib ] >011 of tlie kiml called ktutiin, and fringe, on a tiny kind of 
work', and inoreo\er is worked sid»*ways. The ordinary loom has 
lo workma^i's ’oo.ly — tliis is ]>arallol to it. Thethriaids are changed 
ill lo Ltlioi’ adijuurts calksl ^'katliihi,” A\diicli are siinplv turned by 
^'threads. 

crrly 111 this manner ; the tags of the fringe being made by hand 
• IS th'‘iu ill place ell the loom. 
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PATRAXG ’’ — Silk Dveu. 

His tools are — 

* IvLirali ’ — inm fidt caldron. 

‘ Dc^ ’ — caldron, 

‘ Iviiiial ’ — earlheii ‘ iiaiind ’ to hold alum >,(*lu!l'*ii ; aiLUhor to li.dd Kajjl solutiou. 

‘ Dauda kasainvala ^ — stoiit rsticks uscmI iu a]i|ilNiii^^ to wriiiLj out the uot 

‘ lachlui’ or sktuns of silk. 

‘ DLiuda chalaiwala,’ — for tho saiia* pur[i()^e. 

‘ Damli jdriNvali ’ — a small sized siirlv. 

* Chattii, ’ — largo wooden nnu-tor with its ^‘niola,” or jirstlo. 

‘ Haiti; i —large horse hair .-^ieve. 

‘ Sil-hafta’ — stone and pestle for grinding up dye s tufts. 

Ropes and hamhoos. • 

‘ Pi'ri,’ a staml or fnime to su[>[)')rt a deg or a stralmu'. over the rei.'eptaele heh>w. 

The dyeing [U'oeesses have heen elsewhere d»‘scrilied. 

er “ rTA^a/.l'.V^'-— CAurEXTEE. 

II is tools are as follows : — 

‘Tesha,’ (or hasola ) a 1/e. Carpenters are yorv <‘!*'ver in u-'ing this tool, and 
with it they will do a niimher of opfrati-ms fm* wlm h otleu’ and ^pc -ial are provid.'d. 

In the hills a small adze is u-,e 1, call.- .1 “ This is smalhu* and lighter than 

the regular adze, and mnn*over the e Igt? i> curved. 

Tlie .•.pefinnni lain d^.'vjriMng fmni. <*aine from tin* Pangi pr<»vin**e of the Chamha 
State, on the Uppor Ch**nal> riv.'r. TIic ( o;a hut im vorthrh-.s rlfr.Uu.' and well do^igm>d 
carving ou old houses, ‘ migs ’ and temple:, in the hills, almost always done with a tool 
of thi5> kind.** 

‘ Ruhari or kulhara ^ — is the (U'dinarv work axe, 

‘ A'ni,” ^ ari ” — saws, small and large. 

‘ Parnai ’ — a small and narrow hlad‘ l saw. 

‘ Martol,’ or hathaura ”, hathauri ” — hammers. 

‘ Ghan, ’ a large sledge hammer, lue^tly u^od hv w]ie<‘l-right>, 

‘ Banna kumauelia ' — is the revolving awl. w >r!v'e 1 hy a how with a leatii.um strin ' 
wlileli supplies tlio place <tf our gimMet. and al-o of ,nir i‘cntr.* hit. Tie* awl made 
of varhuis breadth^ : a pooit of any can ho fitfod into tho liandh* at pleii'«ure. 'p;,^ 
leather string ( ealle 1 taiili, ” ) of the h,.ov i„ twUt-l r-.cmd the moi.jahlo woo .leu reel m 
tho centre of the handle, and hy a saw like actiou tie* tool is k-iu revolving. 

Chisels are used as follows : — 

‘‘Sathra” — a large chisel. 

‘‘ Sathri'’ — a small do. 

‘“Ciiaura^i” — a sort of eld^ol v.dimli ]ia> a nerrow stoiu spreiding out into a hroad edge, 

* ' - - - 

^ A dra.,viiig of a hit of tlii- . a.vii ^ ...11 f-inh r un {Cli J t L*o»t'r. ■, Ci-.*.'.; 
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Cliaaras — a very narrow cliisel, shaped J 

Gird or ‘‘p,*olhird” — a small chisel Avith a round edge. 

‘‘ Cliapu-lara ” — a small goiiLro or curved chiscd for cutting grooA’es. 

‘‘ ^li van^d ” — aimtlier, only smaller. 

“ Muk '’—a cliistd lilce ihe cluiuras hira; only again filed off till the edge is reduced 
to a sliarp point. 

The planes are — 

Ran da *’ — common plane. 

I):’a/ — a narnov plane for sr|narlnLr and stT'aightening edg(.'S. 

‘‘G<>liih” — • a ‘^inaU plane Avirh the Mad(" seiiii-eireular, so as to make a rounded 
inouMiiig^at the ed^re of a [dank, See. 

‘‘ Gheri-randa ” — a ]>]niie for ])evelliiig edges, Sec. 

“ Gilnii-rainla ’’ — a }dtiiie fur cutting out a groove. 

C.irp“nterVy/7c'j are — 

“ luuuii-rcti — a two l'lade<l tile for sharpening and setting saws, 

Cln‘ssa — a coarse rasp. 

Reti” — files of sorts. Nim-gird, ( h(fl/ ro^iiuV file) ike. 

And he al>o vequries — 

“ Oiin\ a the carj)enter’s square or gnomon. 

“ Farloir ” — compasses of iivui. 

Khatka^li -a tool to mark lines on ]>la]]kj3 ; being an iron sp)ike in a Wuudeii 
luindle. 

Xiiug/iz — a foot and a lialf rule. 

The saAvyer, ealh*d ‘ parmii-kasli/ or an-ka^hd’ uses only one imjdenienr that 
n*'''d Im.' villudod to, vkz.. hi> ad la or triangular pro[i, wher»'bv lie supports, in a tillod pet'^ition. 
t'r' i-tg he intends to .^aw u[> It ^inuglv of a triangular anaingeuieiit of bars, the 

lhii‘1 bar being luoveahle, so a^ to adju>t the opening to the size of the log. 

SMKALr;An or S^TKLIGAR (corruptly) Cleaxer of Arais axd Metae dVoEK. 
llm iui]'lcment^ are — 

“ Smi ” —a grinding and [ioli^liiTig wheel ; and ‘'diwal cliarrni.” a leatlier ro]»e, which 
ovrrthecnd ot the a.xle of tlie an 1 is alternately pulled bv either of two 

lie u -'O it-"" 1 at •>pp.,^ite "idi’s : this eaime,-. tiie ''fui t*) revolve. It i'x larger and lieaAUer than 
lie- wh»'t 1 n-' d l-y tb*' “ hakivak ’ ( y* c. ) and so cannot be turned )»y the l.’ow and string. 
Twj up*\>ht'>, or •' kef Mipport the siiii. 

“ Kurund corundiun t.r emerv. 

*• li in la -fl if elg»‘I ^‘ icipor-;, tnade like the blade of a jdane and used fiir scraping 
iron. TIm V an- mado of vari-m- --ize^. 

Mi-kil.i ;in ji'An p'-lj-Iinr s]ia['C 1 like a crescent; hold by vue poiutj or by both 
if a llat lia> to be polished. 
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Horn polisher— of horn h^t into n H.it IninOlo. 
l\itri”-'-ji stone shih for u hone. 

“ Knf” — a mixture of o;l un-i eorumlum <*r enioi’v, wliii li is ruhhe-l mi tlie article to 
be cleaiieJ, after wliieli it is seiMpei.l with a rail' hi. 

“ Gadili,” a pad of woolhai elotli, mi whirh the arti< lo is polished It u<ds in time ^ 
coatinj^^ of oil and eorunduin ]»ei au-e of tin* ruhhiin: tliat conies oil the urtieleN polished, 

“Tor ahaiii.” — a pick to clean out holes, tubes, \c. 

THA7;,S'J'7./)hl.— CoixuR. 

His 1 111 ] dements are — 

" Bhatti ' — foroe. 

‘ Kahsan^^ ’ — bellows. 

Pincers, anvil, lianuners. as in (dher trailes. 

‘ Beza ’—a narrow in^o.t mould. 

* Kiitluili ’ — a onn-ible. 

‘ (’liinita ' — tongs. 

‘ AVadluin a sledge liammer. 

‘Ta[i{>a' — die witli which <‘oin is stnn-k. A bit of roumled and weig]ie<l silver is 
placeil betwivn two tlies, and i»<dli sides struck at mice with a sledge liammer. 

This rei>resents the old fasliimi of mint work. 

S OZ A X (tAR. — N i; i: I > L K yi a k f: rt . 

Tliis man makes lar.ze mvdle, of iron wiiv, .still u>.d bv »’obbler.s and for 
coarse wnik. as thev veil at tour annas or five annas a tliousami : the thinner tln‘v are the 
more tliey rost. 

“ Iron wire i« takni, ami a ]ireserihr<] lengtli eiit off with a pair of In-avv niipj.ers 
called “ kainth a blow with a Ijammer on a flat anvil, on one end of the wiie, flattens if to 
reeeivt' the eye. Tile nee He is then dres^^d to m, ike it stimiglit 1>V pdliiiLT it under a 
wooden ]un on a ?«liglifly eoncare surfa<'e of a thirk wooden stiek. Tlie^e are called 
“ darnri-danda/^ or “ mathana-danda.” The iifs-dle is Bliar]>ened with a file, and 
then ground on a wheel. This wliccl is a verti--al slialf ab<.ut a fo>U h.nL% shod 
with an iron point, which revolves in the ground, an 1 tlie iipi-T en 1 iM'ing a point whieh 
runs into a wooden arm or trails verse bar, whicti is snj»{)orte 1 br a wooden re.?!. 

Tiiia V iieel, called ‘ cliurkh or barta, is a nuns of la'' end eorumlum nieltod to- 
gether. It IS set s].iiiiiiiig by a bow ami b-atlier 
string, MS is usjud in all api-aratus wImui a 
rotatory moti(.ii is rerjuired. After the judmliing 
tlie e\e is l>ored witli a “barma,” but tlie 
barma eon^i^t > oi a mere iron silai or spiko with 
a Imliow bit ofeoeoa-iiut >bc]l called “tiu,” 
wbn.h lornis tie* handle on whieh tin- w«.»rk’mau’8 
Iiiiiid whilo tlm ^pilce revolvos witli the 

action of tlie bow string ( Sv illustration 
under Pearl Borer ” page 102.) 
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The iieotlles are poIUheJ l>y beings rolled upoa a piece of leather ^ith some “ cliAii,’^ 
or ]>ran of wheat, and a little water ; being roiled and rubbed together, they get smooth. 
About 250 are made in a Jay. 

TIN GAR (sic). (Tin-man.) 

His tools re(piire no Tiientiuii. The iron with which he heats the solder or ^‘r.iiiga’^ 
is calle<l ‘ kaloa ’ or ‘ kawva.^ 


NECHABAND . — Pipe Stem Maker. 

Tliey take a small bamboo of tlie hollow stemmed kind ( the Arinidinaria falcain or 
Nirgiil of the higlier hills ) and place it on a sort of iron nec-k or vice, supported on three 
feet, (calh*<l ^ipawa,) over a charcoal tire ; they are thus able to bend the tube to the anulo 
recpiired for the hukastem ( see plate* at page 2SS, volume I). When the bend is eflectel, 
and the stem is cool, it is sawn to size with a small saw; they tie cloth over the outr^idc, 
and then insert into the end a stout curved iron wire, which is roughed all over so as 
to stick to the inside of tlie tube; tliis gives them a handle whereby to spin the tube round 
and round while they wmd silk or gold thread on for ornament. The iron is called “ tor. 

A long iron wire, similarly roughed with points, like the twig of a fir tree, is called 
nimgaza, and is used for hollowing out and clearing the inside of the tube. 

Tlietubcofa huka which supports the chilam or ])owl is made of a hollow reed 
(nari or nai-iibi ) and the smoking tulje of the small bam]) 00 . The tube of a ‘'pechwaiP' 
is made ol a coil ot zinc wire co\*erod first with birch bark, then with cloth. 


RATALS G-SA Z. — Kite -maker. 

Tlie passion of the people for kite-flying may be understood by the maker having a 
separate trade. 

He reguiros only knife, scissors, a board, a pestle and mortar, a “ dullu,” a round 
earthen \ossol to hold water and a big shell to j^olish the ])aper. 

due kites are made of thin bamboo, and polished paper. The form of kite is usually 
that of a rude attenqd at the outline of a butterllv or bird. The kite-flying that is most 
lashhmable, is that by two opponents, eaidi of wliom endeavours to cut the other’s striipg. 
loi tins [uirpoM} tiu* kite-maker covers the string with a colored jxiste called “ inajha, ” 
consisting ot giouud glass and curunduni mixed with flour j^aste and red lead. 


ATISH -PeTZ— Firework Maker. 

^[•cild wooden pe-tu\ thin in the* middle for the better grasp of the workman’s 
hand, and tai.Jv and (.ulindmail at either end; this is Used fur pounding np the salti'otro 


Cuattu nv'udar, both being made of mango wood to prevent the i>ossibility 

of stinking fire. Only the rough pouudiug is done in this. 


“ Cnakki flat <-irrnlar mill or 
*Caaj — a si^rt ^ of Ici'^lcet or 
and du-t, b\ b..ing jeiked u[. and down 


grindstone lor grinding materials. 

Iramo in which material is winnowed, from dust 
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Chaiiiii’^ — a boivo of lialr, ar of ]iarrliinriit. 

“ SuiK'lui — -a iiioiild or ]>,itteru tube to tlu* size of tho in \v]ii< h the 

fireworks are fonnetl. 

“ Sil balta,” ^a'iiulstonc and ^lali for ^n'iiidiio^. 

'' Levi,” paste, and ‘‘ s.iu ” f.r up Xnrly all tin* Idiidiiii: <.r ro< krts 

and tyiii;_c up tidies A.e., is doiit* with strips of untwisted ‘ sau ’ dqijn'd in paste. Tins, \%iieii 
dry, is an exe»‘sd.vely ti-lit and firm liiiidiiiL^. 

“ Khurj)!,’’ small seraper. 

“ Kharnlia,” Miiall ladle for lilliin.,^ tuln^s with eojupi islt ion, S^i\ 

“ Te.slia,” adze. 

‘‘Hatliaura,” liainnu*!- or mallet. 

‘‘Banna,’’ awl or centre Mt. 

Small saw. 

iMateri.ds risjuired- - 

Piiper, hanihoo, jilH ( |^ 0 ) 1 d-l>eat(U'’s skin ), elnreoal, sulphur, salt jmtj’e, “ 
steel filiuLCS broui^ht from Hindustan -roinmou iiou tiliiiL:*' are imt u^i'd. 

Hartal (orpimeiit) irives a hlue ('<>lor ; Mausii (real^^MiJ (written iii m\ veniarula r list 
maiicliir) drives white. 

The tr<>ld-l>eater’s skin is Used to hind (oer (.eitain luhes to ]'i'eveut the material 
VuiniiiiLC too fast, or hur'^liiiL: all at ciin e. 

nOI^YA Mat AVtavek. 

His fools are — 

AVo<Mh n ].e-s; strim^-nnd rope ; ‘Miatta” a louir hearn pfuToratf-d witli Imles. Tliis 
la-t forms tin* ‘ wr iver\ tlnm-li wltn !i t]iein<M,iij '•«t nnirs for the wrh of the mat are 

].as-.ed and thu^ koje in pke e ■ the ot!;er 4*iids of Mo* -triiios, at theoxtrenutv of tin* int«*nded 

huioth of the mat, aie fi\o<l to a h;ind \vlii(h is k^-pt in its phe e hv w*>oden pej^^s. 

The material u-e*l tho di’} H e_r. / n irjn '' ‘f‘>J ,i> , ( ddi wjjj. h ^Ih Jo l in hundles. 

AA ln*n reqnirod lor wor];, a Irmliul o: tin* k-u;^ loa\a i> talo-n. ‘'iiLchtlv damf'i-d and made 
flexihle v.iili hh*ws tV en a woohei in ill' t. 

iMattimr made of dat** i.dni is <lone without any slrinj w**! i : lu'oad plaits of the 
fibre are uunle and ."lit- lied tooet!:er. 

ASST- BA T — Hope Twister. 

Tl;e\ liave a w Muleii 1 oar l Nh,.!.,..] fi,. 1 p'o^i - d w J !i In k-s, . alh 1 “••karkh'h lliroujh 
tliese an* p.is-e.l >ti'-k^. u-u hy p.ujk’y 1 i'o’a a . qV loujhs of a 1 1 • o -hapod as tio. J 
and ealle] “ sahila ” ; tlie kn *t '>n the >ho’;! ]>.'V le*. j- tin* -tn*k iVom | thnuiLdi ti e 

Inde alto:_n‘rher. To the sttort end of . a* li "t a 1^ a k-n ^jh of r* ipo-ln-m p, or < n her matojiul, 
i*? tio.|. The porforated hoard i" now fL\“d tlnuiy to two upright", and a "o.-ond and similar 
j.erforated hoard is put over the ]oti_^ ond" of the ks ai d is turned round and round : 
this <‘auses the sliort ends of Tae "tiek". ^\\Sl tlie hemp ^ti’and" <ittaehod. to revolve, and 

thus tile strands are twisted touether To -oMire uuif nnitv, tin* "irainH fMur’) are 

» 

l*a^5ed o\er a wjoj.ju hl^J^,k ctdied “ Ldlhul’’ ftiy. d ; j^jooWs in it : l*e\oud this the cuds 
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of the straiuls are liy a hook, which Look is fixed to the end of a hit of rope, w'.jieli 

ii made fast t.. a, weii^irt. ( When seven strands are re(purod, then one strand passes thun.di 
a hole hored in tlie middle of the block ). Tlie block is at the end of the strands fnrtli.-^t 
from the turning txiard, and close to the weight ; as the ro 2 >e is formed the closing strands 
foivc the hl<)t‘k torwtU'd, us ti^. 4. 

StriiiL,^ is inaJe hv twisting on a big wooden si>iudle called taowir,” suspended by 
leather things. 

For rope wliirdi is not sudieieutly tliit-k to require the first described apparatus, 
they u<e .a luer*' wooden fraino, earrving four revolving spools nt tlie corners, ea<di ^pt*ul 
ends in a liocdv, to which the strands to he twisted are tied. The sjjooIs are set revohmg 
with a hand icissed over them and a fly-wheel or cdiarkha. This frame is culled 
“ takla.” 


FANNIGJIi~Gii.T: Leather Maker. 

His imjilements are. a file, a flat stone, leather, “■ ranghan giina,” silver leaf. 

They take siinill pieces of slicep skin, six fingers long and four l>i*oad, called panni, 
and phii*e them on the stone, where they are caret ully serapod ; then they jdaee the silver 
leaf over tin* leather, and fix it there with a size made by boiling the gelatinous tendons 
of the goafs loot with nishasta ( wheat stiireh ). The siher being fixed, it is burnislied 
(jihi kiva jata ) with agate, and varnished with a yellow Auirnish consisting of copal 
( suudras ) boiled in linseed oil and colored yellow with iniisabbar ( bitter aloes ). The 
finished leather is of a coarse brassy color. Panni is very cheap, a piece only costing 
a few 2 ->ies : it is used in native saddlery and shoe making. 


JILD SAZ — Book-Binder. 

The book-hinder uses these tools : — 

‘Ivapd — A curved knife for cutting paper. 

‘ Sil.’ — A stone tablet. 

‘ K(')ha.' — A mallet to beat paste-board covers, S:c. 

‘ Sui.’ — Needle, and 

^ Ihimbbi, a leather eiitting chisel with slanting edge ; also rulers; screw press 
called sikauja,” scissor^, v.^'C.; chediiii, a tool like arambhi. but with a straight edge, for 
scraping leather ; ‘ chossa,’ a ras[), to smooth the edge of pajfcr. 

MO CHI — Cobbler ; and SIRA ' J — Saddler. 

They u>e the following tools : — ■ 

A r — awls <4' ci/es, being made with tapering points, hut thick and heavy above, and 
short Hat heavy haudle^, thus, 
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An :nvl with a llttlo iiotrli in tln^ of (lir ].oint. t^> iiIIhav tlio tlirna.l hi'iiit; 
over it at tho tinif^ of lun-ini,^ th** In.lt*, is ^ .Ir k undiw alia. ’ 

“ Clio^lni ’’ is fi tnnl for ]>aritiLf aial S( rapiu'_r laallnn* tlini : it is an iiN'U l'la<lr 
to a hroa*l sLuitin^^ ami is tix<‘<l in a t nmip-shapisl hamlliM^f 

“ Cliirni is a .sliarp slant-nilLr^''! tool for ( nttniir Iralln*)*. ^J’lio loallnn* to h 
}>l.n‘n(l on a flat tahiilar wo.Il:^^ of woo.l calksl ‘ lent ira ’ : this is iinnh^ of ‘ kanl ' \vo<»< 
Hot to turn tlio O'Il^^o of tlio tools. 

Koha ” is tho s<|uai-fornn‘il poumlor <n’ nialh't n-o 'l for boat in.: h'atlirr. 

Tlio sa'ldh'i* has a wood on ‘ frao ’ to nial^o up h i ^ '-addh ^ \s Min ualhd ‘ k.itra 
shooonaknn* r»‘<jniros a “ Icalluit ” or last, ^^|^ll ph;ira ’’ or \sr l-o t(» niako it tit 
arti/aiis nso a ‘ pliarni, ^ or tool for poli^hiiiL: loatlnu*. and a urota < hold, .i \vo(»don 
to an h)r a similar ]>nr]M>so. TIk'v havo aKo a ‘ Lranu ha ’ or liltir lump of 

with which they clean the tinsel or lace they put on tln-ii work. 

V \ \Kra. 

The implements of a ]'*aper-maker liave 1 al?'cad\ paitlv deN< illu'd in the 

of tho description of paja'r making Lfivcii at jsiltos and i)d. 

The ]'KMin<lino apjiaratus is called “ jandar.’’ 

The frame whioli carric*, tliehne screen on wlii- li tin' |atlp is dcposit»‘d t 
the sln.vt is called kha^luh” 

‘Orir” is the seroon l.dd (*vcr it, and huanod of a sorio^ of p.irall* ) ^t.dks 
“ panni ^<do to I for t li.u i' n ml tliuuio>^. T\\.> i. Ic^. ii'^od to o\t( 

‘niir’ and Iccop it ^trai-jlit mi the kha-lii at ojthcr v,,,|.n ;iro .•all,.,! ‘‘Main” 

Tlie hrush for spreailin^^ the paper a;:aiiist the prepared waill to dry is 
da^t,'ma. 

SA XG TAEA'SH—^v .ne-c i tter. 

His tools are — 

Hathanra, —hammer ; and Lmn,” sledi:*^ liainnio]’, 

Taiiehi (of ><'n't>) —stone ( UttiiiLr ' hisol^ wntlnnit haiidlo^. 

Cl'ini’^ — a eluM-l for dressing or stpiartni: hnlldliiLr ^toiio^, 

‘‘Tankiy-^a thin flat chisid of hard steel f-.r splittino slates. 

Tirpai— (stool) to put the work on. 

Gunya and parkdr —gnomon and e*Miipas^ox. 

Sohan — a rasp or coars*^ fih*. 

Pathri — a hone to sharpen ehis<ds. 

A copper saw. 

All iron do. 

A large cro^s-snw, worked witli sainl. 

Sail — a [Mdishiii^r wln-.d. 

KuiMud — corundum pow der 
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Chiss XXIX. — Division 7, 


Baria — a wocjden bar covered "svitli a mixture of lac and corundum, used fur 
polish in, 

Pacliarlcari is the art ofjoiinnj::^ in stone. Tlie Pacharkar has small tancliis, 
liannners, a small saw, sohan, iron wire, bow with iron wdre for cutting stone, a tube, 
wliieli being worked with corundum 2>owder, bores a hole and withdraws the interior 
cvliudcr; a ‘ Ioanna ^ is aho use- 1 . 

In (quarrying t.icc , the following tools are used: 

“ Karandi — the scoo2> ( a long wire with s^mou shaped scoop at the end) for 
cleaning blast holes. 

“ A 'gal ” — crowbar. 

Jabl^al’' — jumper used for smaller blast holes, being pointed at either end and 
bulging in the middle. 

Min ” — ( Dig'' lower dowm, hut both in hill districts ) a lever, 

CllAKT DAJI — Millstoxu Eougher, 

The railbstoiic rouble r’s wdiole business is to ras^^ or roughen the surface of the 
grindstones. This he dues with a small 2’iek or hammer called chakirah.'^ 

DO:SA'LI. 

A class of people who niiike dhuna, ” ( little cups ) and pattal, ( plates ) out of 
leaves, ill which Iliiiilus eat fofMl or carry swcud meats from the sho2>s, Ac. They fasten 
the leaves together with the .stn[..> of the bark or sheath “ tili ’’ gathered from the stalk'^ 
ot the munj,” and e\ eu worlv [•attcru> on the halves witli thin strips of the same. They 
originally were hill [»eo['le, but some levr are found in Lahore, Amritsar, and elsewhere. 


HAL WAl — SwEET^iEAT Seller. 

The hahvai or sweetmeat maker uses the followang vessels — 
Ixarah and karalii — open iron heuii'>|>herical eauldroiis. 
Thai — ^dates of brass, or trays. 


Khwanelui — large hva'^s tray. The itinereut seller carries one of them to hold his 
wans \,'hen selling; he suitjiorts the tray on a sort of stool made of 
kana reed, ealled ‘‘ tarauui.” 

Tawa — an iron ^date for baking. 

Dere-a « - h., I t.> a md, or deei, ladle. 

I auni a • db inler rvarii>us s(.>rts) some te droj) Miedana^ through, ( which consists 
ot <io»p^ ot tliui 2)a^te j.as^ed into ghee and fried.) some to make “ bundi/^ 
which is finer. 

Belna HTid diakla— paste roller and beard. 

Khiiria— ancl-od toc.l f,,r srrapin- tlio iiisi.lc of kettles .ina pots. 

Knives (eluud). 


Mdsad chobi u round mallet used in beating the s 


sugar used in mating halwa, 
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►Sieves (i-liaiiiii). 

AV ihmI.mi iiuaikls U} make sugar images in, a^ useJ t^-ii ival day's, 
!Ddbi — a woudeii scrapei*. 


FAX I ROAR — CurEsr-MAKUH. 

His iiu|tlenieiits are — 

Chikii — a sliajH? or inouKl iikkL^ oi’ kamlM^to in \\liieli aie made. 

An iron pau (karaliij. 

Sliirdan — rennet ? 

Dori—an iron strainer lo s*‘].ar.ne tin* (‘uul. 
a stone weiudil fi* jn’r>N tin.* 

N.it ives liave only one kind •*! . Ikm*-!*. T;n'\ In al tin* milk dr"!, nsitiu^ eAve’s 

milk, goat’s, cow \ or initraln*-;; oj' i In^^t* ewe's milk nn»',)U — and then stir it with 

rennet mixture. Tin* < md is jd.n-ed in the* nnnild or eliikii, wlin*h is tir^t lined witli < lotli, 

and j>. tlmii pressed with the addition oi' a iilde ■-alt. d’iie-e iln'.‘'^.-s <lo not kee[k long*. 
Txahnli e]nn*se is iinpoi-jed into tho Pmijaln A ehee^e made as is ready for u.-se in 

a few hours after ]iressiJig ; the eloth is (dianged twice during the prota*'^s. 

rA7kt/^TM//-ri'n-K Gimmou* and AFakek. 

Tins man inake> p.lpar/’ tliat to ^iv, thin flat cake> made hy mixing niung 
or mail (pulse ) flour with salt. Mack y.'j pm, , /ira, \ a, into a pa^te with water, 
and then rolling it out with a rolling pm. 

They first of all take dal or -].!i! pnKe. < ..d; it in wMt.-r. aid tin* s]»n'es, and mako 
it n}> into little halls of tin^ Wfi-ht of halt a (Imiak ea* h, one r*.>l]<.'d out thin makes 
a i*.ij>ar. This is a sej.arate tr<tde. 

Paparg.irs only make tln*-e i-ik- or .-No ‘d^arvan/’ a kinl of fried savory eake, 
or Avlijeh (‘(Ui^ists of mall jaiPe 1 1 - .und up wi t h water, and w ^.,.ld in that stat*.*, 

l.Mnng eooked aersjr'ling to ta>te l.y tie* pTa*. ka-. r. Tie'\ .iKo giiH'l uj» lmmiu m tlie same 
way, and sell it to lialwai^, wiio make tin* ^w- .-nii' at < alio.l “la t I i’' out of it, 

RHA'RPrXJA OR i?7/.r7?pr.V./A- Gr vin rvin Hun, 

His imjdeinent.s are — 

Kaiincha — shovel to take out the saii'l, avIiI jh tii-'V fir^t beat in the oven and 
afterwards use to parch grain on, 

Kharelui — a la«lle. 

Bhatti — the oven. 

Kdrchi — iron [date. 

Clianiu —.sieve, and ohaj.” Avinnowung basket. 

“ Daur — earthen vesstd lilce a naund. 

Sand. 

Muttha till ’* — a ^ort t>r wdii-k <u* brush; vllli v.birb , ^ ^ 

along with sand in the karalii over the hre. . 
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Hatlu'kra a hollow earthon vessel filleJ with kunkur to make it heavy, 

am\ then used as a pestle in erubhing parehed pulse so as to make it into dul or 
s]>lit pulse. 


Tobacconist. 

Koquires only a hit of innttin^^ or taut to spread the tohaceo on, and a ‘‘nnniirli’^ 
or wooden mallet t(^ hruise it with ; a ‘‘ toka” or small chopper to cut it up, and a 
elianni ” or iron sit've to sift tnit the coarse hits of stalk. 

The ]M>w<lert‘d tohaceo is mixed Avitli molasses and l)eaten Avith the iniingli : some 
l>oo})le add saj ji to make it stivmg. 

To make tohaeoo into the ‘Mchamira/* or mixture for smoking hy Avealtliy persons 
various spices and perfumes are added, and apple preserve, Sec. 

II ill dust a Ills chcAV tohaeeo Avitli lime or hotel nut ; Punjab is do not, 

T rXGAE- Soap-Boiler. 

His im]>1enn*nts are — 

I V u na 1 — ea r t h e 11 caul d ro n . 

Chamcha — hiilles. 

Cliahhaclia — small masonry tanks. 

Pahauri — a wooden S(*ra])er. 

Dora — a deep ladle, with a cup attached to a stick. 

Clianiu — a sieve. 

Ivar.ilii — a cauldron, or curved iron pan, usedhy a sonp hoiler, islmilt into masonry, 
60 as to form a fire-proof hut tom to the tank, and then the soap lye is hoiled in it. 

Twelve maunds of crude soda ) amlGiuauuds of whitewash ( kalai ) are mixed 

in a masonry tank ( ehahl)aclia ) and suflirieiit water pound over them to cause the Avatcr 
to stand two fingers depth oA^er tlie mixture; aftm' being Avell stirred it is loft to settle. 
The clear liquor is diMAVii off into a seuuiul tank placed heluAV the first, and then inti> a 
third, in Avhieh it is mixeil with llO maunds of sweet oil : the mixture is stirred and left to 
stand for 15 or 20 da\s ; after AvluLh it is put into the tank with an iron bottom and a tire 
phn e uuderneatli ( haklniri ). It is well boiled. SAveet oil is used ( viz., sesamum oil ) 
not ‘‘ saroii ” (rape seed ), which yields a coarse, hard, and insoluble soaj). 

Ink-Seller, 

BoiD bis lamp black Avitb gum in a karaln, and when bulled down thick, either 
makes it into little ImIK with his tiiigtu’s for sale, ur smears it on a reed frame called 
‘ pathhal,’ uli which it falls in scales and is collected when dry. 


P.IHXTr.l'.Y— W restler. 

He uses the folluwing weapons : — 

HungH ” — the callister or Indian sceptre. 

Bugdar — shurtp ybnders of wood^ AAUlh a ]dace cut out iu the side for a handle. 
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“ Siiii^jtur or Siin^rtola” — a iinu-li woodm c} liiuL'r, tlm-o or four fo(‘t 

which is held by handles cut out in the thickness of the wood, laiscd \Mth both hands, 
and thrown backward over the head, 

“Tainan”' — a s<)rtofbow, the oxteiisioii (d'whlrh stnuiethen.s tlio iuu^cIcn of the ann. 

The clothes they wear <‘onsi^t of a * ^.iino^u.’ or litMd ^loth, worn t(t Keep the h.ur 
eontincil. ‘ Khainch ^ ornamental stri[>s of cloth, w<>rn on tin- llip^ and hanj_:in;_; down 
on either side; ‘ langoti andjangya’ — short drawer:^ and waist-chain 

JlA'ZiaAll-^Tiiiur Ihmi: Danuiu:. 

This a[)T>arat us consists of a stout 1 >a in boo pule ]n*ld b\ luur st ;i \ ^ ; n]» this he el nubs 

and fixes on the top a “ patri ” or sinail \\ itodeu sl.i je, or lout-bu.ird, from hi< h he 

exhibits feats. 

He dances on a ronL;'h rope or on ;i sllj»pery one; the latter i'- <alh <1 “iiara,” or rope 

of leather thoiej^s. lie ties a <'ow’s hoini to e.o li iiiiKle, thut tin* tipot tlie horn ni:iy 

enrve outwards ; he then ualK's on tin* r"pe, the rop»‘ bniiLr betuion tin* S4>h- ol his 
fbot and the <‘ni\od iiorn, In* i- thu> ^nabh'd to maintain a balaine on tin* smooth surlin e. 
On a 4-oninnUi hemp la^pe he* dam*es with tin* ani of the balain in^^ pole. He oi-nerally 
makes a sliow of liftnin^ In-avy beams ealletl “ sohaira,” ami jnmpni_: o\4*r s* vi'ral (ann*ls 
phned si^le ]*y si^le. These jieople mo'-tlv ionn* Iroin Ibijauri and Pum )i, *ind are 
said to he* Kashmiris. 

The “ lakribaz “ is also a ]>4 rfonin*r of ihi^ 4.1a.-s : In* ti;_:hts with tin* ‘ undka’ or 
basket-hiltetl siiiLfle^ticlc, ;iKo with the ' I'anK/ a hu_:c* t^vo-liamb d straiLrht bhnled 
sword; nr witli the “^aif” or ‘‘plmta,” a Kind of broad-s^^ord ; li»* [erforius tii^Ks also with 
the “ maratti,” a bamboo pole with a liirht. d tornh at citlnu' end, 
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AGLICrLTUKAL BIPLEMEXTS. 

rii.l.T tlio (livUiou of agrieutiiral impleuieiits I have ineliuTod those role 
iiia'*liuies whiidi are used, for cotton cleaninp^, oil j^rossin^, sugfar-cane crushing, an<l 
rai>:ing water from wells. I have also tahen occasion to note some experiments which 
w'orc iiistitiitod to c(^nipare tlie eflfi(‘iency of the native cotton cleaning apparatus with 
improved saw” and other gins A series of rude implements will also be mentione<l, and 
all wall ]>e descrihed under the three divisions, which in the first volume w^e thnnd 
convenient in auu'icultural matters Thus w'c shall have to describe the tools and their 
nanu's as used in the Punjab, ( 2 ) as used in the Cis-Sntlej districts, where the vernaculars 
a]>proaeh more to those of Hindustan, and ( .‘1 ) those used in the lulls. 

The cotton (deanluLT machines have already been noticed. The separation from tlie 
seed is <lone by passing the cotton through tw'o w”ood»,‘n rollers carried between two uprights ; 
the ends of the rollers are ioriiieil into screw”s, which im[dnge one on the other, so that when 
a hail llc‘ at the opj)osite end of the upper rolhu’ is turned, both n]*per and low'er rollers 
are nn.>ved. The rollers can be adjusted closer to one another, according to the nature ot 
the cotton. Such a machine is called belna ” or “ velna ’’ The cotton has to be carded 
and chcined, wPich is done with a pinjan,’’ whicli lias already been described as like a 
largo strung bow, hung ironi the root, and the string tw’anged and let fl\” against the 
Cotton wuth the aid ot a small \v”oo<len billet lield in tlie hand ; the workman is called 
‘ nad.if. To supersede the>e rude processes, wdiich, however, are cheap, and considering 
all things, wonderfully expeditious, various designs of saw”-gins and other machines have 
been tried. 

The following extract from the Report on the Dharwar Cotton-Gin Factory ( a 
Government institution ) will explain this subject : — 

“ The Supreme Government at Calcutta challenged invention hv offering prizes in 
money of a large amount S'uflieieut to induce the best meclianical skill of the country to 
enter the lists, and at the appointed trials many and varied inventions and modifications 
were hrought forwoird. but the result proved that the task had baffled the skill of the 
compeUt<;trs, and that the “time honored” churka continued to hold its sway in 
triumi'h. 

“ One or two points essential to succe.ss had been overlooked in all these machine.^, 
and though some of them in short trials appeared to give promise of success, and obtained 
ju'izcs, still, wdmn brought into practical use, it was found that they could not surpass tlie 
“ churka” even in the single reguireineiit of quantity of out-turn of w”ork, and ultimately 
all hopes of obtaining such a machine seemed to have been abandoned. 

Fr>r some years hack I have paid very consi.lerable attention to this subject, and 
after careful practical study succeeded in producing a machine entirely free from the 
above d.dects ; and, on i*roceoding to England, I took with me working models of this 
machine and aUo siq^plies of seed cotton. I was thus enabled j>ersonally to lay these 
models before some of tlie first macluni<ts of the country, ami to explain where the former 
difilculties lay, and the exact nature of the articles now required. 
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‘‘Various parties have heeii eiu;;i^'’ 0 (l, each introHiK his own iinM]ih<-atiou 
witli regaial to the application of the ptova-r ])iit the practical result is the prod net ion 
ot‘ nuichinory which, with tlu^ estimated labor of one man, ^ivt‘s an (jutdurn of upwards 
of 100 pt>\inds of cotton wui.>l }»er Jay, with the additional advaiita;^'e of allowing no seed 
to pass through. 

“ At the very higliest estimate, the (juantity of cotton cleaned lo the best native 
churka does not exce(‘d liO pounds j'cr man ]>t‘r day of 1- iuuirs. 'Witlisuch a great 
a<lvantage in e(*t>noniv, not to mention ( xjieditiou also, as well as tlie \oarly in< ri'a'^itig 
scarcity and cost of labour, owung to tin? amount taken up bv raihva\s and other pul»li<; 
works, the benefit of su<di nun-hinery, wdien it becomes gemu'all\ known, will b»‘ appHa-iattsI^ 
and the chMiiing of native eottuu bv its use w'ill in all pro]*abilit\ become a, separate 
occupation in itself. 

‘‘Tin' saw-gin desti’oved iial i ve e(tt Ion, and its \alue was lowered in tin* inark<*t ; 
nevortlieless, labor Avas s<‘arre. and tlie Broaeli saw-gin, <lri\eii b_\ steam, found ample 
employ nieiit I saw at tliat ])laee in tiie <*]eaning season of the carts laden 

with seed cotton erowdimg to the gins, and tlieir owmu's stri\ing for preredem-e. 
The exports from Broach at the time at which the ab<ive estimate of profits was takmi, 
amounted, I believe, to about b“),uo0 l.ales per annum. 

“ I may Iiere oliserve that, although the ^ailtivalion of native eotfoii is caj^abli* of 
extension to an enormous dc‘gn e, yet tho amount of manmil labor asadal.b' is barelv 
sufficient to eh'an the ejuantity now ]. rod need. Any large extension Avlthout tlie aid of 
cleaning iiiachiiiery thereh>re cannot be expod^^l, and this remark !■> the im»re a j.plieal le, 
when it is considered tliat tlie (-hief im-rea-e in < otton cultivation mu-t be loMkaal Ibr 
ill new districts, ''Urli as tliose rd Central India, wliere tin* population is tliin and seaia-elv 
sufficient totiil the' land.'’ — n„ {/,,■ ('.>{(,>,( ii',,, Furfnr//, J r, .< 17 

I shall merely add a brief table shewing the recruit of some trials wdth different 
kinds of macliinery. 

It is iinprt^siblo go rit greater leiigtli into tlie '-ubj»Mb in a work dev<d**d to 
describing the existing manufa. ture. and maehiiiery of tin- runiab. Inde^.d tbe intnMlm tioii* 
of even as miieh a- I ha\e admitted *'an onl\ be ju-tilied bv the e.»n^idrration that there 
has been sO miieli intere>t ex< lt(‘d bv tlie guo.tptllof r. u t« hi gin^ elnil’klia or 

bolna, that it is dillicult to mention the uiie without some allusuni to the other. 


liESU fjTS itf trluJ.'* uxculo at TCitrrarlico i/i ISOl-C).") with Ainta'lraxi and Etnjhsh S(tii* and RoUcv^ Cotton-Gum Xfpon 

Jndajt'natLH SunE* ( naticf ) and “ MnlLwr yrotra Ejf/fdian (exatir) anchuturd cotton. 
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Kurrac}ire, A. \V, IH’CHKS. 

\1lh I'ebnmnj 18fio. J hi.^jH-dor vf Culh,n i'f 
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Tlio oil marhiiu luis alrrihly 1{ i. callr.] '' kolilu/’^' 

The !<ftijtfr-on}r inlUs have alrtM<ly h(‘aii <k‘s(‘rihLHLt Tht‘ ‘‘ ihc uiu‘ like tin* oil 

mill or kohlu, used ill the Cis-Sutlej districts, and tln‘ one Usrd m Kotar, w ill he jhuiid 
in Volume L But I should mention that the ]>late hu-inL^ pairedOl rc|>reseiifs ;ni ini|.io\ed 
suear mill invented hy Mr. Buchanan oftTujrct. Its p, viil i.irit \ , wliieh the plate cnniet 
show, is that hy aid of a curved iron sheet at the hai k, the < anes pass tlir. aioh the npp, \ 
rollers and into the lo\v(*r ones a^ain ^s itho^it dilHenlty. Mi\ ihi< hanan turnislM.-l a 
memo, on this machine, which 1 append. The plate m Volmne I, at pa-j*.- hol, w.is, I ^h<.ul.] 
mention, intended for this volume, hut the hinder aj-propnated it tor the first, unk>no\n to 
me ! 

‘‘This is a model on the scale of ijths tin* jaoposrd si/e, desii^oied t<> he worked 
hy water 2K)wer, hy an endless hainl attaches] to a drum ti\ed to a water-wh. e] ; the water- 
Avlieel heint^^ ereeted on the falls of thr- rajhahas ret iculal me' the ( h m .rd.t >po. >r disfri.i, 
or similar falls u.s«mI hy natives for the i^rain mills, as either undershot or A r< li iiuedia n 
Hy water-wheel will apply. The ]»ritn iple is tlial of tin* nnlU in u' neral us,, in i),,, 
Indies, hut with fin* addition of another j^iir of r<dlers *ontri\od to work in oj^posit i, ai, 
the (vmtrivance (iron jdate direct<u*s) is also oriirinah In tin* West Jmlie^ th,* mills an? 
worked hy horses or mules yoked on l>y levers 

“The natives hrino forward as a plea for ind nnprovitnr their sTn_rar-eane, fliat their 
mills are not suited or jiowerl'ul enotiLrh. Their mills, altlnm^di -howiiiLr a fair ktiowled-n^ 
of mechanical power har<lly to he expcj t<’d from tinun. still re.jiiircs HJ m.m ami S pairs 
of htdioeks to work it for 21 hours, j^rodueinL: hut b or {) niaunds of ^roor ; this m nnnofo^. 
sarily expensive. Tin?ir a pparat us is also rude, atid it is coutimiallv liahle to niishaj.s 
when workiuLT- The workine- of this ma^diiin* will not he a <juarter as exp nsive as the 
other, hcsi<les hein<^^ cajiahle ^d hruisniLC stiff, a’ I'aiio, and LM\inLr <i min li i^re.-fer out-turn ” 
Belore t.ikino leave of the suLcar-niilk. 1 pioj.o^o to ,an aeeouut of tjie ].arts 

the “ Drd-kohlu,” a stt‘_rar-mill u-ed in AnilMla, and ircn. rally in the Cis-Sutlej districts. 
In these it is seen the rollers (helna) are litth if at all us.*d. 

The liui^n? hollow mortar or vessel wlmh In-hls the eane> m ma<le of sfjl fSlnrrrl 
) or other hard wou<I, and is ealh-d kojilfi ; it Ims a rim of iron failed *' kuinlal ” 
The r‘dh*r whifdt pressi's the ranes is ealh d "lat, ’ atid js mafic of kd ar or -hi-liam 
wood. This is ke[d pressiiiLT aumiiist thf? snh' *d tin* kohlu a^. d rolk roinj<l ainl roinifl 
hv a Team eallcfl “ makri, ” ami to this is attat ]n*d tin* lon.j- hua-r, 'which m movetl m a 
circle hv a voke of cattle, ami wliich walkiiiL'' roiin.l an-l round eanse the fat to ndl like 

a huge pestle in a nif^rtar. This lover is eallc'l inanak thanil a,” ami at the einl ot it 
is the flriver’s seat “ {^at 

To work the mill, the lat is reinoye-l. cmies ].hned all round the kohlu. nml tln-n a 
hu'^m wofulen cujf calle<l “flant laffla/’ like a liiiiu-j- t > th** loddu. is put in: tliUs tlie c.nies 
aro em-h'sed hetween twf'» walls of wofMl ; the lat i^ t!)‘'ii t‘\ed imidc the ‘ flant-ro'hi/ ami 
the two heing thus presse<l tf>Lrether the canes ludwem ata* stromjly ennlie<l ; a false 
'W’oodeii bottom is juit into the dant-roda and called “ jar-i*iehar tlie exju'cs^,.,! juice 


* Sec Pnnjah rroflnct*:. V^lmnn I. j.nc*' HI. 

f Id. Vulurac I. ni'. aii'l i-kUc", 
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runs tlirougli this into the kol or hollow receptacle under the kohlu, thence it is drawn 
by a drain or half-pipe (])atnala) into a naund or kund,” a great earthen recepta(.le. 

It is now boiled in a bfl-karahi ’’ and stirred with a short spoon, hathi, or a lieadnl 
siiith calle<I niusad.’’ The boiled juice is stored in a large pan called *‘ohakh,” being 
moved there into by aid of a sort of pan called “ chashni.’h A long ladle used in helping 
this operation is called ‘^dhora’b 

Thr PJmKjlf , — The ]>lough used in the Punjab is a very simple affair. A soinowliat 
lom^ iieavy beam, gradually coming to a point at one end, and rounded at the other end, 
su[>}dies the ])lace of the wdiole of the ploughshare and other arrangements of an Eiiirli'-h 
]d(nigli. This beam is called kur ; 'Mt is shod at the point with an iron blade calle'l 
phrda, which pierces the soil, and the beam behind it getting gradually broader forces 
the soil of the furrow aside as it advances. The furrow is not of course very deep, but 
in all soft sand and sailaba soils this cheap plough is quite sufficient. 

To continue the description : from the extreme heavy end of the ‘ kur/ a handle, con- 
sisting of a sloping stake and a hand-piece at the top, is erected at a slight angle, by which 
the ploughman giiides the coxirse of the plough ; further on, a stont curved beam ( sanmi ) 
is fixed into the “ kur” and slopes away in an opjmsite direction to the handle or “jangi. 
This beam gets thinner towards the end, and its elongated end forms the pole on either 
side of w'hicli the oxen arc yoked. 

The plough-share is made of kikar or her wood. When they use the “nali or tube 
for drill sowing, they tie it onto the stake called “ which is fixed to the plough 

liaudle. The nali is a tube of bamboo, with the mouth rather wide and funnel shaped : it 
is used in sandy soil for wheat sowing, and in some soils for gram and jowar also it 
deposits the grain deeiior in the soil than the ordinary hand process. 

Tlie hill locks arc hariicssed by a yoke called panjali, consisting of two parallel 
bars, one of which goes above and the other l»elow tlie neck of the animal ; it is fitted writh 
four cross bars, two at cither end, between which the neck of tlie animal is confined. The 
|wo outer bars are moveable, in order to let the yoke be put on and taken of. The 
u]»per beam of the yoke is called ^‘jula, ” and the low'er “ phat \ ” the inner and fixed crow- 
bars are ^‘mutya"; the outer moveable bars or pins “ arli.” 

On the sulqoct of ploughs, an extract from the report on the revised Settlement of 
the Ferozepore district may be given. 

The plough deserves further notice. There are two descriptions of ploughs, 
one called the munna, ” the other the *nuil,” They will best be understood by the 
following drawing. — ( See sketch facing this ]>age. ) 

Of tbo^e, the nuinna is considered by far the better sort of jdough. It penetrates 
much deeper into the ground than the hal, an<l goes deeper and deeper at each successive 
ploughing, as the surface soil gets more pulverized, but it can only be drag'ged by strong 
cattle, and is used only in the rolioo. The hal is the plough of the hhet ” lands.* It is 
a very inferior mnehine to the niunna ; it only scratches the surface of the ground, but a 
heavier plough would be of no use with the small breed of cattle that are alone found 
in the bhet.” 


* Low inoi::t laiidi: near the river, 
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Tilt* parts of the pIouL,^li Lcivtii ( Aniltilli -Irirt) l»y Mi \V\ .\v .ir.* : 

tilt* pIoiiL,^li U'^ed Cis-Sutb'j dots not in ’ ri iH'v ditlcr Iroiii that in tht Pimjah j'r.)p*‘r. 

Hal. — The wliole plough. 

Halls.— The shaft cuiintrtlng the plou^di witli tlit \»>hr ( made oi' \\ond ) 

Hal — the wooden heani that tarries tlnj ploiitihriliart ( luadr ot Lih.u. .shi^haiu or 
khair wood. ) 

Piltha — the frame with iron rim ( kat ) whirh hoi U on tlie plouah^liare. 

Phali — the ploughshare of iron. 

Jiia^a single yoke for (juiet oxen ( shi-^hani or tut wo(h 1 ) 

Panjali — a double yoke, into width the notk^ of oxm .ire fastened by Lratlia ” or 
straps of leather, 

Kari or Xurka, leather tht>ng by which the yoke is attarht'd to tho ^haft ( hali^.) 

Paidiwansa — a small weduo^ by which tin* phali <jr ^harc is finiiK fi\»‘d hito the 
p.Uha ( ma<le of kikar or tht (mulberry^ h ) 

Pauii-sauta — i)aml>oo handh' and leather tlion^- fonnlno tlic ph ircjliinan's tlri\inLr 
yhip. The stick with a goad tixed to it at one end, and a l.i'h at thti i^alicr, is called 
“ puraiu ” in Punjab. 

It now remains to describe the other agricultural tooK U'*c(l in tin* plains. 

Kuhari or kullniri — a small, somewhat heavy headed a\»\ u^cil tor wo.kI cutting 
( Kulhari — Cl^^-Suthj.) 

Datri — a curved sickle with a rough serrated edge (Dar.iiili S*'e >kctch 

hn iiig next page. 

Ramba — a sort of trowel with curved handle ( Klnirpa Ci<-Si(fhj.) 

Pliaura or Kasi — the to(d >lia[M‘d like a niatto>k, but with .l hr<'ad sliov^l like 
bhnle, that takes the place of our spade. (Phaora. karlm^i, ) 

Th'>ka — a (diopper formed of a w(M)dcu liandlc, or back iiit'> ubi< h the hki'lcis fixed 
by two 2 >oints at either end ( Gaiidtisa See sketch fai ing next paLTc. , 

Khodal ( ) a pit k for diirging kankar. 

Kasi or Ivasoli ( ) a shorthand ho^, u^cd tor liocing sug.ir-f ^iiic flidds, 

Gahan — ( Cis-Sfffhj ) a sort of harrow, for si-rati hing up the ground he ri- o ^..wiug 
when the ground is covered with water. It is stm Ic lull of [*og^ abicit two in* h* '- h*ng. 

Sohaga — a licavv heam, drawn bv Inu’^'es ainl oxen, to siu>oth over tlie land atter 
mowing ScQ.j ( mera or sohitga^ CU-Sufhj. ) 

Karah — a heavy beam or frame of w*'ch 1 , nia'le of pieces n.uh:**] t«>gct]icr and 
haying an iron ]»late attached, use*l for * h,**l crushing an*! levelling, f Jk Ina or d«l 
drawn bv men, two men stau<ling «*u it i‘> in*'reasc the pressure. 

Jaiidra — a largo wooden ralte, with a h»iig liandlc ami a beam and t*’ct}i <>f kikar. 
The teeth are not at rigliT angles t*> the hamlhn hut *>11 the ^anie plane. It is >o hehl at 
an im'line by one man, tliat it presses against tlie eartli, and then two others, ca* h seizing 
^ t’<tpe that is attached just ah<.>ye the teetli-har, ou citlnu' silo, drag it ahmg Tho 
.htndra is use<l principally (ui I'Vcparing tin* k\ari or sinail bcd> tor 11 r!g<iti*,<ii, with a riiu 
or ledge of earth round the edge to coutiiie iLe water. ( Jaudra C } 
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Klio|.a— luatlier cups put over tlie eyes of cattle wlieu working the wells. 

The iuiplenieiits used in the threshing floor ( ‘ phir ’ ) are as follows. The floor 
i'^elf is sole' te.l on a hard clean place, and is ‘ lepod ’ over Avitli mud, and niiule i)erfoclly 
eliMii <iiid smooth ; the cut wheat, i'c.,heiug thrown down, it is trodden out hy oxen, who clr.ig 
after them a sort of frame called ‘ j)hala. ’ This consists of four rough bars or sticks 
arranged as a frame, and c)ue across the middle, the inside is wattled in with dry twigs 
aiibl of the cotton jtlaiit. 

Tile nrtioii of tlie ronLj-h surface of this aeainst the corn, aided by the traiui'IiuLr 
of tlic oxrii^s feet, not only frees the grain, Lut breaks the straw into fragments, which 
forms “ i*hu>a.” When sufHcieiitly trodden, the whole is tossed and turned with a liugo 
wooden pitch-fork, taraiigri ” (Jeii Cls-Snllcj)^ consisting of nine long wooden prongs, 
hound to a stout stem or handle with thongs of raw hide. 

The rope that kocjis the cattle together in the yoke iu threshing floor is called 
dfiiras in the Cis-Sutloj, and ‘"jotar” in the Punjab. 

Tu the hills the plough cdii only be used where there is a tolerably large area for 
eni'li held ; but it ofttui hap[.ens that the hrhls rbing in terraces one aboA^e the other ar^ 
oiilv a few feet iu breadth. In such localities the plough gives way to baud hoeing 
and digLring’ 

The plough, when used is just like that of the pilains. Some of the tools are 
especially adaj^ted for stoiiv soil and for breaking u^) stones too large to move without assis- 
taiK e. The tools are as follow^,. 

Kasi — a small hoe or mattock, with a rather narrow blade and handle, about tAVO 
feet long. 

Mend — a heavy .solid Ijar of iron, about d or 4 feet long, set in a wooden handle, 
Used tor splitting and breaking stones. 

Chikri— Is made in tAVo slmpes : one is a light liand-boe with the handle a foot 
k'niLT, and the blade crcMtked; the other (//. ) is merely a hooked stick, shod Avith iron at the 
pt>int ; both are Used for dig'ging* (->ut weeds and thinning Auirious kinds of crops and looseii-- 
ing the earth round the roots of luai/e, tVc. 

luimbhi— a hoc like the ‘ j'haera,’ the blade about four iuches broad, used ia 
rice flcldb ouly. 

Pt‘si<bys these several of the Hill States of Simla, sent. 

Darauti — the curved sickle not unlike that used in the plains, 

IdiiiiiLrra or Dhangri — a small axe. ( Gauddsa in Kanaiti.) 

Kudali — a small hooked hue or pick. 

The ‘ Kudali ’of the HluiLral State is a mere bit of hard wood hooked and pointed, 
The point has been heated iu the fire to har<lcii it. 

The reaping hooks or sickles have rather the iron part of the handles longer than 
these of the plains. 

ti ^siUiiUr tool Willi live pivii; 3 '^ u CvvUcd ranjaaenlu. 
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In Kanj^ra tlio following implements are used : — > 


Hal and Loliala, 

Plough an<i Plouglisliai'e, ( ci^t", ) 

K-. 

1 

As. 

0 

Miilii, 

A licavv lMH'iz<nital block of A\ood drugged h} oxen for 
smoothing surlaee of a lieUl, 

0 

3 

Mach, 

Similar to tlic above but curved in ^hape and U'^ed only in 
muddy lami,>, ... ; 

0 


Daudral, 

A harnov with eight or ten bamboo teeth dragged hy oxen, i 
u^etl for opening the .'5uii round the )oiing com, ... j 

0 

5i 

Man jail, ) 

Kodal Ko<iaIi, 1 

Hoes for weeding, | 

0 

0 

8 

4 

Bhukrafi or Kuthela or 
Itliarota, 

A wooder club used for crushing stiff clods of earth, 

0 

1 

Tringul, ... | 

A tlireo-prongcd pitchfork, 

0 

2 

Dranti, ... I 

A small hook, 

1 

0 

2 

1 

Khahar Dranti, ... ' 

A hook with teeth like a saw to cut long grass, 

0 

4 

1 

Kahi or Kasi, 

A mattock, 

1 

0 

Hambha, 

A ^mall iron instrument for digging np grass roots and all 
wee<Is, 

0 

2 

Kulharu or Chhaii, ... ' 

Axe.s for cutting wood, 

o o 

8 

4 

I conclude this 

class by reprinting the Jury Report on Agricultural Implements 


in LSGl. It contains also a note on an improved saw-gin. 


REPOKT OF THE JURY ON AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS. 

“Under this head are found but seventy-nine articles exhibited in all — from General 
No. 10,590 to No. 10,009, The majority of these also, are merely rough models of the 
very primitive implements in use throughout the Panjab, and re^juire no notice. 

“ Tlie Section is however by no means wanting in the exhibition of articles of real 
and actual interest and worth. From the district of Gurdaspur, lor iiia>tance, some valuable 
models have beem sui»plied, viz : — 

No. 10,032, a sugar mill. 

No. 10, 6:^3, a cotton gin. 

No. 10,031, a cotton press. 

“ These machines were the contributions of a Mr. Buchanan, and their construction 
displays considerable ingenuity, A meuioranduni by the exhibitor explaining their mode 
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of construction aiul working is attached. The Jurors regret much that these models wore 
not made with more care, and better finish. They have no doubt that one and all of them 
would work well, if properly made ; but the models submitted were altogether too rough 
to admit of their working being satisfactorily tested. It is on tliis account only tliat 
the Jurors do not think they are justified in awarding to :Mr. Bachauau the prize of Ks. 
200 offered by the Rajah of Kiipurthalla for a model of a sugar mill. They however gladly 
award that gentleman a medal for the general collection. 

As carefully executed models none surpass the contributions of Sirdar Bhagwau 
Singh of Amritsar. 

No. 10,019, instruments used by the gardener. 

No. 10,()20, ditto by the cultivator. 

No. 10,630. model of an Eiiglislx plough. 

The Jurors consider the Sirdar to be well deserving of a medal for these donations, 
and this they award, 

“ And lastly, to Mr. McNabb, the exhiliitor of a neatly contrived working model of 
a cotton belua of steel, the Jurors award a third medal. This little model is perfect in its 
construction, and attracted considerable notice, especially from the native visitors to the 
Exhibition, by all of whom it was thoroughly appreciated. 

The contributions of Messrs. Lepage and Co., of Calcutta, pickaxes, and kothalis 
were also approved of not being however of Punjab manufacture, these cannot compete for 
the prizes oftered. 

“ The Jurors cannot close their report on the articles submitted to their inspection 
under this Section without bringing prominently to notice the existence of raachiiiery 
in the Hazara <listrict for the cleaning of cotton, worked by water power. The model 
contributed by the Hazara Local Committee is rough, and small; but as they are of 
opinion that the use of water as a motive power in the working of machinery is much 
neglected, they notice the existeiu;e of this — to this part of the Paujab — novel method of 
cleaning cotton, in the hope that it may attract attention and prove useful.” 


MEMO. BY MR. BUCHANAN. 

The undersigned begs to state that in forming the designs for these machines, ho 
held in view the circiim'<tau<‘es of the country with regard to the materials to be procured 
for making them, C()mplications of the most trifling kinds had to be set aside, so as to 
meet the capacities of the people ainl the indigenous artizans ; they can all, he is con- 
vinced, be mule by the latter. The canal districts were also held in view as affording 
cheap motive power, and the designs were made accordingly. 

“ I . — Cotton This model is on the scale of one-twentieth of the proposed size. 

It is the Surat Cotton Press principle, arranged so as to work by an endless band on a 
drum, to be worked either with water or aiiimai power. The Surat press working on the 
capstan mode, at the base of the screw piles, is very disadvantageous and incommodious. 
It requires manv men to work it, and the time occu2>ied in the pressing of each bale is 
unnecessarily lung. lu tVis machine but twelve minutes will be rec^uired to press a 
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}»ale with the drum worked hy a hiillock. The time will ho shorter if worked hy 
water power. The press lieaiii can he re-elevated hy luwerin;^ the endless hand on the 
lower wheel (top of machine) hv the lever appendages coinuion and well known in all 
machines worked hy the stra]». 

“At Gurdaspur, lealonlated tliat a machine made np thus w’onld cost Rs. 220. 
The screw piles, bar and cogg<‘d wheels being “ slh*esliuiu wood, the* remainder tleodar. 
In making the cogged wheels, a little ingenuit\ i> rc'rpiired : the teetli and indentations 

should he separate [d(‘<-es <love-tailing into 
each other In the teeth, th<‘ grain of the 
woo(l should he longitudinal, in tlie in- 
dentation pie(*es transv(‘r>e. The reason 
for this is (»hvious, as the ttadh will tlnm 
hear considerable pressure ( double of what 
will he re(piired in this machine). If tlio 
teedh ha<l the grain of the wood parallel to 
the plane of ]>ressure. tln*y ^YouId inevitably 
l>reak off. Another advantage is gained 
should warpage take ]dace in any of tho 
])ieces or tlu'v he worn away, they can 
]>e easilv repla<'ed hv inov ones. There aro 
many excellent ])lans, I believe, in practical 
carpentry of making wf»oden cogged wheels, 
and the native indigenous artizans aro 
not ignorant of some. 

IT. — Cotton Om. Owing to my removal from Gurdaspur. I was unable to quite 
complete this machine. But it is suflicieutly prepared tf> give an idea of the J^rinciple. 
Both tlie “ churka and the Macarthy gin judnciple have been a]*plied, the latter 
being tliat tlie stajde is cauglit up by the rough fibres of tlie leatlier < overc<l cvlindt%, 
revolving under a fixed hlnnt-edL^ed knife, the staple being freed from the sta-ds hv tlie 
resistance of the ra«'k: and the seed held from Ihllowinghy tlie teeth of the rack, which 
is placed before the leather cylinder. This method answers fiillv with long stajded 
cotton; hut with the short stajde degenerate country cotton it does not aet, the seeds 
being also small. 'When the indigenous c(dton is im[*rove<l by (uilture in its qualitv, 
the Macarthy principle will then answer better than the “ churka : ” the latter both 
dirties ami tears the fibre. Tc> accommo<late the machine to the present native cotton, 
the steel knife is removed, and a polished steel eylindrieal bar is substituted, so as to 
revolve by coiita<-t with the leather covered c\linder. The rack should also be rein<.>ved. 
The fluted cylinder at tlie back is for clearing the staple from the leather one. There 
is a box in the machine into which the cleaned seed falls through the trellis work 
at the top. 

The originality in tliis machine is the adaption for working the cylinders by the 
treddle or the common foot lathe apparatus. Some substitutions have been made and 
the appliances simplified, • 
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“ The native cliurka is a very rude contrivance ; a person by working all day can 
onlv gill 1-^ seers of cotton. In a medical point of view, it is much to be deprecated, 
as from the unnatural and awkward position the worker has to sit to it, it is very 
injurious and unhealthy, so that a cheap and simple machine not having these 
disadvantages is much to be <lesire<l. 

“A gin made up thus will cost at the outside about Rs. 2o. When this specimen 
was being made it became very popular. The carpenters whom I had employed received 
orders for many.'* 


Under this head I may describe an apparatus used in the Hazara district, 
wliere small hill streams are abundant. Properly speaking the machine is made tip 
for husking rice, but I have seen models of the same kind of machine applied to turning 
mill-stones, and also to turning the cotton cleaning rollers commonly used in the country. 

The apparatus is called Piku,* It consists of a small over- shot water-wheel 
fed by a stream of water. 

Two walls or supports being built up about 7 or 8 feet apart, in the centre of each 
a block of wood is let in (called mdndhi ) ; these blocks have each a hole or notch 
in which the ends of the axle or lath rest. The iat ** is a short round wooden bar, 
double spindle shaped, or thus — 


At one end, about 1\ feet from tlic sorket, is fixed tlie ‘^charakli or wheel, consisting of 
from 17 t<> ‘it ra<liatiug pieces nf wood, broader at the outer edge than at the inner, 
whieh is inserted d inches into the body of the lath. These radiating pieces or fans are 
called kham ” ( = witu: ) and each is 15 inches long. A wafer-cotirse, here called 
“ khatta fPeiiijabi ‘kul’) is now' conducted to a convenient height above the wheel, 
and from th uice a water treoigh is let down at a convenient angle to within 3 inches of 
the wheel; the stn^aiii of water sets tlie wheel in motion. The outer trough is made 8 
iin-hes wide at the iq.por end, gradually diminishing to 4 inches at the end over the 
wheel: it is 8 inchc'^ <bjop. and is called “ parnala,** 

If a rice husking machiiio has to be ma^Ie, a deep hole or excavation is made in 
the bank behind the axle or ‘ lat * (a suitable ]»osition having these features is of course 
selected) and in this the mortar for holding the rice is fixed ; two upright posts or “mona** 



* Tho papcr=» froin whi<'h thcRo dotaib arc taken were furnished by Captain Waco, Settlement Officer, 

Hazara, and a<:compamed by ura wing's. 
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<n'*> iu front of it, rarrviiiL^ l)et'tveeii thtnu a circular rod, wlilcii Laji around head- 

].lcco inserted at ri^lit aiis^Ies, and whicli, when tlu' r. >d 
<]'*M*ond<, liits the rice in the ia(>rt:ir an 1 renmvi*^ tlie 
]tii>k Tlieiiext requisite is to eonnuniiicatt* a nn-tion to 
|i. Hinder, hy luakir^** it alternately to laso and tall 
li.ininaTwist^ ; for this |>ur[>o>e at the end of tin* ‘ lat ^ 

<.j»jH)>ire the wheel, and ahoiit the same di>t.m<-e (1 h-of) 
tr.iui the S(‘eket, a curved |de<‘e of wood like a jcirrot^ 
hcik, and called “diaper/’ is in^»n’tc<l. As Hie axle m- 
this alternately catches the end of the md i-arrv- 
iulT tli<^ ]>ouiider. lifts it up, and tiieii owing to its i urve 
>lip> away from under it, when t!ie haniiner falls l>y its 
'>wn weight ; and when the point of the * diaper^ <-onies 
Mind again it catches the i*od, raises it, and lets it fall 

au dn, ami so on. In 21 hours such a machine will husk six as?' loads of rice, estimated at 
It Ilia a lids seers standard weight, hut this is at full working power. 


When the water power is wanted for a mill or a cotton ‘ hdna * the diaper i'. not 
n>oh hut a similar wheel and the further end of the axle tit ted with cogged heels Miited 
to gi\e a vertical or horizontal movement as may he required. 




DTVISTOX ITT. 

HOETICULT e ILAL mCLEMENTS. 

Very fr'n' of these exist ; tlie runrclier work of preparing oar.len hin.l is .lone with 
tiie onliiiarv a;j;rii'uitnriii tool.s, as the plou,^h, the 'jaiKlra. The uiilv small tools 

the gardener uses are the foliowdng — ’ 

‘ Kasi ’ as before. 

‘ Pliaora ’ Do. 

‘ Cluilm ramha,’ a sort of iron fixed in a wooden handle ; it is made of a har of 
u'‘'n, the extreme ]>oint of whit^li is flattened and hammered out into a 
hEingular blade. It is used for digging np plants in transi>laiiting etc. ^ 

“ 0-hai ramba ” is the broad ramba or khurpa with shoit curved handle J 

Used hy grass-cutters in soraiung up grass, and by ^ gaideiier as a , ^ 
tcowel, also as a hand hoe for weeding. ‘Z 

Sickle, as before described. 

Chaku, grafting knife. 

To prepare large beds, they use a rake or fan lar like the agricultui'ul one . only the 
^>dter taught malis in European gardens use the mke. Dutch-hoe, shears, <S:c., 
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re^prt^tieaied. 


CLJ^SS 

DIVISION I. 

BUILDING CONTRIVANCES. 

Tliere is al^solntelv nothin<^^ in tins class to eninnerate as in tlie former classes^ 1>iit 
it seems to afford a suitahlo ooportiinitv for a few remarks on the style of bniMinj? at 
present seen in various parts of the Punjah. To this I shall add a note upon native 
hridj^^es and method of building wells. 

I must omit all moutian of the more ancient buildings. Of the early Mahomedan 
style of I2th to 11th contury we have some hue specimens at Delhi. Tliese are nearly 
all constructed of the fine red sandstone brought from Jaipur and Centi*al India, while 
for the (^>arser work ( as in the fort of Toghhikabad ) the hard gritty stone found in 
the vicinity of Delhi is employed. 

Wliite marhlo from Jaipur is also used ; very' little cement appears, but all the 
stones are beaut i full v fitted and joined, and oceasionallv metal clamps are employed. 

The hnihlings of the later Mogul empire of the 16th and 17th centuries are, 
many of iliem. constructed of the same stone, which must have been imported at a vast 
^xpense. Dut among these huihliugs appear numeroTis structures made of small but 
beautifully burnt bricks: they are not above 6 to 8 inches long and 11 imdi thick; they are 
mcstly burnt through like chcrt-stoiie. \ ast mounds are stilt to be setui in the vicinity 
of Lahore and other towns, which are the debris of tlie gigantic kilns in which these bricks 
were burnt. 

Vast thirkness and solidity chararterizo the brick structures, and the abundant 
use of a most solid and tenacious mortar, which so cakes the hricks together that when 
it has been desired to remove a fallen mass of such imisonry, the w'orkinaii’s iron pick has 
proved unequal to the ta^k of se[‘aruting the materials and the mass has had to he blasted 
with pt»wder like a rock, Such cement was made hy obtaining the ]»est lime free of all 
ash and impurity. Our Engineers wish now that they could obtain such. 

The houses of the poorer class of agriculturists all over the plains require no 
special desori}>tion ; they are invariably made either of sun-dried bricks smeared over with 
a mixture of mud and cow-dung, or more often the wall is huilt up somewhat irregularly 
by plastering cake over cake of mud, the outer coating being mixed with chopped straw 
( bhusa ) and cow-dung to make it bind. Small low hovels, with a couple of rudely made 
wooden flaps for a doiir, and perhaps a window with a wooden shutter are thus built; 
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they arc roofeil with poles eitlior <'hll ( pine) wliere prorurahle, or stems of small 

vsisseil niulborry, kikar, ami shi^hiua trees ; over tliese tiles are laid, or ‘‘ sirki ** ( a sort 
of that eh of the mfuij ixi'a^^s ) a ml tlieu innd is ]dastered on outside. The roof is made 
siroii;^^ eiiou.i^li to Ijear .< few people on it, and has a raised (‘d^^o all round, with a wooden 
outter pipe to draw otY water. In the hot weather tlie ]>eojtle sleep on the roof. lu a 
wealthv villnoe, houses coustrn(ded of burnt lu ieks are more freipient, and ax'O then 
built with two stories. A kaelia ( eutrha) house eonsists of a sort of verandah in front 
and one or more little darkrooms hehind ; they have no fire-places, and not even a hole 
For smoke, as the 2)0 >2>lc Ljeiierally light a fire outside and only use a chafing dish of hot 
einhers inside. 

Where tin' house has to accommodate several memhers of a family, the rooms 
and the verandah are ranged round the side ot a small court-yard or “sahu/* which 
is ai^proached hy om? door in common to the whole. 

The oulv attempt I have seen to improve the style of the ordinary ])easaut’s hut 
is in a model sent to the ('entral Museum hv the Reverend Mr Gohikmith, Missionary 
at Jalandhar. He has merelc iin[>rove 1 n[)ou tln^ or<linary design so as to alTord more 
j>rivacY ami seenritv to ea 'h lioas(\ There is the usual <nHirt-yard or “ sahn ” ; at the 
front is a sort of imvered entrance or“<leora’h alongside, a shed for horses or cattle, 
and at the opposite end of the v.n*d are the dwelling rooms in two stories; a staircase 
outside leads to the n[)pm story, both slorics having the ‘‘dahiu” or verandah outside, 
and the kothri ” or rooms withiii. The of arrangement is this — 


Kothn. 




Store room Xf. 


SaJiu 


Ta)>e]a nr Shetls. 


I)e, 


>r.^ 


An ordinary house is known hy tlic name of ‘‘ ghar or “ inakan ”, a lar<»-e mansion 
is calle<l ‘^haveli.” This generally has an entrance gate, at each end of which are rooms 
in which 2>orters or servants can live; over this is the Mitrauce called “ deorii,” and inside 
the SxiUn, round which are the rooms of tlie family and the Ia«lico’ a 2 >artiueiits : every 
house has a got)d roof S2>a< e with access hy stairs ; the roof adjoining the women's 
aiKirtments is 2>rotected at the edge hy a high screen made of 2>erforated stouc-work, or 
slabs of tiling ])ei forated in imititiou of stone. 

On the roofs of large houses various small tand often oddlv shaued rooms aiv 
constructed, looking like towers ami turrets from helow. These are constructed for coolness, 
and to emd»le the inmates to enjoy the evening or the morning breeze. The sha2»e of houses 
is often strangely irregular, ami the building looks as if it ha 1 been added to piece 
by 2>iece without rofcreuce to any general design. A house intended for business or for 


i 
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tih* toni[»orarv ro^ideiu-e of men, is constinieted perhaps with a few rooms or open shops 
on (lie t;r<>;iu(l floor and a large room above opening on to the street and separated from it 
0)il\ hy a low bahistraile and eertaiii wooden lattiees which can be closed up with shutters. 
Sill h a i)uilding is called “ baitak.’* 

A s(piare court -yard furnished with a separate gate and fitted with stalls for h^'>r^es 
and oattlr, :iiid rooms for servants and “syces” oc grooms, is called “ tahela.” One h 
alw ivs elt'icr atta(died to a large house or built sej> irately for the use of the house. 

I Ii<'ve now to a id a few evtracts taken from various sources, describing the 
ordinary <lwelling houses of the mass of the population in various districts in the plains, and 
aftrrw.irds, (d’ tho lulls. From Mr. Prinsep’s Sidtlement Report ofSealkotthe tidlowing is 
extra<'t«‘d, and is applirahlo to the houses of the entire agricultural po[»ulatiou ot the 
plain di-stricts of the Punjab as far as Amballa : — 

“ There are* oidv two kinds of houses in orilinary use, and these are made of mud or 
built of baked Inicks. Tlioy are hud<llod together, a congeries of flat rooted huts, 
separated hy narrow alleys, and plastered over with a primitive mixture ot the earth, 
chopped straw, and <*uw dniiLT, and surrounded outside by rows of cow-duiig. ( used ui 
the^e parts for fuel ) by stacks of straw sheds for v/eavers. goat [>eus, places for meetings^ 
and temples for worshi[>. All the available spacr is tilled up ivitli heaps of village refuse 
r<‘<juin‘il ibr manure. In the larger villages wliere the residents may ha.ve amassed 
wtMlfh. nviy be seen a fo'v “ ha welhM^s ” or houses id* ‘ ]»uk'ka ” mas<mrv. Each family 
livi's in a separate «ourt-\arib and this is all the priva *v which exists. Cattle and their 
owner eonsi*rt t >g«dhcr I havi' so<m tlnuii living m the same apaitment. In the 
an ,ingemi*nt of Inanes or i-in-h isures there stnuns !(• be little attem]it at order or cleanli- 
iie-^. It IS no woniler then that much si ■Iciiess or liability to e[)ideuiic should result iu 
cei taiu seasons.” 

In the Ja< h Poab the fdh>wing detailed ai?connt from the Settlement Re[»ort of 
the Sh.ih[»ur Di^ti'ii't ly Major Davies must be (jUidotl ; — ■ 

“ The dwell ing'^ of the common people, throngliont the distriet consist of one or 
calk 1 kothas. ’ with aituirt-yard in front. This court-yard, named ‘'verlui’^ 
is ntt<'U i'ommon tt> ,siO>ral homes. Thesi' rixuns are hnilt ordinarily of clay, gradually 
ju’.oU Up ui sucee>-ive law-rs auil then pla''tero<l. The roofs are invariably flat au<l are 
m-'d a< -hx'ping phovs iluriug the hot weather. Iu the court-yaril is generally seen a 
inaugcr ( ■ kurli ’ ), an 1 a homo in whi' !i the cattle are Nhnitered from the cold in the 
winter months, whii-h 'Structures (called *’ sath ” in the ‘ B.ir,’ where they are very 
^a[)a>-iou> 1 consist generally of four walls covered with a thatch. The onlv exceptions to 
tlh‘ ahov.' gtmeral de^' ri[*ti<»n. are the habitations of the people in the ‘ Thai.’ and in the 
hill". The toriinu' arc open composed of nothing hut wuod an«l grass, and the latter are 
bunt entiicly ot boulders »enn*nted together with clav ; as however walls of this kind have 
little or no power ot resisting rain, the roof is always sujiported on strong posts driven 
into the ground, the walls a* tiiig merely as a defence against the weather. As a rule the 
houses of the zemiii lars are built for them hy the village carpenter ( “ Tarkhiin ” ) or 
potter ( Kamhar 1, who ree»*ivt‘ their lood while the work is going on. and a present of 
clothes or money when it is finished; payment for work at a tixed rate is only made hy 
Khatris and otInT unii-j^io[.rietors. The limber Used for roofing i* usudlly ‘‘ kikar ” or 
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*Mvor ’’ ill tlie plains. aiMl “ kao ” ( wiM olive) in tlie kills, the first two hein^ usually 
tliH protlin-e of the Zi'iuin hirs’ own fiehls ; beams of <leodar or sliisluim are only tube 

in the h^•u^es of tlie rich. 

“ The retjuirenieiits of a ]K>pulati()n low in tlie scale of ci\ilization are few, nnd we 
See this exeuiplifieJ ill the furniture of their houses, whi<'h consists almost entirely of 
iiecessai ies. It would be tedious, thouj^li not perluij s <le\oid ot use, to oive a complete 
doscriptioii of all the articles in e\ery dav use in a Inur-ehold of this j^art of Irnlia, I sshall 
therefore only enumerate the nion^ important. First, tlierc are tlie rercpta< les fiu' storing 
^lain, of various sizes, from the dimmisioiis of a- small room to those ol a beer barrel. 
These are nuole by tlie women of the house, of tine elay mixe<l with chopped straw. The 
hiri^er kind called “ sakar.” are S(piaiv, ami hold from forty to fifty niauud.s ; the smaller 
dosrription. kalhoti,” are i-ylindriral in form, and hold but a few niaunds. Next are to 
be seen some spinning whecda, ( as many as thi*rc are Avomon ), mi apparatus for churning 
milk, an instrument for cleaning cotton ( 'M>elna ”), a number of circular baskets, with 
and without lids, imnie of rt'eds (‘"khari/’ taiing ” ), in which are kept ar tides of 

clothing and odds and ends ; trays of reeds ( “ clihaj,” “ ehliakor ” ) used in cleaning 
grain; a goat-skin Avatiu' bag (“kilni”), U'^ed oil journeys, or when em[>k>yed in the 
fields at a <li^tancc from lionie ; a set of wooden measur(‘s for grain ( “ topa,” “ paro]u ’’ 
it:e. ) ; a leather bag ( kluillar ” ) for carrying tlour wben away from Inune ; a Aairiety 
<jf <‘ooking ves>els, some of iron, and others of a composition resembling bell-metid • a 
number oi'eurtlum pot'> a.nd [KUm, in wbi**li an^ stored gr.iin. condiments ami other articles 
of food ; a coarse ir<jn sieve ( paiilu ” ; ; [>e^tle and mortar ( ‘‘ danri” ), in which to 
pound spi<vs and condimouts. Tliese, Avith a, few stools ( “ “ l>b’i and cots 

complete the list of the tittings up of an interior here ; and tlie same, with a n*w minor 
changes, would probaldy answer as a description of the furniture of a peasant’s house in 
any part of the Punjah. It must not I.e supposed that all tliese things are disposed 
Avithout order: space has to be eeonoml/ed, and ever\ tiling, not in iise is therefore 
caret ally arranged on shelves resting on pegs driv^m into the Avails rouml the rooms.” 

As a sample of the house buildiing fartln^r ‘ doAvn country,’ but still showin<»- how 
much alike the system of building everywhere is, I will give an extract from tlie Amballa 
Settleimmt Rej»r>rt: — 

“ Tla^ houses are for tlie most part Avhat is called hjtho, Tlie Avails are made 
of nnnl, or <*lods of dry eirth. tak' ii out of the tanks Avhen tliev are dried u[>, or from 
tlie drie-1 up and ‘T.odved rice ti*'ids. The roof of the koth i is also of nnid ; the beams 
Avhich su}»port it, and Avliii-h are principally made of sal AVood,* rest ]>artlv on the mud 
Walls and partly on upright b'Mui':, of drek or hukain.f about six feet liigh. Across 
these beams are place<l smaller ones, of the bukain, or mulberry tree ; oA^er this <»-rass 
and over the grass about three in 'dies of earth is laid. S>'ine of the houses possess a 
chimney or ratlier a liole in the roof, to let tin* smoke escape. It is ahvavs made iu 
the middle of the room, and covere 1 up, Avheu it rains, Avitl* a gharra. Everv house 
has a kotha,” a large chest made of earth, about five feet sipiare. outside, and four feet 
srpiare inside, Avitli a door in tlie niithllo <ui liinges. In tliis grains, and the eookiiur 
utensils, are placed. The kotahs are more or less ornamented, according to tlie taste 

* Shofpn rnhit^fn. Tliis wood is nut to be had up country. 

t McUa scnijjcrvifCHi,. 
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and \vv;ilth of the owner's. The rest of the furniture of their houses consists of a * hunl/ 
or >helf in a corner, and “alia” a cupboard in the cornerj or in tlie wall ; the door .»f 
tliis, and of the kotn, are in.ole of manooe or jauiUii, There is a ‘ manja/ or ch/irpai, 
abed for sittino and ^leepint; on; this, however, is only used in warm Weather, and 
then out in the open air, b\ tho men. In the cold weather, they make a bed on the 
ground of su^ar-cane leaves, and straw, for the sake of warmth. Two or tliree 
ghairas for water, a charkha, or spindle for the Women, who all occupy themselves in 
s[iliiiiin^ ; a ‘S'hakki, ” hand mill for ^rindin^^ ^^rain, which also falls to the lot ot the 
ftmiale members <d“ tbe familv ; “ batta.” a round stone (pestle) w*ith wliich they 
bruise and pound (lie spik es on “ sil,” a (Lit stone which tliey use as a mortar ; katorah, 
a wooden bowldike dish, used as a kueadin^' trou^^h ; “ baili,” a small brass drinking 
]»*d ; katorah, one of a larger size ; “ Innda,” or karcha, a large iron pot used for 
cooking; ‘‘chenka/’ a '-wing table, hanging fi’i)in the roof; “ chain i,” sieve for the att.i. 
and “ dor,” tln‘ wooden spotoi. The dotirs are all Lititeued from the outside, with an iron 
chain, and lock at the bottom ; and in the inside, by a chain over a sta[)le. 

“ No light is profurable Init through the door. Tlie women sit outside to spin. 
Spinning, grinding tin; corn, de^tioying the venniii in the heads of tlieir children or 
frieinU, and nursing, are the mily ocrnpatiuiis of the women, except of the Jatui, and low 
caste Women who work in the held also. 

“The vibages are gtonuMlly compactly built, on ground a little raised, with one 
or two ptim-ipal l.ines, about night or ten fnet wide, running through them; from these 
lanes other blind p.itlis braindi otl to the ditt'eivnt ‘Mniwelies” or houses. Iii the kha<lar, 
( low land ) bt'lweeu thn Jamna and the canal, the houses are generally ou high gnmml 
to avoid inuiidat loU'i. T > the wi'st of the canal, they are built on the “ dhang or 
higli pre. ipitoU"' hank of the oldJanuui; hy this plan tile peo[de are near the water, 
and gciinially nni\ tmimitly situated lor tlieir hangar, as well as their khadar lands. 

I Un houses are gnnerally Miieared witli mud oiu*e a year, after the rains, which 
giv.'s tlnmi .1 tidy a [.pniranrc. Ihmtehed houses ( ehappar ) are chea[»er than WAa.<», 
but tliny are nohhu- in thn wintnr, and generally inlnildt»;d b\ the lower castes, Gujars, 
/ !!‘:ra>. Lhiimars *. 1 I'ousi ler it i'< a sign ot an interior \ill,A.ge ti> ha\e more eliappars 

than kothas. The Kijpnts, both Hindus and Mu^snimaiis, the Jats, Kimbohs and 
Brahmins, are all comfortable about their houses.” 

Houses is the Hills, 

1 ha\t' now to t1n'-nribn th ‘ houses in the lull distriets. Xhev exhibit more 
vnrietv than thosn in the plain>. and they have also to stand haiahn* usage Tluwe is 
ott<m heavy rain, and evm'v v.oiiinr many feet in thiekne>:s, Tim conse(|nence is 

that substantial w.ills and ]■ nt r^ofs far proje<‘ting over the edge of tbe house, are 
the tnatnrns ot nm.-t di^triet^ ; hut flat roofs are not uncommon, even in districts where 
8Uow fills, y 

Sionn w inv,; Viably n«ed by itself or with mud, or where there is a timber frame 
work st.me'^ are flijiMl in bthwnno. 

^ ^ ‘ m iall\ a nindant and hithnrt(> ot»taimMl and used free of cost, and 

,l„, ro^.u-a t., a u^r-at i.oitiou of the Ireut ef every huuse, iuelu.ling 

the up[-t, r Verandah, is ',>f wood work. 
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Ckamha, Pamjt&c. — In Chaiuba city tho 1 ioush< arc ImlU of \voo,],‘ii lVaiic‘> filK-d with 
slabs of the s.-hi^tose slaty stone that abounds, in that partimlar >tyh‘ of laasoiuy called 
“ tattar cbul.” The buildings are made up <>f layers ol stones and beani> <d‘ wood and at 
the corners there is a sort of frame work of wood, one beam being liirnished witli a tenon 
and the other with a mortise (<*hhl) to receive it. The <‘enti\‘ part of the wall h.is maiiv 
beams of wood occasionally ini roduced betw.'eu the laviU’s of one : this Lind of bnilding> 
which has been incorrectly stated to 1>e peculiar to Ivnlu, is to be found all ovor the lulls’ 
The Chaiuba houses are built up with stones at the sides Ut the top^ and are two stories or 
even three high; the front is generally made of wood : tln^ boanis <m the first flor.r project 
and form a support for a sort of verandah, whidi invariaidy fronts ea<*h flo<ir and inak**.^ tlie 
whole house look as if made of wood: the first floor of the ground has generally the 
best ajiartments, and the pillars and railings are sometimes jirettily ihou^di m lel\ taived. 
The roof is pent shaped, with projecting curves and i-ovcrcd with laree irregular and 
thick slates held by wooden pegs, but ofteiier i>y shingles or slabs of pine-wo<)d not sawn 
but split. 

In the villages of Chamba, the houses are smaller, built uji Avith mud and stones 
having oulv one story above the ground floor. The upper one has a woolen \*‘randah or 
open front with pillars, which can bo boarded up in the cold season. In the “ (Jhaniah’^ 
di:slrict flat roofs are common, and mud and stones plastered over sinootii and aftcr\\ar*Is 
colored with whitewash or some colored earth work, are generally adojUod. In the lii-lior hill 
districts flat roofs are not sj common, and pent roofs predominate. In Pan::i the lionses 
of the few wealthy or inhabitants of the “ kotis ” or t)fticial liouses of tin* Chnmba State, 
are built of stone and timber in the “tattar chul stA le ; they have two or three stories, 
80un*times furnished Avitli open verandahs, but always cm tlie side f.i«*irig tlie inner 
enclosure; on the outside they present a jilain fort-like a[)pearaMce, Avitli Aviielows higlnr 
up furnished with sun-shades or small hanging balconies ]frettdy ear\ed. They have 
sloping roofs, slated or shingled. 

The poor people’s houses in Pand are the most Avret<-hed dens imaginahle ; snc]» is 
tlie collection of filth both inside and outside that it is qii'te nece-'^ary in travelling to 
make a circuit and keep as tar from a house as circumstances Avill j’crmit. 

The houses are small as a rule, having oue ground fl.)or, the rooms of Avhich are 
dark and low ; this is built of stones and mud, or rarely stones and timber, and has a door 
and windows : over this is a second storey, a room built entirely of wood ; in fact it is 
rather a sort of open “ baitak ” or sitting place, consi'^ting of Avooden posts all round, Avhich 
are only partlv boarded in, except during the winter, when eA’ery part of the house is clo.sdy 
boarded over, leaving only the tiniest exits, lor no one goes out except avIicu it is impossi- 
ble to help so doing. 

All the winter the people crouch in their houses : tliey rarely if ever use fire, 
J^ud get warm only by contiguity: they never change their thick and usually fillliy w<mllen 
garments, so that the odour of a house may be imagined ; to add to this, the poorer people 
have to store up in summer their whole winter supply of food. A portion of this cousi.Nt.s 
of butter, which is kept in jars, and certainly does keep Avonderfully ; lor drinking they 
collect quantities of sour milk, which is deposited in a large earthen pan or receptacle 
sunk in the ground of the lower story : Hic milk is kept for months, till covered 
green mildew and frequently full of maggots ; the stench of it is indescribable. Fire is 
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oftt^n with for cooking, ainl a uiens is made up of maize-meal imnstened witU 

water, and with tliis “ lassi ’ or sour milk, and flavoured with ‘‘ eluikri/’ which is a p^wdor 
iiui.h- hy ;ng young rhuharb stalhs in the stu-ing, drying and then crushing them U|» 

hu* u>e. A tew ot the upper r >oms in lionses — generally very old houses — exhibit curio 
carving. I anno\ a ^Iceteh of the peruliar way in which a ]-oom I saw was ro<ee|, an 1 
h<>w the eeiitie of the ceiling- was curved; the roof was su[>[>orted bv pillars com[»osed of 
obi ong bricks ot deodar wood placerl across and ao-ross. Tiie wood was black and liaol 
with age ; the fr.mt of tlie room had an open veramla, and the other sides all wood ; it \>a^ 
approached a rude tlight of >»toin‘ steps. 

Kf'thfj Plnrh <fve — The houses in Kulu are not unlike those in Chamba, but iu no 
part of the valley are they like tin,' Pangi la mses : tlie climate is liowever nothing like so 
rigorous, nor is the tgeiitly sloping anti fertile vallev td' Kulu— I speak of the p(»[>ulous 
paits — in any tlt‘grt‘e like the remote an<l seclinletl Pangi, with its stee[> preci[)iees an<l 
huge crags inaceessihle save over lofty passes— a prey to avalanches and to bitter 
winds. 

Tlie Khlii lit'uses liave general ly only one story above the ground floor, built iiiu-'h 
as bt‘ft>rc deseriboil. but there are hoiiseN with two stories. As T am writing I have a sket h 
ot the Man (ill village before me. T!ie houses are several of them two-storied ; the lower 
story is built of .^to'ies carefully plaster“d ovtu* and whit-^washed ; it is approached and also 
lightt'd bv a single door set in a heavv wooden fiMiiie w tli some carving on it; the ends of 
tht‘ iaftcrr> fo?-ming the tir'^t floor ahove this project a go )d w yv out, forming a veraudali 
root to the lower floor. The serond floor [)roiects above the ground floor, inasmneh as tlie 
front, eoiu[h>^i-l wholly of pine [>l<uiks, is br«mght up to the extreme edge of the aforesaid 
rafters ; two large .vguare apertures are ent iu this boarded front ; the rafters forming tlie 
roof of this story again project, and on it is built a sect>ud but very low garret story, also 
of wooil : the two e/yds of the house are of st me and plaster up to the top. The root is 
pent and pr^ijects a very long way over the building all round, giving a peculiarly pic- 
turestjue appeaniin-e. It is (-oniposed of shingles of wood : a beam at the to[) ot the root 
siwves as the means of tixing on the siiingles on one side, which have their ends projecting 
ahove it ; the shingles on the other side have their ends under it. 

A heautiful specimen of an old Kiilu house may be seen in the Muuali (Dungri) 
forest : it is attache*! to the temple there, which is ancient and covered with curious carving, 
I cannot liere describe it as I should he trespassing on antiquities, which are not within 
the scope oi my hook. The liouise is built in an oblong, with one wing at right angles. 
If has only one story above the low ground floor, and the usual pent roof ; the rafters 
supporting tin? floor of the first story project I should think seven feet at the ends and 
sides ot the house, and a series of ])illars or upriglits extend from the outer edge to the 
roof, which covers over all. All round the edge is a balustrade, which is covered with 
devices of serj>cnts, birds, and fancy patterns; above the balustrade the spaces between 
the pillars and the root are generally filled in with planks, except at the ends of the 
ver.indah and at <‘ertain intervals where there are sort of windows ; the verandah is appro- 
ached from outside hy a stout plank or slal) with steps notched or cut into it. At the top 
ot the steps there is a sort of passage running through the house, and supported by black 
wooden pillars carved. 
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To\var<ls Plach, and in the nei^L^hl^ourhooJ of thr MiU'li St tlu* <>i' the 

hoU'^es alters, au<l hoars witness pvohahly tohy^(Hie (la\s of insocMirity. E\or\ tail, 

based, and sHo-htly smaller at the top than at tin* l>av,;: it iia> a ]H'ut ro..f 
o! rarely a tlat one, and looks like a fort ; the lower vtoia eoiis‘wiN (,{' l»,ne w.d', ^ oi sI.*h.‘ 
]»la<toiv*d over and eoloivd witli W'hite yeUo\s' or L!:rev e:irth ; eiiti\ai.-e i.* lie 1 m. 
aud no window >seen, hut hahitatiou appears to -e ah.v>n p ,vr In al^oe, 

v.’iiere the rafters of the second floor projt-et all r-eiiel ;nid ihrMn the 11 . -r of Iho v*‘raudah 
wl.irh s\irr<muds the room inside; this vt-raudah tfmr h.js nn hahMir.t,],. jind rarelv aiiv 
lallar^ attaehiiii^ it to tlui root or to tlie vin'audah above ( unle'.s tfejo is a seeoud shoo ) 
and it perfeetly frightful to see the reekless way in whe-li little children nr,- to l<dl 

about on this inseeurc aud aerial boarding ; t lie w< >ud« r the\ do not :iiwa\- 'all »Aer - 
but then t1uw are accustomed to it; a uoteUed pole or '<rr of tnoveible st-*{» cm-'s a.-oo>s 
t-> the haldtahle rooms above; if tins is withdrawn the piMvei i>i,il ea^trliate tdiaraelei- of 
\ house is realizml. 

Tlie only use which the oiit>ide of tlie L^u'ouud iloor put to m to hohl a-'aiuU its 
matter walls a sort of rude ra‘‘k wn>rk in which the drvfxMer de-t mod ihv ? b«‘ winter’s 
suj.ply is stored, consisting of dry stalks of th<‘ a.naiMiitli atnl ‘‘balbra” ^r^p^, ( 

s’ plants ) or of hay and straw. T have sivti sopirate bn’ddin :< or r 0 tier sIumK, 
cou>sistiug entirely t>f such rack work store I with f^dd<‘r, ea- h tier of ra* k woi k bein>_r .ip- 
pvoaehed by a rude lad<ler. hVoinen iiiav be stam elunbing about among tie' ratter^ gat boring 
dovvn or storing u]> the fodder as the 4Mse mav be. Tn liie-.;o uav^s women <lo iieirlv 
flung, field wt>rk iufduded ; aetuallv driving the ]dough I's the onlv thing they tb> n<a babituaHv 
Uo. Tl I ey bv no means realize the jM>etic id^'al that ‘‘ inmi Tnnst avork and \voiueu uiu-t 
weop^’’ hut rather that men must smoke nml women mn>t wndc ! 

To ].ursne our way further, we approach tbe TibiUan m* semi-Tibetan hill dmtri'ts, 
and lor a description of tiudr houses I slniil havo rcoonrsc to tin* travoller^ wli.> heve 
>i‘^*eially noticed them. In Cunningham's Ladaklg the following description ot the houses 


The generality of the h<>uses throughout T/adak are ^o mm h alilc- th d a dovpvijy 
fiouofone will serve for all. The houses usually (oU"!-^ of two ov tlire. n‘>> ai I 
"oinctimos (tf four. Tlie foundations and lower p/irts nt the w.tlls are 1 niii ol st-uio, * o 
upper walls of large sun-dried brieks, 2d X 10 x 1G imdies. Tn the better hou-cv ^.n-'e 
•'t the rooms are of cousideralde size, tweiitv-hve feet hoig and eightee n brou.I . lag fiioy 
are always very low, the higliest not exeeciling seven and a half < 0 ' eight feet. Tin* n><..s 
<d th*‘^e large rooms are alwa vs sup]»orted by ]dain wooden pillars The root jNi<n’inel 
<d p'»]dar s|»ars five or six inches in dinmettug peek*<T white, and laid only iun* t * ono and 
a halt ieet apart. The )>eams are covereil witli small straight jneeof^ ot poplar bramdi'*s 
al-«mt one inch iu diameter peeled whit*‘ and pha ed toncb.ing t'ach ntljer. G. ncr.dlv tlioy 
io'c Mid >tr, light across the boanm : but sometlim''> at ditVereut anglo, in tbe alternate, 
uiunnals so as to form a pattern like bevriug b(»ne. The wimle is llien (o\,nvdwj:ji 
•1 lay-r of leaves aud a thick Mad of well beaten elav. The tl' -ors are geuoralh ot 4>ai*tlj. 
I’Ut the better sort are paved with small slit pebble^ about the sizo of inrkoyh> 

"y m clay witli the Hat siiriiices upwar<l>. Tiicy fhrm n clean, hard, smooth and Lmtu.g 
k “'I. the principal room generailv leas a bab'Uiy townr<K eiiin r tu* .'>out!i -a* Tno wo^p 
Lcu to twenty feet iu length, and usualli about lui* iccl an-'#,, h.df in weloy where 
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tin- fainil\ '‘it to <‘nji‘y th*^^ sun in the h inter ^orsoh. The donra ?ire mere mno-h nlmils 
ot‘ \>'<M.(l, joiiuM.l Toi^ather h} woollen tenons, luul vSoinetinies streiio theiied hy ernss h.tii; 
t.isroneil wnii wouilt-n piet^s. Fiir*hilH or vrud<le«l enrtains are also use*] as an cnh.litionai 
Hit in^ of » \. In.lih^* ih‘“ eoM 'wind ; I ut when the doors are shut, there is only a dun 
I'uht toliuittetl into the>e apartuieiiTs thronoh one or two ]oo2>holes. wliieh are oIoh^W 
wilh Sinn!! -hutti rs nt niudit. It s]i]>]»]iod wit h o-]rss v.dndows and tire ]ihn*es, many ot 
tlie-e v.<*ii!d torin vrry cojulortahle residences; bi;t at ju’eseiit they must !*♦ 

"W nds ln.‘« I h.d ii.itioiis tor tin* ’winter. 

Tht lioti-e*. of thr iiooriu’ classes are i^'onerally of two stories ; the lower storcv. 
hciiiiT mated to tlndr Ctittha The rc»ots are ninch more eoarselv made, and the 

ro(-ins ar<' -mall and verv low', heino sometimes under six feet in heio-Jit. In I^iidakh, tin 
\\] -r >n \ i. U‘’nl!y roa-’ln'd a tiiolit of earth-oi st< ; hut in Laiuih hv the 

trualv ' f.i :o- i -uchod into si,|.s. 

d'lo' r-.\ li pnlarr at is a lara^o fine looking Imildino, that tow'ers in lofty j.rc-cnii- 
n.-in ‘ V. r t h' aioh cit\. It i> L^oO tct>t in huioth and seven stories in height. Tl.» 

out - i V ali- h I'v c a < on^i.h r.tMe d(>j c, a> their thirkm^ss diminislies rapidlv their im-icu-* 
m’lo-iahr I^iio nojMa- stoic » .irr turnwhod with Ion- o^um hah'oiiies to the south, and : h., 
u ilU a.v' I o i a con^idoMOir numi.er (»f windows. Tiie heams of the roof are 

:o‘il oil 'C-j\ol \S()o.ieii jullai'', and covincd witli planks pointed Jii vaii(_uis j>attei'n'‘ 
*'0 tlio .>ut a lo 'V\u hiuMiiu' is -uh-taiiiial an 1 plain ; hut its size and heii,dit oive it a 

Vei \ ini no^'Me <u poai.iU'-e. 


exlul.it a iK-w peciiLirity. I quote from 


fe liio i-'-iiot. distiiot of Spin tlio hou> 

Mr. V fs Tour lu S[.iti '' *■ 

T;,.. ill .iiv huilt. aii.l straii-oly eiiou-h, tboii-Ii i,foiie aiul 

i-'.it.- at. .mi I . 1 . t'l. ^ .1.., tliev .in- l.m't of jun-.lrieJ l.riek., aiul liave ilat roofs ma.le ..f 


i ir-li !,.i 1 

loWol- 'vtol 
pllMptt W 

• 'V\ . 


..11 iM.tri- ,m.l Th.' ilMial form of l.tiil.liiip is an ..f.lono square. Tim 

"'" I f r ,,iu!o I on., aii.l Hio iq,|,or ^toiw is l.riilt oi, tliree siiCs only, with 
oil t.i* 1 . *1(1111 ^I'le, s* . that tile e.'iitii. loriiLs a Iviiiil ot open court. 

I'.l''' lookiiio l.niMinos ontshle. Tlie tipper j-art 
o r*' I wiih a ^vasll of j‘omc wliitt *'*r t olore*] chtv. 


I'll-' V, nch >\V', a[>p 
aj'l'caiaic'c 


vt-l.callou the Uj.per x^turey, which increases their fort like 


Tlorst> ot St ' ll Lv Stalk--, Kwaw'ai: am> Basaftir, 


•’* ^ '' ' arc ah hnilt of ti.it stom"- which arc intcrspor-ied wutli han? 

'■ ‘ ' '-rre r- ot the iiiai^o, lyiiiu'- one on tile otlicr, lait are not titlt'd 

in vMth o.icu ted moUiM'a- in tho - tattar-chul *’ huihhn-: sometimes the house is nhis- 
t-rci. ■ ^ 


The \slich torm th*. 

form the e-un-Uti-'ii ot a 1 -,- -onv, 
sh* U* red ly t’ * roop w’ac'h hs- an 


r' - <d the ha-cment ro. tm projrft ]u<v,»iid tlie wall an*! 
Ntim h. however, ha. m, railin-'or j.illari., ami m nmrely 
a.l.liti..ual H ip r,r tl\ . f. .peak, for the purpose 
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111 iiiauv cases the lower room has a sincrle small dour and no \siiidow : and llm room 
K often so low that a irood si/i'd man eonhl not ^taiid oiitsi.le on liie lo oiind under f he 
>'.i'o>n_\ without kiiockine his head against the beams. Oeca^ioiialh tlieb,iI<on\ )> l.oaided 
ill u]t to tlio roof. 

The windows are extremely small, and consist .,f plank within plank, like tliis— 



h.uii'^r oidy a small aperture in tin* middh*. 

The haleony runs round tlireo sid.w of the lionet*. T„i r_’t* h..ii - .iv- hudt in the 
s:one way, hut with twt^ tiers of roriuis and hah'unie's out'^nh , ln'iinj; in hnd < » ntl inuai lon^ 
*'i ^nnh rooms. Aecess is paiined fmm the ;^n'ound fh»or to tin* uppor room^, not h\ a lad- 
•h‘i outside, but by a noielied p<.)h* iiisiih^ the luwor r'>om, futo 1 ti» au op<-ii trap ur 1n>h* iu 
•h" floor. 

This stvlo of bouse is obsorvo,] oil up tlie valloy of the Sur].*i ; iu jJines v.lior** tlnav 
O' h\ r re 1 >ui]d iiv ^s f'n* tom pi os or ro'^itboah^s; rtf id' ds, 1 ho ro.; nin r bin’ 1 in^ '>!' w* ► 'd an I '•t « aio 
m;iv bo <d>served to crood etYer*t. Thost* hir^’e rt>rt-liko striioturos have Lronorally 'ndy bab 
<''tnies of carved wood abov* , aui] ^ olow a Lfood snaoo of inasoiirv. Tin* bnii'bn:^ is «piito 
o-rrnlar and true, and consists of alternalo hi vei*'^ of rh.e tabular sobi^to^o LOieisN .^toiio \\hi. h 
alMuunls, and straiLcbt, iieatlv dressed, boains of deodar f oolar ; thov ar*' unt j* nned at tin* 
f‘>inors, Imi merely lie aor<i'>s, tho >tonos alju.^ted oo.-oi ^liiulv. Tiie e!ie< t of tin* 

vow stone contrasted with hamls of tin* doep brown whioh tlie <^'dar a-'.iuin-S in liino. 
i' pi- Tun^sque Sometimes, as at tlie H >_fi t<uu[de, tin* boams mv < arv**d all ov**r. 

Hii^her up in Kamiwar, wliieh is a di^triot of the torritorlo^ uudor tin* IJnjn of p,as- 
ahir, the ]>ent roof disappears, Tlie be'^t examplos of tho noxt >*tyle upj.i'ar at Clnni and 
tlie villaire of PcIulTI. a few miles further on. Tin* hon-os ^till have the ha'^einent of ^^tono 
and wood in layers, and an upi*er verandah or bde(>ny of wood Lreiiorally hoard***] in atl 
round ; but the roof is alwavs flat to avoid the etiects of the furi'-u^ wiinl. Tie* roof is 
made of poles spread over with hiroh bark and tlmn ]>lasterod with mud ; ovo^-v flit r**ot 
h'ls a rim or low balustrade, like the edir*"' of a trnv, *mii>istiuo' of boaoP naih'd round. 
AtM' bed to a laro^e house, numerous smaller ones, entirelv of wood may h** ve**u ; oft.*n oin* 
‘►r more of these little houses, no hi^tu^’er than alar^r'^ **hest, may be seen r**>tine’ on the ru d 
“f a lai'i^er house, and sup}>orted only on a few slabs of stone. 

Lastly, tiirning to the Kashmir State, Lieutenant Lowther thus de:5eribes the houses 
nt Srinagar ; * 

“ Deodar and pine timber are verv much em]do\ed in building b'Uli houses and 
boats ; nea.rly all the buildings (even the />(d' 0 ’c^ are wi'odeu ; in some of tneni wo <*(‘cn- 
^lonalU find noble specimens of impcrisbable deodar. The “great m‘*j>qne, ’ n*‘arly 
400 years old, contains some fine straight pie<'*e*s, used ns ])i]hars to support the roof: tliey 
are setup in basements of black marble, which durable material they are fa^t resembling 
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in li.ir.hnss nn<l <'(>Inr. Tlu n* aro snvnii priu(*i}.al LriJizns (ovor the main strf‘am) luanv 
(-1 flinii h.r. in^ ^hops and stalls ut‘ \vau‘> sot out iipon tliein : two or throe aro strikingly 
a.-rial orrations, u hicli our tt»riiadoo< ol* Hiiidoo^taii would soon blow to ‘Jericho, l*ut 
h*-n* tin* ni:l\ T<> l.o iijo rehc a* !■. d during an uiiu.-ually hi^^h Hood. Siu h i 

"w.i^ iiiiorniod had iMM-iirrcd some \ riu'> hack, when thovse, and countless other houses were 
su<*pt awa\, t'> he slioi’tl\ re-hiiilt iu the ancient style. The oidy stone or brick structures 
J < tnild tind ucrc pier head^ of bridL^es, occa>ioiial inosrjues and temples, and a lort : ^^ood 
troni It', heni:^ plcntitul, piU'table, and cheajJy put to;^'ether, is the material in jyencral u^e 
of the dwt'llln^s have two, and even three stories, and these are very lui.-^tily madc^ 
hy driviin^^ timbers into the ; 4 roiind pei'peiidi.mlarly, at the <]itioreiit anodes of the intemled 
Am'ovs these, brains are n; ile«l horizontally at intervals, and then a liiihf 
tlooniiLT p'*plar or willow pla]dc>, is laid across lon-dtudiiially for a floorinj,,^ The walK 
are trann‘d l>v iiailiiiLr thin boards of fir ovci the exterior frame work, and phisterin^^ them 
w it h compost : liolit and air i>elne admitted thruuj^li carved trellises, wdiicli open ami 
sliut 111.'- .s.i'^h windows. The ro'd i> almost always ^-able, ol thick planks, thatched with 
jnan\ la} ei's o!' t lie waterproof birch bark; and the hollow portion of it is used as a loft 
for ^toriiii; ftrc-\\(>o<i, kit eheii st utf. lumber. Ac Some of the more wealthy Pamlits and 
Tuerehaiits hi\e small itardens overlian _;-in<^^ the i(na\s in front of their residences: tlicse 
sekhon ('■iitaiti ati^diiiiL^^ very tasteful, or mmamental : oci-asionally indeed a trellis mav 
1*0 met witli eovered with a Monrisliin^* vine, or a ramblinct i^ourd, evidently cultivated for 
: somr'ime^ a oay patch of doid le hollyhocks, or a solitarv rose husli, relieved the 
dme\ a’ ;-ro;i,| ],iir eooei ally spe.ikiiiLT tlie open plats are tilled with erraves, and weeds. 
i'V off-imivt' rot lecip';. [ii some of the more ruinous suburbs, I notieed liie-hlv cultivated 
holds of tob.ir. o, -rou in- down to tlie brink of the water, and the markets were well stored 
with tin' dried leaf, which js an article id' Lreiieral eoiisumptiou.’^ 

It i< not, however, to he ,siippo>ed that all houses in Kashmir are huilt of wmod. 
Around .Snn.iumr it-elf many hou^r< are huilt U[) of stones wdth pent roofs. And in the 
ruher valley^, foi* umtancotliat of the Kishn^^^un^xa, wliieh I visitialin 18^7, there are houses 
\ery ilk * tho^♦■ in Kulu, with ]>rojectin^" eaves, w'ooden verandahs and stone foumlations. 

Amo.} - tile p..(>rrr cla''^es, however, lug huts are not uiieommoii, and cm the ri^Iit 
bank (>1 I he K ,^hui: mi-a tla'iv is a >mall village called “ Atai Makain Ghazf Alalulla,’* 
the ^o’^tlnu" placo of Koim* IMoliania-lan Saint ; it is entirely of wood. The hou>es are in faet 
l'*it hutv, the walU ot '•iplit poles rudely joined, and projectiuLr one over the otiicr at the 
t orner" , tlie | eut ro<»t m always made of loose and irregularly sliaped pine sliiinrles, half 
li.iihd or ratlier pe^'-t*d ,.n to a central heam : what Laj^ptuis when rain falls on to sueh a 
i\Md’ ma} !>»■ bailor imagined than described. 
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DIVISION II. 
or EDIDGES. 

I cannot here speak of the remains of Muhamadan ami Sikli hridifcs. Tliore are 
in KaNhmir and Dcdhi, and elsewhere, hridyes of the time of the Empomrs and 

riirlier. which exliibit the style employe<l. 

There is the usual pointed Muhama<1an arcli ; great strenuth of nias^mry, and 
r.indv if ever have tliev more than a small span of andi, Sikli bridges ^\cre built (cxa* ilv 
like them, and all the bridges we have in the plain districts are now of Europ«‘an dc-jirn. 

In the hill clistincts however, and in Kashmir, there are certain 2 >rnniti\e kinds of 
bridges which deserve notice. 

The first and most satisfactory is called ‘samra’ or ' sangla.’ The large bridir** 
at Chamba is the best specimen of this bridge: tw<i ])i(‘rs ol woo<l and st<mc \\<uk 
( ‘ tatar-chiil ’ work alreadv descrilanl ) are erected, and at the jtroj^er hciLrht ab«>v«‘ tin* 
limdiest flood mark a first tier or row of stout beams is built : the beams slant npw.irds. and 
I'roiect a little wav over the stream. Across the ends a stout '^onare beam is ini]»inL'’od by 
large wooden ]>c_;s, tlien out of the pier aii'dlier row of stout boams ])no»*<1 at an aimio sm-h 
that thevrest on the cross beam jnst des(‘rihed and project beyond it again. On tbissreoml 
tier another cross beam is place<l, and if now die >^ 0 ^ ond tii*r projecting ])artly acro>N the 
'-tream from either pier leaves the intervening sjmee of such a width that beams can be 
kiid across, the said beams are placed in position ; if not, other tiers of projecting beams 
are added till the space between the ends for either pier is so diminished that bmg 
heams can he laid across and so complete the conneidion. The bridge is then finished by 
a paving of transverse shingles pegged down with wooden pegs, and in very good 
bridges a hand rail is added. 

The arrangement is easily understood from the diagram. 




When a sanga is not well made, the cross pieces or footway are either only 
^icid down by large stones at the edges or else left loose. In this case the traveller must 
take care to walk just in the middle, otherwise a piece might tip up and a fall would 
the result. Small bridges of this kind are often fitted with mere hurdles, which tip 
lu this way, and to get across one is rather au acrobatic foat.» 
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The sort of hri(l;:jo is a jhilla or rope bridge. Usiiallv it consists of a ^eri.s 
of rouudily twi.sted strands made of ]M)n^dis of the Parrofla Jacquemontiam (s,n. 
P^nirnjiiht Inrolurrnta ) wliirh English travellers often mistake for the hazel : there is a 
ivMmibhtnoe Inov^^vrr. Four or five strands thiwn across form the fmtway, they are 
uird at eifhei eml by a aeries ot stakes driven into a pile of stones for a rude pn*r, 
oi aie attached to braii'dies ot trt‘es when such grow conveniently. Two other n^pes aiv 
now '>U‘‘p**ndod, one on either side, as handropes or rails : and the passenger haj> to 
(lo^^ gnL>[iing a rope oii either side. In or<ler to keej) these three roj>es in th“ii* 
relative podtion>i as far as possible, side-stays called ‘ lingru ’ ( Ghamba territory) are 
abided tliu>; 



an.l furtii. r to prevent the wdiolc collajisin^r and the side ropes closing in, spit^ or 
cruss-bars of ^ti^k aro pla.*ed at intervals as at (n) (o), 

hmi It is ovollected that these briilge>; swiiiLT about in the wind, and with the 
\il lation »au>t*d b\ the nnuiou ot the passenger, and that further if thev are not more than 
t is^ht tttt o\ei tilt'’ ''tit'ain, the motion ot the witer makes the bridge seem to be going 

awa\ from uinh i tho t«*et, the proooss ot crossing such bridges is not, to all persons at any 
rate, a ]'!ca'^ant one. 

dho cross sti.-ks (o) (n) are however an uunece^sary ditHeulty. On the Kisluiganga 
and Jhitain they are not u^ed, hut the ropes are kept a[)art by making the side-stays 
« vei\ heic ami there ot wood, either l>y tying two sticks together in the sha]»e of a letter V 
and tixing the ropes to the rcNpoetive points, or using a naturally forked br auch of a 
tree for the purpo>e. 

At Muzattarabad on the Kishnganga, there is a “ jlnila ” ( Mow the region of 
Parrotia tive< ) made of sin-le >,trands of twisted hide !-^one for the feet and one on 
caeh Mde t..r the hand rail. These bridge, commou on the Kivi, Chenab and Jhelum and 
on tlie r>eas tributaries arc mu used on the Sutlej. 

Leavmg these imph‘asant bridges, there is yet another kind of bridge, or rather 
inothodot cn-Miig streams, called on the Kavi, ‘‘ garorfr’ or karoru/^ and I believe 
♦ Kewheie jlnda. It ciai.i.t. nien'ly ot several strands of rope usually of the haqgar grass 
Ai}<h i„) ,,hff >/),}) slung tiom a stmit p«>st on one side to a stout i^ost on the other. A 
Ii lolvt*! pi- o .it wi'.mI li.'in'." i.m.‘r thi.-., and to it is attaclsed two rojies leading one to 

-n.. .,de and the ..ther t.a theor}„.r „f rh. stream ; the r..pes in question beins kept attached 
t..the nnunstr,indsl.vrunnin-!,-„,p.. From the alder hook an arrangement of mpes 
^ ' *n '’itlu-r leg throni^h a loop of rope and holds on to the centr^ 

rope geim.aUy allowing h uiself U) Im secured by a blanket or scarf passed round his bodyi 
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A> 11h‘ central straiuls hiive a uatural curve, tlic liock 1 let dex cuds ra}>i<l]\ cnoiitrh 
to the centre of the stream, and men ou the other side then l*c^dn -radiudl^s it up 

the Opposite incline till the further bank is reached. 

Hutton, quoted by Dr. StcAvurt,* incntions one in Kaii;A\ar ( Up]-er Sutlej ) made 
of yak’s hair rope. 

I should mention that when a jhula or one (d’ thes(> -winu brid^u^^ or k.aioru^ has 
to bo put U[s the first diffi( ulty is to oot a siiiule strand a( the stream: and it is 

Ufiierallv etle<-ted only by etf'ectin^- a crossing stuti^avhen* eKe, and labornai-lN c.irrvinij 
til.' H'pe to the desired spot by partitas siinultaneousl\ workiiiLC on the (»ppusito bank, 

ImU ;i> such bi-ia^-es lire often put ni- foivst it i.-^ H..W c,iv> t.. lit it one l.y 

^ll.l,■tilllt frem a ^un a weight caiTviiiL;’ a htriii^% hy tvliich fir.-'l a tinii toj.c ami iili ini.iti-ly 
a ti.i' k one <‘au be pulled aero>s. 

Lastlv, I have to notice a kind of pile hritlot', whi<-b is (piite pc'-iuiar to ICashmlr. 
All tlic other hridoes may he seen niiywliere. The hri.loe-^ . oumA of piCs of lo^s .,f 
do'Ml.ir timber laid crosswise one over the other at reijuisite distance-', and llien ]rl.iidi_ 
iiiLT ami a roadway over the to}e 

I extract Lieutenant Lowther’s description from tin* 7th Vul. of the Tiaim. A. 

ir S 


The hridjj^es are wonderful ero<*tions of tlieir kind; thoii \ i>ibh‘ siihstam < <Aitaii)ly 

d(-‘s not inspire (‘onfideiice in the hehohler, but yd tbeoM li.m Lri\» n A\a\ tt> pia H 

an 1 mnnv of them, after five Jntndred //ear"-, uphohl the L,o)thie st\le ot eiiu:im‘*o ihl:. Iwo 
un.iii points there are which have vastly iavoretl them: !>/. - Their i> lot a wait* ,inf, 
rr any siihmpieous insect to devour their material ; the ineUrd miow iind iey Mcmm, t >-ethor 
keepino off this description of vermin. 2tid.- Cold it^elt .i uiosr efie« tu.il p7» * i\ati\. , 
mill constant immersion m a temperature, never exm nnmt \,i'«tl\ <-)ntiil*nt* t> 

]■revent fuiioi or structural decompo'^ition. 0e<*asiona11y the \s imK and \\a\e^ in.iv di> 

l-d-e a plank, or capsize a supi.ortin- be im, Imt tlieir v. rv simpli-itx emdu to tie* 

mpelity and soiiditv of their renovation. The prinriple th it yields t-.tue 

united force of the all-powerful elements, wind and water, c\identl\ ■'tu,' > tii... wlii'h 

endeavours to combat them bv artifice. Many a massive raiuoirt and b'idl\ bipti*''-' has 
boeii lc\elled to the earth hv tides, flood, and air, to wliich these Ka>lnm'i lan <tim* nos 
liave remained scatheless for centuries ; for he it known that one ni_rht fr an asu.liou 
thaw the frigid Jlielum often rises iirenfy feef, drivini.; the inliablt int-s of tlie ho\. i 
ibstrirts to their rude craft on its hos<:»m ; and otteii do<>s the huniraiio unlemr ^i_rn 
or waniiiio sweep down with mad \iolem'e ( cs[ie.*!all\ <uound thf M to.ii Tjak- ) 
without shakin- these (apparently) .s/c^D/ coinmunh-atioim tpaii tludr antiquo foiuida- 

^-iis. Tiiev appear to be built in the lollowiiiLr primitive manner le* liunib-r ot 

•IP hes accordin^r to the breadth of the stream, haxiiu^ heeii deeded upon iii il*^ lou.-^t 

-Tate, ( wliich is often sueh as to present nearly halt ot the di\ bed; sUo>tantia ^ pm s 

'pp* -uiik, or buried at those points, and well covered wuth layers >b*m‘.s an] -hinele; 


point; . 

a projc<-tin^r Pr^^ak-water, at an a<*ute aiyde. beiiiLT otteii eon-trui tod to tnin the ^e!oci.\ 

"t tl.e oiinvnt ( this api'cars very effective in its aipli'-ation ), rp.’ii thi- ha-i- n-ts the 
A.ek, (.1- pile of w'ooa, forming the square .'(unpartiiieiit. ('wlii'h fV'in it- -liap' 


e.i 1 i hardlv 


* Puiyiih riant^!, p. III. 
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l.f‘ i‘MM an*li, tlioiiirh it answers that purpose effectually): these huge logs are all heapo.l 
in ti**rs erossways, au<l are usually carried up to 30 feet, or more, so as to ]>e far ah*>ve 
the hiLrht‘st watermark : fine sound juue timbers are then laid longitudinalU% so a'^ to 
have their ends meeting on the centre of these heaps; smaller pieces cross them a^ain, 
and to the^e are nailed with w^ooden pegs all the planks wliieli constitute the flooring, 
(geiHU'ally fir for lightnO'is.'^ Through this apparently crazy invention the wind whisth*'^. 
and the water hisses in wihl harmony, hut, as I said before, this very plan of ingress 
and egrej>s to their united forces is the safety of the whole.” 

DIVISION III. 

WELLS. 

It would not be pro]>er to close this Cliapter without a notice of well slnhnny 
It is performed ill the Pan jab by a elass of men known as “ Tobu.’’ 

A groat portion of <>nr cultivation is dependent upon well irrigation, and tlie 
apparatus used for raising and distributing the water has already been described partly 
in tills Volume and partly in Vol. I, 

Every one aerpiainted with the Panjah alluvial ])lains knows that they are divided!)}’ 
the grt'at rivers into tracts of country i*alled “ Doa]>s ” — a tract l>etwven ‘two waters." 
In tht' hinds near the river, terine<I ‘ saihiba/ tiie moisture is so great that wells sunk 
rc.ii'li ahund.uit water at 10 to lo feet, and tlie ground is moist hv constant percolation 
upwards. And this seems to be tin' feature that characterises “ sailaba.'^ The word in- 
deed litendly moans laud that is li.ible to be flocxh'i] ( saihtl^E hut mucli land that is not 
a- tuilly hooded is railed sail, iba, while as far as I am aware no land that has not the 
aloindint u[>ward penalation alluded to, ever is. TVolls sunk in the sailaba are otteii 
‘karha, ' /. p. inoi't^ {'it^, without hri<*kwork ; or if brickwork is used, it only descends a 
short depth, and a well is c('>nsequently sunk at a comparatively small cost. Further 
inland and aw.iv from the rivor the water h*vel recedes, and winter is had at tlie depth 
ot oO, hb oO, (Ji) and SO feet : the cost of sinking wells constantly increa>es, and beyond 
this limit wolU are md made as a rule. In the ^lukatsar ]>argana ofFirozpur district 
thr*re an‘ wells 1 bO feet deep, but rarely used for agricultural [uiiq^oses; and when tliey are, 
the water lias t'> he lilted by the ‘ <'harsa ’ or leathcU’ bag and roj^e — for the weight ot 
the water pots and ro[>es of a Persian wheel at sindi a depth would be too great for 
cattb‘ p<'»wer to move, Pro'^eeding inland again, the land rises to the ‘ har * and ’that’ 
or desert ]">rtions : here the cost of wvlls w^oiM be so great that well cultivation ceases, 
and scanty <*rops are given by the annual rain-fall, and the rest of the land is left to the 
otten d^’ii-'C but sTunte l rhi<‘kets ot jhaml, kard,aiid other trees that form the staple produee 
• a the tuel reserve lauds, er to Vast grazing ground-;, over which herds of cattle roam 
duung the -ra/mg .Noa^<ui. 

Passing tlie b;ir,’' the same <a’der of things in encountered, but in ros^ersed order ; 
till We reach ag liu the ‘ saihiba’ of the other river of the Doab. 
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In order to sink a well, a hole is first du^^ one two or throe feet greater in diameter 
than the intended shaft of the well : the digging is eeiitiuued till the ^ainl and water 
level is reached. This done, a circular wooden ba>is or foundation has to he laid down, 
cuiuposed of curved pieces of broad flat wood termed niuichak.” Tiiev are in fa- t 
Segments of a circular ring or rim of wood, which forms the basi-. (d' tlie w hole. 
Kinichaks are in the Panjab generally made of kilear or her wood, tow.irds Smd they 
me tamarisk wood (which is remarkable as kikar is abundant ) considering tin, t jt 
b.'liaves better under water. On this ninnmak' ih<‘ <arrular ma>t>ni’v lining of the u<‘ll is 
built np like a tower with bricks and inn 1 for mortar, but sound inies lime. If Imi.; 
mortar is used the masonry is allowed a long tlunj to dry btdore tin' sinking i> eoiniin'in-.'d, 
and two methods are adopted : either the wlmh? ma^' ni-y is built u]mu one.*, A\lbnh I 
nuderstand is tlie method followed in the south, or eb,,* the masonrv is built up <>nlv 

the edge of the soil, and the up])er portion md added t o the rvliinlm- uni il t In' p<.iii,,u 

fir^i built lias all been sunk below the waiter. Iii the P<uijab the p')rtiou un-b-r tie- water 
i^ called kothi,” and wdien tlie upper portion is addnl it is built projecting al.oui un In s 
beyond the kothi and is called “ taragi.” When the w’ell is madt' in tins latter method, 
tl c' low'er part of the masonry is bound roiunl wnth strung iMinls of twi'-te*! miinj gra'-^^ 
which compacts it together wdiile sinking. On the to[) of the mus.iurv c'dgo a plaieTm of 
j'lanks is erected, but resting on the fjrnniid not oii the ma<our\ , wlm h ha> to -.iii, 
gradually without interfering with tlie ]»hittbrm. Wlne*e tlie wdiole cylinder bnbt up 
at <mce, it is raised first to the level of the soil ; and tln ii as uianv feet tihm'f the v..)! -Id 
b-' IS feet -as it is afterwards intended to sink Inlmr the water level ; for, a^ ju"! ^tat. d. ih > 
mmehak IS only put down wdien the water level is ren-hed. In the latter tuethod the 
j'latform has to be erected in a difterent manner. On the top of the mnsoiirv well ^t oit 
p-*les are arranged so as to leave a good spaee oprn in tlu' (vntr.‘, but ^o to proje, t over ;],e 
outer edges of the masonry that a broad platform of phiuk. or ^ pihbi ’ or 1-ado t w-uh 
tan be erected and wdiicU projects all rouiul i'ar beyond the ma'-oiiry. ( )ver tie- . e-n- d 
apeituie a coiiimou win<llass is now fixed, and the well linker or toba de-v* eieb b\ i r-ip > 
usually worked by bullocks; at first there is luit little wmo-r at the boit--m : ii“ .h ->•, u-In 
armed with a huge iron shovel, called iti tlie raujab ^ ejiham,’ and t.ovaid^ Sind “ i.. ] 

It is merely like a very large ‘ [diaura ’ or ^lu.oel, but has a shurt woudcii iiaii-lle ui •at 
lo inches long, inclined very much towards the Idade, 


water and bring up a load of sand. This sanl. beii 
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a mere slush oi sand and water, but graJnallv the ‘‘ t^ba ’ h.m t ► make hi" vciv b. 
ni\ing down through several feet of water A1 the phicing of the b ilia "t r-n tli'* ]f .t!‘ 0 * 1-1 
toguiros attention, for if the briekwork were badly l'>:nh‘.l it wouM "Uik ( r** dee.] an I 
ulge and break up. When the wdiole of the mi^'.iurv has "unk d'>vvu to the l-'V*-! .h‘ t’- • 
the outer hole being larger than the shaft, earth has t-i b** caTeiudy hl!>-liuan-l 
camped down. Ami then the ed ge of w'ell can be tini^licd oft by a br-cil masonry c Ig;' 
chabutra ” or by a place for the Persian wheed, as may be re jUiivd. 


c-r 
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TLoba b ” t^'ols ui’c I — 

The “ Chi Klin,” alreu(Ty describetl, 

Tebhi,” a small adze for shaping bricks, 

‘‘ Ivaiidi/^ a trowel. 

Ua^kets, rope &c,, 

A ‘cutrha’ ( kaelni ) well or well without masonry cylinder is called khareri/’ 
and k\'>ls i'ulv about a voav iinloss indeed very little water is required from it: it dues 
not eo-t more than K) to 50 rupt^os to sink a w^ell ‘ kacha/ but a kacha well cannot be 
sutdc over 15 feet. In ‘ Clarke's Agriculture of the Keehna Doab,* an estimate is given 
of the eost of diLTi^Mug and lining a ]uieka well, which I here copy. I doubt whether at 
tlie ]u**‘St>nt rates of brieks, labor tkc. it could be done so clieaj), but the list is interesting 
as exhibiting the sort <»f reward giving to the well makers, and the custom of giving the 
goat, and the turban ike. is universal. 

“ The average diameter of wells is five and throe quarter baths (twenty-two inches 
to a hath ) i. c., 10 feet Cl inches, ostiiiiated cost 1G2 rupees, 

“ Sinking a shaft, ten rupees, i. e., one and a quarter mani of wheat. 




A goat to W(.>rkmen, 

^lasnus, (a I hath per, 

F(H>d hu* Masons, ... 

Taihorers, 

T<‘ba or well-siukcr, 

F<hhI for tlirec tobas, 

Jiiim:! and turban to tobas on completion, 
ihanket to ditto, ... 

FlO.noO briiks. 

Carriage of ditto, ... 

K ina' } ^‘derial used in the baud, 

Ihibkets, 

‘^poh‘, 


Chak of ‘ Her ’ woo<l, 
Ma! viui: the baiue, 

NaiU, ... 


Total, 


Es. As. 

1 0- 
27 0 

7 0 

15 0 

8 0 
T 8 
4 0 
1 0 

60 0 
11 0 
2 0^ 

1 4 

0 4 

1 0 
6 0 

2 0 
1 01 


1C2 0 I 

— J 






e 


':3 
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It IS i>‘* k.med unhe ky torlioose the fractional measure of three cjuarters for other 
things, but t..r a well the reverNO of this, peiha{.s because there is some verbal relation 
b.'twft'ii “piwau ’ and paui," water. Thu wadis in this district generally take about 
nine bcou’ ,,t tneU ur water-iMjtb. “ Chuks ” are cd'ten contracted for at the rate of one 
ru[.ce I er hath of the w»‘ir> <hainctor . thus fur seven rupees a man will give a chuk, and 
bed it in Its j-hiv.e in the shaft , fur a well ot 7 haths diameter. 


As tfii- table was drawui up some years ago, I subjoin another wliich shews 
tlm cost of well linking in ditierent soil<, ,iKo the diifereuce caused by having iho 
diameter so largo as to admit of a douhle Persian wheel apparatus. 
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The names of soils reriuire a note. Sailafa has hfon before c.xj'Iainotl. The 
M jinjlia Mitlia or ‘‘ sweet upLiiiJ rofers to that soil midway botwevu tiit* bar and tlio 
sailaba where water is at a moderate de[itli aud ilie <oil is swlm.*i or luuuiprei^natod with 
salts of so<la. The “ Kliara ^lanjlid” is Salt hia'hlaiid ’ where tlie soil is hard aud 
^alt, aud water at a great depth. 


Description of Soil. 

Depth 

before 

reaeliiiiiT 

water. 

Dakka 

dVi:LL. 


Tv v< n V Wkll. 
f Smglt uht(l vnig t in ghjgcd ) 

Single WhuL 

I)nnlh 

Whal. 

Diameter. 1 

1 

Cost, 



Diaiiictcr 

, Cu^t. 

J 

Co'^t. 



1 


in feet. 


in t'e<‘i . 






i 

1 

ID. 


, ID. 



Sailaha, 

1 10 feet. 

10 ; 

i'JO 

13 

275 

lo feet. 

i 40 

! 

Do., 

: lo 

10 


13 

320 ' 

10 ,, 

.55 






1 

Cannot 

be «uuk. 

MahjhaMitha, ... ! 

30 

10 


13 

! 55i ) 

1 



Do., ... 1 

50 ,, 

lo : 

♦7ii 

13 

i M ) 

j 



Manjha T^hara, ... 

|so 

b) 

l,b‘<‘ 

13 

1 l.G(M) 
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SECTION D. 

INTRODIZTION. 

Tt is peculiarly difficult in n yorl': lliis kiiul to write a fitiincf 

intr-Kiuction to a section devoted to tlie eiiuincintion of .spcHumcns of 
art in tlie Piuijal). 

1 1 \V()idd 1)0 inc( )ns!^t*^nt with tlie ohvioiis pui'pO'^e ot a y 
e -'-nd^M] for the (iffice table and ihr \\oi’iC-d:iy rel»‘renc^-‘ to ('Uttu’ even into 
■'•t" ^»or<lers of the laud of ineta[)hy''hM] eulaMon, and yet I te(‘l that 
• v^m a hrief introdiicteiry note on the .^uojt ct inu^i iiece-sardy toucli upon 
''iieli horci rs. 

To luulerstand a series of nnniufactnrinu’ pro(*(‘sses, and afterwaials 
to de^^cUThe tlieni, is inerelv a work ol careiid oh'vLU’vatioii and ol d< tad<d 
to understand the' art of a country is aimtlier matter. J»‘a]i 
e i^ true liave two prodiicnio- eauses in c<ririno]i — Nature .and 
n inufactures are merely thc^ off;|)riin^* of the v/enl- ei th ' body —or tlie 
hy m its stniL;'i;’le with Xatui’e, its (‘old, it*^ i'o- <on-atioi,.-, 

‘*nd its dmeases ; or m the relation^ ot I‘'*oea ty, its eo\ ei nn oiit, 
e '' t . ‘U lilt >u{e'^^ and its (juarrels. fine art, on the other liaml, i-^ too 
“a-jahio of the mind — of the mnid in Us perception-' oi l>';anty. eraialeui*, 
]-*uey harmony, and repose, in Xature ; ami iii it- symj>athies ami emetioii.s 
''’■"'dtino' from tlie (‘ontact with others, m S<jeiety. 

Fine art and manufacture often comhine tite'ethc)*; hut tlie am 
alone is what this section is concerned with, and that in it^ pre-etit toim, 
ari>(s from the native mind ; and hefiH’C we can understand the ait, ye 
^aimt to some extent umlerstand tlio mind. 

do examine tliis suliject minutely, interesting:' thoue'li it would he, 
as I before said, munifostly im]»ossible in a hook iiVe this. I must he 
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content to take the results without speculating on the causes, anO il‘ iti 
doing I lo.^e a detiuite setpience or order in my remarks, and note, as I 
tear I sliall have to, somewhat discursively, such ])eculiarities in moivc 
art as snake the <‘xaminer of a collection, 1 can only crave the iudulyLUCO 
ui* niy la aders. 

'J’here is one preliminary difficulty with regard to Art expre-.'-ion 
wide] I is i*e(‘ognizcd more j^erliaps in a collection of works of native arl 
than in such a (Mdlcctioii in Europe — I mean the mere mechanical powas' 
of eX[>re'»i<jiK 

The a<*taal work of drawing, the porspei*tive, the method of 
(k‘lim*at ion, and tlie style of producing ^ effect,’ are as a rule inferior ; and 
this will .^urely he admitted when we have once reflected that the mere 
iiiiiuitfn ‘s^ nnd doli<*ncy ot handling wliich many native works exhii^it, 
and wliicli occur in rendering the separate hairs of a beard, or the jDoarls 
on a tiny neekluco, arc a sj^ecles of mechanical power intrinsically of 
a low order. 

Tn tin* pi'*^^imt state native art, we at once observe, as in any 
othi-r Very tMi ly art, an extreme conventionality of treatment the 
at) »prinn (d’ <-tu't;dii forms, which may or not be satisfactory represcuita' 
n[‘ cciTain ohit evs or plienomena, to do duty always for all subjects 
♦>r plicn.uiicna nf tliat (hi.-s. ^Vll native pictures have the skies painted 
exactly alilo* ; if clouds ;,rc inti'oduced they are so in a conventional 
foian, and t>f an invjiriahle tint. If trees are introduced, their color ami 
t!*.‘at!ncnt i> alwav- tlie <ame. It is not that a ]>articular tree cannot be 
iinifatcd : it tin* artist is bent for the purpose of his subject, on drawing 
an «)ran^ * or a mango tree, he will render separately, and with accuracy, 
tl) * orangt* Icat iunl the golden fruit, but it always is stiff, intractable, 
and regular; — cun vcntloiial in its individuality. 

lo express any ollect ot light and shade : to paint a storm cloud, 
to car<*h tile gleam of the sundight playing on wind-waved branches 
o] ii]»plmg wheat liekK ; — all these things are as impossible to the skill 
of ihe uati\e artist a> they are foreign to In'? idea of jiaintiug. 
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Some few native artists copy Nature, but veiy few. Tia'y leai ii 
by mere routine when yonno^, and execute cojdcs (d* works t1mt liave Ik^cii 
done in the same faulty and eoiiveutional style as tliey tlieiiisclve.s ul- 
timately, and as a matter of course, attain to. 

There were +WO native artists wlmse works in the collection sIiowhmI 
a real endeavour to draw thing's as they are : tlieir naiiies are Kishndas 
of Kapurtlnda, and Bishndas of Amritsar. IManv of tl)e best works of 
tlie former were in simple pencil outline, with \eiy little sluuliiig. The 
iMaharaja of Patiala's artist is also better than mo>st. 

I do not know that the imitative faculty is very strong among 
native artists ; but T have occasionally seen studies (d figMU’t‘>, lepr^ ^( tiling 
dilforent castes and tribes, which have (*aug]it exprt'^-!< cis ol I.-ms* and 
other ])eculiarities very faithfully : still the force oi convontionalit\ is 
that it Is traceable in evorv wa^rk. ami is like a bliglit upon every pro- 
mise of higdier purpose and better execution, 

It is only another phase, after all, of tlnit grout cur>e of India • 
CUSTOM. AVIiat has been, is, and shall he, seems to be tlu; determinali* m 
of the mind of the masses ; and s^u) follows fatht*r in tlie sainr triido and 
Math the same implements, from generation to generation. [inpro'.'eiiient 
nnist come from without, or not at all; and it may he j^redicat* d tor a 
certainty, that without the establishment of schools ot de.Nign in this 
country, art will never make any material progress. 

A number of the Dutch palutuigs which are admired hy a Certain 
class of minds, and please to some extent all minds,— because the mere 
^^uccess of imitation is instiuctivmly pleasing, — owe their entire merits to 
their excellence in imitc.tion. 

The order of merit is not a high one : the mere accuracy of 
representation of a number of tin cans, a few carrots, a cabbage, a cut 
Jeinon, or a wine glass, is not anything very great or very noble : but it 
true imitation. Lights on the glass, with all the innumerable reflections 
^nd counter-reflections, are really reproduced ; the texture and crispness of 
the leaves, the metallic surface of the vessols, are »all truly expressed ; 
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hut sucli is the baneful eftect of conventionality in native art^ that how- 
ever correctly an artist could give the exterior form, lie Avould shade his 
glass purely according to his idea of ‘how shading ought to he done/ 

No native artist has anv idea of usingf^ his eyes. This is to a 
certain extent true of any person before he has any teaching in art. 
We have to learn to see things before we draw them. But with a 
native artist this is more than usually the case. I cannot help Avriting 
down an iu.stauco that occurred to me a sliort time ago. A youth who 
had already made fair progress in the copying of flowers and other object, 
: /^e'd for '^ome le'^sons in drawing and pers]>ective. Anxious to see wliat he 
coidd do, I took a rose, half opened, with one bud and just two leaves, and 
laid it on a thiclc book, so as to raise it to a cuuveiiieut height for seeing 
ih The ro<e and the bud were fairly drawn, and one leaf hanging over the 
edge of tlie book, but the otlier leaf lying on the book was hidden i)artly 
l)y the Huwer whieli was in front of it. The draughtsiuau immediately 
drew the whole leaf, hut standing straight up behind the rose. I pointed 
out that it was not sticking up li;>:e that. The leaf was rubbed out and 
drawn, but this time below the surface of the book, as if the latter were a 
liollow gla>N box full of water. T drew the loaf for him, and he immediately 
ol)jt“*tod to the result, ‘ lAceause the whole of it ' was not shown. At 
la^t it dawned upon him. tliat as he could onlv see part of the leaf he was 
oply to draw what he c<.>uld see. lie afterwards made rapid progress, 
soon perceived the effect^ of foi*eshorteuing and distance diminution, and 
rea'lily enough acquired the rules of simple perspective ; but he had learnt 
so far to and that was the starting point. 

Native arti>^ts are <[uite wanting in any sym})athy with Nature, or 
hwo of beauty for its own sake. The English word ‘ picturesrpie * could 
not he represented in the language ; there is no trace of such an idea in 
their hook'<. 

Take Walter Scott’s description of Edinburgh in Marmion.^ I 
quote this as every one knows it : the passage A^diich commences — 

“The wuieleriiiL: eye couM o'er it go, 

An<l TD.irk the Uistiiut rity 

With gloMiuy sj^h'nUour red P' 


• Caiito IV. XXX. 
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Ami compare it witli any de^ci'iptioiH in tlie Anwa’-d-Snlrnili, ur 
in any otlier Persian or Indian book of nuwlern or roi.npai'at i v*‘! v 
tiioderii time, and notice tlie of tin; oin* aiid \hv nukai- 

alitv, however prettily expressed, of tlie otliei‘A 

Perhaps this defect the ui'ieutal wi’itei's lia.vi; in eoniiiinu wiili all 
early poets and antliors. It is said tliat \dryil ne\er ]^i<•tu^e^»Jue ; uilli 
liiiu a !L»*rove is always tliick, sliady oi' black, or iin, x iua rabb- ; tio' .>nu 
i-i bright, shining or buriiing--iiu‘re eiiuuna-atinus uiatn ,.il * iniliii<-.s. 
More rarely, the sea and ro(*k^, and ^o tortli, 1>< ing with 

danger, are distinguished by epithets more or les> abu>ive. 

One reason why there is so little Ian<lsc;i[M; drawoig am<aig 
natives is this want of perception. They Inive tio <ulmirati‘*n <» 1 ‘ Ibi.-n, 
and no capacity of receiving ideas (T gran*k'U'\ liantion\', or rep*. I bix.* 
never met a native in this country who scrmcfl at any rat*; to i-njoy a 
beautiful view. 

Natives, liowever, excel in two lu’a-u'hes of nrt. wliieli give< t ' an 
g^tvat power in certain clashes ot iuanuia('tin\‘. T nablo to tK-ign a ^^“d 
form or outline of a solid, they will design a piec*; ol tra<a‘]*y, a ’ak* 'pe* 
or flat pattern, wdth sur})rising skill ; lienee the beauty oi tlieir eue-mi ; l y, 
their chasing in metal AVork, their dlunuiiatimi <->1 mauU''C} i}>t^, and lurii 
surface Avood-carving. » 

The other branch of art is coloring. Natives seem to lia\e <|Uitc 
instinct for color, Avithout the faiiite^-t id'*a ot tln^ tlieoiy ol bgb. . ic. 
its composition, or the rules about complementary eohu's; tiO'V la. • '^‘‘d 

the results empirically, and in nearly all tbra’r \vo!’k>» exhibit n p< e;ct 
knowledge of contrast and combination. 

In painting, the use of European Avater-colors is becoming* moie 
^'■>1111)1011, l)ut hitherto there has been a coioiderahle mechmiiral dille-ulh 
iti colors: they ^vere nearly all body or opaque colors, qronnd up in river 

* I .lo not speak of the ol-lfr iM-itors. T Uimtia he afraia to say that 'ome of the Saii-xnt writer- 

aft; u.jt piotiirestiue — Kalidasti in tho Sakuntala, fur ni-ti^.nce. 

Oriental writers are alnunlanlly fanuiful in luetapliur and ni tneir^ dcbcnpauio, 

inciur-eb*{ucnesa. , 
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iuu^?el shells. Brushes were made of the fine soft hair of the squirrel 
(“-ulon,”). They are veiT small in size, and fine in point, hound by 
thread to a stick, without the use of quill or metal as with us; they are 
however well adapted to the usual style of painting with painful finish, 
minute touches, and endless stippling, 

'file reader will now be prepared for the list of specimens, which 

follow. 
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cxjJ^ss 


Unrepresented. 


cxjA.ss x:x:x:zii. 

SPECIMENS OE WEITTEN ClIAPACTERS. 

The principal place in which manuscripts are now copied is Ivashniir, wliere ex- 
cellent paper is made. 

Formerly the art of writinif, Ivluidinavisi,” Avas in It was 

<^pufe a tine art. The writer would prepare liis ink and his [)ons \vith L^real s< irtn and 
tlnni patiently elaborate every letter with the L^reatest care, and tinallv [*ut in tie- dun ri- 
ti<Ml [Mjiuts of the letters, not ahvavs in relation to the letter they desi;_^uated, but, like 
h^ou'es in a laudsca[)e ]>iece, for etlect and adornment. 

The Nastalik, or plain flowin^^ Persian liand, is now tlie only one that is writt.ai wril 
by any considerable number of people. The art of fine writing,' like tnanv othrrs of a u>eh*>s 
cliaracter is dying out before the w'ants of a more [n*actieal age. Plain neat writing lor 
the litliographic press is more in demand. 

Besides the writers in Kashmir, and His Highness the Maharaja of Putuihds 
State penman, and Imam Wairdi^ ( a real artist ) at Lahore, there ar»' hardl\ any 
Khushnavises of repute in the Punjab. Whenever they <lo write* it is in the Na-.talik 
style; tlie Nashk, or Arabic style is very rare, and still nion* ^o the ornanienteil Arald*- or 
^^hIs. Natives have an intense dislike to our printed nashk,” wliieh tliey can with ditiieulty 
read, ami prefer a lithogra[)hed “ talikd* 

One kind of writing deserves to ]>e notired: tlie nail writing. It e<»n^ists simply 
in embossing with the end of the thumb-nail, letters, flowers and (dher Ibnim on tlie paj*er 
lor this purpose the thumb-nail is allowed to grow to a gn^it length and cut into a point. 
Ly the adroit rubbing tirst with one side, then with the other, tin* letter is rai^e*! np. ami 
the held or surface below rubbed down evenly : Nt^metimes color is intr^Mlm ed, the ti*‘ld 
<lecm‘ated with branching flow'er-work and the surface of the raised letter gilded. I have a 
picture of a stag and of a bird raise^l and gilt in this way. 

Imam Wairdi at Lahore is the best artist I have seen, but one or tw'o othei nieii 
do the work also. 

Of other fantasies in fine writing, tlio.se in wdiicli the collootlon of ISd f mo^t abounded, 
^cre, — writing inside a bottle, writing on glass ami then silvering it o\er behind ; ami, lastly , 
writing letters in either Nastalik. or in peculiar form ( suls and tngra-suls ) combined 
and twisted together so as to form a tiger, a group of bird>, a fiowvr. or a ■\a''e of flower.s* 
I have one of the latter before me at this moment dom* at Lahore. It is on glass, 
iuid cou.sists merely of the letters of the alphabet ( Persian ) combined to form a group 
0^ three flowe rs coming out of a vase. 

# He is u Persian, * * 
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The letters appear silvered as ordinary looking glass, the ground is mottled, made 
by rubbing on gold paint ( gold leaf ground fine ) mixed with ink. 

Some of the most beautiful writing is to be seen on seals. But at Delhi only is 
this well done, and even there the work is far surpassed by the Kashmir artists. Tiie 
seal engraver’s art has been described already. 

Besides these ornamental writings, for common correspondence the running or 
Shikasta ’ Persian is used. 

Hindu shopkeepers, and Musalmans also in villages, keep their accounts in wliat 
is called * landa’, a rude and very clumsy degradation of the Devanagri. This style of 
writing varies so, that a Lahore sljopkeeper could not read the * landa’ of the villages in 
other pergunnas of the same district, nor could a Jalandhar * bauya ^ read the writing of 
his brothers in Sealkot. 

The hankers and larger merchants generally, whether Hindu or Muhamedan. keep 
account hooks in a very regular and neat looking hand ( also a corruption of Nagn) 
called ‘‘ Mahajani” or Sarati ; ” and of course there are special characters used by Naurya 
merchants and Parsecs. 

In Ivashin ir, “ Shastri ” ( or Nagri ) is used in the corrupted forms, as Sharda and 
Dogra. The Catalogue also mentions a S[)ecinien of the Bhot ” writing, which I presume 
to be Til^otaii used by the Buddhists. 

In the Chamha districts a rather peculiar corruption of Nagri is used called 
Cliamhiali, and on the Sutlej anotlier variety is in use in Basahir. 

The following list gives an idea of the articles exhibited in 1864 : — 


Ludhiana. 

929. — [10^27]. riting by the nail ( Asghar Husain ). 

930. — [10S31J. Writing cut out with scissors. 


Amritsar. 

931. -[10S4C]. Poetry See., in illuminated characters. 

932. — ^10838]. Lines containing date and [iraise of the Punjab Exhibition, &c, 

Sealkot. 

933. — [10842]. Grain of rice with writing on it (Muhammad Kamzan ), 


Lahore. 

934. — [lOSll]. Specimens of hand-writing on frames. 

935. — 10^10]. A series of firmans,” of the Emperors Shah Jahan, Alamgir, 
Mohamad Shah, xVhmad Shah Diirani, Taiuiur Shah ; and a “ iiikanamah,” marriage deed, 
of the time of Mohamad Shah, ( Pandit Manphul ). 

936. — [ ]. Copy of ‘ Yu!>af and Zulaika,’ by the celebrated writer Mir Ali 

Katih ( Dellii. ) 

937. — ^_10S59]. .ddh-Granth.” The earlier of the sacred book of the Sikh;> 

• compiled: under the orders of Arjan, fifth Guru. 
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938— [10860]. 

939. — [10847]. 

940. — [10861]. 

941. — [10863]. 


Janm Saklii. — The life of Baha Nanak. A M.S. written In Kashmir 
about 25 years ago. Title page beautifully illuminateil. 

^ Joshan ’ or Kuran in the ‘‘ Khat-i-railuin a style of writing. 
Volume of poetry written with the nail and illuminated hj 
Imam Wairdi of Lahore. 

Arabesques in nail work ( Khat-i-nakhun ) Lahore, by Guui,.ii4 
Mustafa. 


Montgomery. 

942. — [10870]. Specimens of writing from Pakpattan. 


Peshawar. 

943. — [10877-8]. Specimens of both Persian and Hindi writing. 

Kashmir. 

944. — [10883]. Persian plain ■writing, “ Kliat slia’ai saJa.” 

945. — [10884]. Twisted or combined letters, Suls Peehan.” 
Specimens of the other characters before alluded to were sent. 


Patyala, 

946. — [10800]. 13 copies of hand-writing of different kinds used in the country. 
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CXj-A^SS 

PAIJs’TIXGS AND DEALINGS. 


The best paintings ai'e tlie miniatures executed on ivory at Delhi. They arc 
usually of an oval size, but occasionally oblontc with the edi^cs 
rounded. Ivory is sawn up into very thin plates, which arc 
most carofullv seasoned and pressed that tliey may not curve, and are finely polislied. 
T1 h‘ painting when finished is iu'<.)tected by a very thick but clear glass, smoothed oft* at 
the edges like a pebble. 

The glass is made at Aleppo, and is dished with ‘ burbura,’ corundum and oil, at 

Delhi. 

The paintings consist either of portraits or of landscape subjects, the latter being 
almost entirely coiitiiicd to ruins and ancient buildings at Delhi or at Agra. 

As regards jfortraits, th<‘ most usual are pictures of kings and of the beauties of the 
courts of the Mogul f]ni[)erors; modern portraits are however co]>ied from photograj>hs, 
often with surprising fidelity. Even hy transmitting an uncolored pliotograph, accompanied 
by a s\ifti< iciitly ('arcful description, a miniature may be obtained in about a month’s time. 
A siiigh‘ figure is usually charged at oO Ks. 

The work is always executed either in color, which is generally soft, rich, and 
effective, or else in Indian ink — mere light and sliade. These latter are often pleasing, 
e>}(eeially in the landscape subjects, for then the very conventional treatment of the trees 
and sky becomes less proiuinent than in the colortMl ones They use gilding freelv ab‘ng 
with color. The earlier paintings of interiors and buildings, minutely finished as tliey 
wore, liad generally su(di impossihle perspective that the whole effect was destnued- 
Thi< lias be(‘n to a great extent remtalied by the introduction of photography. As 
all thoNO luiniaturt's arc (‘opied from jdiotographs of the buildings, the right perspective 
is C(*pied uiidoigiiodly and without knowledge. 

These Works exhibit absolutely no originality, nor can any improvement, other than 
what the introduction ot idiot<>graphy just alluded to and tlie supplv of better colors from 
Europe a<‘C(»unt for, be traced. 

The ln'st painters at Delhi at the time I am writing’, are Ismail Khan and 
Ghulam H( ►sain. 


The ]uct ures are executed in all sizes, from a tiny miniature, to be set in a stud, 
button or bracelet, to tlie larger size which is occasicmally seen set in silver and 
im muted on a casket (jt carved ebony or sandal- wood. A few of the paintings mav be 
enumerated. 

. 947.— ;io80fr . Pi(‘ture3 of the Taj Mahal, at Agra, the Fort at Delhi, the Bad- 

shall! the Kashmir Gate of tlie City, the Diwin Khds of the Palace Delhi, the 

Kutah Miliar, the Tomh of Huniavim, Ac.— I smail Khax. 

948. -;;iOO(>G\ Small sketehes for setting in bracelets. 

949. T2 st\i(ls and sleeve links. 

950-— Picture of the Tomb at Mecca.— Naze Ali Khan, 
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951. [10929] Portraits of Emperor Akl.ar, Aurani;z(‘l), Nadir Shah, Jahaiudr 
Alam^dr, Hiimayiui ; also of the wife of Shatijaliaii, the favorite wife of Jalmugir-Niir 
Mahal Ismail Khan and Ghulam Husain Khan. 

952— [10954]. A lar^e iiic-ture executed on palmer representing the Naw^b of Jhajjar 
on a hunting expedition.— Ghulam Husain Khan. 

Kangra District. 

953. [10904]. Picture of the tea plant, by Attaua of Kangra. 

This is a rather faithful drawing of the tea plant, about one-fourth the natural size. 

954, ’[109G7]. Picture of Gaddis r or hill shc*pherds). This picture, which is 
ethnographioaliy interesting, is now in the Lahore Central Mvi^toini. It is drawn on English 
foolscap ]>aper, in outline with a pen, and a very slight shading of color. 

The proportions and perspective are extraordinary, hut the dress and habits of the 
Gaddis are portrayed to the life. The dull-grev full hosoined flannel coat, inside which 
several little Iambs and kids are stowed to keep them warm, and are seen in the picture 
peeping out, drolly enough,— the flint and steel, the knife, and the ladies always canning 
the heaviest loads ; — all these are excellent. 


Amritsar. 

955. — [109/ o]. Hook of colored portraits of castes and tribes, bv Sani. 

956. — [10976]. Series illustrating the Shawl trade, hy Bishn Singh of Amritsar. 
The shawl weaver. 

„ cleaner. 

„ darner and piece joiner. 

„ prosser. 

„ wool washer. 

„ „ dyer. 

957. — [109SI]. Picture of an Ekka. 

958. — [109S2]. The Darbar or Court of Riinjit Singh. 

959. — [10985], The Municipal Committee of Amritsar in session. 

All the se arc by Bishn Singh. 


Lahore. 

960. — [IIOIG]. Illustrations of the work “ Amir hat. 

961. — [11017]. Do. of the Sudaina Charitra. 

962. — [lioisj. Do. of the Kiiinayan. ( Artist unknown ). 

Two ancient dra^vings, one representing in outline, quaint hut tnie, a gentleman 
reflecting previous to swallowing a glass of physic which be holds in his bands, and which, 
’] by his expression, must be eminently disagreeable : the other a winged angel 

re uig on a horse, whi<‘h on closer examination is found to be the form of a horse ma<le up 
'} a eonibiuatiou of snakes, tigers, birds, anteloj^es and fi>bes. The^e were exhibited and 
^ terwiirds presented to the Museum by Pandit Rada Ki>lin of Lahore. There are one 
two native artists at Lahore^ but their works are \iot of sufficicut merit to be described. 
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Oval pictures of Sikh Chiefs and ladies on ivory are executed by these people, hut so 
inferior to the Delhi work as to merit no place in the collection. 

Peshawar. 

963. — [11034]. Portrait of Khwaja Muhamad Khan. 

964. -[11035]. Portrait of Yusufzai woman. Muhamad ji, of Peshawur. 

Kapurthala. 

965. — [11030]. Album of outline drawings — of birds, figures, plants, 

Kishn Singh. These show greater promise of improvement in 
native art than almost anything in the collection. 

966. — [11039]. Study of an agriculturist with his wife followed by a beggar. 
The figures in this were admirable. 

007^ — [11037], Portrait of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan on glass, 

Kashmir, 

968. — [11043]. Portrait of His Highness the Maharaja Ranbir Singh of Jamu and 

Kashmir, G. C. S. I. 

This is a faithful likeness, but stiffly drawn. 

Faridkot. 

969. — [11044]. Picture of a rich Hindu beauty ( on ivory ). This is well finished 

and colored, but the feet are drawn out of perspective : the figure 
could not stand at all in reality with the feet in such a position. 

970. — [11044]. A most wonderful drawing — perspective apart — showing the 

lamentable results of drinking “ post ” or decoction of poppies. 
The expressions of the persons in various stages of incipient or advanced stupefaction are 
given with painful accuracy. The above are by Gopal Singh of Faridkot. 

f 

Patyala. 

By the State artist ( his name is not given.) 

971. — [11045]. Portrait of Maharaja Kami Singh. 

972. [11040]. Portrait of Maharaja Harendar Singh, the late ruler of Patyala. 

973. [11047]. Portrait of Maharaja Mahendar Singh, the present Maharaja. 

974. -[110ol]. Drawings of animals, 

975. — [11050]. Album of pictures. 

All these are most excellent, the coloring and finish is good, and the expression of 
tlio faces really true to life. The portrait of tlie late Maharaja Narendar Siugh is in the 
Museum at Lahore. 
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CIj^SS XXX-V. 

MODELS. 

The collection in the Exhibition of 1864 was principally roiidcroil interesting^ }>y the 
number of models of European design, which could find no place in this book at all, were 
it not for the circumstance that they were made Ijy native hands. The Jury’s Re]MH't is 
given as it is issued, and sufficiently notices these articles. 

White box wood and the wood of Kuril f Caj^xiria ) scciu to be the materials 

preferred for modelling. The models consisted of the following groups ; — ^ 

Mr. J. Gordon^s models of buildings at Amritsar. 

Models of canal falls, and other canal-engineering contrivances. 

Models of churches. 

Eliminating these, the purely native models were very few. 

976. -^[11012]. Model of the Taj at Agra in soapstone, belonging to the Central 

Museum Lahore: it is doubttully ot Punjai» ^^orkInanship. 

977. — [ ]. Model of the Tomb of Hazrat Salim Cldsti, at Fattihpur Sikn', 

exhibited by Rai Kan ay a Lai, Exeentive Engineer. 

978. ^[10997]. Model of the great ‘ Darbar ’ or Sikh temple at Amritsar. Exlii. 

bited by Sirdar Bhagwaii Singh. 

This w^as made at Amritsar, and is elaborately finished, colored and gilt to repr*‘>ent 
the original. It takes to pieces and exhibits the interior decorattMl with the euibroidcn d 
canopies, the copy of the Granth ’’ Ac,, Ac , in minute/ac of the original. 

979^ [10957]. Model of the Kutab Minar near Delhi, carved in ivory by Jitu of 

Delhi. 

980. — [11022], Model of Jahangir’s Tomb at SInidara near Lahore, i w Ilahi baksh, 

a Lahore workman,— made of ivory colored. 

Great ingenuity and delicacy of w’ork is displayed by these models. Tin* bot modtl 
of all, that of a RaiLvay carriage, executed at Lahore, has been aheady noti^'cd. 

981. — [11042]. Model of the “ Sangla ” or wooden bridge over the Ravi at Chamba. 

( Viilc the note on the^e brniges under Section C. pagp d:33. ) 

Lastlv, there was in the Exhibition of 1861 a small niechani<*iil model of a sinj/ing 
bird, made by a workman at Kablia. This article I did not see, but the Jui\ described it 
as follows — 

“ No. 11,100 is a musical toy sent by the Raja of Nablia. On winding uji the box 
the lid opens and discloses a small Ihrd, which flutters its wings an<l sings in an extremely 
discordant manner, until the machinery and the listener is exhausted. The xvorkmaii- 
ship is rough, and the toy is of course copied from a Parisian model, but considerable 
ingenuity has been displayed in the imitation.’* 
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JURY REPORT ON THE FINE ART SPECIMENS. 

J urors : — 

Major General A. A. Cunyiigliame, C. B. E. A. Raikes, Esi^r., H. M. 93rtl Hij'li- 

landers. 

Liciit-Col. R. Miie]a^Rin,E. E., Gliulam Mahlaib SubliaiiL 

Baden Powell, Esquire. Lepel Griffin, Esqr., B. C. S., Rpporf»^r, 

In seareely any part of India are the fine arts in so low a condition as in tlic 
Panjah. In Delhi, indeed, which is politically included in the province, the art of paint- 
ini^^ on ivorv has for lotu^^ been cultivated wdth great success, hut in the Panjah proper 
tlierc is, at present, little in painting, scul[)ture, or architecture, worthy of notice. The 
reasons for this state of things are simple, and it is so desirable that they should be fully 
ap[»reciated, that a few words in ex[danatioii of them may not be considered out of place 
in this n'port. 

During the rule <>f the IMuhammadan emperors, in the days of their strength and 
still more in the days id* their weakness and decline, the Panjah was the battle field ct 
India. Army after army of invaders poured down upon its plains from the nortli-we.st 
frontier, sometimes successful in reaching Delhi — the object of their ambition — sometimes 
driven back by’ the Inqierial forces, but always a curse and a scourge to the Panjah, 
destroying its harvests and deeiniating its pojmlation 

Tliere was no cultivation of tlie fine arts at that time, for the people were poor 
and it was all tiiey could do to su]>port and defend their families. 

When the Mogiial enqure tell, the j ►respects of the fine arts did not improve. 
Tile condition of the Panjah between 1700 and 1810 resembled that of England during 
the reign of King Joiin. In every direction rose forts of brick or uiud, the homes ot 
pettv chiefs and barons, who with two or three hundred horsemen behind them ravaged 
tlie surrounding countrv ami carried off the plumler to their sti*onghoMs. Those ot the 
8iJ<h chiefs will) were the most powerful, were only the most successful robbers ; any 
ditferences between them were only differences of degree. 

At length Ibinjit Singh rose to power on the ruins of the Sikh confederacies. 
But he had won his kingdom ly the sword, and hml no reverence for tlie lirush or the 
chisel. His life was passed m incessant war to extend and consolidate his empire, and 
be liad no time to devote to the fine arts. Like most of his nobles lie was grossly illiterate, 
and ‘ oiild neither read m>r w rite, and in Ids Court, in its most brilliant days, there were 
but tliree men who (‘on Id be truly called educated. 

The ten yeai>> succeeding the death of Ranjit Singh were years of anarchy and 
rev(»lutiou, and the Panjab fir&t found rest when, in 1819, it was annexed to the British 
Empire, 

It will not tlien be considered strange that the fine arts have not fl<Mirished in this 
I'Fovince. They are the result of peace and ei\ ilizatiun, and it was not to be expected that 
they should arise in the midst of war and barbarism ; but for the future there is good 
h(»pe. No one who has carefully examined the articles exhibited, not onlv in the Depart- 
ment ot Fine Arts, but also in that d(;voted to Manufactures, can fail to have been struck 
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witli the promise of future excellence which they display. The native of the Panjah 
possesses many of the qualities which ensure success in art. Iii coiunion with tlie 
iuhahitants of lower India he has an instinctive appreciation of color, and thou^di without 
any knowledge of the principles which should regulate its use, is often more happv in 
his combinations than the educated workman of Europe. His color is often exaggerated 
but it is always xvarm, and rich and fearless. The native artist is also patient : for ^\ceks 
and mouths he will xvork at his design, painfully elaborating the most minult* details ; no 
time is considered too long, no labor too intense to secure perfection in imitation or 
delicacy in execution. The greatest hxiling in native artists is their ignorance of 
] perspective <^ud drawing, and it is fortunate that this want is the mo>t ea^y to supplv. 
Nothing is required but schools of design and judicious instruction to ctfect a great change 
both in the fine arts themselves, and in art manufactures iii the Panjah. 


The Government has at present under consideration a sc*heme for the establishment 
of a school of design at Lahore, and although the difficulties at first may be great, tlu‘re 
can be no doubt of the benefits that will evenually result from it. 

Class XXXIIT may be divided into two divisions, one including drawings and 
J'aintings, the other models. It is proposed to notice these division sepaiatelv. 

Among the paintings most worthy of notice is a collection by riimlit Manphul. 
Many in this collection are of considerable antiquity, and it is interesting to note tlie 
changes in the art during the last three hundred years. Painting has undoubtedly d*H>Iincd 
ill the Panjab, and the reasons for its decline are noticed at the beginning of this rejiort. 
There is a delicacy of treatment about the old paintiugs which is almost entirely wanting 
in the works of the present day. 

The collection commences at No. 11,015, with an interesting scries of J 5 of flic 
Emperors of Delhi. Most of these were painted by Purkhu, an artist in the sen ice of Raja 
f'ausar Chand of Katoch, who was a great patron of art, and prepared a fine colha-timi nf 
l‘aintings. There is a remarkable clearness of tone and delicacv of handling in ino^t of 
I urkhu s works, but he was not so great a master of color as many otlier artists iiUbrinr 
to him in other respects. His son Raiudyal, who is still living, iulierits much of liij 
fathers talent. Number 76 is a clever portrait of Maharaja Gulab Singli, said to ]>e <nie 
el the best likeness ever taken of that prince. The next painting to it 77, is an interesting 
poi trait of Raja Saiisar Chand by Purkhu, The series of Muhamadan Saints, Xos. SS — 10 ' 
aie very interesting. The paintings are by different artists, whose names are nnkmavu, 
and some of them are very old. The most noticeable among tlioin are BaliainMia 
/tkaria, who died at Multan, A. H. G(3(> ; Syad Julal B.fivliari ofUch, A, H. ; and 
Data Ganj Baksh, whose tomb is at Lahore, A. H. 1G5. An unnuinltercd ]H)rti’ait t..f 
^laluiraja Ranjit Suigh, said to be an adniirablo likeness, wa> hung at the eiitraii-*e of t];e 
Court ; there are very few really good likenesses of this monarch. Tiie was taken at 
Lupar in 1881 by Jiun Ram, a j^aintor ol Meerut, in tlie suite ot L ird Milliam Bentiu* k. 
■Ine Pattiala paintings, llOIo — 110 10, are well executed, e>pecially the portrait <jf 
^laliaraja Karam Singh. 

But the most clever and truthful ])aintings in this class, are the work of Bidiau 
•'^uigh of Amritsar, This artist has exhibited no le<s than ten painting^, tho-e of them of 
‘■'ui-iderable size. These latter lu,0s:j— lOTN.";, represent tlie DurbaiN of Maharaja Ifanji^ 
^^iigh and Maharaja Sher Singh, and the Municipal Commiltt Amritsar, and are of 
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merit. The perspective of the buildings is incorrect, but the figure drawing is 
admirable. The color is tasteful and rich, the likeness are good, and the expression 
of the faces is varied and truthful, A series of six pictures, Nos. 10,976 — 10,9S1 of 
smaller size, illustrating the processes of the shawl manufacture, is equally good. 
'J’lio best of the series are Nos. 10,979 and 10,980, shawl pressing and cleaning. In 
the«<e the detail is most carefully worked out, yet is not allowed to interfere wuth the 
unity of the design, and the coloring is especially good. 

No. 10,0(;t is a very curious work illustrating, in different compartments, the 
trades carried on in the Kaugra hills. As a painting, however, it has no artistic merit. 

No. 10,075, a book of water color drawings of different tribes in the Panjab, Iw 
Sani of Rawalpindi, possesses consi<lerable merit ; also some outline drawings, (unnumbered) 
by Kl-ihen Singh, a Kupurthalla artist. The Delhi paintings on ivory have been treat<‘d 
of eUewhero. The only Delhi paintings in Class XXXIII are two, representing the 
Naw.ib of Jhajjar hunting the boar and the leopard. These are animated, clever works, and 
the L:roui)ing of the figures is good, but the color is poor, and the drawing most 
iml life re lit. 

The majority of the models exhibited have been, as might be supposed, pro- 
]>ared under E'ur(^]»ean su]terinteudence. 

The most noticeable are a series of four, executed from the designs of Mr. John 
Gord'Ui. Executive Engineer of Amritsar. The workmanship and carving of all the^o 
are extremely careful and good. The first, No. 10,091, is a model of tlie Town Hall and 
Municipal buildings now in course of erection at Amritsar, at an estimated cost of 
l,*J->,000 rupees. Tiiis, when completed, will lie one of tlie finest buildings of the kind iu 
India. It has a frontage of 2S0 feet, and, with its quadrangle, covei's an acre of ground. 
The stvoiid. No. 10,900, represents the Amritsar Government College, lately finished; it 
nOjoius the Town Hall, and is similar to it in style. The third, No. 10,993, is the Clock 
Tower at Amritsar now in course of erection, at an estimated cost of 23,000 rupee- ; 
Gie stylo adopted iu this building is the decorated Gothic. The ornamentation, though 
simple, is very eftoctive, and the proportions are singularly graceful. It is proposed to 
]>huv in it a clock with illuminated dials, and as it is situated on the highest ground in 
Amritsar, and is itself lAo feet in height, it will be a very prominent object in the city. 
The fourth model sent by Mr. Gordon, No. 10,992, is of an ornamental gate for the new 
]»uhlic gardens at Amritsar. The detail of this work is very rich. The wings and piers 
are to he constructed of plastered brick, the gate itself is wrought iron ; the estimated cost 

i'' 1,0(10 rupct‘<. 

The Do, lb Canal orkshops at Madhopur exliibit some well executed models — 
N«*s. ll.rol t«> 11,004. The ino^t iioti«>_‘ablc of these re[>ivseiits two of the nine bays of the 
DuuiiMi tall, iu the l>t Divi'.ion of Hie Dari Doab Canal, This fall, which has been found to 
answer bcttt*r than any other, is the invention of CkqUaiii Dyas, R. E., Director of Canals^ 
Fanjab. It as great an iinprovcnemt on the simple per]»eiidicular fall, as that is on the 
Ogee, whn h has hreii fauvl -o tlisastrcais in its a<‘tioii on the Ganges Canal. In Captain 
Dvas’ -y^tem the water, falling fiv-ui the higher level, passes through a wooden grating, 
whioh dimiirNlies the veloeity of tie* water at the erest of the fall, and distributes it over a 
ium li larger area than vjeiild in any other plan be the case, rendering the flow of water from 
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the cistern gentle aiul equaMe, and provontinc: the (lestru<‘ti<m of tlio l-ed of the < aiial. 
This very interesting model has been more ]>articuhirly noticed here, as it was oh^.-n.-d 
tliat many visitors to the Exhihition mistook it for a eottcui iri!!. Liroit. (lar^liii, Ihiii 
l)*tah Canal, exhibited several well executed models comiected with the canal woihs— Nos. 
l(h9SG~10,9b9. 

Nos. 11,025 and 11,033 were models of the Churches at Gujrat and Derail Gha/i 
Ivlian, ill Avood. The workmanship of these Avas good. 

Tw'O models of bridges Avere specially Avorthv of attention. The first ( unnunihci. d) 
Avas exhibited by the late Mr. Byrne, Executive Eiie:ineer, and re]»resrnts the brcluo* lao Iv 
toiilt OA^er the Gaj, near Dharmsahi. The desiLru is ch‘ver and bold, and bcm-^^ a. 
laminated Avooden arch, is Avell adopted for hill torrents. The secoinl ( unnunihcn d ) 
sliows live arches of the masonry Indulge in course of const met ion over the MaiKunda 
torrent near Amballa. This model is most beautifully i‘xe( uted. 

Sirdar BaghAvan Singh exhibits a complete mo<lel of the Darbar Sahib, tbe Lfi-.-at 
Sikh Tenijde, in Amritsar : great care and labour has heeii expended on tins werl.. 'flio 
elaborate ornamentation of the temple has been perfectly re]trodueed, and t’ •> vlc-Ie 
model takes to pieces, showing the interior, Avhieh is as highly fuiislied a> tin- r\\>-v >r. 

Tavo models in soap-stone are worthy of notice for tlie delicacy of tlieir w<olniian- 
ship, one representing the Juina Masjid at Delhi ; and the other, exhihited ].\ IC.n.ieoa 
Lai, A^^if^taiit Engineer, the tomb of Salim Cin^ti at Fatahpur. A Avork of e<|ual]\ nunute 
and careful detail, is 10,075 by Jitii, tlie Kutb Minar at Delhi, executed in ivorv. 

One of the best models in the Department is that rd a fir-T elas> T?ail\\a\ i ini;igo, 
( unnunih>ered ). This was entirely made by nalivc'^j and is a mo^t ei-,Mlitai'ie ► m. ii.ei. 
Although on a very small scale, the detail is given Avell and car<.*fully, and the* ikinaii- 
ship is admirable. 

A thermantidote ( iinuiimhered ) is also Avorthy of attention. Tli“ to dine i-.; 
worked by treddles, and by the same action tin,* water is raised by a force pui r t-* the 
top of the tatties, the surplus returning to the reservoir. 

The last model to be noticed here, is the AVooden bridge over tlie rta\i at C' luniba. 
Tliis is a curious and jucturesque structure. It was built in yre^ent form ..I *’ t f-o^y 
years ago by Raja Charrat Singh. The model contributed by the present Ikiu give^ 
very exact representation of it. 

PRIZES. 

MoJels. 

1 Mr. John Gordon’s models. — Tlie Amritsar T-aavu Hall, 

College, Clock Tower, and the Oniaineiital Gate of tlio 
R;iiubagh, 

2. Model of Railw'ay Carriage, 

k Sirdar Baghwjiii Singli’s model of the Darbiir Sahib at 
Amritsar; 


Bs. 

70 

oU 

50 witii 5[edal, 




> 



Class XXXV. 



Paihtlngs, 


4, 

Bislien Amritsar, 

.. r>o 

5. 

Pattlala State, 

.. 30 

G. 

Saiii, boolr of paintings, 

.. 25 

7. 

Ivislion Singh of Kapurthalla, a book of paintings, 

.. 30 



MEDALS AND CERTIFICATES. 

Model of tlio Kutb at Delhi, 

Certificate, 

0. 

Model of Tlierinaiitidote, 

Do. 

10. 

The Madhopur models, 

Do. 

-12. 

Idle Gujrat and Dera Ghazi Kliau Cluu'ches, 

Do. 

13. 

Model of Bridge over the Ravi, 

... Medal. 
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ALTri-'ultiUMl T<>(>K ar.il Ii}i|)l{'ini^nf^. ]>. 31o. 
A:j:nt*u]tnral T<>ois iu tin* iDlU. ]). ;Gi)-7. 
Auri(*ult ural Iiu[>leiii{'iit> — »liLry Report on, 
p. ‘U7. 

Amputation — Nativo nicthoJ of, p. *2(55. 
Aniulots, pj). 177, 17lt. 

An'liittu'ture — Styles of. p. 322. 

See (^Jso *‘ BuilJinu;.’’ 

Armour -Chain armour, p. 2lM. 

Armour and Arms, inlaid, p. 203. and No. S2S 
p. Ids. 

Armourer’'^ art, p. 111. 

Armour — MiscoUatioous — as mace^, war- 

quoits Ac,, p. 205. ‘ 

Arrou'^ -AV 7? How and arrows. 

Art - - Str Fine Arts, 
llo. StOiooKof— p xxi. 

Astrolabe do'^oribtMl, ]i. 232. 

Astnmoinical instrument^, i). 2d<>. 

B. 

H.ibul ” work of Dolhi, p. 1S(5 — 7. 

Darrel -AVeGun. 

Ikoel nut, used for knife handles, p. 115. 
Dl.’ii'k'.nuth’s tools, p. 151. 

Hlankots. p. 2S. 

Do. No. *22S— 212, p. 21). 

Boit> of the ludiL-* deseilhed. ]). 253. 

Do. of Iva^llmir de^eribevl, p. 255 
Do use.l on Pan jab Rnan’^. p. 253. 

Bo >k binder, his tools, p. 3ol. 

Borini^ — A’ e Ehir- borer. 

Do Gun. 

Ib-u-elet. of iae. i> 212. 

Ih.A and arrowv. Itou" made. p. 2i(5. 

Bn-l_ces — Pde— "of Ka''hin!r, }>. 5kh5. 

Do Notes on — 1 >. 333. 

Do.^ A'arh'tles of — iji ilie hilN. p_ 3.13 -1. 
Buildincf - Coni rivjiiee'. for— Cla-s XXXI, p. 
322 -33S. 

c. 

Cobbler, lils tools, p. 30 1—5. 

1 ’I' ines iu pottery, liow nuule. p 221. 

[ i''>fen^th h])re — Fabric^ from. p. 75. 

1 aiuion —Iron — bow made, p 2*^1. 

Praetieo of eastiiia; -- by iruive-. 
p. 2S2. 

.Small portable — invented by Ouliib 
Siniib, p. 2S 1. 

Tlu' euu *• Zamzama " deseribeil. 
p. 2S2— 3. 

Specimens of — No. 557 \e.. 75. 
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EXCrLISn INDEX. 


C<'ttou manuf:iL‘tiLi’c^ (Cla^'; ^''1. p. 1 — 2-1. 
J)o. do. GciiLn'al \ir\v of. p. iii. 

1)(). cduth preferred to wool, p. ’iS. 

I)o. do. Loealitie^ of — p, 2. 

I)(). print':, p. IS. 

I )(>. Net Sa\\ -L^iii'!. ]). Sl< ). 


Cutlery — Cd'iiend aeeoiint of — in Jury Hei’tort, 



P- 

152 5. 

Do. 


Jur\ Report on tlie eolleetion of 1S6>1, 


P- 

1 52. 

Do. 


of laidhiana Xo. 756 — 710, p. 105. 

Do. 


Proi;n‘-- in — at Sealkote. l>elhi and 


Y 

ba/irabad. 

Do. 


Ib'jiort of Jurv on (ISGI). ]>. 152. 

Do. 


at Stailkote — Method of workiiu; — 


<b 

.‘-eribed ]). 1 Pi -7. 

Do. 


of Slialipur. ]i 1 IS. 

Do 


(Sub-cla-- C } p. 1 1 ! -152. 

Do. 
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Dres< of Simla Hill States, p. 113. 

i)o. Yarkand, p. 120. 

Drums — Sc( Musie. 

D 3 'er, Iun apparatus, p. 200. 

Dv'tuni^ .''liawl wool described, p. oT. 

Do. silk, p. GO. 

E. 

Darkorin^ operation described. ]). 2r)S. 
banbo'Ksitiir niid ebn'.iiuc in iiiefsd. ]). 
Embroidery ( Cla>> lY ), p. OG — ]i«i. 

Ditto ditto General vk'u (<I. \i 

Ditto C* >ar>e — worn b^' pea>aiit r \ . iN " 

G22, ^ve., p. KHl. 

Ditto of Di‘lbi. ]!. OG. 

Ditto Yo. 5U2, tS^e.. p. 09. 

Embroidery of Derajat. p. DH>. 

Ditto Ludiiiana. p. 9S. 

Ditto Iva'.limir. p. OS. 

Ditto Ludbiana. Sjiecimens. N" 

60.5 p. <00. 

Ditto Dattern'., Metliod of traeine 

p. OS — 0. 

Ditto Tuo ]irineipal kinds ()f. ]i. 

Ditto on leather. Ka'.iir. Lale r . 

p. loo. 

Ditto in uold— Proi'css de-'trd-!. 

]). 0<) — 7 . 

Enaiiielliiu;— The art of — described, p. Db 
110.' 

EnaimdliiiLT at Jaipur, yc , p. 102. 

Enamel -lllaek — done at Laliore. p. 101- -2 
Emaiu^tie lilimx called ‘ ka^i Ongiu oi tii-- 
t(‘rm, p. 253. 

Eneau-'iie lihiu:. p. 220. 

Engraver — See Seal. 

F 

Eaiii’y eofton eh*t]i>, p 0. 

Fancy Manufaet un'^ (Cla-s XX). p. 211 — - 
Felt (»f Central A^ia — See Xo. 511. ]>. 

ibifo X*>. 265. p. do 

FibroiiN iManufactul•e^.Cla'^v \'J I ( (|>.7I '' 
Do. ditto General view of- -xi - 
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Fb.-wiT- imitated in No. s17. 

i>iUo inwax.Xo. slO, p '211* 
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ot de* I )e!‘aj:it, ]>. 178. 

1)0. 

of Ma'-'am. 17t5. 

Do. 

<»f ICnlii. 2> 178 

Do. 

v\<nn in tlu' jdains. List of. 2^- 
18 1 -2 S3,. 

Do. 

Modi' ol linishing. P- 18 1. 

J)o. 

^Mi’tliod of sc-tting stones fur. ]n 
isii. 

D<n 

Pri/cs awarded for — in 18<U, p. 

I : ‘1 ). 

Do. 

Ut por* ,*n - li;, Jury of Lxbibition 

III 1 si; L p, !>;). 

Do. 

of 81 m1i piir. p. 1 7i). 

Do. 

of 8iiiila States. 178. 

K. 

T\a<>1in 

.8,, Pottery. 

Kim.s.K 

->/ . t lie I'l'iMiaenlar Index. 

Jvni\ e 

Pi‘i/es awarded for. 2 >. 153. 
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I. 
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•) 

Class 

X \\ DlV isinU III ). 

L 

ipid. 
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ry. 
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Us rr-n1 

193. 

b 

M* IH 

r’l t 

dis. \ 
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his id, XV 


i) > 
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-rk ( (da 

ss XI 

. p. 121—132. 

I. 

•eb. 

•r of 

KVo'.b 

n. 12 f 



l)o. 


l\.dMU 

ir. p 

21. 132. 


D*. 


K.-ib'd. 

p. 121. 

13,1. 


Do. 


Nurpur 

p 12 



Do. 


Iv'ingra 

. p 12 

1 128. 


Do. 


(btUMt. 

p. 123, 



D . 


UnsiiV. 

irpdr. 

' 128. 


D-. 


A' 


P l2.Vd 


D... 

w < 

•rk .d > 

oala. 2 

31 1- 12d. 


D • 

lo 

ik 1 v.iM' 

Xo 

3.71. x-e . p 125. 

1 

!!• 

lx. 

Clem e 

• •f n 

<im ip'ut Imildings, p, 

I 

I 

>• 'l ' 

Ic 

l> Use, 

, 1 ’ n- na 

.:i\ O'. 1 Xo, 912 — 13. : 
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-Tiiu’euious ]niz/A^\ No. 911. 2). 2Sl. 
Lor>lcin"-t^ln^s p. :2 Id 

Loom — Part> of — do ^oribefl. ]). 297. 

Loom —Miniature u^^ed by gold lace-maker, 

2 ^ 102. 


M. 

^Maclunory { Sec. C ). Introductory view of, 

p. 212. 

Macliines for raiding water. ( Clas^j X Xll ). 

p. 2 12. 

AIaeliiu(‘'«. '^mall. for various 2 >itrpose'^, ( Clav^ 
xxvrr K ]). 2 SU. 

iMnniifaiaui'es — (n*u(*ral account of, 2^- i — x^A. 
Manual tradc'> — 'Xcr TooL. 

3Ia^ou— >V c Stone-mitter. 

Matting, how made, {No. 381.) p. 85. 3t)3. 
rMtnnl inant';, their drc.ss Set'., p. 118. 

Melallir manufactures, ( Class XII ), 2^- 
137 — 2oL 

MetaL — Xnn- 2 )rccious — Work in, p. 137 — 
155. 

]\r('taL -Prei'ious — ^Tork in, 2>. 150— '2 dL 
Alctal worki'rs t<^<>L, p, 15D. 

^Metal wr>rk — C^m'>pectus of, p. xv. 

^ fetal VO', sols. Ikoa' made. ]n 111. 

>rirror> of "teel, Xo. 771, p. 150. 

:\r.MirK (Cias. XXXV). p. 353 . 

I)o. of Kur*opeau design, described, 2^- 
Po, of railway carriage, ]>. 252. 

Moorerof^’s aecount of shawl niannfai'ture, 
p. 3t>. 

^luscuTn - r)ros«,cs in tbe Lahore — described, 
]> H9 

^fu'ieians lu'ld in c^nte7n]»t. p. 2rtb 
^fii'-icnil Instrument^ Class XXA^T, p 270 — S*. 

Ditto ditto Drums, p. 278—9. 
iMusii'al rnstrumenls — Miseclhineous. ]v 278. 
iMnsir Oi'tavcs ,iti 1 note., iiscd in. p. 27*^ 

Do. pr<»hibi»ed to M<»bamedans. 2). 27 d. 

Do. Svstem of " 2 ‘- 270. 

D«n Stnngfd instruments of. p. 272 — 3. 
i\ru>ie — AViiid instruments of. jn 277 — -8, 
Afiisicnl tov of Xfibba. 2^- ’^53. 

Muslins, p’. 9. 


N. 

Natives 2 >owcr of worknian>bi]> p. 259. 
Nveilleinakei’. bis trade des>Tibeil. 2 ^ 3oL 
No>e mending — Surgical 2 >rocess in Kangra, 
p. 207. 


0 . 

Ob>ti'tri<* art and I'lrartic’e. 

( irdnam-** and Arms tClas- XXVITD p. 282 
235 

(Irnament ^ — St Jewellery. 

Oriiaineiital Mauufacture^ {Class XX.) p- 
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V 


p. 

-civ's - - .S'/ r Lock. 

Paint ( CUls- M.VXT’\’ ). ]> 

Jmiio I'ruiii Aiut’Lt 'ur. y. ’tol. 

I >il o Ki! j>urilriki . p 

l>oto r'c>li.-n\ UL’, p. 

Patyala. y 

JJiUo Jury'^ remarks oil tlio noicw-atliy 

oiK'N ill tlic ('I >licctioii, p, 

Paiiitivl ware <at’ JCa'-liinii’. p. 21S. 

Palm tt'liairucn*])") oi“ tlm Trout ior — Pal'rit " 
from. Xo. 0 (S:k ]). Mk 
|)(>. leaf matt iiu^* fail's Xc.. y. Stk 
Paper (Duimou I! of Class. \'1II}. p. 77- Si. 
J)o. from tlax. Xo. 572, ]>. n2. 

])<> Tl'tfvd roots. Xo 571. p. Sik 
Ho. Plantain tlliro, Xo. 571. y- ^5. 

Jk). Maize Xe.. Xo. 57tk p. S5. 

Po. Pai!;s. Xo. 5<)fk ]u S2. 

Po. Jkilm leaf, Xo. 57' f y. ts2. 

Po PIiu>a, Xo. 571. ]) s2. 

Po. Fiirthm- aia-oiint of pnMM'sss of makiiii^ 
in Jury lieport. p. ^>2— 5. 

Po. tlovvcrs, Xo. S17, p. 211. 
po. Jury Report on. p. 'Jl — ‘.>5. 

po H Istoiy of. p. U( ). 

po. of TvasUmir ■ -Prefects of makim; kept 
secret, p. P5. 

Ik), of Kashmir Xo 577. ]i. SJ. 

J)o. inakino descrihed, ip. 77. 

T>o. makiuo. only ])y 5[oliamedans. ]i. pl. 
po. matte at jads of tii>r( s. p, 7P tl .vo/ 

]k>. of lS<‘alkote. p. 5t»!>' — 7S. 

Papier maclie ware, y. 2 IS t\”(‘ 

Patterns and the names of them used in 
Kashmir slmwls, p. JP — kf 
Pat tern —See Dt sit/d . 

I’earl borer, his trade iteseri1)ed. ]>. 1P2. 

Pee} -S lows, Xo. 851, p. 211. 

Rer-iaii ^\heel — *St/ M\dl. 

Pidi — Toys nnnh' of. Xo, S5d. p. 211. 
Plasma---A traiisluecnt an eii stone hronahr 
from k’mitral .\sia. s{>e Xo. 7t)I. p 1 
Platin^^ 111 ::.)ld and silver dost rihed. p. 175. 
-Ploiioli — l>escri})tioii of. ]). 511. 

Powder-horn - Aneii'iit kind uf, p. 2n2, 
P''reelaiii — See Pottery. 

Pottery t Chiss X\A1I ), p 220- 281. 

Pn. Attempts to make from su})povrd 
kaolni. ]>. 22t). 

Pto. Jllack and silver-of tlnzara 5;e. ]). 821. 
Po. Colors produeed in — ]). 1^28. 
po. Coiispee'us of — y. \ix 
Po. «day — Sorts of, p 225 — <1, ]). 281^ 
po. Finer kind not used : rea-on iCr tlii", 

P -.- 

Po. (71 a zed — Enumeration of spetiniciis. 

]). 228 . 

Po, nnolizetl. p) 22'^. 

Po, imitated from Knro])eau pattern' at 
LtuU liana, p. 288, 


P.ai« v\ Jury IS p.-'M -ai ]» v:’2 
I )o. n hi Sc' (•)’•, ,1 j, 225 
Pii. m! h h a'c '.ml . d'eml.'hs. }, 222 22L 

pi), ikiiiSii' K”id nt to.mPcM I'lnad 
Kiian P 2.il. 

Jk> IhLi dv. p 22s 

]).- T-o ' m p 2*80 

po. \,s^, Is .5 lai'ite si;'i> (,f hurned — 

1 1 a sh \ r. ]> 28t ). 

]*i-Ui'r s icJ Sm.C des, lahcd |. 22s 

]).r u !m ' i (W .( 1 1 luil h\ tlm,fnr\. p 22i2 
!Va\er v.luN 1 iif Tliil>et ih-eniMMl. p ill 
Ri \“e(oh'v nielii U W'oik in Chi's MI, , 

p!\ 1 'Ion 11. p. 1 5d -171 
Print 'So Ciaum. 
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SaildliMT— X'atu e -olco'riheil. ]» 1.12. 

Samlal'' ]> Lll 
Satm -h’U"’^'ii. }) tkk 

S-n\i:iiis -- k\p(Tinieuts iMfh, }) 8»11, 

Seal endian (‘T. lii' tratle. j>. IP. I 
SiM'i'i-ntirie ( < J. |t 2' '2 
Sliar. Isof Amnt'ar. ]) 11^^ oy. 

Put o X urjMir. ]). 12 
ppp) (niiiat. |> 12 

Sha v\ 1>- Adul-’raii m of. }). M. 
pitto Altering and ioium^ "1. p 1*1 
1 )ii tl/ ( h'n*''’al ai '-onnt u. ‘kl 


Put 
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(^uarryinu TooK used in. 


Pnilw:i\ earriai*' Afodcl ol, 2-'>2. 

Rad w ay ])lii ii t . ]>. 252. 

Pazoi's. y 7 1 1 1 15, 

Ride- -S, / ( . iin , 

Pitle-hoj'iMo \;it]\e jirixe^-of, y 2''P * 

Ropc's III -oMf liair No 1 1 ! Ai- . |>. IP 
I )f) oi mmi j. No 5si;. }» s7. 

J{.ip,‘ ol \aiioim Idne^. Nn Js; .".sp. p so 
Ri.])c tsvmtiV or niaker. id' :i])j‘ai it- 'ti' 
rrdieil. y 8' >8>. 

Ru"ia. leatlier — lho< of makniLU p 121. 



ENGLISH INDEX. 


w . - .1 — I 111 j>. .]“t ^ of rt. al and Kiamaiii 

W o'.l ( Mill j'.K rd. ]>. !* 1 

> 1 : ‘w -- \ al'i • *'l I \i. a* > i •< >ni Piinj d). p. 11 , 

u I ]' Mi In.’ rail j [I t. p n 
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. 1 > 1 
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< -lalnam (' } manufm't urr de--erilM'd, 
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es - 1 

tl 

'^'s.'n po. )im.r tim variotU's worn in 
• I’lfij-’’. ]i |:; 3>-1 

Ml. 

' . nt 

■V’lui. p. l-'.o 

Ml. 

1 ". W 

>1 n 111 I) '!’ ’ j il ]i 133 . 

S!h 

M's « i{ 
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Gl,.s \. ]. lin. 111 . 

Sli. 
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l*rh • <»t “in iin‘ i\i\\ p . 37 . 
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dp 

p.m 

* "Tl--]) 2 "I. 
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_''rv ' 

SM* 
2 ^ 

r "f viM-’llJ n. 

Giw s. ]> *2n.3 

'S A 

als m 

\\ s 

hr*mM- n 1 ' 


S \ 

■ r G ..r 

Ld. 

•r. , tX- 

733 77m p. 1 , 3 . 1 

Sv-. 

1 ' 

. A' 


. . .TjC 

2 '•! 

)' ‘1’, p 2.' ! 

S \ 

v lii ' 


3^ .r. il s ; p’ .1 

a ,a.us. p :ioo 


T. 

T:d>l(‘ H’nni. p. !<.). 

d'aniii!’., <d’. ]). 1*21. 

j. ‘ of, Xo. io?^— 17 G, p. 1*2 

T v\ ii MI a''' a. a. milt of tlio Tvou-i-uiir ili.i- 

ii'iMiitl. p. 1P7. 

Ttmp<»t — C'lri ms foam of-u<ed in Spiti. p. 11 >'. 
I) ). mnd in Kusliinir, p. 33 — iu. 

Tf’it .. ]> IL 

Tiiidi’t ioa])ois. p. 1 to. 

I) 1 ). nit’Lil \\'t»rlv. ]>. 1 10 . 

T>o Lamas divs^. p. 111 — 119 . 

Tin f( >1 i ]> 1 12 . 

Tiiisi’l. Alftliod of malvin<r. p. Kll. 

J) ). onriiiimit niakor. p. J9d. 

Tiiidm’ pou-lm^ Used in thn llilis. p. 177 . 

ami I 11 >j M'l • 111 ”! imod l>v vaiamm trades 

( Cl.'.-. .V ‘vlV ). p. *291;— 321. 


Tools 

Used in A a,rirnliuro. p. 310 . 


Dn 

of til.') armourer, p. 3 (h). 


Do. 

I) ,okd)inder. p. 301 . 


Do. 

iiliek siiiit li. p. 1 ; 31 . 


Do. 

Us‘'d in liladin.u. (jiiarryiiux. ^Ae,. 

p. : 3 ( Id. 

Do. 

imad 33 " elieesn-iaakm*, p. 307 - 


D > 

nf rl')' (‘( 3 ) 1 ) 1 <m% y. :>t 1 1 . 


Do. 

til.' eni']miiter, p. 2 * 99 . 


Do. 

t I'f ,iner. p d,- H, 


Do. 

the tin' work maker, p. 3 o 2 . 


Do. 

the i^iMin pandier. 


1 ) 0 . 

and iiii]>lenieuts of sweetmeat 
y. 

seller. 

Dt) 

ot ihe iiik'-sidler. 


Do. 

kite- maker, p 302 . 


D.i. 

leather ttihler. p. 30 d. 


D .. 

mat-weav.'r. ]). 3 p :3 


Do. 

liii'ial worki'i’. ]). 150 . 


Do. 

’‘Pkariya” and “Tatyar.” 

i-.m. 

Do. 

mill si •►ne roiuher. ]). :k) 0 . 


D.i 

needle-m d^i'r, ]) 3 ,i 0 . 


Do. 

rop<' tn mter. y 3 o:i. 


D... 

jiaper tiiak,'!’ p. 92 . :3 3 o 5 . 


Do. 

pin.' peiii mtil.n'r. ]> :h > 2 . 


Do. 

]>!i';ner of eloth. ]>. 2 ‘ 9 .'’'. 


D.) 

j)nls,> -rinder ( PaparLcar ) 


Do 

s( ►a])-h< 'di'i*. 


I'm. 

sn-hller, y. : 3 ' » L 


D.. 

silk d\er. y. 299 . 


D.> 

silk fi’iiurt' and laee maker. 

p. 2 ',)s. 

Do. 

st))neeuTiir p 3 n 5 . 


Do 

t'.dit I'op,' ihi a-'er, p. 3 ' > 9 . 


Do. 

t*’! an e. .iimt, in :> >S. 


Do. 

we.aver, in 297 . 


Do. 

'whitesmith or tinman, p. 3 () 2 . 
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dlnrr '111 

. 1 "i\ r piorr"'i‘" 
I.M) !.:i. 

'riiriicd \ mhh \ ware (Cla^N XA'. l)i\i 

'iolL 111). 


r'.plvk j. 

p. 211. 

Tiir1>au^ — Varietiev oi:. ]> lu:)-!:. 
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1 
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1 57 

t ., \ oil 1 ln‘ 

ifiu '! or Ivaiidla, 

'to-o' . }. i ;7 

y. 


Ik, to 

1 

i:il -!I, i:.* 

1.,.. D . .1 I 1. d 

A'rlvei. p. G3, 


Ditto 

, , [ . i , > } , 1 , : 

oil o) w , .> !. I-M ! . 

\ rrtu -Art i( le- of ( C'la >-> X [ A' K )» 

2’ '2 

1 

1 k7 


\ nt a In 'U^eln tld. dr >1 r'' G*'i 1 ^ p 

1 W-'.> 

NNnv t; .kl 

, < • O V o ) 1 1 

ilr ot 17.) 

A r's't'U of l)ra'''- A'*, liou inad«\ ir i 

11. 

N\ oo i , ,,o:n ■ 

.1 II f V Kk ]>■ 


W'lrniiarv surarry - — X’alnr ])rartici‘ of. 

Do M ! M :i t II 

l I ! o - 1 n ( 

\ \ ) 1* 2' *.l 

]). 2d8. 


NN Moi' ,1 , 1 
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k -(.Ml No 

( ; o ; \ 

201. . :i 2 

• 1 " o y \ 1 

w. 


D,. 

1 

(o a.oM . 

11'-' n 'll . , 

I. . , 11 . ‘ 

Ik. i .11, d. 25 

^N^ator wherK in ira?.n'n, 


Iki .kill 

o! 1: . , 


AVax: ]>. S l‘.> -211. 


Do ilolo 

>■; o - I 

.! ;d a- 

W i'lt — \\ ravtW N iiirthod of )>!’( ]>arli 

'4. r 1 

Do j.-!,, 

ol : . i 

“ r 1 • 5 ) 

AVraviii'j; -iA>ui’ ^t vlr^ of. ]>. J 


lio li-;.. 

1.. ' ' ’ r 

'»i > 

\V<anrr -l\iol- of. p. 2'tr. 


1)0 iko., 

D ' ' 

-d. 1 lo O 52 

AN riLjluni^ and nira^-iirl’iLC -lii'^lrnnu'iit'i lor 

i)o dr o 

M : \ 

I , o-^ 

]) 2-')'^. 


Do M I o 1 

\ ’ 

, ‘ .‘ ) 

AA rlls — Alftliod of '^inkinii i>. d’ly. 


Do .1 . 

-o i.t ! 

! . It ! D ■ t' 

AN rU-^iidv(‘r, 111', work dr-.i I’lk. 1, I'l. 

2i >7. 

)i : 1 - ' 

' / 


NN rll •'iiiivino— L\ wt-N i_*k p. .’,:N ‘.i. 


NNo 1 1 ^I 

d ol 

. > . r oo 

AN rli - lAirt> <*f It" aoisaratU" dro 

iiluM. 

NNk.ol > , -k 

wi-wool 


211-5. 


\'< , . ’ r ' 

O 1 : 

■ 

AN lirrl" uf ;i rart liow inr.dr. p 2 17 


N\ ^w•,, • 

, . , on ,1 


AViiv-draw ilia Pr-i-r'.-t > i]>- -n-i ' km 
]i. 157, 

1, -V. 

Do . 

|i ■>\7 

, n ol ( 

1 ' \ \\nr. 




YEUXAClLAJI index and (UJ)SSAIiV. 

CV /’/'■’ nan}'' of a tlh!r’trl pJto'' I of'!' <t o >}'>! nnJo'oft^ (hit! ih* ft rut /«. / t/ot / 

“ ly/.' — PaOjohl P. := Pi!"<i<iit , " IL li'oH , " Arobh , S SonA'/of 


AEIvImi’t, AEk< >r;i t lit I'lar, fi drink in ir P' >t. 
with «>r ’SN If hour u spuul ( til'd ) . hu'' a 
liandl • atid lid, 

AluM Idiaf. M print «*ov(‘rh‘t, 

Mnan. a h-aw s'[iiaro an\d \Mtliout 

]>ollil^. {rf /it'O!//), 

Ah''liar. a "tripu ])atttM’n, Xo. dl 7 . 

\dda (Di>-Sufli‘i ) - KuDa. 7 r. 

a si and or l)ox, for '-u]>poia iiu; any 

apparat u-^, 

thr l)i‘ain wliiali Nnpport< tho 

itiov(‘al)!<* iua>t in ii riv(*i boat. 

Addi, an iron l>ar. in tlu* nativa turning 
framn or latlia, 

— Itlofdc ; (MiTviiii; the wheeD of an 
nkka. A.*., 

A'ili.ear, ooar'ie muslin, 

AUdim Dres-i, xa' De^hawar. 

Attaiia. a hrjsx <‘\var from ^^lli(dl ^ater h 
]) ouro.l into tlio '•iltVlii, 

A *-Cah ( IfilN) a erowliar, 

ALiaura. om" (d tin' ' talda ' or pair of 
di’o.Tu^ with a >por. No diit, 

Aina S tz, a lookni^-i^la.'^s maker, 

Ak — Aladar, 7. r., 

Ak di — Xihaiia;. 7. r., 

Alla. ( Ci-'-Suth‘j) a en]iboard. 

Ahieha. a Tvahuli silk piece used to make 
paijdmas, 

Alfa, a pe.'uluir kiiul of shirt, worn hy 

bejti^ars and “fakirs," 

Al::hoza — a tia^i'olet, Xo. SSI, . . 

AUvan, plain elotli of pa^hnuaa, 

, yak tara—Alwaii (7. r.) of single 

thread, 

plain woven pa^hmina or >lia^l 

w.Md cloth, ^ 

— . imported cloth of Turkey, red 

color, 

Arnaina. a large loo<;e turban of ^haul. 

Ac., worn by Nfuxuilinan';, 

Alwan ilotara. shawl wool (doth woven 
with tine double thread, Xo. ... 

’ , woven of double thread. 

hence richer and heavier than tlio 
* yak tara ’ fabric. 



Alwan Ih‘d r-.eton < Inih. 

21 

]:w 

.\mh i}'i I >!'.! rn t. di-cx . ol 

lot 

00 

Andidv I" Nrcillc (If h a nd - n 1 e k r* 1 , 



"j'p"''‘d k m.k.ir »)!' . 


111 

ol '.Iniw U. 

d.-i 

‘>2 

A ni’ni 'Mr. sli,‘i w D » d' 

12 


An. nal. mt;, bread 'Id . >r si i \ . r m 1 d « .n. 



or c'l^inL:, 

d; 

\[K] 

Ananr. (No 71 ■b‘’^ .nl.n”, P 

A'nd'i, 1 1 ' 1 '-Nut Irj ), lilt* riti.: r"imd iho 

1^1 

2’>:i 

a\h‘-froo. 

A'nk. an<'\c itarl td a ]>;dih r.rbuE."k 

217 

21:1 




earriaijo. 

2 1 7 

21^ 

An'_ja. s(>(> \ni;'nk,i it i' tin* T k 1 v j.rnt 


22 

of the Ati_:'i)k'i wifhi.Tii ill.* 'kirt 



and I. 'ids. 

AnL:i 1 . a sin, ill hi’o ])];n‘r. n mI.]-' fnr- 

lol 

DIP 

iia.-.n 

2 '.’ s 

dor. 

Angoi h i. a 'inall 'lic-t of pritito ! 

A iiu.'i 1 ka. a s, ,rT ..f !"n_: i "' 1 * . lit'in.: i.:ht 

Is'nl 1 

27P 

t , I'l,' )>'. D-. and linn, ti.: .!•. x n !> - 


2h) 

1. ' .\ t ho k mnn "p niiii in J r"ijt , 

b'i 


A n :_o] '] 1 1 ri. iNh' sp .1 cn r 1 lt-r\ i. 

I 'si 


Aium-hi III t. (\.. Pi dr\\'hhr\i. 

J's! 

d2r> 

An gn 'ht ri M und; 1 . y > . 



Aiipm 1,1 — Vn_:u.!itt 1 . y / . 

I'sl 

b7 

Aiupv a — An.: 1 y. ' . 



Aiijaiii. manj: tin's' Usnd in imiMn. 


lis 

] loTt cry ud a z 

22 1 

277 

A'r— the ( r.'s>-\;iMl supp.-inm.: a s.,.,,ir 

2d i 


sail. 


Arerian iwcll i:oarP A*' . 

2r> 

5<> 

Aril, side bars .>r jmis. in a yoke bn 

o\r]l. 

d] 1 

a 17 

An'-kasli (.»rpnrnai ka>]ii a sawyer. 

A r. a eobld.'r’s aw 1 

di >• 1 

2 

kundiw da an awl mtb h.-h- f - tin 



thrt'ad Used in Icadior 'iiit 1 nci. 

, dod 

nn 

a bridge of a si, ii.gi. An . Xo ''i 1 

*27'’» 



IPP 

4S 

Ar.i. a big sa^\ . 


A'san. a s’., ,b pile carpet to kne*! ou a 

.dl 


m i\ t>r Time. 

do 

! Ashi‘tti.\i kiiid.n' Jn- 1 g bl .'om. 

2^»2 


4 


I 


VERNACULAR INDEX. 


A'LtUN, tlic fmo'-t and wool, 

Xn. 

A^ta^ (pottnyl. a coating of paint or 
varni^li, ]>r(‘p:ii*at<'HT to the applica- 
tion (»f sonu' d<“licate color, 

A^tarlal), an a>trola}H\ 

Atai, an anniteiir inu^ician, 

Attard.in. (No. (JS, Jewellery) 

a ca^ktJ fitted itii for 

holding a’tr or perfume e'''«;ences. No. 

1 o, 

A'leran, frame for winding off thread pre- 
Minis to forming skeins. 

A'tlshhaz. lire-nork maker, 

Atlas, Satin. 

An/ar ( A ) — 1 Fathyar. 7 r. 

A\'an. ((.'o Suth'j) the u\le. 


Ih'iha Nanak's fakirs : a sort (.f diwotee, .. 
Ihilmt nork, .vm “ [vliardar ’ 

J 3 ag. nans in natiYc liorsc tra])]')ino“ made 
of s,lk, y,.., 

E.igar, the notrh at tlie arrow end to fit 
the Itowstnng, 

Bagdaur, a leading ro]>e or lia] ler. either 
ol silk or other material. No. .^p) 
Ba.dia mitti. an .‘aUli hall Used in inould- 

n;g hoinhslirlls. ye . 

Baileli — dmneli. 7 r , 

Badla, thill silk, perha[ts an\' ^'erv gauzy 
fahne, 

Baha%\ alpiir silk, 

Bahaual}'ur. Lungis of 

E.14I1. a s"rt (.f N.-il ,,f r.miNo rl.itli 
emhroidered. No 

Bahin. a silver ormiineiit for the arm 
( Jaeh Doah ). 

Bahuta, (Shahpnr) a sort of arndet, 

Bahh. more eorret t way of spolhijo^ 

Baili. a ccuntry cam.-iL'.- .Irawn I,y o.\cn. 
liai. pari of a (‘arnau'o. (<■•, 

Eajra oa-to I Su-'U ) lU-f.. ,,f, 

Bailt. a Miiall bra<, ilnukiuir p, ,t u'i^ 
.sutl,.j,. U 

Bailnni. a M.iall t-.l w),i,-h i< „,e,l 

I'n.i-l ilic „u-c aianu'i-'^ liraw drum 
'Ml eel. 

Bam. ( p Sfl .lowellery ). 

Bair, 1 w,'ll gear ), ' 

a iia.5 «^f devotees, their dress, 


Baitak, a house with an open sitting, 
room on the 1 st floor, 

Bakhari, a tank with an iron bottom and 
furnace below. Used in soap boiling, 
Bala, (lid. Jewellery ), 

BalaBala-kh Ac, Khiingridir (No. 3d 
Jewellery), 

Biilti proviiK'e ; dress, of 
Baltoa. a big bm*ket for water, 

Bali Bahadurl. ( No. 30 Jew'cllery ) 

Bali, (No. 30 Jewellery ), 

Bali-pati, (^lontgomery district) can-ings 
worn by both sexes. 

Banat, broad-tdoih, English or Persian, 
Banawa. a kind of fakir, . . 

Bandiik rakh-dar, a gun — rille Fwed, ... 
Bandiik, a gun ; or matidilock. 

toradar, a matchlock fired with 

a slow match, 

Bandiik mah sipaia : a li'^avy gunrerjuir- 
lug a sort of pronged support. 
No. 028, 

Bandiik nia<aladar. a gun fired with 
a percLi^shni cap. ( “* ^lasala the 
permission composition in the cap), 
Bandiik patharkalah, a matchlock with 
flint pan. 

Bandar, the strings attached to a sail for 
reefing, 

Banjara, tlie native oculist : his skill 
do'^crihed, 

Bannu. a woman's veil. 

Band (No. 87. Jewelleiy ), 

Bank, a large vice for bench or table use. 
Biiuk, a large sword, used in show' figlit- 
iug. 

Ban-kath, coarse catechu, 

Bankiya. a sort of scoop used by tur- 
ners, 

, Bankau, (No. 82 Jewellery ), 

B.in inunj, string. No. 8Sb, 

Banmlchi. dress of peopde, ,,, 

Bausi’i. ( H. ) a flute. No. 879. 

Bara, the holes in a ” jandri ” or wire- 
1 drawer’s steel plate, 

I Bari, a polishing paste Used by lai)idarics, 

! B u-i, ( well gear ), 

Bark, ( Kabul ) a fabric of camelhs hair, 

(soft), 

BaraJari. an open garden house or pa- 
rihon, 


f 


VKRXACrLAR IXr»EX 


XI 




Pago. 

BarRa, a sort of lile u^ecl iu enaiiiolling 


work, ... lt>l 

HiumI, a shoot liko ’ loi, ’ , . ol 

Bark sliiitri. oaiiiol liair olotli, Xo. 131, . oo 
Burila, ( wi‘11 gear ), ... 21-3 

Banna ( Banna— kuin^liu'ln ) ‘ bow and 
drill’ for boring iioli's, . 

Ihinnaur dross, do^orlljod. .. !:>() 

Bar(.i. a woodou bar, (M)vorod witli a 
])'>iis]iing conipt.)>itiou UM‘d by ^tono 
carvers, ... Ik Ml 

Barta, a noodle maker’s grinding ^\heel, 301 
Barwata, (ZSo. 22 Jt'Widlory ), .. 181 

Baryan, a kiml of fried cake, made by 

' |iapargar'> ... IkC 
Basola — teslia. q. e., 


Baiti. a candle — a roll or stick oF seal- 
ing wax, iaeqiier or any other "ub- 


staiiee made up in tlu^ form, . 212 

Bath, a leather tag, part of a tuhllo 

Xfo. 8r 1, 2rd 

Bizi- gar, a tight ropi* dancer, ... 3op 

i^azii, an arm : ( Widl gear ) ... 2 I 1 

B-iziiband, ( Xo. 71 Jowtdlory ) ... 

ihdud. the native cotton oleaiiiiig roller, 1 
Brlua, a rolling pm, see (*hakla, 

Bohid. a screw and roller apparatus, for 

cleaning eniton, ... 310 

Bcln.i, the sngar-(*ane press, . . 313 

B(‘t ar ^ 8alotri q. e., 

Rhalohal : ( well gear ) ... 21 1 

Bhangi, the M*avenger caste. ... Ib2 


Page. 


Bliura. a tluck coarse haircloth, (goat's 
hair). 

Blnis.i : brokoti straw, ... 3h» 

Jiioliii. a ‘“i orpion • a ncttlr. 

Bii liiia, a dagger, j'htft. ... 2‘.*2 

Btd-kar.ild. a ''Ugar-boding <'auldron. , 311 

Hihbiidi (10 an Afghan Ktiiba 2‘.'2, 201 

]hloh:i (Mubin) a tot»l U'^rd in ctianiolling. 13 I 
Bin. a stringed niusi* al nisiinnicnt. Xo 

8t;,3. ... 273 

Bin-.b>gi. a sort of p'p'* U'^cd b\ snako 

ch,iriiicr>. Xo. 1, . 277 

Bindh. t ui^cl. 

Biinliigar. niaktu’ id tiii'^cl in-uann nt^, ... 131 

Boda, i Xi'. 1 2 di'w t lh-r\ ), ... iNl 

Biijha, a u eight or lo:id, ... 3n7 

Bohr, ( Xi* is .leu. Ih'tu ). ... IS2 

Birhaingatnl. ( X**. 3 1 .b ui lh r} ), ... 1 s3 

Bu’hali ( Xo 2s .J(‘U i lh‘?'\ I. ... l*^! 

IhslinaM oa>ii‘. ( Sii-'-a ) dri'S’,. of . . hh 

lk»ry;i-haf. a mat \\»-a\(T. * ... 3< >;{ 

Bngilar. a s,,n t»f dnmhi 11 ii'-cd h\ 

g\ innast u'-,, 3< »S 

Bugi'ha. a jirmti'il eloth b'r ura]>)i:ng 

hun.ih-.. Ac, .. 23 

Bulak ( Xh» 1 1 .I<‘U t'lhTv ), 1''2 

‘■Bulbul i-liadim ", a jtahirn t'^’' 'hu.i'.l 
inui’avmg. ••• 

Biilghar. a >. u*! . .f l-atlnu*. . 121 

B'in'l. a ^jJi<)ti‘il -Im.'t U'.ni by u.cmui. 23, 

Bund Munn a kind n\' ifV i u axel ) 

itr.'il vilk. ^ ‘33 


Bel (towards .Sind), = Chham. q. v. 

Bi*ra. the rope of a dhankli. q. c. . . 
Bi*ri, a largi' heavy boat, its coiistruoti. ui 
ami parts descnlied, 

Bliarmar LahorP a kind of matclilock 
Used by the Sikh army, 

Bliartya, a maker of bras <3 vessels ; see 
tatyar, 

Blianda = Bhukrafi q. r. . . 

Bluirpiiiija, or Bliar]>tinja, a grainpareher, 
Phatra, the eai'-borer, 

Phatti, a f.n’ge, a furnace, a kiln b>r 
tiring pottery, Xo. 151, 

EhiUvaii, a wheel on a well worked with 
the ** lao-charas,” 

Bliawatta, (Xo. 75 Jewellery). 

BnuKrau ( Ivangra) a mallet for clod crush- 
ing iu tlie fields, 

Blniru. Coarse goat hair cloth, or rack- 
ing. 


211 

253-1 

2 sd 

U1 

3i)7 

2bS 

225 

213 

iMi 

317 

50 


Bnnda. a ring h-<m 1 ]>y ear-b-r.'r-. 

Bunila or bnmh In. a sort of .cirrn.g in- 
ciUTi <-rlv calli'd ‘ dun* lot.’ in tli*- li-t, 
Xi» 23 ^ 

Bnndt, a kind of vw»u*tTne‘it. 

Burhura ( n.hhi ) a ]*"^^.lcr bumiedof di- 
iut-'grat.'d [cKpar. 

Biir.baii. tii'kiUi, Xo IPh 

Burku. a ti>ol umnI m gunbarr.'l boring. 

Burka. a \eil or shr.'ud for uoimm , 

Ili'tC, 

Bnraki . a turm r'' ]> 'itihsl chisel, 

Bury a ( ell gear !, ••• 


C. 


Chabutra. n fiat mn>..r.rv pl-itfonu nr 
cdgMig ti* a wi‘11. A" . for Mttmg on 
C’li'ii'bir ('hamki.^i, a '‘Caif. Pe'•ha'^n^. 
Xo. 35. / 


l><;s 

isl 
3' Hi 

227 

t* 

2''3 


1»»2 

213 

211 


337 
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Page. 

t 'ha till. 

a h“t 

:!i “J* for carrying 


u at 

er oil :i 

L .]"ur 1 *y, Xo <;72, 

12 t; 

( 'tiaini, ; 

a gohU 

amth’^ tool. 

1^5 

1 'h u'ui. 

a eol 1 

fill M‘l for etitdng iron, 

15! 

( 'la j. a 

u innow iiig basket. 

3t )2 

i 'll. ill !) K 

'In a ' 

^ll!all iinmoiiry tank, iistal 


lo- 

b. 

'llel-'v. 

3( IS 

ci 1 ! 1 1 , a 

1 l‘ji > t 

:i Well NinkerC 'shovel. 

3:17 

i 'lama. 

(‘VmiM 

U, Xo 

17^ 

( itak . a 

potter 

’> M lit td, 

Ogs 

Chakki, 

a ham 

l-mill. . , 

3(12 

Chakki- 

rail a 

milC-ioiu' rougher. 

3i >n 

( 'iiakla ; 

and b. 

•hi.L, a ]>a>.U’y roller and 


h -ard. 


3(m; 

t'hakla. 

a >.o>m 

‘ ^hib for grinding tui. 

139 

Chakb ( 

u tdl giev ), 

IMJ. 

< 'nak 1 ,i 

1 1: oioii 

ik \i* ). a I'ountry cart, a 


" In 

udvtU’V 


2 I 1 ) 

( liak* >r, 

a't ra v 

oig'-hallow basket of ^traw 


or r 

v.'d, ‘ 


325 

Cliakra, 

tht‘ 

\\*ar-tpi )it ” 

295 

( 'iiakh { 

Cm-Siirh'j ) a pan for receiving 


>ug 

ar-ea n- 

‘ yt.ei’ w !icn h.uhnl. 

31 1 

Chak u 

a p.aik 

nite. a garduer'^ grafting 


knife. 


321 

Chall i. : 

1 lingt'i 

r ring pljiii. or at anv ra*e 


the 

^a:ur : 

i!I rotiiid lht‘ hoop Xo 

ls3 

Chalhi ( 

Xo 9 

) .) .'u ellma ). 

1S3 

Chalh, 1 

> -o 1 1 ring, u _»rii oil the toe. 

Iso 

( '!ia lui. 

a >le\ e 


139 

Chamba 


It-rs of 

17b 

t 'fginiba 

. hoU'( 

of, dt‘»eribt'd. 

327 

( ’!taml)a 

. dre.> 

of people. 

112 

Chamba 

tliv.x. 

furt ht'r ]M ri ieular>«. 

120 

Chamra 

1 l'<t rv , t 

i " Tl <d Cer^iau leetlnu’. 

12t-5 

t 'hamuta. a le; 

i*her ''trap. 

2(>b 

Caano a 

-cliarm 

Tart liimui’', 

194 

t hamkaii, eorru’ttiou ,,f ChaiuiKikalli." 


y r 




( 'ham j‘a 

k.iHi. 1 

Xo G' 1 ,f,.^ve^^'r\ ), 

1S2 

t n.indanti ir. < 

Nt. 5s .led. . lie, \). 

ls2 

t lun i.u 

•mah. 1 

Xo .37 Je\^ eller\ ). 

ls2 

t LaiiKJTn:an, i 

>h.ijipur) a M[\ei’ armlet 


'' « u’ti w r It 

ehiiri". 

179 

(’aamli. 

a kin I 

•*t hammer, u>ed in making 


a w 

U‘t'*di’a'a i.}^ plate. 

159 

C.i m loin i. 1 N 

o KJ'delhuw), 

isl 

Ca injar 

. iXo. ' 

hd dew elier\ ). 

isi 

Ca iniH. 

a >ti. k 

U ' “d ]' s \\ eaVer>, 

297 

Cuhau . 

K'-agr. 


a 


I’^uv 

C1ian. wiKvit hvan ii>od in poli^iiin^ 
neodit'^, 

a inu^ioal in>.trunient, ' 17 '' 

Clinp. a >ea]. a >tniitp — a “ cdiop ” or 
ordor Learin^ an oiiu-ial seal. 


, C’hap { tlazdra )— niiindri. y. v., . ]“'> 

Ciia^ikaii. or jaL'kets fitting tdose to tlie 
Ixuly cjH'ning at one side of the front, 
and pretixing. 1<U •') 

, C’lia]i]>ai-. a tliateli, a hut with tliatehed 
roof. 

Ciiaper. a curved ]nt*ce in the ‘‘PilvU, ’ e. 

Cliapli, SaTulals of Irather (and al<t) of 

*patta.' y. r.) in the frontier. iSo. t)t)S. H7 
Chapli ( Fi*outier districts) leather sandals, 

.\o. 715, 1-U 

Cliapu. a flat boat, -of 

Cliarkli, the ro]>e twister's apparatus, see 

UlT, 1 at }iage, ’f 

Chaeklia, a >keietun ^\heel, for spinning, 

, Ar., . 1 

I C 'hark hi. wliv-drawer’> wheel, .. 

L'har-dfva, a lain]) with 4 receptacles 
i tor oil and n iek. . 

Fharjarna, a >ort of horse housing, in two 
])hH‘es, one for each side under the 
! saddle. 

i Cliarkli, a needle maker's grinding wheel, 3<d 
' C'harkhana. cheek. . -- 

Cnai’unil, an ornament worn by women 

m ilazara, ... 170 

l'hari;aii ^Udr, a ^ort of sitar. y. v. 

Cliurtara, a mu>ii'al instrument, Xo. SGih -71 
L'harai'na, 'Jort of armour phite'^, worn by 
the J^iklw, 

C’harua, a >ort of ])ortable cattle-feeding 
' t rouiih, made of goat hair, Xo. 437, 

' I’liura, Bliaiuri, y /•, 

I'h i>lnii Nvrup ; (C'i>-Sutlej ) a vessel for 

taking out b(»iled cane juna*, 314 

C'haNkii. a cloth <lyed with ku'o^umhha. 

and ])rinted, ... ‘23 

Chat, a grain ])ng. Xo. 13(), . 5<> 

Cliatai. matting, Xo. oSl. . Ito 

t hater. i. derived from ‘’chitarna*' — to 

adorn, emb*.lli>h, 1}S5 

I hat era, the mnbtt-^scr or chaser of silver 

and gold m work, ... 1>5 

' ( hattu. a wiM.tden ])e>tle and mortar *293, 139 

' Lhatn. cloth covering of a carnage or 

j ekka canopy, 217 

L haun’ =:]>ai ' iida y. v. 


I 
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Pago. 

CUausi, Rr.xul cotton clolli. t\ie web bav- 

uig I'^'t thread-', Xo. ^ 

i'huu^uti, yhiiu cotton cloth, i tliread, Xo. 

'A7, ' 

rliaiira^ bira, a ivarrow chisel, ... 

(’liaura^i ivti. a M[uare <n’ two-faced 

file, Xo. lAl. ... ‘-2'.)7 

rliaurasi, a Siuall chauraNa. y. v., 1 A- 

t'Uautahi, a bed cover, aUo u^ed as a 

wrapper by villat^er'', Xo. pi, . . t' 

t '{laura'i-iiiohli, a '-^luall -'^piare an\il, ... lil 

l'liaara>a, a sort of spiter for iiiakiiig 

holes ill a wire-drawer's plate, loti 

(.'kauri, a tly-llap, X\». S'Jd, 

- a tlv-tlap. ingeuiously made of 

wood or i\ ory, -b 

(‘liakal (well gear), -^1 

Ckedui, a tool for scraping leather, u^ed 

by i) 0 ok-l)itnlers, d'b 

(Mieiika, a swing table —a slab -'U-'t^eiid- 

ed iiy t’ovir string'' from the roof, d2» 

(.’Iieri-rand.i, a soi-t of plane ii^ed m 

teveliiug, vfcc., • 

Cdiit Vbra, a kind of printed cotton, Xo. 

bSo, 1- 

(“Chintz” eorrupte<l) e(»tton print- 
ed in colors, A:e., X<'. 1'^ b b 

- - [KiUii. a woollen wrap])er. stamped 

with a pattern like eliit or }>rint. . o‘ 

rakdar, a kind of print witii ■'tiiped 
]uittern, ^ 

- -Bundri, sported do., 

— Biitidar sprigged do., . ■ 

- Marpeeli— >tripled, do., 

iskakargah, print with tigure' of 

anmiaN. X 

Xakbirani, a kind of print, 

Ckiy w'astage allowance in gohUniith s 
work, (Delhi), - 

“ C’kick,” a screen of reed-' or split baiii- 
bo >s. hanging up before A<‘.. 

Xo. 0 ^ 0 . ^ 

(.'hikan, embroidery or insertion work in 

thread, • - 

ihiiku, a mould for eheese ]>re"ing, d* 

Pink Ira, a fakir's fiddle, Xo s77. 

Ciiikri (lldU) a hooked ^tuk u>ed in 
agrimilture, (tig.), • • 

Clnlli^dliirmil, (j v. 
t kirkari (Hazara) sort of enr-ring, .. 

( 'kilamehi, a flat metal basin, for wa>liing 

in, b 

t hiu, a *eaui, . f 
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VERNACULAR INDEX. 


Page. 


l)nbi, a srrapor use»l Ljt ^woot- 

laeat maker. .. 307 

Dabkai. tVie vvorkuian wlio flatre^is g(*ld 

v-ire nit«> tln^el aiui "Iiai .. lOO 

.]>a(lirak l Hazara ) a 'lOrt of forehead or- 
nament, . 170 

Daf, a kind of drum, thf only lawful 

iLstruiiieiit for Mu'^idrearj';. ... *270 

J>aftar, y vultiine, an oliiec, a book of 

Hold or . ‘'Over Ituif, .. 171 

J>afrri kiit, goldbeater, hi^ ^^ork des- 
en bed, ... 173 

I>afU. a kind of tainb('>nn ne. Xo. 0(>7, ... 270 

a k'oat u^ed ou the Indu’^, ... 257 

Dam.in-alkludik, a gaunent or skirt and 

l>ody joined ( alkljalik (A) ) Xo. obS, 99 
Damni S(r Pauiii. 

Dauni ( No. 13 Jewellery ), ... 181 

l>aiida, the support uf tlie eane.py on an 

ekka, Ae. “ .. 21 

panda ka'.an\\ala ( Pji. } sliek^ u^^ed for 
wringing oirt >keiM> of "ilk from tlie 
dye vat. 299 

l>aira. a large tninbonrim\ No. 90f). . 279 

Dai IMS (Cis-Sutlejl - joiar (P/i 1 y r., ... 

])alan, the verandah or roofeit. hut other- 
wise open spaeo in front of a room 

( kotiiri ), . 323 

Dal-k-3iih. a "Ugar-eane press. ( Ainbala 

and Cis-Sut h ] 1, .. 313 

Panda, a short >tiek for turning wheels, 

\e , 22S 

P^lnk, .lew tuler's b til. IStJ 

Puadr.d ilvaiigrai a "orr of liarrow or 
^ rake. 317 

Pant-roda, a wooden eu]) forming part 

of a simar-ennt' 'lull. ... 313 

Pdr. a wtught useil m the tinsel maker's 

a]>[>aratus, . ICO 

Par-iui a t ( hs-Sut lej ) Ih’.bi y i\, 

Par;e’i-danda, a roih tg }uu and e-'iicave 
teeepfaele usoj hv ni i\e iiee lle- 
makei’s for tl iTteiijng wire. 3* >1 

Parlor, tlie Sikh loniple at VmrUsar, re- 
markable model of. No iC''. ... 3.53 

Jhiri i*‘ Purn'e") method of making des. 

iTlbed, 19-11 

Pan 1 Purree) a stout twill eloth. w'.nen 
like a durret‘ ( earpt'i / only tiner — 

{ Inidhiana ). 17 

Pan t ’‘Purree" ) the welbkn ovti eotr,,]! 
stri]UMl 4)r patterned ear pet in g of 
Delia, „ ^ 8 

param s^e Diani, k 


Page 


Daryaibilf, the silk-Tvoaver, 

Daryai, specimens of Nos. 451- 174, 
Darydi, plain silk fabric, 

Paryai Dhiip-cliau (lit. sun- ray) sliot silk, 
Parya = Daira r., 

Pastar, a loo.ie full turban of a length of 
eloth, 

Pasti = ( Perajat ) ponelii q. v.f 
Pastiir, a syringe, 

Paur. a large earthen ves.sel used by 
grain 2 )arc'hers, . . 

Paurii, a small drum, NTo. 910, 

Pauri (.Jaeli Poab) — a kettle and mortar, 
Pedi— tandaura. q, r., 

Pastana, a glove, a flat brusli for spread- 
ing newly -made pa 2 )er, 

Pa>lii (Kashmir), the edging at the ends 
of a h^ng >hawd, 

Pah-niuslit. a broad variety of Kash- 
miri paper, No. 578, 

Patri, a sort of siekle, 

Pedhi, an iron piece used with ‘ Sunibha', 
A'ce . • 

Peg, steel filings, used in fire-wmrk 
making. 

Peg. a eaiildron. still larger than Pegcha, 
and of the same sha]>e, 

Pegi'ha — Pegehi, a cooking pot, 

Pel hi, shoes of . . 

Pellii cutlery, 

Delhi, paintings, 

Pelhi. looking-glass making, 

Pi'ora. the entrance passage to a house, 
Pirg. a musical term--” ttmor.” 

Pera {Thazl Khan, dress of 
rh*rajiit embroidery, 

carpets. 

turned ware, 

Pewat. the hth note in the musical scale 
“ La," 

Pig ( L'-iwer Kills ). = “ Kin.'’ y i\, 
Lhblia. a small rouutl box. No. 8o9, 
Pidhan. the sight at the breech of a 
cannon, .v". e ” Makki." 

Diw/di, thin ]dates of gold and silver, 
})re part'd f..)r the gold-beater to make 
our • leef.’ 

Phakar ( well gear ), 

T)h<ikawaii, -K^ihi, 
r>haila ( >irsa ) the string which ties 
the aiiga or coat, 

Pharmehi i Hills) an iron ladle, No. 731 
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XV 


Paj^o. 

I )lianj^ra ( Simla Hills ) an axe, ... :UG 

I >Iiaiiyan, a glass-maker’s blow-pipe, .. 2G7 

Dhaussa, a kettle-drum, carried on korsc- 

back. XTo, ... 27-'> 

Hliarwar, cotton cleaning experiments, at 311-1*2 

Dbaiia, the curb, in European saddlery 

and liariics.s, .. 1 IS 

Jdiaiiak, very narrow gold ribbon, ... Ifl2 

])liankli, a machine for raiding water, ... 213 

DUang ( local ) high ground on the bank 

of the Jumna, 32() 

IMutri, a curwd iron— a sickle, &c., Mo. 20S, 31 o 
well gear ), 211 

niKiiu { Kulu ) a woman's cap, ... 1()7 

lllicdlia [ Herak Gkazi Xltan ) —takbaiul 

q. c., 

IMiauri. C(nirse leather shoes, ... li'>3 

niu'db { jfji, ) a kind of large ear-stud. ... ISi) 

nUedu, (Mo. 31 Jewellery ), ... 1.S1 

DLclla. small weights for separating the 

gold strands, in tinsel making , . IGM 

Dlicra. a sort of skeleton drum for skein- 
ing and winding oft* thread, ... 20^^ 

Hill Wat. ]>arts of an ekka or behli, ... 2 17 

Idmi'. tak, 

-Idml, a kind of drum. Mo. 89S, ... 27^ 

Hliol ( well gear ) ... 211 

Hholak, a kind »>f drum. Mo. SOI) . 278 

Hbnlna, a snvt of amulet = silwatta. q i\ 

Ihioti. a waist elotb worn roun<l the 
loins by Hindus, tkc.. m lieu of 
trowsers, ... S 

Hliotar ( Adbotar ) coarse muslin, ... 113-0 

Hliuiuchi, a crupper, ... 132 

Hhura, the axle in an ekka, .. 218 

Hliiina. small cups made out of leaves, 

by Dosalis, 30G 

Dhup-Cbau, see Daryai. 

‘ l)okad-dur,*’ a sort of pattern in a 

shawl (Kashmir ), ... 30 

Hokh, a Central A>ian cotton fabric. ... 23 

Dol, Dolehi, vessels for draw ing w ater, 138 

Horn, a “Mirasi" inu^j-ian. . 270 

Hliuiukar — ( Knlu ) a woman's Nhawl or 

wrapper, lt»7 

Hhuva ( Kabul ) a coarser kind of khosa 

y* ... 51 

Iloaba, see Husbiarpur, 

lloimihi. a sort of hammer, ... 112 

l)onda. or dondl, boats used mostly on 

the Jhelum, " ... 255 
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TERXACrLAR INDEX. 


Pa^e. 


Diir (No ‘27 .. IbH 

l)ura, .1 kiii'l oi‘ whitish blanket (BaNMiir) 

No 27S, ... 31 

Durrn.i. a Ivind of woollen pattu. . . 51 

l^nio.i, a puni or broad boat ( iva'^lmiiri) 255 


E. 


Kkkn or yakka, slii^lit carriajje drawn by 

<'nt‘ bor-'t', 2 Id 

l\kka, do'MTijaion of ... 248 

Kk^^.^^ a >ort of >mall anvil ’ised by 

o, ild'siiutli'', . . 185 

Kk-ntt, (eoai-NO. thin, single-thread) eotton 

elo(h. . 7 

Etkoi (Waziri) a coat made with seam>^, 

{see *’ llalka ) to lit the body, ... 115 


F. 


r.ird. a '^in^le Nliawl. 50 

Paid >lial, a ^mxlo loriLT >liawl as op- 

j><*sed to Y- ... 50 

Fakir’', dress. not(' on 
Falita. a slow inatrli, made ^enerallv', (if 
for mills) of the air-root' of tlu^ llojir 
to'e. aTid for eanmm t.f tiiread >oaked 
in po\\d**r .and spint i.f uine. 285 

Fat da, fall}. a. q > . 

l iM, tape, uarrou o.ddedi:imx. No. Tpi) 


G. 


a trii-.11.' ,.f w.-.U.-n cL-th, -n-orn liy 
« mm in balnil, 

(i.idi, a mam ] ’n]i.T of 2 h > 'beets, 
(raddi. (lid '[io|.f,md. reinarka^de pieture 

of {No ‘. 1.5 1 1 . ^ 

< raddi. a eu'lii. -ii. a ] lail. 

< •.it»]>a. a kind of cloth ( ^vo.>l f. 

. a earpet rna-l.. of did^Tenr colored 

p'( <• 's ot p IM II ',-u u t<*m‘thcr, 

(luib. I W.4I ir 1. 


(ia.lab ( , It-i ( hh|j 7 r., 
t » Mb I r. ( u .'i 1 Ltc.a r ), 

Dadcla. an •‘ic{.!i;,,if pad. 
ira.^r,. p'.or.i .Kirt <.f coarse fal, nc 
I* 'UM . 7 . . . ) coarser. ... 

(^nm*a'. u-Ic. apply leeches, 

a liaiTow ii'ed m 
nee cnbuation, ^ ^ i in 

Oajra 1 Vo , 


b »7 

‘j :3 


351 
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50 

215 
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152 
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287 

315 

183 
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Galieba — Kalicha, q. t\, 

Galiin, (V.) a blanket, 

23 

Gameba. a lump of dough used in tdean- 
iUiT gold-laee, 

3' >5 

Ganga-janini. work in silver and tjobl 

1 combined, as with a silver ground and 

gold flowers, &c., 

b;7 

1 Gangan ( well gear ), 

2U 

‘ Ganga-Sagar “the ocean of the Ganges,’' 
a large ewer. 

130 

' G and bar, the 3rd note of the musical 

1 s(‘ale ” 51i 

2l>- » 

Ganya ( well gear ), 

2H. 

Gari or Gadi, the common country cart. 

2 hi 

Gariri. a sort of carpet, Dera Gbazi Kliau, 

1 No. 223, 

27 

Garhu. very coarse and thin cotton cloth, 

s 

Garwa, Garwf, water pots. 

133 

Gatka, a * single-stiek,’ 

3! )3 

, (omila, rhinoeeros bide used for shields. 

23L 

■ Gem, mast stays in a boat, . . 

25.1 

Gh u-ramhhi, a grass-cutter or scraper. 

321 

(o\tra, a sword bidt. N<>. 773. 

b;2 

(Mzi. a bow of a fiddle. Ac., 

27b 

Gazi. eoar'C clotli. 

s 

Ghau, a wlieelrigiit s sledge hammer, ... 

21 >3 

Gliar, a house. 

323 

CihctTi, diaper, a fine cloth. 

♦3-lb 

Ghetta. a sort of broad curved slipper, 
'v'*>ru in Delhi by wmuen, and l)v 
clfeminate men, see plate. 

135 

Gliori. the bridge of a stringed instru- 
ment. 

277 

Gbota. s sort of burnishing 

Hb 

Ciliub.ira, a mortar (ordnance). 

2‘'5 

Gilcif, a cover, ( gibif takya ) pillow cover 
often of cott<.>u print. 

190-13 

Gills, a >traiglit-'ba]ied cup like our 
tumbler, prninibly co])ietl in metal 
amj callt'd “• gill'” as a corrn]>tion of 
** glas', ’ 

13S 

Gilmi randa, a sort of plane for cutting 
out grooves. 

3<>«> 

Girdhanak. a stick for turning the loom- 

bcaiii. 

237 

'• Ginllianak " a lens; rool used in tin-el 
snaking. 

IbO 

Giradana khat. fWaziri) a married wo- 
man s coat, 

115 

Gokrn, a kind of bracelet, 

179 

(".'kru.inuke'h. sec mukesh, 
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(*okn\. origin of in Jow(*ll<'ry. . }S, 

< — — .a V)urr. a form of nrn:umM\l <No 

77 . 'iowt'ilrry). .. 1 

a plane useJ for inonldinij, Ac., 

(iol l)ira. a 'iJuall clii<i‘l. 

(iaroru a ro])e a 

}>v means of wliiolj p:\s'-tMii^^ers an<l 
<ro<Kls are slung across. In a })ulloy 
arrangt'inent. f 

(Akxliuara, a Ixunler ; als<^ — hah. y r . 

(.icta (‘liobi, a })ieee of wood rut to an 
rdge, used in polishing leather. 

(iola-srl, a slioll t ordnance ), 2sl 

(iolra reti. a rat's-tail file. ]>. 1->1. 2:17 

(iolra. a tool used in r^nbos’^l^g nnUa!. iSo 
<h>t.L. narivnv gold ribhoit or silver 

( sab'd gota ), lb>2 

(iurldii tnaruarid, ( Xo. 2t) Jewellery )... bsl 
1 dijrat Shawls, 12 

Chair, origin tJ. ]>. 12:1 and 2»M 

(iold. inlaying of. p. IhS. and ... 25> 

work. sr(‘ Ivoftgari, 

(inlah-pash. a vase for s})rlnkhng roxc. 
nater. Xo. 

Culhadan, a striped silk }hrre, ntann* 

farture de^'inhed. d2 

speeinnuis of, Xox. PIO- loO. Co 

—a stri]>ed silk }>iere nnitated 

in I’ashinina. X<^. :VJ7. 1^ 

<nduhand( Xo. biJ Jewellery ). 1S:1 

^iuinti. a kind of cotton cloth, 21 

(bd- sam, a tool used in (unleixxing metal. 1 
<bin. a grain hag of goat hair. No 127. Ih 
<Tunkave. ( Kulu ) anklets «>} /me. 

pinvter. Ac,. W(>rn hv W4>nien in Kulu. lit> 
(runya. the guonion or <‘arjienter’s xquart', :hM 

(lUiliytui. Hat rings. wi>rn on the toe^. 

t Hazara I. 17C 

H. 

Hainkal. a horse’s mn^k oruainent. ... 1-12 

Halh. Aleppo—ghiss nni'^rte l from, ... 2 1' • 

H.ilis. ( Cis. Sutlej, tlie ])1 High 31o 

Haika ( W aziri ) a s )rt of seamle'.s coat. 11-) 
Hainkal ( Xo. 55 Jentdlery h . . 1'^- 

Hajam ( I'j. ) -Xai, 7 r. 

Hal. the j)lough, dll 

Hal. a pointed beam in a pl'-mgh. ^^bi^•h 

serves as the j>lou glt^linre, :llo 

JlaK^ai. tlie x^iler and maker t»f suert- 

.. doh 





J‘age, 

H amam 

daxta. t e/g f*.r H <iW aiig 

7 ' 



M a wan g 

da-^ta. a pcxih- and uiort 

ar. 



H amava 

1(1! .-i/ara ) 1 l.u* 7 / ’. 



] 7 0 

llatnb (Mult.iiii Cjiib* >xxor'x n,.* 

lx. 


l‘.H 

Hamli a 

cooking ]>ot or k(‘tt ic. : 

mad 

e ..f 


])Ot 1< 

U’\ . 1 lie x,i iin> xlia p(* ax , 

a dc 

g. hi 


w hn 

■li lx hiaixx'. 



i.h» 

1 1 angi. a 

large hoi-xc-haii xi(‘\,‘. uxrd 

hy 


sdk- 

d \ ei-x. 



2' *t ♦ 

Haiij a 1 

'o{>c in a hoal 'x i igging. 



25 t 

1 1 ausain 

( H a/.ira 1 1 1 axli. .y # . 



17 C 

liar 1 No 

. 5 t> dew clierv ) 



1''2 

H aslm a. 

a horiler or edging in 

..xlb 

l ol 


xhawl 

X . iur 1 he \ arnai X K i ml 

1 

d;Ue 

:tb 

Hasxi. a 

necklet, hkc a torijuea. 



I 7 s 

Hash, like ’ ha'^-'i onl^ ^mailer. 



17 s 

a 

‘ liasx ' ( N'.' Co .lew cllc 

r\ !. 


isg 

1 1 at a. a t w o-hauded su ord 



go.} 

Hath, a 

haml or arm. a mr.ixui c 



inch 

es. 



.l.J's 

Hatha, a 

heav\ fraim^ w incli 

h X 

. 0 cr 


the ' 

* Siiaiia 111 a 1 < • on w ' 



2' >'» 

Hatha, a 

p(U'fo:*ated bi am. le m 


ea \ - 


ing. 



.li i.t 

H atlu'ii. 

a w.nMii'ii nnll'*; or | 

*< * h X 

IlMlg 


hlor 

k. Uxnl 1)\ leather dtcxv 

cr* . 


121 

Hiithi, a 

xp, )■ »n iixi'd f. .r xj irni) 

g X 

Ug O' 


win- 

n iioihng. 



.11 I 

H.atliua. 

tlic ti unumnx ..I ;i cauii 

'■n. 


2sl 

1 1 alhyar 

. t< K d>. w ca]>. aix. 




H aud.i. t 

he ’■ liowda ’ nr clmir f. 


dmg 


1 >U ) 

Ill elejihant iin \ u n -u ^ } 

• *1 m 

' ' 


H .nida-amai'i. a liowda 'n U h a 

il.i m or 

• 

can. 




l:c> 


H at iikali, a ijaud-viee. ] 51 

Hatl'.ikra-gdb. a ]»'.fterv ]»rnh> \\ < -glitrd. 

ux'd f"!' eru''lijug gram. .dos 

Hatha urn, liat haun, a h.i iiiiihT f j>tf ,i) 15) 

Haul <hl (No Cl deoclhan u 1 ^^2 

Haux. a lank or masonry }>ii, I'-'tsl he- 
xtonng ]>i*Hetn cla\. I'ajaa -making 
niaieriab. \e.. . ft 


IHn^.'li. or i!a\e]j. a maii'i-'n. a large 


dw clllliL: 

: h 

OllxC. 


d2d 

Ha/an. a hr* 

iH' 

1 I'.ittoU ( 

doth. Intr. 

22 

Ha/.u’a. drex 


.f p o|.le. 


lit 

if i/ara Jew* 

•Ih 

M’y. 


17 <» 

. a T < 


w lH**d< 11 

se. made i.f 

:'»2'^ 

Hov ! I>. Ihi C 

, a 

xorf ol 

gol.l nhlM.ii N . 


7 s:n 




Iht 

Ho‘Ji. a kim 

1 e 

.1' Ii.,'W iv» 

*1 • 1 • * 

2^5 
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VERNACrLAR INDEX. 


Page. 


Page. 


Hiika. va^c «5 of leather, Xo. 671. ... 125 

Hu<h\'arpur and the Dnaha ; eottonof the 3 

■ leather >imilar to Xaiigra 

Mork, ... 122 

I. 

Tklakf. a sort of s(juare searf, (Multan), 

\o. Uti, ... G9 

llaka-liaTid, the maker of silk girdles, Ae., 04 

Judawa-iat, a porter’s knot, or eoil to en- 
atile a load to be borne on the 
hrad, Xo. 279. ... 31 

Tiistah ( P. ) a knul <if shoe, Xo. 71S, ... 135 

llaka-hand, sdk fringe and tassfl maker, 298 

l/:U’-band a nettiMl girdle or string for 

tin* paijaiiKis tu* loose trousers, ... 71 

J. 

Jahl>;il ( [lills ) a juTn]n'r used in boring 

lor blasting |>ur]iost‘s, _ 30(5 

dahaugna. kag^ia/i a large surt of ])a- 

por, Ao. ."iiil, _ 79 

.Tait)ur, enamel of, 

d.i|am. printed e<Uton floor (*lot]i Xo. 192. 13 

dablimizri. [ Wazi'ri ) ehildren’s shoes. ... 115 

dngni [ y*} (U .1 e^^ ••llery K ... 1 S 2 

dajja.ran. "«>rsde\\ " nr brass fod, ... 112 

dallan { ell gear b 

dalana kliai. { Waziri ) an unmarried 

tNoinau s eoat, II .5 

dalt. iu»t ( fubrie b ... 21 

daljl f Xo 3i) .bovelh'rv ), ]s 2 

dafiarang, a s^t of nm>ieal glasses or 

i.itlier ho\t U. Xo- ... 278 

dalthaman. (well gear) Ae , ... 215 

dauiai t Waziri ^ an einbn »ided wlnte searf, 

worn by voung wnmen. II 5 

JaTudaui. silk ith woven spngs of flowers, (55 
Jiimawar. a sort of shawl witli a pafterii 
in stripes, intended as its name iin> 
plies for a gown phM*e ( jama b . 1 <;> 

-. Tt‘ebiiieal varitgu's of ui Kash, 

... k) 

.Taml ir. pajv‘r-Tnakiug ajiparatus ( pulp- 

pounder b Xb>. 93, .305 

the powerful roller and vice, used 

m wire-dran iug. .v^ plate, ... 15,s 

J.mdra. ;\ large rak(‘ used in agrleulture, 315 

.Taudn. a perforated >teel plate. Used in 

"ir« -drawing, 15s-9 

Jatigi. the ria idle for guiding, the plougli. f 31 


Jangam fakir, a sort of devotee for their 
peculiar dress, 

Jarpaehar, part of the sugar-cane pre»«. 
Jarah, a surgeon. . . 

J atlii, a eoil of dark brown woollen thread, 
plaited Avith tlie hair by Kulii women, 
Jatdiar, water-mark on swords, . . 

Jauliar-dar, having a jauhar ” watering 
or water-mark, on steel, gun barrels. 
Ac.. 

Jlialil, ( M'ell gear ), 

Jhang-kangan, ( Xo. 88 Jewellery), 
Jliang. demand for cotton fabrics from 
the Jail, Xo. 81, 

Jaw a or jabba. a sort of wooden peg to 
play certain stringed instruments 
vitli, 

Jazail. a long lieavy kind of musket, 
used ill forts. Ac.. 

Jerii. part of a carriage, 

Jhabba, a tassel, 

Jliamkaii. tinsel pendents to Jewellery, 
Jhanj. a kind of cymbal. Xo. 893, . . 

Jlieluiu. horse hits and stirrups ivell 
made at, 

Jliirmil. a Bukhara silk fabric, 

Jhiil, a saddli' (doth, , . 

, hadi, a large pair of sacks for 

grain, carrii'd l)^' a bullock, Xo. 1*35. 

, an elcphaul’s housing, 

Jhiil a, the yoke or yok(‘ beam, 

a rope or twig bridge, 

( on Sutlej ) a means of crossing 

str(‘amsz=(7aroru on Kavi, y. e., 

Jhiimka, ( Xo 31 Jewellery ), 

Jlnimar ( Xo. 19 Jewellery ). 

Jild. a vi‘lume. jild-saz — a hook-hinder. 

Jilli, gold-heater’s skin ; method of pre- 
paring. 

Jin. j(‘au ((doth), 

Jok, a letudi, 

Jotar ( Pji. ) a rope for kei'ping the oxen 
together in threshing or treading out 
the corn, 

Jorii.ni^kaiiisi ( music ) q. r.. 

Joval, (or chat q, r. ) bags of asses’ 
hair cloth, 

Jiia. a single y^'ke of light construcli*'n 
for ((uict oxen, 


llN 

313 

26b, 

b>: 

293 


287 

2A5 

1S3 


(J 


27 1 


2S5 

217 

99 

P.U 

278 

U.8 

96 


5< > 
132 
216 
331 

331 

181 

ISl 

3<>1 


173 

21 

267 


316 


51 

315 
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Jiibi, a weaver, bi'i tooU, 

Pa?ie. ! 

2b 7 ! 

dula, the upper bar of au ox yoke in a 

1 

plon^^h. 

:ni I 

Jiita. nai;pbam=g]ictta <j. r., 

duia, a shoe. ct jtassun, liMl ' 

duta, a shoe, tXe., 

Justa ( IVsliaw ar ), leather shoes, 

1 

1 

iNo. 068, 

117 ! 


K. : 

Kabul loatlior, p. 121 and 121 i 


Kabuli pashm. Kabul wuol. 

22 

Kabr-pt)sli. a eovering uf einbntidt'rv or 
shawl work fur a tomb or shrine in 
aniausoicuin , . 

dl 

Kahvji. a soldering iron 

2i>2 

Kaeh=kaneh q. r.. 

Kaeh (Sirsa) = safa, a eiotii round tlio 
waist, just eovoring the loins, 

1(11 1 

■ (Kangra) brt*eches. 

1(«; 

Kafduir, silk refuse. 

oS 

Kadak, (‘oarse eottou elotli of Kashmir^ 
hjiftii. 

22 1 

Ka-ldina (Basahir) a kind of blanket, . 2! 

77-21 j 

‘ Kaddar. ' a shaw l pattt'rn. 

2b ' 

Kaf, a mixture of emery and uil, used in 

i 

eleaning metal. . . 

201 ! 

Kafgir, a skimmer or Hat ladle. 

12b , 

Kafslii. slip])ers. or half >Uu(‘s. with nu 
supports for the hi'el. but havt‘ a 

1 

/ 

raisinl iron piece on the lieel under- 
neath. 

125 i 

Kaghaz tikli-dar, gold ornamented paper. 

si 

Kagmak, a fabru* (d eainel s hair ( Kabul). 

51 ' 

Kain ‘h. ornamental iluth, w urn by wia^st- 

lers, 

2ub ' 

Kaitun, braid, Xo. 787, 

lb2 , 

Kaitiiti mothradar, ser Xu, 785. 

Ibt ► 

Kainsh small cymbals. Xo, 8b k 

27s ’ 

Kainth, a sort of wire-eutiing shears. 

2ol ^ 

Kajai. the snaffle in European harness 
and sadiUery, 


Kakka ( Di'ra Glnizi Khun ) a boddiee 
W(*ru hy Bdueh woinetp 

1 

ni| 

Kakrel. a kind of deer skin, 

122 

Kakrezi. olive green e dor in pottery, ... 

221 

Kahi. a stick tit on whieh hangs tlie 
beddle of a loom, 

2bs 

talbut, a block used iu ropc-makiug, 

2n;3 | 





rage. 

Kalbiit 

a h]( H‘k ur evbmit 

r fur munntmg 


W 1 

rk ut k I ud s. w he h 

m pi'ttgress, ... 

1. *. 

215 

Kalbut 

a shue-inaki‘r’s las 

2i »5 

Kaiab.ilun s.i/r=iila bat. y 

r . 


K'dabatiin. gui(l and sil\ e 

r threail. inadt* 


(iy 

t w I s| nio tip. j|,p, 

{r.'iwh wire oil 


to red and w bite silk 

icci aaling tut he 


nn 

tab 


161 

Kalghl 

a round ]duni(‘ of 

feathers, worn 



iM In-liiu't nr t ui-liati. liMtlH-iN 

ot iIh' “ unk.tr ' lut'd. t»r ilu- m-.n.'il 


pln’a-:mt\ rvo^\. \u 7I»1. ji DI 4 and 12'» 


Kaliuiwat. a plaur t»n thr taiidaija. a 

rhiNs ( )1 111 ii>.irian. > 

Kalltal. I'lrn'iiii.rliiltlrrn’s >andaK ( \Va/.n i ). HA 
Kalb, tin (jjiinO, . ‘J.lS 

Kald). MM iron tubi‘ fur Inalnm and 

n| rai::liii>ninL’’ a!'i’u\A '•li.'ilt'-. . . .AV-A 

r\ahai’, f.'ivir »)f t-anudutw ntT", 111 Slialipur, DJ* > 

Kalani K.ar. a '^tn^)^ dilTiTriil frtaii \l--li.tr. 

217. ■ .. 22 

K 'lHn. \\uu11un ]iib> rar}M-t. * , . 

K.'iliclia, ^mail ruu ur pile i arptM. 2*» 

Kallinti. a ('vlnidrit-al vu-sstd ul unub 

])]a'»t(“r f'»r stt.nin^ irrain. 2>2r> 

K'unarbaiid, a i:irdlu ur scarf .A-t'.tictl 

ruund tIm' waist. 

Kainitlial. a Mankut, . 2'2 

Kainrak. a kind uf ruttun rkab (.'and.rn *. 21 

Kamr-klusa. { Dnsli.-ns ar ) a Imntur - >>i 
sulduT s brh, liuldum kail**, tlnit and 
steel. 1 A , pn^^ der burn sip.} tlask.cV* 

\t' , Nu. 7ia, i:u 

Kaneb. lunijt ;.:la ss. the basw o{ ibu ])olur\ ^ 

^laz(‘, 221 

Kandi (Nu b'.t Je^\ elletw ». ... 1^2 

. a \\ell sinker’s trowel. 2. IS 

Ivandla kasii. tbe dra^^er•»t siivt-r 'nj-as 
in tbi’ir tii'st sia^e ui Itrini: niatlt 1 tu 

wire. ]7>7 

■■ Kaiella kasli ‘ e< >ufederal)un uf these 

arli/.aiis. 157 

Kamila, tbe eylindrieal silver nn^ui. tlie 

basis nf wurk in w ireuli aw uiiZ, , 157 


— , nietlnMl uf tesnin:, 157 

— ■ — •. nietluMi t»f irildinir, 15s 

a s(piare tbin ru<l uf irr»ii. Used ui 

eun bariH'l inakinu. ... 2ss 

Kantrra leatber, prueess des<-ribetl, ... 121-2 

. prttet's^ nf nu^e-memiinir. 2^7 

, district, dress uf iuG 

— j— , shawls^ >'urpiir, 
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VKRXArrLAR TXDKX. 


Pa^o. 


Ivaniriv (Ka^hnur) a cliaumiero or fire- 

, ... 231 ! 

KahL(aii, Ninall hVaeelels. ... 17o 

, I Nn 77 .T<*\V(‘llery ). ... 1^3 

( Ivulii t a variety of ' Guiikare’ 
q e., 

Kan^a padam ( Tliil). ) tobai-eo pipe of 

Spit i and Laliul, 1 iO 

Kan-iiiailtya. an ear-eleaiier, a '^ort cd' 

l>arbfr->uri(i‘on, ... 2 n 7 

Kaid. a water bai^. Xo. ()’J3. ,,, 130 

Kanni ri'ti. a '.aw '.liar pen! iiij; life. 30M 

Ivanikar. l(M)in-Wi>veii, ilio more \aluable 

kind of ^haw I, ... 3.3 

Knnun, a p'laltc’ry. Xo 871. ... 275 

liaiiawez, a fabi’ie of plain 'tlmt '.ilk 
i. t\ with a tlu'i'ail '•ay of ^reon one 
way. and la-d, tlu' other, tlu' ^aine as 


i 


the ■ l)ar\\^i Idtup-rhaii t)f the 
Ihmjah, only lu‘tf.*r . and made in 


Bukhara. <»r evpt.,-i:illy l\‘r>ia, (Id, 70 

Xana"i. a two-edi;,.^! Hp., 

Kaii'.i, a Nort of hell-nietal of wldeh 

plat*' and ^e'.'.els ni-e made, ... 137 

Kanerml. a m»ld-'.mitliA too}. IS.3 

Kantal.i ( Xo. 33 dew ellery t. ... Isi 

kanth.-kantld, ( Xo 32 dewaih'rv I. .. 1^2 

kanttira. a inu^ieal iii>rruinent, Xo. S72, 275 

Kaj*. a hook-lundei ^ paper-euttin^ 

•knife. 3<)1 

T\a]aneli. thin iron hai*'. ii>ed in inakiui; 

the ea'.e <*f a hoiulu vjirll. 2 S 5 

Kara, i X'). 77 dewtlh i's ) l ^;5 

Ivar-ehob. heaNv trold (‘iiibroiderv for 

sadilh' eloth^. < -iduoii^. , pl )-7 

K-ir-io hikan. c>inl»roidery on ^ilk or 

thn-ail. PS 

Kar-i-khaiat. turned and iamiuered 

ware. / ^ so/ . " 211 

K ir-i-kalanid.ini. the painteil ware of 

IvaNliinfr. 71s 

K-ir-i-inunakka -•h. paintetl ware. . 218 

Kar.ih karahi. an open heini^plierieal 

eauhlr«»n. {t( ya/.s >■///?. ) 143 

Kar.ih ' B. ) a kt‘ani or frame of w.hhUui 
heaniv, u>,.d in heav) laiuU a elod 

eru^luT. 315 

Karjan. t well 044 

Kurka-i. ■ L’i<-Surh*j 1 ka^t, ,,, • 


Pa>ie 

Kanhm. the foot board, for moving* the 
lieddle^ in a loom, 

Karaliiii. a earbine. a short barrelled piece 
witli rather wide muutli, 

Ivitrd (B) — elihiiri. a small knife. -‘‘1 

lvaraiidi( KilU), a seoop-headed wire, used 

in (deanrnx out a blast hole, .. 3 ih 

Ivarehi. an iron plate for parehing grain, 3t‘i 

Karual glass, ... --b 

K a 1*1 u’li , ( K ; i \ 1 ) , .s'ce G a ror n . 
kurli, a "inall kurta. -y. v. 

Karnpiiul, bunedies of silk and tinsel 

orllalueut^, worn in the ear. Xo. 795, l‘» 


Karn]diul. (Xhn 31 Jewellery.) .. 1^1 

Kartiil. ‘ bom*s.’ Xo. S95. 

Kaii'ru. a round mallet, used hy potters. 228 
Karwala. tlie largt‘ earthen pot u-ied in 

raiding water with a *’ dhankli.” . . -H 
Ka'-hmie. boats. .. 25n 

’ Ka^lunira' ( elulh ), Huropean. Cash- 
mere." ... 50 

kashmir emigrants from. ... 13 

hoiise'^ in deNcrihed. ... 331 

paper, eKeellence of maiinfae- 

ture, a searf. . 91-95 

paiiit(‘d ware. 218 et sq . 

• peeiiliar bridges of ... 335 

silver work. ldo-lb7 

tea jtig'' of (Xo. 733), ... 1 9^ 

ka'hka=:Tika. (Xi>. Id). 

ka"!, a sort of mattoidc or rather shovel. 3lo 
(Kill's) a s-nudl lioe. ... 3K1 

ka>i tlu' enmiu-stie tiling work, seen on 

old buildings.. . . 233 

Ka>()li ((ds-Suth'j) a ^niall ' Ka>i ' or Inw^ 

for >ugar-rane fields. . . 315 

Kat ill. a ''Word uhimI in 'liow-tighting. 293 

kaifra, gohUiiiithX shears. ... I'^l 

— — .niotal eutting '.lunirs, . 151 

Kath. goMsinitliX ^i-iNNurs, ... 

kalld. a >addle. 132 

laryanwulf. a saddle, ornamented 

w ith huge tas^eU, ... 132 

dh.ikaw all . ( Derajat ) the ^ame. ., 132 

Ivat.ir. a steel ])une]i nseil in perforating 

a wire-ilraw er’s plati‘. . 139 

. a kind of dagger, ser ])late, ... 292 

Kiitra. the wooden saddh* tree. ... 3o5 

1 Katora. a "luall flat euj> P»r drinking, ... 138 



VKIIX \CV\.\n INhKX. 


Kathila, leatlier tai^s in a fringe inaker'^ 

ininiature loom, .. 21>S 

Katlnmila, a sort of iioeklaee, ( Derajat ). 17S 

Kataya, the wire-dra\ver in the se<'on<l 

Ntai^e, ... 15i> 

Kauiu’ha, ft>rgi‘-tou<>;s, lol 

, a -^liovel fnr taking h(»t sand 

Used in grain ]>areUing. \V>7 

Kaush, a sort of female slio(‘ or loii 

Ivaul. a flat eup. (.vee katora) t ailed >o for 
KdMual’ the lotus flower, ^^hndl it 
is >upj)osed to rt'stnahle in sha])t\ 

Kaunt.i, ( dhtdam ), a ferry Inial. (»ne end 
i'l p<)inted, the t>ther tlat aiul stpuire. 

Kaw vti— Kahyd, q. r., 

Iveta niikri, silver marbles for toys, Xo. 

H22, ... itw; 

Khaddar, eoarse sail cloth, ... 2oA 

Ivliadar, coarse muslin, ... 22 

Kliaftan. ( Per.s : ) a short cloak worn in 
Kabul and on the frontier \^ith a 
hood. Xo. fltjd, 117 

Khalvhi. grey or ‘“asli” ctdt>r, 117 juKsnu, 

Klial, ieatlior ; a tanned hitle, X'o, bfllt.... idl 

— • -.a single skin used as a bellows 

to urge a small Are. .. lol 

Kliallar, a leather bag fur carrying 

flour, die., 1125 

Khalil, ( Xo, do Jew(‘llery ), 

Khalkal, ( Xtv lt7 Jewelhu-y ). ISl 

Khaliiah, [ Cis-Sutlej ). muiuu, </. r.. 217 

Khalwa, belh^ws. lol 

Khamira a mixture of tobaec'o with 

molasses. d.e., die., for the huka. . . d<)'^ 

Khanji, a covered part of the boat when 

tile boutim 11 -h ep. 2o 1 

Khanhir. ( kar-i-khardar ) ‘'the work 
of points” the '‘babul” g<dd wtirk. 
llellii. 1^5t)-7 

Kharita, the ornamental bag of embroid- 
ery or kiiicob. in which oriental 
letters are despatched, . 11 

Kliariti. a sort of “ ehatidaiiie. ” . . IS'* 

Klianjar. a “hanger” sort of short 

curved sword, . . 2*.*1 

Kliangar, people w ho restore the cartilage 

oi the nose, , 2b 7 

Khanjri. a tambourine with bells, X'o, 

. . 270 

Kharcha. kharehi, ladle large and small, Idh 

Khari panjangla, ( Xo, 92 J(*wellerv ), IS.t 

Kliari { Ja<*h Doab ) a basket, m 325 


Kliarj. the kc'V note or * Po' of mU'^nMl 

M*alc. \ ... 27<> 

Kliarori, a “iMitclui” well | without 
1 TiKisoniw ). ddS 

Klnn-w.i. {-oarsr i‘i‘d cotton t loth {imnhh r 

di* . ) No 7s, s 

Kharwaiit. pail of a kharwa, or siiaping 
block, u^(‘d tu iiiiiking niet.il pots. 

\i-.. 112 

Kharwa. a hlt)ck for shaping 1 I2 

Klia"!!]'. the fraijM' which siipj>,jrl'‘ the 
tine '•i la-cn or "t raiiier. used in making 
pa pi a', 3**0 

Klia^a. sofi calico, a tine long i loth, 2! 

Kli.di. a stout I loth made ol as^e>' hair. 

( Amril sar ), . d I 

Kliat (Wa/cii 0. a woinaii's i*oat or hoddice. 1 l."> 
Kliatta ( Ha/.ara) a w atero‘our>e. . 32o 

Khat kash. a tool for marking hiu'^. ... 3 imi 

Kh:itamhainl, maker of sfrntffti iiiu^ieal 

Hist niinent s. , 27*» 

Khen ( Shalniur ) leather saiidaU. 

No. 71d. 131 

Khcs. a w ra])]>*‘r — (h'smapMon of ■» 

bafi. a juaudiar kind of wea\ing. 2 

Icifi. ai'count of o 

cbandami. a kiinl of wrap]M‘r. . . l2-‘i 

gadra. a kind of wra]'}ar. U b 

— Ihibba. a large rdiet k khc'x or 

wrajipt'r. -- 

do-rukha. a “k]ies'’wiih twonglit 

M.lr. ; Ay . 

tukndar. a wra]']'er or kin--, with 

pi(‘ce> of dtiTenmt color joined to- 

get her. -2 

carict silk of Lahore. No 

Khmgri. a sort of elinkcr. used b\ in- 
layers. 

Kliizau. scrat(*hing wiili cheipuued lines 

jirevious To gold })laling, 1/- 

Khod. a helmet, • • -•*! 

Khojar. a lelt saddle ]nid, Nt>. 2»>S. ... :’.n 

Khilauri. a stirt of tool for burnishing. 1"'** 

Kh"'pa. a coM'a-nnt sh»]]. also the siiudl 
leather ra]>s (shajted like the einl or 
point of the sjielh. Used to blind 
cattle turning the Persian well-wheel 
No bim, ..130 

Khora khundadar and khora singal. raw 

silk, ... •''' 

, Khosrit mufflers fof feet of cattle, used 

by thievt's. X'‘ ♦ *^97, 13*) 


^ 0 
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Kho^a. ( P. ) a lino piooo of pa^lnufna olotli, 
a kind of (alvMln) very soft, worn 
as a shawU at either end there i> a 
slight border woven, tzanjira), ... 51 

, mnltlers of f(dt to put ou cattles’ 

ft*et, U'-c'd by thieves, Aiu- -♦><>, 3D 

• Kaiidahari. a cloak (.d white Kan- 
dahar fell, No. 305, ... 33 

thubl»a. (well gtuir) ... 2dl 

Kiointi (Ivulu) a sort of woman’s frock .. l07 

“ Kliurpa, ” a flat trowel or scraper. ... 123 

Kliurt)i, a tool for scraping out pots and 

kettles, Used by sweetiut^at-iuakers, 3tH) 

Khml-ranix. natural colored or undyed, 

aj>])ru'd woolh'ii labrii's, lOS 

Khurja. (South Punjab) camel bags of 
noolloTi or goat hair stuff, often 

prettily ornamented, ... 49 

Khiingru(N.» 9S Jewellery), ... 181 

Xhushfih, fabrics from. ... 3 

Khuaneha, (P) a trays used by itinerant 

sweiunieat sellers, . , 3Dt) 

Kila. a iiost, an n]>right peg. Ae., 15S 

Kiiiik'iuib [ruhf. kineob) a fabric of silk 

^\itb gold or silver m woven pattern, 15<> 

— method i-lu-ating in niaunfae- 

ture, ... 153 


! Page. 

Koh-i-nur. (P). ‘ mountain of liglit.' The 

celebrated diamond ; liistory of, ... 105 

Kohat, making gun barrels at, ... 288 

Kolilii, an oil mill or press, , . 313 

Koftgari work, . PI7 

' , recent improvements, No. 107. 8 

I , process described, ... b>9 

j tools, used in 179-70. ... 7^ 

j Koft-tila— koftgari work, q. c., 

\ Kora kapra, unbleached coarse cloth. No. 

i 94. ... S 


j Kotha, a hut, the ordinary peasant’s mud 
j hut. 

1 Kothi. part of the masonry of a v/ell, ... 337 

the chamber in guns and ordnance. 

&e., ... lsr> 

Kothri, a room in a native house, ... 323 

Kiiii (Pji) mast of a boat. ... 253 

Knbbi mekh, a sort of anvil, ^eevroodeut. 1 11 

Kiich, weaver’s briidi for cleaning the 

[ web, ... ~ 

. Kudali (Hills) a pick or mattock, ... 3b» 

. Kul (Pji) a water-course, . . 321 

! Kulla-zirra, a chain armour cap or head 
' piece, . 29 1 

Kulfi. a small narrow funnel shaped vessel 
for pre])aring ices in, No. 818, .. 


— ■, mtrnduced into Ka>hnnr, ... 156 

Kimukht. a sort nf «;peckled leatlier made 


fn liu ns'.<‘s -hide. 125 

Kin:ir:i-b;if. the makiT of silk t‘(]ging ;md 125 

• fringe. 31 

the maker of gold ribbon lace, 132 

Kin.iri. \Mde gold and spver nbhon. often 
lias a pattern printe<l or pressed on 
tr, ... 132 

Kineob, .v, f Kimkhab, 

King, a mu^iiml uistrumeut used by beg- 
gars. No. S37. . . 271 


Kua*h, a straight sword, the Kun.vpeau 

Infantry Otlimu-’s sword, ... 291 

Kirm.iid w.>ol, called \Vahah >hnhi. a soft 
white wool from the province of Kir- 
man. u>ed in adulterating shaw 1 w onl. 41 
Ki>hta. unri]>e drual fruit of the apricot, 

u-'tal for cleaning gold and siher. ,. 172 

Kishuganga river. Inui^es in the valley 

of dcscnhcil, 332 

Kidci. a tray a tlat shiebl, a Hat bottoin- 

ed boat. ... 251 

Koha. a mallet of wood, u^ed by book- 

biu.t-i-f, ■ ...• 3i>i 


Tvnlhiiri an iixe. 291i-31.> 

Kuhi. dress of people, ... 19/ 

■ bouses of described. ... 32^ 

1 (uniaments, ... 178 

Kuman^gazi, q. r., 

Kumhar, a potter, trade deseribed, 


Kund. a largi* tuirlben vessel (Cis-Sutlej ). 31 1 

Knnd.i-dhe “dabkais” anvil .see. P>D 

Kunrineb. a musical instrument. No S39. • 271 
Kunianelu ( Kashmir > a large fuldle 

No. 878, .. 273 

Kamu! gar. w restler and how maker. .. 235 

Kundi. a forge-hook or poker, . 257 

Kuudi, a hook, a hooked rod, used by 
[ glass bracelet makers. ... 239 

Kuiuh, a book, fine hooked instruments, 

usctl by banjaras ur oculists. ... 23o 

, Kundan. a rim or etlg<‘ put on in setting 

stones in a ring, ... l^b 

I Knndau saz. the workman who sets 
; • stones for Jewellery, ... 

j Kundal. (Cis- Sutlej) iron rim to bind the 
i ’* Kohlu ” or basin of an oil or 
i 'Ugar pressj 313 
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Will 


Kunal— iiAufl. 7. r., 

Kuiiul— nand, //. t*.. 

Kunji, a key, 

Kuni ( Jack T)oab ) a ^oat ^kin, for 

earryiiiK jonniev';. 

Kuppa. a vessel made of aiinnal inteeu- 
luent. or even of hide, for holding: oil. 
<Ae.. &e,. Xo. <)<)2, 

Kup]>i, a smaller size of Kuppk 7. e,. 

.a small ves>el used in “ toippini^ ” 

Kur. the ploughshare or ]iointed heavy 
beam that cleaves the sc^il, 

Kurand, powdcretl corundum, or applied 
to emery, 

, corundum brought from Kan- 
dahar, 

Kiirt. a Kabul fabric of goa(>' liair, 
Kurta, a short coat, more like a shirt, ... 
Kiirta of the Jach Doab. 

Kutliali, a crucible, generally made like 
a small round pot of fin' ela\ and 
eotlon wool in shreads, j)iMni(b'd to- 
gi'tber, rt prrs^n 

Kuthela, t Kangra ) a rluh for elod- 
erushing in agriculture, 

Kutta, { well gear ), 

Kuril, a sort of manger or rather feeding 
trough for rattle, . . 

Kutl>ila-l<<r. ( Jewellery ), 

L. 

Laeliak. drill U'loth), ... 

Ladakh Jewelh *ry of. . . 

■ llOU'^l‘> of, 

■ dress of people, 

• — -.dresses, further particulars about, 

Laddii, a kind of sweetmeat made of trram 

paste, alluded to. 

Lagam. a horse's bit, 

T/dior<‘ Jail, carpet 
Laluil peoph*, ilre^' 

Liikri-buz, a single 
hal pathar, used in ghi 
Lama, dress of, 

• curious boot 

Land (Cis- Sutlej) a 

of a room, 

Landa, a style of writing, u^ed by village 
shop-keepers. Scr., 

Lao-charas. a rope and bucket for raiding 
water. 


of dc'-cribed. 
stii'k player. 

. makinir. 

s. worn hv. Xo. r20, ... 
shelf, aeros'' the corner 


Page. 

iiangai. (W azliii a kind of womanA 

Page. 


s(‘arl. • 

115 

2S(> 

Langola. a u aist cloth, 

a rope hoKling the (‘lul of the 

32 5 

325 

>\t‘a\cr’s A\ci> . . 

lairvaii\\ lli. sn killin', 

297 


fi;!'".!. sour nn!k, 

32H 

130 

J.atli ( u cll ocar ). 

lair, a iK'ckbici' of '-e^eral tlin-nd or r<»\\s 

21 4 

2 fib 

“ .^at-lar,” 7 ro\^ \c.. 

ISO 


bar, a straml of nnt\Mst(‘tl roj>e. 

130 

3U 

Latl/i, h*Mg clotli. 

21 


Lathi, iuaiuln‘1 in gun-horiiur, . . 

2S7 

1 kJ 

Latti. >iiiall stick twirled m tlic liand by 



a ])at lent dunni: blc»‘diim. 

2b»r, 

3( C) 

Lilt, roller or ]>esth‘ in a “kohlii " or oil 



null. 

313 

102 

Latkan (Xo. 11 Jewi‘ller\), 

ls2 

105 

Jiaumla (iiilK) an iron conking ])ot, Xn 



731. 

1 10 


Laiing. lXi». 4<i Jew elh’rv ). 

2.S2 


Laus siniehri. gold i'pa ulei !*•> Xo 772. 

it;2 

137 

Len^.i a tluek plaited skirt of a wninaii's 



dn'^s. 

lu3 

317 

Levi, pastr (tlnur and wati'r). 

31 )3 

f U 

Lihaf. a coverlet or e<MUiterj)ane. Xo. 



195. 

13 

321 

LingiAi iLhenlb) ^ide r*>]H's nr stays in a 


16 1 

tw u: bridge. 

Lob, .VO Taw;i, 

]a»b.lo-liu?j. a ])re])aratinn nf iron filings 

33 4 

117-3 

11 -eil in ilnrmg j'ot terv, . . 

rl2 4 

177 

ladiala. (Kangra) ])lnnglishare. 

:ri7 

32i> 

Loi. a w(>oIlen w ra]>]u‘r. a fine kimlnf 


] os 

blankets, Xo 213. 

29 

11‘J 

Loi sj'nbi. ])laiii wimlh'nloi, 

I.oi yak arz, single breadth. 

5b 

307 

l)o arz, double. . • 


132 

tin arz. trebb* breadtli. 


2b 

kniaraiMr. having a i’olor^'d border. 


]07 

J.aliori. a kin<l made of Kabul wool 


3' 

at f.aliore. 


239 

Loi. varietu's nf. l).>t at. 

50 

111 

L‘*i Kasligari. a loi. striped made at 

51 

136 

Kadigar. • • 

Lunda. ail irmi cooking pot, (Cis-Sutlcj k 

32<> 

32b 

Ludhiana shawls of. 

42 


embroidery. Xo. b(io. 

99 

318 

Lota, a ''inall spherical brass pot. for 
holding drinking w at er and for about 

138 

243 

r#crv ntlier pui*[>ns(' nnagiuable, 
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Pago. 

Eurha. a skoiii or ‘ biiucli ’ of gold \vire 

ov silk, A(‘., • ... 161 

Ludhiana cutlerv. Xo. 73G - 710. ... 1 lo 

iaing, a rloth for the loins, ... *23 

L\inga, a sort of earpet. (Dora Gluizi 

Khaii ), .. 223-'27 

jAuigi. a hmg searf, worn on the head 

or as a waist cloth, ... 3 

* . auardtini. a kind of scarf, ... 

. (d’ Buhawalpur, Xo. 105 — 108, ... 00 

. eluiugarri. a woiaan’s scarf, ... 22-5 

ehautani, a kind of scarf. Xo. 


h'K 

— , fakiri. a cheap coarse kind of 
lungi, Xo. 7, , . 

— , of >ilk Sliahpur. 

, Jury s’ account of thes(' s(‘arves. .. 

, Jall.i. Khoriwalla, a kind of 


4 

60 

15 

1 


lunuhi, No^ 25, , . 

. *' Sirdar Khon " a kind of scarf, 

Xo. 15, . 4 

, a green and wliite lunghi, 

, tirtliu Xo. 17. t 

tirkaudi, Xo. S4, . , lS-1 


<if tile frontU'r diNtncts, infonna- 

tion ahout, 

J.urkc ( Ha/ara ) colored glas^ ri ng", 
worn in tlie ear". 


lir. 

176 

1S5 


Lyrta. a gohLinitiiA tool. 

M. 

Ma.'lihan he^ir, \ Xo tO Jmvellery ). 

Alachhui. ( Jhetaiu 1 small boat. iUliing 
lioat, 

M.idhani. the fonrtli note in the JUiiNical 
"cale “ Fa,' 

M aclih-niachhhin. Xn. 3s Jcwellerv. 

!^^.n h. t fvangra > a -ort of beam or 
harrow. u>ed in rua* Held, vVe , 

AI adbain-'it ir. a kind of situr. f) r 

’ — . one of the 'tvums. in the guitar. 

1 Taiuhiiia b ” 272 

Xl'i-lar. tibr*' of Jla $,} il f tniH , 

fabrics form. 

AI ni'iri. p»M>plp ^-nre -nakedurf > by 

eharm., , 267 


182 


270 

1S2 

317 


]\Iahajani. written charaeter used in 
mercantile book-keeping, 

Alahi. ( Kangra ) = Soliaga. 7. 

Main, a head ornament ( Hazara ), 

^Vlaitaib, part of a bullock carriage, 
part of a bullock-carriage, 

Mujla (Jacli Doab) a cloth worn round 
tlie waist and legs, 

]Makk;, a tly, ( ordnance ) the sight on the 
muzzle of a cannon, 

Makan-Xin, ( Duck ) a kind of cotton 
cloth, 

Makliinal, velvet, 

Alaklicrna, a fly fringe for horses* head 
often of colored silk, X"o. 533. . . 

Vfakra, ( well gear), 

Makn, ( Cis-Sutlej ) the beam or lever 
in an oil or .sugar press, 

I\[ala — K,h*, 7. ?>,, 

— , ( Xo. 51 JcM ellery ), , , 

Vralnud, muslin, 

Manak tluunba. ( Cis' Sutlej ) part of a 
sugar-cane mill, , . 

Muuna]>lninua, a prayer wheel of 
Thiliet. 

.Mala, a >-014 of spoon, used by glass 
melter.s. 

Mala. ( or AIM ) { Cis- Sutlej ) { well 

gear ), 

Alalida, cloth of shawl w^ool fulled or 
“riibbrd " so as to have the surface 
felted like I’h^th, Xo. 3t84, 

Alaukal. a lire holder or portable stove, 

( Pediawar ), 

Alandd (Dijrati. a dose woven silk and 
gold fabric, usi'd for twisting up into 
one of t!ios{’ turbans that lt»c>k if 
made of coils of rope, 

Arandil. a ^ort of drum. Xo, t>08, 

Manja, a bed -z= charpoy, 

Manjah ( fvangra ) a kind of hoe. 

Marntti, a pole with light(‘d torch at 
cither end. used by sliow-flghters. ... 

Afardang, a postman’s horn. X^o. 8S6, ... 

Afarcli, a part of the wire-drawers’ 
ap}>arutUN described, 

Afartol, carpenter's hammer. 

Alasjol chnbi j P. 1 a nialet, used In pre- 
paring 'Ugar for making ‘ halwa.' ... 


Pagi'. 

;U.s 

176 

2J7 

247 

105 

2SI 

21 

63 

71 

2H 

313 

ls2 

15 

313 

in 

230 

2L5 


60 

270 

32r> 

317 

;n)0 

277 

156 

200 

36 
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M.iOiU. a aoat ^kin water hn<:. ('arrit'd 
by bld^li^^, 

M-tdvki, one wbo earrie'^ a ma^lik, a 

bhist) or wat'M* l arrier, 1-^ 

]Vr.i''ba. a weii^bt iwed by cjoldsinitbs— 

S rattis (</. /'.). 

Ma-haju. inc’orreet for ^Tusbajjar ‘‘ How- 
rre<l.” a]>])lit*d to 'jilk and aNo 

to dannisk tabb' Xo. 137, ... 

^Nfa'-liru. striped >atin. partly made 4>f 

xiik and partly eotton. .. bo 

!Ma''lirii solrhi. a kind of vatin ( Cbine''e ) 
XT:i''liru bad-'lndii, a Idiid »>[ satin. ... btl 

JMatliana-danda sre Darari. 

M.Mt'..:'\n. a kind of polidiinji or “bnfl 

wbei'L” U'>t'd by (•utler^. lid 

Mattan. tlie tTriepid, field, or plaiii eolor- 
<'<l rent re of a ^liawl, .. 

jNTaskal.b a eT'e'.<N.nt ^bapod tool, used in 

)) >bXbii‘^ no'trd by ^iklit^ars. . d(»‘t 

^In^nad. the embroidered e-ii’pi't on wliieb 

dii^nit a T’i*’'. ^at , [Xo bl'd), cf . ok db 

.itbna = XibHn. e., 

3J.iuli a bea<l ornament. (Xo. dJeUtd- 
leryb 

3ri.\v/i. a irlutinoU'. preparation of wheat, 

uv.'d in i^laziinx polt('ry, . --- 

?\I -kb, a nail, the upriiibt in a loom, ^’.b 

Alfjrn ( M niti^^merv), a sort oi eymbaL 
'tXo. Sbl), " ... 

31. ’nd. (Hills) a crowbar, a tool for '-]>bt- 

tin^ stones, ... dlo 

31'’iidn. a ram. 

3Iilvrn/, ( Vt sid'^sors, ... 

3Hn. (Hillv. Kiihi cki’.). a lever bar, ... di.Hl 

3ri’ri. enamel. of <-i>b)red ^la'-s U'-ed 

in «'>rnanienti,u4 ^Ia>'. bracelet s, 

3Iinakar, enamellimr jn’o-Tss ; ileseribe<l. Idl 

* '-orit^in of the term, ... Idl 

3Tb‘=3Iirasi. q. r. 

3Iir. a scrt'en cd' fine izrti'S stalks used in 

]'a]>or makiiiii .-’ee “■ Xba^bi.” ... b-^o 

3llra..i. name of a ea-^to : often the same 
nviKU, a mu^ieiau. baiber and aslro- 
loi^er eombineil, d 


Alivbiep ;1 vnrt fd’(dl!od. 

31i/rdt. a \\bv‘ iin<i<‘r-stall used in ]day- 

inn t/uitars Xe . • 


123 

Alolila. a \\ oo( 

leu pestle, used by frrework- 


Ilia k er'. 





3< >3 

ISS 1 

31o]m-m'dn (X"o, 07 .Tewellerv 




is:i 


Molijina. (."^indh) a boatman. 




2.^0 


Holir kand. ; 

t seal-*nejra\ (T : 

ln> 

- tra 

de. 

li»:] 

10 

.Mohrfin ( Xo. 

02 ,Tto\(dbn’\k 




1S2 


3Io]!.iri. a 

eormdian or aeafi 

‘ V' 

•Int 


05 

mounted 

1 >n ail iron liandb 

■ b*r 

poh 

sb- 



ine work 




HP 

)\ idt 

fitl 

Aldna, (Ha/ara) an ninnebt ]»ovt, ] 

[XI rt 

ot 



1 the Fhik 

It or ru'e (dc;iniiej 

: mi! 

1. 


320 1 


Mor-]>bnnn ar 1 3 o b] di wrll 

el N 

) 


1^2 

110 

51orni(Xo. ; 

15 .lew cller\ ), 




1S2 


Mot 1 - winb, a 

ja-arl borer. In-' 

t ra. 

le . 

b-. 


3d 

ciMbcd. 




i:*2 


Mnrkl. 1 Xo. 

21 .lew ell. ry ). 




Isl 

30' ) 

Muddlii. a 

wo.Hleii Idock 

: le 

1 

in'e 



the eround to who h 

:ni ' 

lU 

are 


dd 

fixed. 


0 



l.'l 


.Munj. a tall 

erasv ( 


Vf >' , 

i'f 1 

1 


rope. \c 

. made froTti it. 

Xo 



s7 

13] 

Afiinj LCiaiN... 

otlier rai>rii‘^ ma 

de f 

r< '111 




Muk(‘di ball 

bui. tw i>ted till' 

-el. 



IM 

222 

.M uk»''.b, flattened eo!d u ire 


emi 

n » 


207 

dery (*f : 

1 beav\ kind. 




]0,1 


3Inke''b ^ekni. a\ ‘M "d nnit.i Ht. neide b\ 
erlntpniL: “ mufevli Itniilim ‘ v .tli 

iron tonev. XAi 77t!-lb*J. 

3jnl'‘'-b ki taiid. n:iv fi-r in.akme 
• mnke-li.’ 

3rukaX a tin-cl crown, worn at \\cddijii;'. 

Muimdi. ^ idnb i.r mallet U'.cd b.r bnn..- 
in^r tobacco, 

31 liiurb. cnlb>o‘r or rndian ^eeptr<'. u^^c 1 
iM e\ nina '.in--. 

M>iiina. ( F:roZ|.ur ) a kind t-f pk-ni:]!. 

Mnbiin "dk. ♦> 1 ' 

Alnficliam:, a .lew s liarp. Xo yap 

;\1 n;i.]ri=: Atien-litn. a ruij- 'Ct '• it b -t- 
f»r bav’nu: an orTemien: oi fr-.nX 

3 rnuM. (P;b > tl’e railnii:- on nth , t d-b- 
ot the (rcin^ry eart, ulneii le-Id the 
], cnl fo^'t I her. 


3Iirzai. (Arnbala). a lom4 coat. 

PH ! 

J' 

311111' 

•bi. dress of. 

]u-2 

3Iirza Kham. a sort of sword. 

2bl 

^Inre 

bban. (H S 'a ‘se:ni-t<»ne‘ or «jnat«-r 


Miyan. a sword sbeatb. 

1 

t 

one in nin'-ie. 

271 

31<>tdii. a cobbler, a villas ' shoe maker. 

3ol 

MiVk 

;]. pn irnplemeTit U'ed ].v ep''-l..>rer-. 

2iN 

3Iocbaua. tweezers. i X’ > 737', 1 

15x23.t; 1 

M-.ri 

p.vrn k.tr. the v ekmot xvbo -I’s 


Xliv.in-tara'b a ^oime or scoop. 

. 27t; i 

,1 

cw. is and ])ree’' if' 'touc'. 

l.sfi 


• 


• • 

••• 


• • 

• 



• 
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Page. 

Xfi!-!. a screw raould, ... 151 

Xlu^ad. (C’i^-fetUlcj) a ^tick for stirring 

Niigar eant‘ juice in its tir^t l>oiling, .. 31d 

Xlu'^luijjar P^i^iya Pu^^ian satin, ... t->5 

tlowered or Hgiiretl satin ( im- 
ported), ... 05 

IMuttha. a block or cylinder of uood, ... 23l) 

a wlu'.k U'>cd in agitating 
grain during paridii ng. ... 3o7 

iVIutva, tixetl cross bars in a yoke for 

o\eii, ... 31 I 

AIuNlik:!, a '.ilk fabru*, ... 05 

:\lntka, a coar^e silk clotli, ... 05 

N, 

Nadaf. a cotton clean('r, 3D) 

iSaberna, a sort of lamad. ... litlO 

Alii. i\ liarber, wlio conduncs also tlie duty 

ot Nurm't'U. and geuea]*>gi>t (!). ... 21)7 

Xai. the barbt r cast(‘, ... 1( )2 

Aai, a pipe or reetl (imi'.ic). No. 8SO, ... 277 

A ainu, a »<*rt of '.])rigged mu''lin or other 

fabric, No. iPt. ... 13-21 

A"ain>ukh. ‘nains(Kik’ a "Ort of clotli, ... 21 

Nal, a blow \n\x\ ... ISI (f 

Aal, a ^hultb' (weaver A). ... 

Aali. a tube for drill-s(^u ing, ... 31 t 

Aaipiil paper. ... Si 

Aakiira, a kettledrum. A’^o. DOl, , . 

Abikdit, ( Spit i ) an iidvhorii. No. 730, ... ]3<j 

Aam I Ab) 0.1 Jewellery), ... Is2 

A’anula, felt. Ao. 2t)5, ... 3<) 

^ felt. No. 311, ... 32 

Nan, a turner^ cUivel for rough work. ... 213 

A'aud. I naund) a vtu-y large and thick 
hemi>p]icrical hon I f>f burnt pottery 
U^i'd by dycj*^, Ac . Ac., 122 ff ju(ssii}i. 
A 'inka, a 'ilk fabric worn by Kabul i>, Ac.« 0<1 
Aauaksbabi ( rii})ec' ). Sikh rupees, 
kiie.wn by the ]upal leaf always on 
one 'ido. " ... 1.57 

Nara. a rope, u>e<l by tight re]H' dancor>. 3fiJ 

A’an, 'bet']i and goat 'kin or hide. ... 123 

a nanve 'natfle, A^'o. 702, ... 118 

a b'atlnu* which attaeliO' the plougli 

yoke to the shaft, ... 315 

A.i'\r. (C’l'-Sutlej ) = Ni'ln'vr. q. r., 

Abi'lik, Arable 'r\U- of nniing, 31-7 

Abi'htar, i ta'd-ki) bleeding Inneet, ... 2tk) 

Aa'tilik. P»*r'ian tlowmg liand-u niing. 317 
Nob. '.No 12 -Ten cilery 1, ,,, ls2 
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A'aubat, a largo kettle drum. Xo. 003, ... 
Xavak ( FT.) small boats generally useil 
like tliose in European fa'hion, 
Xeehaband, maker of pipe (Huka) 'teiU', 
Newar, a sort of strong broad tape. aKo 
for girths. 

Nihiii. a stcid plate let into the “Pabkais" 
anvil for flattening gold wire into 
tinsel, 

ATairi. (Kashmir), a flageolet. No, 883, ... 
Nauratn (A"o, 72 Jenellery), 

AA'cha, the long flexible snake or tube of 
the huka,” No. 553, 

Alihan, a turner’s ehisel, 

A" i hangs, a sect of Sikhs, their dress, ... 
A’^ihangs. their arms : 

Nikadh, the 7th note in the musical 
scale “Si,” 

A imchak. curved pieces of wood used as 
the foundation of the circular ma- 
sonry of a well, 

Nimuehandf, metal for enamelling on, ... 
Aimgird reti, a half round file 
Aimgaz, a foot and a half nde, 

Nim-zari, embroidery in colored silk and 
gold thread together, 

A’^ishai*. (well gear), 

A iz.ik : a to.^1, U'od in horing gun-harnds, 

A’izamdhad ( Gujrau walla) cutlery of, 

A^ok, a pointed chisel. 

A iirka (Cis-Sutlej) =nari. q, r., 

A iu’piir. leather, process of making do- 
se rihed. 

AAirpiir. shawls, 

0 . 

Ohclu. a howitzer gun. 

Orna, a sIhmJ covering the head and bodyV 
worn by women. 


27'^ 

25 ") 

:'i( i2 


132 


Dlu 

P3 


213 
lot 
21 '.5 


337 

lid 

17)1 

ot "» 


215 
2 '^3 
1 17 
3i«) 


122 

IS 

ISt 

lot 


P. 

Pagri. a turban propi-rhf applied only to 
the flat clo^c folded turban of the 
liuidu 'hop.kee[)ers. ... Iu3 

Pahldar, a riile barrel in facets, not 
round, ... 

Pahlwau. a wrc'tler, ... ^^'3 

Paella rkari, the art or process of joining 

in stone, ... 30n 

Pacbwjiii'a. (Ci'-Sutlcj), a small wcilge 

in a plough, ... 31o 

Pag, i.Tnch Doab) — Pagri, a villager’s 
turban, " 
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lAiliauri, a wooil^i '<fra)>ini; ... 

i*ali/rl», *’ f»‘f( aJornn*.*' tXo ‘J5 

t*lh‘r\ ). . ]s) 

I’aijauia. \ari(‘ty of nIiujii'. 

Paini-v.u,: a U 'I'-Sui l«-j ) a )>louoli ilri\ t‘r\ 

^\ lllji ailtl Lio.ui. ... 

Paitijiii. }»art ol a <*arl. . lA 

l*aiti>i tor )>aiii'a<li 1 i>roail cotton (lotli, 

( o' ti » t hrcaiK in tlic \^c^). 7 

JAiiii'.af, part of thi‘ I’cdillc in a loom. 

J*airalian tPcrajat) an under >lurt, lid 

I’airkn’M. ankle rino'^, . 17t> 

Ikn/nan Imlak. y e. ... 170 

Ikik (.lliriuni) a ''•qiiata* '^ail of a boat. 

P.ikpatan. ile'.cnptioii <d‘. ... till 

rak.'iu.ij. a kind of lari^e drum. (No. 

27s 

Palau, a eamel’N ]faek. ... lipj 

IVdutt. a mU'*ie.il term "treble,” ... 271 

P.unpat. <4bi'«> making at. 2dS 

Ikinebam, t!|o “ dominant’* ( fiftb ) in 

unmieal ''<*ale. ** '■ol.’* 27t > 

Pa mxi, den cilery of. .. 17t) 

r-iPjijn'r I’lienabb liremc'^ of. de^- 

<*nl>ed. ... d27 

Kbi Sutlej). { IJaNabir ), boime-^ (b‘>.- 

eni>ed. ... ddl 

Panmiiar. the leather odder. dot 

Panir, cheese, panfrirar. a ehee"*' mnk(‘r, do7 
Papar^ar. a 'jrimh'r of ]>nNe and maker 

of -.ort of iuveuit'. (]>;i]>ari, ... 3o7 

Par.it. a Hat eireiitar metal trav nith a 

run. ” ... Id2 

Pan jab the bar or yoke in a ]tlou!^b. \t'.. dll 
I’anak. a pointed ^tn k for ext('ndinLr the 

web durim^ wen\ mo. ... 2d7 

Pann^i. -hp^ of leather for oildino. ... dot 

— ‘ a ^wtM’tmeat maker’-' eiillender or 

«strainer, Ae,, , do<l 

Para-oar { Ivimlmiir) tht‘ wn-ber <d -hanK, d'^ 
P.irelia. a cloth, a ]neet‘ of ehuh. 

Par^dia iwell creari. Ac . , . 2 to 

Pardek or Partok ( Pa-htu ' = pnijaynn. y e.. I].") 

Parh. oun carriaLTe frame, ... 2''t 

Par-i-t:\u> {hf Peaeoek’- feather) a -<'rt 
of j>a-hinina <*r -hanl wool (doth 
With two erdor-. A<' . Xo, ddo. ... 47 

Pard-pur?.. a -ort of sliawl-wool fabric 

with a nap. X'o dtM>. ... 4^ 

Parm-narrn. a name oiven by Akbar to 

the fabric of Ibex wool (Shall tn-). 33 


Page. 

Par.inda. a silk ornainenl for the hair, 

.V( < . No. A;i7, , ... 71 

Parinda, a lioht hoat ns<nl in Ka^lnnir, 2A5 
i^irnai. a ■'inall narrow hladiMl -aw, ... 2‘dl> 

Parmil k:i-h”.iri ka-li y. /* , 

Paropi. a uram measure, ... d2.'> 

Parun ulaeli |)oah) an iri*n siiwan ... d25* 

Pa-wa] (K.inora) a woman's oow n of 

liudit texture and ea\ color, .sm . ... Pt7 

Pa-hm. sliMw 1 w ool. d3 

I^M'liitiina. -haw 1 w ool. y r , 

I*at. part of the sintar-eane mill, {('is- 

Suihj.) . did 

Patla-kii handiik, a iuethod of makino oun 

iKirrels. ... 2M7 

Patta.a stnpof iron ])n‘pare<i for niakuu^ 

Inirnds, 2SH 

Patta. the leaf of tin' .\fLrhan dwnirf })alm 

( eha nn i*ro)>s ) No A'sd, ... St> 

Ikattah. lyold rd ihon broad I'r tlnjn LTot i, 1<)2 
I'atanun a ]>a}M*r kite. ])ataiur-s.fz a kite 

nriker. ... d(»2 

Patldnd. a frame u-ed in making; native 

ink, ... A{)S 

Patbr aini. an iron ^ravj'r for fraeiiiL^ 
patterti- ( \IullaTi) uxal in t;old inlay- 
int; Work, . . ]d‘,> 

Patdi. a small (‘overt'd eookitm l^d. ... IdS 

Patka. ,a s,-arf. N<n bSl, ... bH 

Pattal. plates of b'uve- made by Po^ab-, Ai)(y 

Patlia --fua. y r . 

Patlia ( C'i--Suflej ) ])aH of a ploiu;h, . .* #315 
Patlndi -- TIakaband, y. e., 

Patka. a lab>n‘r’- turban. ... lOd 

Patka a -mall -earf. No. Id, ... 45 

Patolizr-diikahand. y. 

]^atra. tilt' w ire-drawer's (katavit's) bench 

or tabh*. ' 1.59 

T’atri, a neck idiain of *.ilk. earrmtii: 

amulets, .xf jilate, ... 17f> 

Patri. a In tu'. ... 26b 

Patn. a little irem plate (>t wed^re, ... 2S9 

Jkitram:. a silk dyer, ... 299 

Patti, a ])ieee of pattii, ... 31 

Pattn absli/ir. 'striped wo(t]lcn (doth. No. 

317, ... 32 

t'lnh. woolh’n cloth stamped with 

a e, .jored ] -at tern. No did, ... 32 

— - I^nluati^^i, made Dalizang. near 

Ghnzui, 51 
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Pattu F<ulak. a L.adakli lakriu of wool. ... <31 

Patlu (Mill a })lcUikt‘r or wrap- 

\K‘V, uiailoof paUi%. a fuvadtii of ool- 
Icii olotli sown togetlior, ... 

PaUu of Ivulu, No. '^ 80 , ... 31 

niaUdci. inalida, ... 151 

Paninairn, pattu made at Paiu- 

iiagar in daiiiu, ... 51 

• narrow woollen edotL, ... 31 

Patyala lilac's. ... 238 

Paurirln*. woollen leggings worn by women 

in Ivulu, . . Iu7 

Pauni. a kind of cotton elotli. ... 2 l 

a eullender or ^training ladle. .. 133 

Perak, a hea<l ornanient , worn by married 

women in 8 [avi, Ladakh. No. GiU 103,117 
IV'^liawar, lungi^, ... o 


, div^M's of, ... 116 

, swanaL uf, 150,291 

Pajiitra, ( Alan-era* Hazara ) a sort of 

ehuin wori^iTdlar or ueeklaee, .. 176 

Pm’li, a wire ''cnwy ii^ed in '^urgerv. .. 2G7 
Peelia, a '>earf Wi)ru by Lahouli w'ouieu. 107 
IVebak. a reel for gold thread. No. 781, 163 

IV^hkab/. a kiiitl of tlagger, sre ]>late, 232 

Pe^hwMz, ( Delhi ) a female dress or 

''kirt, Ne>. 535, . PQ 

Peta, iilk tliiaad for weaving, ... 5 y 

, the woof in weaving, 

Peti, a belt or gndle. No. 773 . 1^2 


Pew ah, two small tlat j)n ee>of >>tono-ware 
lK>reelaiu, n>t‘d bv' hiie-wire- 
ilrawers to grind the point of a ware 
I'etween. '^o as 10 be able to insert the 


]>oiiLt in the plate. _ I 59 

Phaun^ — ka>i a luattov k. 9 I 5 

Phahauri, a shovel for raking ashes from 

an oven, ]^39 

Phal. a piuiighshare, a blade, or arrow* 

beau, ^ 235 

Pliala, the iron point (d a ])Iough, ... 311 


, a '«ort of traine u-eil m the thre>li- 

ing floor. 

PhahiM', Woollen dre^'^es ( Dora Gha/d 
Khan ). 2o, 

Plnlnp the wedge n^ed To ada])t the 
'ize of the ^hoe-makors “kulbut” 
or hi'^t. 

Pharfura. the flue enamelling on tlie 
back uf jewelled ornament', done at 
Jaijmr Xe., 

PUurui, a Lather poli^hu/g too}^ 


310 


305 


132 


305 


A 
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I Phat, the lower bar in a yoke see Jfilu. 311 
; Phat-pera, the silk winder, ... 5S3 

^ Pjiir, a threshing door. ... .316 

^ Piiiri ( Kashmir ) ‘ se^*onds * of sliawl 

I wonl. 33 

! Phog, dregs or lees of anything after 
‘ iiifusioii, ike., . 171 

I Phogli. a term applied to a coil of fine 

I gold wire in spangle making, ... 161 

Phfil, — Kausi, q. V.. 

-a flower, a head ornament, ... Isl 

j Piuili { No. 47 Jewellery ), ... 1^2 

' Piehkari. a stomaeh-piimp = suzak f P. ) 

a syringe for injection, .. 361 

Ptku, an apparatus U'od in Hazara for 

riee cleaning, A:e., .. 326 

! Pilak. the bridge of a sarangi ” No. 871 23iJ 

I Pmori, a ball of mixture to be melted 
' into glass. ... 233 

Phulkarl. a peasant woman’s sheet or 
ved, worked w ith sprigs of embroid- 
ery No. 623, ... 1<K> 

, Phunini ( No. 37 Jewellery ). .. 182 

, Piaia, a cup, a phial, the touch hole of a 
I eannon, .. 2 ^ 5 ! 

I Piehaura, one of the pair of drums, called 
I ‘ tabu ’—without the spots. No. 3'.)1. 27 9 

Piiijan, a large sort of bow', used iu card- 
, ing and cleaning cotton, ... 310 

I Pii>al w atra, ( No. 32 Jew'ellery , .. I8l 

I Pira, piri, a cot. a bed, a low stool, ... 525 

j , a cot or small square Kw bed- stead 

i used to sit on, 

I the seat or canopy fixed on to an 

ekka or vaili, ... 2 17 

— a support or stand used by dy'er', 2'33 

j Pistol, used as an adopted w*ord from our 
‘ pistol, ... *285 

; Pitambar, ( H. ) Pit, yellow* and ambar 
cloth a soft silk Dhoti ” or cloth 
16 yards long, funning both a skirt 


i and a l>ody eovering, nr may be 

: Worn by men as a Dhoti : = Sari 

; q. r„ 

^ Piti, ])ul'e ( of the kind called mah ) 
grotind up iiito a tine paste with 
i water, ... 3i»7 

^ Pochan ( Dora Ghazi Khan), a woman’s 
' scarf, ... Iff 

; I'onehi, (No. 70 Jewellery h ••• 

Pom* ha, ankle orutiuieuts for children, 

' .xt platC; ... 
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XMX 


Pago 


P«*'«tin. a or liinal willi f\ir or 

''Ucop''Win. ... 1 1 < 

I'oialm. a Nliort turl>:in ( Sirsa ). PU 

a ]*' *oU, uso<l(>t' Uiiuli aiul Sail'll nt 
l)o()i\.s, i iS 

kli.tki^tar, a Lrla^>i polivjior l>y 

L;la/ior>. \o . iVc . ... 

I’uimau'iu, ( Ka'^limir ), a tloaUa* in ''ha\\l 

■wool yarn, .. *^7 

piij, a '^ort oi <U'Vot(‘C. 

3’jila, \ Kulu ) i:ra>s ->aivilaK. P>3-1(»7 

INiiii, )»alU of <'ottt>u from whii-h tlirrad 

i'' >j>uiu ^ 

Panjait. dro'^'-o': of tfir poopU> (U^^^rrilxal 

ifouorallN, .. Pd 

3hi]mUh, a Ka/ilb.islii bat. Xo. 117 

3:arb. tlm bod. Ill's of a In mi, ... *.^^7 

barbi. Olio of tlu' tumor’s tools. . 213 

PaoliMud, barber's or surj^uMUi’s oaso 

witb im])loiueiits, ... 2b7 

liafida, a baker’s ladle, ... 

Purra. a bou<l scarf, ( IVsb.iwar ) Xo, 

35. 5 

Pur.Jni ^Pji)=Paini saut.i, 7 o., 

Pu/a. a bor.se' s bead stall, ... 3*2 


Pa^re. 


Kera. (('i<-Sutl('j) fbo body or stnj^e of 


a eounti’N i-art without tlu*\\!n‘els 

217 

Rus. reins bn' I'ldluLt dri\ ini;. 


132 

Kus bas^'’ ly iiui>ir.d term. 


271 

Rusilbriri. a musi» lan (annlu'd to Himlii 


(biiieers. ) Ai' , 


270 

Kassi, ro]n*, strum, rasvi-bal. 

a ro)u‘ 

• 

makrr or '* t u ister. 


3< >3 

Rasoukli.imi, the kill lu'U. in a 

ealt ii^ 


bouse. 


13S 

Rasid Sbalu fakirs, thnr dres-i. 


lU 

l{atli, a rbari'*!. a iari^r bnir- 

bei'led 


I'arriam' dra\Mi by bnlloi-ks. 


2p; 

Rattl. the red siM-d nf nr^ 

r (‘if f iff't t(it 


usrd as a w »‘mlil r{;in»s. 

157 

Raimbau, itrcaisr, \aruish, oil. 



Uauudian i;una. a larui^li Usnl in irddum 


b'allu'r. 


301 

Poshaiiu. (katrha/) “silk ” or 

sin'Ktt ii 


l>apiT { Kashmir) No 51*S. 


83 

Reta. zaffre orroball blue ]>o^^4r 

r. 

22 

Reti. a file, for varietii's. srr 

151 

A 2117 

itetld. (No'.s^m a kind of eott» 

»ii cloth 


No. 77, 


7 

Rawat, luilly wheel, 


35 4 

R.iwati. a sort *>{ filr. 

... 

Ibli 


R. 


llufl. a riflo (tbo word corrupted fromtbe 
i'Uiulish), 

Pafu;j:ar, a neodio worker. uo darns aiul 
j.uu" sbawls, A.C., \\itiitbo utm.»st 
delicac\\ 

a melody, a * jiiooe ' of musio, 

Paiiii. a narrow bar of silver (east in a 
mould) designed to form a ’ kamlla ’ 
7. e , 

Pakbdmr, ibe apparatus u^ed in ride- 
boniiiT. Ac., 

Jpikhd.tr, lorduaneel rifte-bored, 

Kamiu. a small spade usrd by ear- 
ileuer'-, or for serapiuj; leather, 

Pambbi, (Hills) a sort of hoc, used in 
riee lit'bP. 

a ebisol with sbiuMnu ed^e for 

leather eurtini<. 

“Kaiu])ur” Chudars, a sort of square 
])laiu shawl, 

Eampnr wool. 

panda, a ear]>enter’s plane, 

Kamra, solder for tin <^heet«:. 

Pan^uaa. the tiiruer'" ivlisbing stick, ... 


2Sb 


4b 

272 


157 


2sb 
2 s s 


122 


310 

3‘Jl 


47 


.34 

3‘ 

.3< >2 
213 


Kazai. a quilted and sfnfT<‘d eotb>n bod 

eo\er, ... 2S 

Hekbari I Xf<. 5n .lew ollery). ... 182 

fvcza, a narrow iron mould, \^itb a baio 
die. Used to make bars <d silvrr for 
wjn‘-drau mi;, 157 

Ibbl. a book-stand n‘>'od for snpp.trtmi: a 

Konin or jirayer lM>>k in moxpirs, 2<*2 

Ibkab (hr 2n(l note of tiie musiral 'i*a!«*. 

Ke ’ 270 

Kikitb-dawli. tlie stirrup stra]t. tuadr of 
.«//X in a native uenlleinan’s saddle. 

No. .530. ... 771 

liabah. a musical instrunnuit. a ** n-berk” 

No SOO. 271 

Poda. ivor}* cutter’s X^hA. sket<'b at. ... 214 

Koda, one of tiie turner's t^x>ls, Ac., 213 

P'ditak, pottery of ... 22tl 

Purniil. a p>rket handkerebit-f, aPo a ^ 

square shawl. Used as veils in IVsha- 
^^ar by women, ... 4ff 

— - — ■ ap]>lies to anv bandkeridnef, 
the soft silk one of Bukhara, Ae., 
and to square sbawP. w 50 

Puj^uii} a vcsiel used in cupping, ,,, 
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loatlu'r, <(>ft loatlua* i>f tlio 
suniEar i\vor in tUo Ivan^nai and 
I lo'.jiiar])ur DiNtriid", 

Salnla, sliort sticks in a roiie twister's 

t , 

aj)j)aratu>, 

Sd)uniiar, a >'(>ap hoiltM’, 

IS.id.i-l'Ufi, ])lain weaviiii^, 

S,ida, ])lain. (ordnanee) ^inootli-knre, 
JSad:d\ar, a wlin ssork'^ in metal 

<»nl\. ni.>t with Ae., see muru's- 

sak.ir, 

Sadarju k:iu;liaz: a kind uf Xashinir 
^ JKIJHT, No. o78. 

ISala, the >mall eolored (do>{‘ tlttiii" tnrhan 
'\Norn (todtr the dastar. by Sikh i^en- 
tleinen, Ae , 

— ’a \\ ai>t cloth, (the lan^i^oti of the 

Jhndu':), 

Safi, a tool Used in horiiiir i^un barrels, 
Sahn, the interior eourt^yard of a 
hoU'.o, 

Saif. t.V) a very huii^ two-lianded sword, 
Salotri, a native veterinary suri^t'on, 
Salari. a stript'd (doth worn as a turban 
in S]iah|Mir Oistriet, 

Salari fakhirana. a eoarso s{*arf. worn by 

fakirs. 

Salat hi a kind of eottou door (dotli. 
Saikali^ar. a (dt aner of metal i^ood> or 
anm«ir. cnhf: sikliijjar, 

Saili, an ornament in wool for horses’ 
necks ( Moutir<»mery ) No. 42d. 

Sakar (Sliahpur), a hiu^e clay vessel for 
strong irrain, 

Salam:, ( Kashmir) a kind of \ioollen cloth, 
N(*. doi», 

Sabi, narrow (‘oarst' (doth ((*otton) dyt'd 
red with madder, 

im|)<»rted (‘othm (doth. Turkey n^l 

Colored. No. itT. 

S.’tltin. a kind (d cotton (doth not now in 
Use, 

.mba Asli. a kind of print (doth, 

mdsa. a head cloth worn by wre^tle^s, 
Ae., 

Samsiin, a central Asian cotton fabric, ... 

Sauinr, a sn<‘)W wliite fur (Russian) im- 
ported from Kabul, 

San, a p?lisbiBg wheel. 
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2 

2«8 

175 

83 

1<)4 
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21)3 
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205 

23 

22 

3<Jil 

40 

325 

32 
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23 
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San, the lapidary’s wheel, ... 193 

San, fibre of vi'otalaria juncea^ 7o ef pasim 
San, a polishing wheel used by cutlers, 147 A 149 
Sauna the curvtul beam in a plough to 

whi(di the yoke is attached, 314 

Siuieha. a mould, pattern tube in fire- 
work making, 30 fi 

SanJaii, a two- pointed anvil, ... 141 

Samhtsi or SaliAnsi, sort of tongs. &e 139 

Sanjab. sable fur, but furs sold as Sanjab, 

are generally marmot skins, No. 663, 117 

Sanga, or Sangla, a sort of wooden 

bridge used in the hills, Ac., ... 333 

Sa nyiisi. lit ; ( ” the abandoner of the 
world ) a sort of devotee, their 

dress. ... 118 

Sangtarash, a stone-cutter or carver, 
Sang-i-safed, a sort of quartz pebble, ... 221 

SaRg-i-surkh=lal pathar, q. i\. 

Sang ghauri, a sort of onyx or agate ... 202 

Sangal. the chain in the wire-drawer’s 

apparatus ... 153 

Sangtur or sangtola, a kind of dumb-bell 

or club used by gymnasts, ... 309 

Saorah ( Aluutgoinery District) a sort of 

necklace, 180 

Saongi ( carriage )=piri, q. v,, 

Saptag : the musical octave, ... 271 

Sarangi, a fiddle. No. 8/4, ... 276 

Satitiir, a triangle (musi(*) No, 891, ... 27 S 

Sanni, a ** Jarah’s ” forceps for extract- 
ing teeth, ... 266 

Saukaii nidhra, (No, 61 Jewellery), ... 182 

Sarinya. pincers, ... 51 

Saraui fakir=Puj, q. 

Sari, a sdk scarf. large enough to form a 
skirt mund the waist, and also to 
cover the b(_Kl 3 ^ and head : n('>t worn 
in tile Pan jab, hut in Hindustan, An*. 

It is customary to put it on after 
bathing, mostly worn by women. No. 

" ... 70 

Sarhindi. a tool used in making glass 

bracelets, . . . 239 

Sarkanda. tall grass stems, used by 

weavers, ... 2 

Sarnai, a bag pipe; an inflated goat-skin 

for swimmers, No. 691, 127 

Sarbta, a pair of nippers for slicing betel 

nut, No. 721, ... 137 

Sarod; a musical instrument. No. 870, ... 274 
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